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PREFACE. 



I ' * Wboaoerer reida thiB book, where he is conTinced, let bim go along with me ; where 

I he sticlu, let him inquire with me ; where he aeee hie own errour, let him return to 

. me ; where mine, let him call me hack to him. Tbua we ahall all walk together in 

I the way of charity, tending to Him of Whom it ia said, * Seek ye His foe* alway.' 

\ WhoeoeTer, therefore, when he reada, aaith, Thia is not well said, for I do not 
undentand it— let him reprehend my apeecb, but not my faith. It might, it ia 

I likely, haTe been spoken more plainly ; but there is no man erer siwke so as in all 

< things to please all."— dr. Auousmrs. 



A LAYMAN who oflfeis, mainly for the use of the clergy, a volume con- 
sisting of "Suggestive Thoughts on Religious Subjects," may bo 
regarded as a self-confident intruder into the sacred sphere of tbcir 
labours ; such a work, it may be said, might come more appropriately 
from the hand of one in their own ranks, having the aptitude and 
delicate sense of fitness acquired by long experience. 

None can hold in higher estimation the position of the clergy as the 
recognised teachers of Divine truth, or have a more grateful sense of the 
practical value of their services among all classes of the community, or 
more readily acknowledge the ability and success with which in many a 
recent volume they have done battle with the modem forms of unbelief, 
than the Author of the book now submitted with much deference for 
their use. The work of the ministry is, however, in these days especially, 
so manifold and diversified, exacting so much of time, interest, and 
energy, that in the variety and urgency of public duty some handy 
volume of illustrations and excerpts may often be found useful for 
immediate reference. The leisure which Geoige Herbert assumes his 
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country parson to possess in his younger and preparatory times for 
compiling his book and body of divinity, " which is the storehouse of 
his sermons, and which he preacheth all his life," is a freedom and 
convenience which few now have at their command. 

In these days of eager and rapid action, with their incessant 
demands upon the time and energy of the clergy, a layman may, 
without casting aside the modesty becoming his unprofessional status, 
aspire after some humble fashion to lighten the labours of the public 
teacher, and to pass muster among the auxiliaries of the great army 
of preachers in their " holy war *' against sin and unbelief. 

Such a suggestive and illustrative work as the present will not 
supersede the labours of personal study, but assist them ; it will in no 
degree repress independent thought, but stimulate it. Every man's 
own is fittest, readiest, and most savoury to him, but there is no man, 
however gifted or cultured, to whom the thoughts of other men of gifts 
and culture on any important subject that may be particularly engaging 
his interest at any time, would not serve as a welcome reinforcement of 
his own powers. 

The topics treated of are as wide as our Christianity itself, the 
writers quoted from, of every section of the one Catholic Church of 
Jesus Christ; and this brings the Editor to another, and perhaps not 
less important, raison d^etre of his work. The labour of the compiler is, 
to use an old simile, the true divining-rod, and among the treasures here 
brought together, one golden feature at least will be abundantly evident, 
viz., the deep and fundamental unity existing amid an endless, and, 
to a superficial observer, apparently conflicting variety. He would bo 
blind indeed who should fail to discern, beneath the strife of parties and 
the din of controversy, under all outward differences of form and super- 
structure, that One Foundation upon which all are striving to build. 
To those who can read between the lines, how many " Words for Peace " 
does this volume contain ! 
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Thus to bring together those who are nearer by far to each other 
than they suspect — actually to exhibit such nearness — were surely no 
unworthy aim t 

To all who have helped in tlio realisation, in any measure, of this his 
desire, the Editor would now tender his most earnest and respectful 
thanks, and specially — and representatively — to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of CanterbuT}', in whose recent "Eirenicon" will he found at 
least the foreshadowing of the future unity of the Church, in the 
" realisation of thai great idea which icas s(f powerful nf old to stir menu 
hearts^ and make them help each other — the idea that Dure is a vast cow- 
muniiy cemented hy their faiHi and principle ^ tchich, amid till natiannl 
and other special differences^ jmns together in One the ichole hotly of ihtts'* 
rcho worship God in Chbist." 

HENRY SOUTIKJATK 



SiDMOUTH, Devon, 

October, 1880. 
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tin lioatlllty to our Keaaed- 
neea-hla Bkllful Choice of 
iDitninient*— hU Malldoua 
AdapUieneaa— MIghtf but 
not Almighty- hla Chano- 
teriatlc la Frjde- the Prince 
of the Power of the Alr- 
hath no Pot>er to Hake ui 
Kin— hi* Temptaliona, the 
Applea of Bodom and Oo- 
'^''rnh 3M-136 

SCEPTICISM, Banlahta the 
Hope of Immortality— Mo- 
dem — la tho PRrnlyala of 
the Boul-lU Uller Worth- 



■334,33 



BCEPTICS, CrDdulityol.... 

BCIENCE. the Punuit o( 
Truth— RcTeresce the Trnit 
of- Bolatloo o( Religion to 
— God the Soma Yeatvday, 
To-day. and (or ETor— The 
Teaching of, not the Object 
of the fieri pti I res— Growth 
of, and Ravelatlon — The 
Teaching ol the Church the 
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Century 33(1-34. 

SCIENTIFIC IS<JUIRY, The 

True Spirit of 34 

ECRIBE9. In oU Agea turn 

Baligton Into Etiquette .... 34 
SELF, tho Grei 






the Great Ten 
SELF-CONCEIT... 

SELF-CONTROL 34 

HKLF-DECEIVEBS 3, 

SELF-DENIAL, breaka the 

Poiuklng ol Sin- Infinite 



SELF-DEPENDENCE .3, 

SELF-DEVOTION j. 

SELF-EXAU I NATION, Pre- 
ahould Precede and FoUow 
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Aetion — a Drmwing-tip of 
Oar Aooonnt— A DweJliiig at 
Home wtUi Onetelf ...344, 345 

EELFI8HNBS8, Spiritual : 
Cautioa Against 345 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE, its 
Three Peculiar Properties — 
Stadj of Oneself— Uie most 
£aential Kno^riedge..34s, 346 

9EL7-LOVE, Foonded in Hu- 
man Nature. 346 

SELF.PLEASINO, Distaste- 
ful in any Form. 347 

SELF-POSSESSION. 347 

SELF-RELIANCE 347 

SELFRBSPECT. 347 

SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

'oUjot 347 

8ELF.SUPERINTENDENCE 

347 
SE58ATIONALISM 348 

SKX8ES, Tbe. and Bsmod.. . .348 

SETEN, Tbe Number— Spiri- 
toa Gifts 348 

SHAME— a Great Restraint 

348,349 
SHAMEFACEDNESS 349 

SICKNESS, In, tbe Soul Be- 
sboM to Dress for Immorta- 
lity 349 

SIFTING, The, of Peter 349 

SILENCE, a Defence 349 

SIMFUCirr— in tbe Pulpit 

349> 350 

SIN-ConiUct witb IndweU- 

Isf — its Cunning — its 

Power of Deceivii^r— De- 

inition of —Hard to De- 

J^J :-v-;:--"35o»3Si 

lu ^fftcU : (a.) Sbame and 

Fbsr-<b.) A Low Ideal 

and sn Enslared Spirit— 

(e.)The Death of tbe Soul 35Z 

A Fact-iU Rapid Growth 

-No Sins «*Uttls''— Ite 

Nature not Peroeiyed till 



Oon Hates— tbe Power oj 
HeU cannot Force us to it 
—cannot Escape Punish- 
I ment— Sense of —Carries 
a Sting— UniTersal : Sor- 
row Unireraal. 351, 35a 

SISFUL NESS, Speculatiye 
""Its Atrocity 353 

SINNERS, an are 353 

BLANDER, its Msliciousness 
—Lire it down — Open Ears 
nak« Open Months— How 

, to DistU Honey out of Gall 
-The Wasps seek not the 

I Worrt Ftuit 354 

SLOTH, the Danger of the 
I Soul 354 

I WILE 354 

1 SOBRIETY 354 

i 80RBOW — has its Bright 
> Sids-from tbe Blessed 

ZTll 



Chastening of Goo — all 
ComparatlTe — Comfort in 
— Godly, Ends in Jot — 
Godly, its Genuine 'fenu 
per— a School of Virtue— a 
Seed Sown of God 354, 355 

SOUL, The, a Bud of Eternity 
— under Dirine Influence^ 
the Finest Workmanship 
of God— Hanrest of tbe— 
its Stupendous Importance 
— IndiTiduality of the, at 
Onoe its Responsibility and 
ita Dignity — a Glorioua 
Inheritance— the Han with- 
in tbe Han— Necessity of 
the New Birth— Necessity 
of Nourishment — in Its 
Progress to HesTen— hath 
Belief when it goes to 
Christ- its Rest within 
the Heart of God— Infinite 
Riches— a Ruin— Safe only 
when Emptied of Self— a 
Spark from the Essence 
of Deity— when it is ac- 
counted Worthy to beoome 
Spiritr-its Strength— Triala 
and Anxieties (rf the— Value 
of the — Weayes ita own 
Coloura into our yery Life 

355-360 
SOUL'S Raiment, The 359 

SOWING, for Others to Reap 360 

SPEAKING, and listening. .360 

SPEECH, Graces of 360 

SPIRIT, The, its Inspiration 36X 

SPIRITUAL LIFE, in the 
Eternal Wokd— A Pilgrim- 
age 361 

SPIRITUAL, THINGS, are 
Spiritually Discerned. 3161 

SPIRITUAUTT 362 

STEWARDS, not Masters. . ..36a 

STRIFE, Lore of 363 

STRIVE to Enter in at the 
Strait Gate 363 

STRIVING 363 

STUDY 363 

STYLE, or Language, of the 
Bible Ennobling 363 

SUBMISSION to the Will of 
God 363 

SUFFERING, Dirine, before 
Calyary— Solace in 363 

SUNSET 363 

SUPERFICIALITY, the Sure 
Sign of a Bad Heart 363 

SUPERNATURAL, The. 364 

SUPREMACY, Moral 364 

SWEETNESS 364 

SYMPATHY, Dirine— from 
Humanity, neoeaaarily Weak 

364 
TALENTS, Great, Abused— 

to be Deyoted to God 365 

TEACH, Aptness to, the First 
Qualification for a Church 
Ruler 365 



TEACHER, Christ, theTruth, 
the Eternal — Christ the 
Great — Christ the First 
Great, Who showed Sym- 
pathy for Childhood— The 
Spiritual: His Qualifica- 
tions 365, 366 

TEACHERS, Sunday-School, 
their Moral Dignity — 
Workers together with 
OoD 366,367 

TEACHING OF CHRIST. 
The. Qtiickened Man s Pex^ 
Mption of the Spiritual- 
Three Great Principles of^ 
the — ^the Outcome of His 
Periect Sympathy— Appeahi 
to the Innate Spiritual 
Power in Man 367, 368 

TEMPERANCE, the Precept 
of Reason aa well aa of 
Religion— a Bridle of Gold 
—the Source of Health and 
Pleasure— One Abstinence 
makes the Next more Eai^ 
— Intemperance is Self- 
Murder 368,369 

TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 
The— Apathy on the Sub- 
ject Unpardonable — Plain 
Speaking Neceasary — 
Immkenness and Crime 



^369, no 
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Tbial Abitinenee: (a 
UtiUtarian Side : The 
Money Value — (b.) Its 
Christian Side: Seu-De- 
nial in Things Lawful — 

£,) lU Bcientifio Side: 
Alcohol Necessary for 
the Body? Is Alcohol Ne- 
cessary for the Mind?— 
(±) Ita Prudential Side : 
The Insidious Nature of 
Alcohol 370, 371 

Total Abatinence the onlv 
Remedy for the Indiyl- 
dual Drunkard 37a 

The Total Ab$tinmee Pledge: 
(a.) Li it a Thing in itself 
Desirable ?— (b.T Real Na- 
ture of the Pledge— (c) 
Binding Nature of the 
Pledge a Snare to the 
Conscience — (d.) Chris- 
tian Liberty in Uie Mat- 
ter of the Pledge — (e.) 
The Pledge Neceasary aa 
a Seal, but in itself ox no 
Ayail 37a~374 

The Use of Wine not Pro- 
scribed by our Lord— 
One Great Remedy, the 
Diffusion of Knowledge 
— Can the Problem bo 
Solyed by L^islation?.. 

374. 375 
TEMPLE, The Spiritual, of 

Christ 376 

TEMPTATION. Lead ua not 
Into— Satan Tempts not the 
Lost — Com OS not on us 
Unawares — Five Grounds 
of Hope in— God will Pre- 
serve His People in— *• Un- 

b 
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derneatb me the EitrUat- 
inginni" 3A37; 

TENDERNESS, The. of JnoK 
Chust, ■ RoisUtion 37I 

THANKSOITINO, H PMira— 
fat Rodemption Pre>fimi- 
n™tl7 3JI 

THEISM, Hodara: Ita Foal- 
MoD-lta RoCuUtion; U.) 
Thfl d priori Argumont— 
— (y God'b JfadlMtalloii 

-(c.) The Htatorioal Ert- 

CbHaUanlty 375 

TBEOLOOT, tho Enovlcdgs 
at OoD Ev«rU.tins Ufe— 
UM EiposLtlan of n DItIub 
RaTelatloa Oblectlvo to 
OurwlvH — tho NobloBt 

ontton on Tnie— Prngreo- 
■!•« LAiidinark* of— Flacs 
of, In ■ Llbetol EducsUoa 

3B0-381 

THEOLOOt AND RELl. 
OIOK, PncUiullr InHPH^ 
»bl«. 381 

TH[NE1N0 roWBEt, The, ■ 
Mvlno Attribute iBj 

TBOCOHT, iU ValiiB— to ba 
Eocounged^lti Ite Twofold 
Poner, BiigffeeUvo and 

■ Crtticj, toqulroe Dtacfp- 
lloe — by ^equaocy. In- 

iltjoL 383 

TIUE, ud Etendty — Mis- 
tp«Qt — ProgiflBB Of — 
Chiiwi'b Estlnute of— How 
toBpend 363,38* 

TITLE* OF THE DBITT, 
Chs OldeaC Poem, the Old- 
MtPnysT, □IUaJlklnd...,3 

TOLERATION, or Indltter- 
encoT- Id iteell no Bleu of 
Lore— Rell^mii, one cl th« 

" HuDunltiei " 3B4, 385 

0-MORROW and To-Diff— 
Sufflclaiit unto Itealf 38J 

TOKE of theChrlitlanLUe.,33j 

2VE, The. li the Echo 

our Thouehl— nio Ren- 

;not of Che Burt 386 

T0S0UB3.0ur, ihould Pwlw 

OoD and Comfort Uau 3S6 

TRADITION, and Serlpturs. 
thalrnapactlie Autboiily 

Al htld bt^me .-le,.) Doro- 
ficTiptun— (b.) A Parailte 

ol « Dlrtno PrBtepl— to 
wbat 8«ue to be Re- 

tpKted 3S7 

TRAtNIHO, Early, IU Vut 
Importance-... „....„...,2S7 



le Primitive Church 



^..388,36.,, 



Re>[ulatiiig our Wi 
—(1).) A» Entering 



Tho Doctrine of the Holy ' 
TaiNirr affoidA I0 uh Dis- 
tinct Idea* of the Dtrlns 

TROUBLE. Doing Good a 



TRUST, In OoB-1 
8th the End— I 



TRUTH, the True Aliment 

of theSoul-of jESDBCBBlffT 

— Loyalty to, by CnniHt 
Eiteemed the Cardinal 
Virtue — a CommonpUoo 

—tho CooTeyliig of a Right 
Impt^eoiun — and Error — 
hath Eternity in Bereelf— 
a aiorlouo Thing— on In- 
moet Centre In lu all-the 
Body of God— HumKi Pro- 
greas the Bfiarch after — 
and Purity— the Reality of 

IlTo and Aboolnte— It* own 

Whole Han— BimpUcitT of 
—The Awful Bin of PflT- 
Tortlng — The Speaker of 

— Tho Standard ot — iU 
Stmngth fiom the Al- 
"lOHTV 393-3,8 

TWOFOLD RalaOon of Man, 
the Phyalcal Ba*i* and the 
Spiritual Superstructure. . . jgS 



IJNCH.\ RIT ABLENES8, 
Tory Baaa Thing 

UNDERSTANDIHO. in wl 
tU Freedom Cunalita 



UNION, with Chhibt, the 
Souioa of Strength 40: 

UNION AND COMMUNION 
One Lord, One Faith, One 
Raptlam - ......403 

UNITY, and Comnmnitr— tn 



UNITY, INVISIBLE, Theory 

— (b. ) In the MfHrton-Fleld 
-(i)On tho NatlYo Coa- 



Hennign of ChclWen. 
n tho Gmaleet Serrlce 
Humanltj-Duty of- 
3HRifrr Divided 7-Vi«- 
) Unity an Object Diffi- 
t. but not Impoeelble 
Attain— The Meani bi 

I Wage the Battle with 
tlchriat - Union with 



UnlqueFoalllon— (b,)Hcr 
Bcrlptural Character — 
(c. ) B er Fhiloaophlcal Syi- 



LNJUST, The, and the Juet..4 
L'NSEEN. Tho, HuBlngBon--4 



U P m O BT N E8 3-Grei 

^teemedof God. 

USEFULNESS. To Him t 
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rhe LoT« of Cbkut Ooq- 
>tnineth us — an End of 
nirBe^ 412, 4 

nUTT 4 

iClLLATIOK, of C3iaxacter 4 

iRlATIOXS, the Beauty of 4 

ICE-Indolged in 4 

ICISSrnJDE 4 

'lOLESCE 4 

riBGIN MARY, The, her 
Bal Perfections— the Type 
dCbiirtlsn Motherhood— 
Justly called Blessed — 
Hodtrn Roman Cultus of 
the, ft RsTolution in the 
Chriitiaa Fkith 4x5,4x6 

VIRTUE, hath a Uniyersal 
CSann-Decay of Publio— 
b the Doing Good to Man- 
Uod-fflTes Felicity — its 
Xaoifold Graces — Human 
-its Boot Immortality — 
limnotaMe— Consists in a 
Pkws and Well - Ordered 
Uifr-Ukened to a Lofty 
Xoontain— is a Nohls and 
Seam Possession — and 
Vke Contrasted — Exist- 
face of, an Argument for 
Immortelity 4x6-4x8 

VOICE of Christian Bong 
tbnagh the Ages 418 

VOLUPTUOUSNESS 4x9 

VOWS. Bnles and Cautions 
for Making- their Import- 
■noea&d Solemnity 419 

WaITIXG, upon Ood— Grace 
ptthlee QB to Wait— Trans- 
tonne ooririshes into Pur- 

Po~ 490 

^ANTS, the Two Great 421 

^ABPARE, Christian 421 



WATCHFUL CHRISTIAN, 
The, his Path is Narrow 421 

WATCHFULNESS 42X 

WATER OF LIFE, The 421 

WAT, Christ the 421 

WEAKNESS 42X 

WEALTH, its Right Use 421 

WEEP, not as the Hopeless 
Weep 42a 

'* WHY," Different Phases of 422 
WICKED, The, their Pros- 
perity and Fate 422 

WILL, Freedom qf the: (a.) 
God not serrcd hy Slayes 
— (b.) Its Mystery . ..422, 423 
Of Goo : Doinff of the, the 
Condition n Knowledge 
—and Power— the Seat of 
Responslbili^—Strength 
of : Greatly Needs Culti- 
Tation— of Jbsus, a Will 
with Power. 433-425 

WISDOM, Be not Diffident 
of — never Sou^^t for in 
Vain — the Source of all 
Honour— Divine— a Coun- 
sellor and Guide — ^The Fotm- 
tain of, in God— Tried by 
Time, our Guide 425, 426 

WISHES, Best 426 

WITNESSES, EARLT, FOR 
CHRIST, Value of their 
Testimony 436 

WORDS— Kind— Importance 
<^ their Primary Significa- 
tion—A Difference in, is a 
Difference in Thixigs — 
Secondary to Thoughts 437-439 

WORD-PAINTING, Unwar- 
rantable 427 

WORK, its Beneficial Results 
—its Blessedness — all - Es 
sential— is Prayer — Con- 
genial, is Best — a Mani- 



festation of God— its Re- 
generating Power 439, 430 

WORKING-MEN, and their 
Recreations 430 

WORLD, The, its Wondrous 
Beauty — its Primitive 
Beauty — Goo*b Comment 
on the Word— Clinging to 
the — the Arena of the 
Church's Contest-Hostility 
of the — and Docmatic 
Teaching — a School — 
Thoughts about the. . . .430-433 

WORLDLINESS, in what 
does it Consist?- Shuts 
out Eternity — of theso 
Latter Days 433. 434 

WORSHIP, Family — to be 
Acceptable must be Spiri- 
tual — Private, Defects of — 
Public, should visibly unire 
the Church Militant with 
the Church Triumphant- 
Joyous — hath Three Ele- 
ments — in Sincerity and 
Truth— of the Early Chris- 

***»■ 435-437 

WRITING— as a Weapon 437 

YEAR, The Dying 437 

YESTERDAY 437 

YIELDING IN LOVE, the 
best Policy 437 

YOUTH, Early Education of 
—its Ideals — Likened to a 
Newly Diecovered Land 437,438 

ZEAL, without Humility— 
the Evidence of Faith— the 
Simple Instinct of Energetic 
Nature— Stimulates to Duty 
— should be United with 
Charity— a Wrestling with 
God— according to Know- 
ledge—A Holy, from God 
—and Wisdom 418-440 



"^^ itep I advaacedi I did bat more clearly see how much further I might go."— Geoboe Dter. 



xlx 



*' 1 love a serious preacher, who speaks for my sake and not for his own, who 
seeks my salvatioD and not his own vainglory. He best deserves to be heard who 
uses speech only to clothe his thoughts, and his thoughts only to promote truth 
and virtue."— FiNXLOK, ArcMnahop of Cambrajf. 



SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 



«i 



Otii of the oldjieldes^ as men tai/A, 
Cffmeth all this tutu com/ro year to year: 
And out of old bookeSf in goodfaitk^ 
Cometh all this new matter that men Ure." 

— Gkoffrky Ckaucek. 



AnUTIES-tbe Xxuplred Oift of GOD. 

AbQitiea, wheresoever they be found, are 
tbenujored gift of God, rarely bestowed, but 
Tet to some, though most abuse, in every 
nation; and are of power to imbreed and 
cberiah in a great people the seeds of virtue 
ud pablic civility — ^to allay the perturbations 
of the mind, and set the affectiods in right 
ttme— to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
bjmna the throne and equipage of God's 
Mightiness, and what He works and what 
He raffers to be wrought with high provi- 
dotte hi His Church — to sing victorious 
*09uei of martyrs and samts, the deeds and 
triomphs of just and pious nations, doing 
^^^^liantly through faith against the enemies 
^ Chkist — to deplore the general relapses 
^ kmgdoms and states from justice and 
God's true worship, — lastly, whatever in 
'^^ioQ is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable 
^ grave, whatsoever hath passion or admira- 
ls hi all the changes of that which is called 
'wtone from without, or the wily subtleties 
^ refiozes of men's thoughts from within ; 
^ then things with a solid and treatable 
'^'^^^('thiiess to point out and describe. 

John MtUon. 
^^QinES-Imtent In tbe 8011I. 

pOnovr to mind what high capacious powers 
*^ folded up in man ; how far beyond 
j^ praise ot mortals may the eternal growth 
^ Mature to perfection half divine 
^^ the blooming soul? What pity, then, 
Sp^ sloth's mJdndly fogs depress to earth 
^cr tender Uossotn, choke the streams of life, 
^ blast her qirfaig ! Far otherwise de- 

., "gned 

£^ty wisdom ; Nature's happy cares 

^ obedient heart Car otherwise incline. 

Mark Aktntide, 
I 



ABIUTT— Twofold. 

Ability is as requisite to execute a great 
enterprise as capacity to devise it. 

Henry Taylor. 

AB8UBDIT7. 

We are more profoundly humbled by some 
absurdity we have fallen into than some sin 
we have committed, unless the sin involved 
some absurdity. Rev, Dr, Vinet. 

ABUSE. 

Abuse is not so dangerous when there U 
no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle con- 
veyance. The difference between coarse and 
refined abuse is as the difference between 
being bruised by a club and wounded by a 
poisoned arrow. Dr, Samud Johnton. 

ACCIDEHT— so-called, often a Particular 

Providence. 

What men call accident is God's own 
part. Philip James BaiUy. 



This prevalence of accident cannot, ad 
some may be tempted to imagine, be acci- 
dental. It is in the very constitution of 
things. It is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the state of the world in 
which our lot is cast. It is, in fact, the 
grand means whidi the Governor of tho 
world employs for the accomplishment of 
His specific purposes, and by which His 
Providence is rendered a particular provi- 
dence, reaching to the most minute incidents, 
and embracing all events and every event. 
It is the especial instrument employed by 
Him to keep man dependent, and nudce him 
feel his dependence. A living writer of 
great genius has described the fact of which 



AOOOUNTABLB 



wo nre aocliiiig to give on explanation. 
" But there is a higher govomment of men," 
M.Jt looac Taylor, *' aa moral and religious 
being!, which U carried on chiefly hj means 
of the fortuities of life. Those unforeseen 
aeeidndi which bi> ofteo control the lot of 
men constitute a Enipenttratum in the systein 
of human affairs, wherein peculiarly the 
Divine Providence holds empire for the 
nocomplishment of its special purposes. It 
is from this hidden and inexhaustible mine 
of chonoeg, as we must call them, tliat the 
Governor of the world drnwe, with un- 
fathomable ekill, the mfltsrials of His dis- 
pensations towards each individual of man- 
kind. Janet M'Coih, LL.D. 

AOOOimTABLE. 

Accountable to none 
But to my conscience, and my OoD alone. 

John OWAont. 

AOCDRAQT— IBRB impottant Uiau Enwrc^. 
Tlie great uiiHtako of modem Chrintianit; 
has been the substitution of Light for Heat, 
and nowhere is this more evident than in 
the doctrines it has taught oonceming GoD. 
In its engemeas to be enlightened it has be- 
come icy ; and the attempt to make the head 
correct bim tuo often left the heart cold. But 
I say, accuracy is far less important than 
Enerc^ ; that idea of OoD is best for mo which 
vitalises me moat Doctrines which furnish 
the head, but leave the heort in empty 
barrenness ; abstractiane that substitute 
words for feelings, and knowledge tor life ; 
teachings about Gon, instead of viaions of 
God ; — these have been the greatest hin- 
drouoes of vital religion. 

lin: Geo. Dav!>an, M.A. 
ACCUBATIOK. 



bo innocent, and that no other vexation 
should be impoaed upon him than what is 
absolulfily neceaaary foe the putposes of 
future investigation. Rev. Sidney Smitli. 

ACQUIESCIENCE— In ODD'S WllL 

It lightens the stroke to draw neat to 
Htm who handles the rod. 

Wrahington Irving^ 

My gems are falling away, bat it is be- 
cause God is making up His jewcln. 

Jo&ana ChtiSopk W<Jf, 

ACQUIESCENCE— lylns calmly audar the 

Biiaiiaw of tlift Altniglity'R Wfusa. 

Bow expressive is the peace and content 



which fills the heart whrn all the wild ques- 
tions that come between our faith and 
heaven are silenced by the voice of love, 
" Be still, and know that I am God ; " that 
lying calmly, feeling that we are safe, under 
the thadau! of the Almighty's wings ; that 
quiet, inward look of eonfldence to tlie 
Eternal Power that guides and upholds us; 
that child-like surrendering of our capricious 
will to the wise muntrl of Hia will who 
doeth all things well ; tliat chastened Eterious- 
nesa of spirit ; that prayerful aniiety after 
incressed spirituality, which in oU cases are 
the blessed effects of aanctilied suffering;. 
The character of the Christian is beautifully 
mellowed, and a sweet bloom of humility 
and tenderness takes the place of former 
sourness and harshness. His views of life 
are no longer grand and ambitious. He ia 
satisfied with humble things. He is pleased 
to be without the sanahine if he has a quiet 
grey sky over him ; and he is content to 
resign the pomp and ginry of summer for 
the mystic dimness of pensive autumn. Ha 
feels uiat he is not adapted for pcrfeet happi- 
ness, for continuous joy in this world ; that 
it is too tropical a clime for his sjiiriCuol 
health ; that be grows best in the temperate 
lone of contentment. He regards the world 
as a scene neither of joy nor sorrow, but as 
a place of discipline for a better. Life ia 
neither bright nor dark Co him, but "the 
evening of preparation" liefore the etemnl 
Sabbatk JUv. Hugh Macmillan. 



Stream of my life, dull, placid river, flow 1 
I have no fear of the int-lUiing acna : 
Neither I loot before ma nor behind, 
But, lying mute with wave-dip[>ed hand. 



Of youth's mad wrestling with the waves 

that drift 
Immutably, eternally along. 

I would have had them How through Gelds 



The finger of God's wisdom drew its line. 
So J lean book and look up to the stars. 
And count the ripples circling to the ahore. 
And watch the solemn river rolling on 
Until it widen to the open seas. 

Uinah iluloch [Poem). 



AonoiT 



iCgtn£8C£IICE— to GOO'S WUI li ParfM- 
Uon In Onoe. 

' iij work ig done, I lay roe down to die ; 
1 Wemiy md travel-worn, I long for rest. 
; ^uk but the word, dear Master, nad I By, 
[ A dove let loose, to nestle on Thy bieaat." 
] ' Not Tet, mir child, a little longer wait. 
' 1 Lead thy prayerful watch at glory's gate." 
'i 'Bit, Lord, I bate no itrtngth to watch or 



. "Mj diQd, I need thy weakneas, hour by 
Topme m Me thy ittmgthleameu ii povt?r." 
I 'Nit frr mnelf alone 1 urge the suit : 
Bat kived eaa lose for me life'a printleei 

' And todsT, patient, cncomplidmQg, mute, 
Veu out their joyaoce in my darkeoed 

■feoogt, my child i I used tbrir love to 

tbee; 
AnoMl thy coach they minister to Me." 
! 'ItheiiOTgh, dear Miater,— yea. Amen ; 
I nQ not breathe one mnnnur of reply ; 
' Oth fulfil IIy work in Jne, and then 

'Um^andlnd ineannrer, 'Here am I.'" 
*Uf cUld, the sign I waited for la giren : 
. "t vnk u dtme ; I need tbee now in 
I Ixtren." Sa. B. U. BUixniah. 

I ban oouidered, that Goo emly it tchat 
'" naU Ic,- and I am by Hla grace become 
'""■oUk* Him, aa to be plcMBd with what 
I^MrthHim. Geo. I/rrbaHWMon't Lift). 



gntud gnatantaed by a resclute ignorance; 
if tic habit of toting for granttd Uie wonf^ 
■ '■ mbered 



■ •ubstitated 
jV »iU not «aj for tbe irate of artaintg, 
™') for that eailin annrance, the very meana 
I'd mditicai of which it mpenedet; if a 

I Iditl that Kcki the darkneai, and yet 
^^ no mot, Immovable aa the limpet 
^ Ihe rock, and, like the limpet, fiied 
I™' lijr mere force of adheaion ; if these 
"•w to make men Christinnf , in what eense 
"^ ttie ancMtle affirm that believera receive, 
^ iodted worldly wiadom, that comes to 

, "'^ bnt tbe wlsdoiu ot God, that we 



might hunc OTuf eamprehend the things 
that are freely given to ui of Gon? Oa 
what ground) could he denounce the ain- 
cereat ftrmur of spirit aa defetlitt, where it 
doe* not likewine bring forth fruits in the 



Saiaad Taylor Ctitridgt {.AuU), 



A just reverence of mankind prevents 
the growth of acrimony and brutality. 

Lord Sha/te^ary. 

ACnOK-lB tlie LUe of Han. 

Man ia bom for action ; he ought to do 
Kunething. Work, at each (tep, awakens a 
Bleeping force and root* out error. Whi> 
does nothing, knows nothing. Kisci to 
norki If tliy knowledge Is real, employ it; 
wrestle with nature ; test tho strength of thy 
theories; see if they will support the trial; 
act ! Alogtiai. 

AOnOK-lta Kobmty. 

Thought and theory must precede all 
action that m-ves to salutary purposes. Yet 
action ia nobler in itself than either thought 
or theory. tViUiam WoriUavriA. 

It ia well to think well ; it is divine to art 






llor. 



ACnON— UnhajtliiK yet DttreatlUK. 

Without haste 1 without rest I 

Bind the motto to thy breast 1 

Bear it with thee as a spell ; 

Storm or sunshine, guard it well ! 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom ; 

Bear it onward to tbe tomb ! 

Hafte not—let no thoughtless deed 

Mar for e'er the spirit's speed ; 

Fonder well and know tbe right, 

Onward, then, with all thy might ; 

Haste not — years can ne'er atone 

For one reckless action done 1 

Rest not I life is sweeping by, 

Dn and Aire before you die ; 

Something mighty and sublime 

Ijeave behind to conquer time; 

Glorious 'tia to live for aye 

When these forma have passed away 1 

Haste not ! rest not ! calmly wait ; 

Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 

Duty be tby jiolBr guide 

Do the right, whnte'er lieUde ! 

Haste not — rest not — conflicts past, 

'. Wel/sang ton Gartke. 



ACnOHS— deteimlne Vortb. 

Not ftlone to know, hut to net according to 
thy Itnowledge, ia thy de«tiiiatioii,^proclainig 
the voico of thy inmost wuL Not (or indo- 
lent cuntemplntiua and study of thyself, nor 
for brooding over emotiotiB of pioty — no, for 
action won oxlitenca given thes; thy actiona, 
and thy astioni alone, determine thy worth. 
/oAann GoUlui Fixhic. 

AOTIOlfH-are of Inflnita Etarttcity. 

Let na. if we moat have great actions, 
miiko our own bo. All action is of infinite 
ulaaticityi and t)ie least Kilniita of being in- 
flated with celeatud air, until it eclipKU the 
aun and moon. Jlalj>\ WiJila £maion. 

ACnONB— ' 

He i» incapable of a tnJy good aetion. who 
Itnowi not the pleasure of contemplating 
the good actiona of othen. 

Johann Gatpar LavaUr. 

ACTIONS— laiUnff Joy of Good. 

]f thou doat ill, the joy fades, not the puna : 

If well, the {lain doth fade, the joy remains. 

Gear<Jt JJctIkH. 

ACnotTB— to be done VtrtaooBiy, mast be 
done Freely. 
For a thing to bo done virtuously it must 
be done voluntarily ; but this is not enough, 
it is not all. It u ui indispensable condi- 
tion, but not the only condition. The other 
conditioii — that to bo done virtuously it must 
be done bocauso of its virtuousness, or its 
virtuouaness muat be the prompting consi- 
deration which led Co the doing of it.' It 
is not volition alone wliich makei a thing 
virtUDoa, but a volition under a sense of 
duty; and that only is a moral performonco 
to which a man is urged by the sense or 
feeling of moral obligation. It may Iw done 
nt the bidding of inclination, but without 
this it is not done at the bidding of prin- 
ciple. Without this it is not virtuous. 

Sei: Tluu. dialnuri, tl.D. {Mor. Phil.) 

ACTIVE— Effort. 

!Tte true philosophy or method of doing 
good ia first of all, and princijuklly, to be good 
—to have a character that will of itself com- 
municate good. Tliere must and will bo 
active effort wheni there ia goodness of 

Erinciple; but the latter we should hold (o 
e the principal thing, the root and life of all. 
The Chnstlan is called a light, not tighc- 
ning. In order to act with effect on others^ 



ABVBBSrTT 

he must walk in the Sfiiut, and thus become 
the imago of goodnesBi be must be go ak~ 
to God, and so filled with His diapoaitioi 
that he shall seem to surround himself wi 
a hallowed atmoopbere. It ia folly to endea- 
vour to make ounelvea shine before we are 
luminous. ... It is the great idea of the 
Gospel of God, and the work of His SplBlT, 
to make you lights in the world. His greatest 
joy is to gi^e you character, to beautify you- 
example, io exalt your principles, and mok 
you each the depositary of His own almighty 
grace- But in order to this, something is 
' — a full surrender of 



your 



mind t. 



petual desire of this spiritual intimacy; 1 
ing this, liaving a piuticipation thus of the 
goodness of Got], you will as naturally ci 



Ra. UoTocc BuituitU, D.D. (The ,V™ Lift). 

ACTlViry— the first CUaiactorlstic at Mind. 

The fint characteristic of the mind, 
iigiously considered, is activity. Mind is 
motion, mind is inipulse, mind is vibration, 
mind is God's thought ; and His thought 
keeps for ever thinking. Intellect is not 
pond-lika ; it is ourrent-like. Intellectual 
life is only a prolongation of force. No ele- 
ment of God is stagnant. If it knows calm- 
ness of state, it is the calmness of life which 
can, at any moment, be thrilled from surface 
to deepest depths with vibrations. Mind, 
therefore, in its religious connections, n ' 
be for ever active. Be not afraid, therefore, 
to think. Let your minds go forth con- 
tinually in search of facts. Knock at the 
door of every phenomenon ; press Bg;ainst ths 
door until the fastenings of it yield to your 
pressure, rnd, passing in, you stand eye to 
eya in prcwence of its long-pent mystery. 
Wherever there is darkness, creep into it, 
and when you have entered within ita gloom, 
kindle tbe torch of investigation, and look 
around you to discover the hidden wonder. 
Explorations, spiritually, are for ever in order. 
llei: II'. H. it. Jlvmty. 

AsvzBsrrr-fuiB to the Ckiod. 

Valour soars abovfl 
What the world calls misfortune and aSie- 

These arc not ills, ciso would they never fall 
On Heaveu's first favourites, and the best of 
men. JomcjiH AJditoii, 

ADVERSmr— shows the Man. 

Ho who h.ith never warred with misery, 
Nor ever tugged with fortune and distrcsf, 



ABVBBsrr? 

Batli bad n' oocurion, nor do Geld to tij 
The itrmgth tnd tonxa of hii worthiuoa 
TboM put* oF judgment which felicity 
Keepa la cuncealed, afiliction murt express. 
Atid onlj men Bhow their abQitiei, 
Asd vliKt tbey mn, in their eitremitie*. 

Saaiid Danid. 

iDTEBS^T— lands to BtreDKtIien tlw Und. 

In ulvenity 
%e mind groira tough hj l>ufl«ttillg the 

'Which, in auccvra ditaolriDg, (inki to cue, 
And liaea kU Ikt fimmeai. Nicholai Jtoict. 

UVOOJLTB-Onr. 
"nioa, the contrite ilnner'i Fricod I 
Who loving, lov'tt them to the end ; 
On thii atone mj hopci depend, 

That Ttum vdt pteul for me t 
'^itn wttiy in the ChriaUan race, 
Tu off appean my reWing-place, 
ini, lainting, I inistnut Thy grace, 
IWi, Saviour, plead for me I 
I "litn I have erred and gone artray 
Aiir from Theo and wiadoni'i way, 
' And Me no grading, gUmniering ray, 
BtQ], Saviour, plead for mo 1 
S? ^^"^ ^7 "'J '"" inxio bold, 
wiwi from Thy cro«i to loo»e my hold, 
' ITW tiilh Thj pitying Amu enfold, 
' And plead, oh 1 plead for me I 

^ "hen my dying hour drswa near, 
■™«ii«i with conflict, pain, and fear, 
' "mtomy fainting mg^t appear 
I Pleading is Heaven for me I 

JW Ihe (all li^t of heavenly day 
™W^i my iiiiiB in dread army, 
™j ITirni Wt waahed them lUl away,— 
uy. Thou plead'nt for me ! 
' CliarloUt Elliott. 

iWIOnoiB— the Wind of tho BonL 

"Wtiona are, aa it were, the wind of the 
•™'- Ud then the aoul !■ aa it *houId be, 
'«»ili»ndtheraobecahned that it moves 
■"■Ub it ahoaU, nor yet toned with tein- 
{««• le B»ve dlKirderW— when it U so weU- 
^■'•■Md that ft la neither lift up nor cast 
™* loo much. Onr affecUona must not 
iw to Ixeanie mindy passions, for tlicii, aa a 
"'« that overflowa the hanki, th^carrv 
^H^ tlnne and soil with them. Though 
•"tftas bo the wind of tho sou!, yet unruly 
P"Jnu are it* atonni, and will overturn iJl 
" MJ be not snppressed. The best, as we 
■ S^ "** **** "^ ■'^'^''" '' *''*T ^° ""* steer 
■"il tieuts aiigbt, are in danger of nddeu 
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, from sinning, and if the furnace b 
■even times hotter it U'HI make the aaJnt 
seven times better for them. God had one \ 
Son {namely, CMRiar) without dn, but Hs i 
never had any without aorrow j He had one 
(Chhibt), without oomiption, but none with- 
out corrtotion. Fiery triali make eotden 
Christians, aanctifled afflictions are sjoritual 
promotions, and It is better to be pteaerved 
in brine than perish In honey. 

Jlxt. John Dyer. 
AnUcnoH-^aTBlopi Chaiaetar. 

life is a progreneivo principle, and. in Its 
progress to vigour and mnturily, is often 
assisted by apparently odTtirse priociplca. 

The tree u frequently diatressed that it 
may bear fruit ; man is inoculated with dis- 
ease that he nmy preserve bis health ; and 
the Christian ii called to endure afitiction 
that his divine nature may be purified from 
earthly sdhenona, and shine out the brighter 
and the stronger. Rrr. Ayidrea Sttd, J)J). 

ATFLIcnoir— Oloudi ui Emblem of. 

Everywhere the Highest of all maketh the 
Anidt His chariot, and they are also the dust 
of His feet. Clouda, too, are His vesture. 
They are the appropriate ligni of myiteiy, 
and maJBrtj, and mercy. Sometimes In 



regiments of clouds marelilng over our heads, 
heralds of tho atorm, and we say, " Ah 1 If we 
cuutd bat turn titem over on tho other side, 
what should we sec!" AVhy, most certainly, 
with mystery, the grandest majesty ; and as 
we look up there at those clouda, irnngiaation 
runs riot, and ted on step by step, we wonder, 
aa the higher we climb we End still other 
heighte unsealed. There is mercy t Do you 
" ne that clouds are " the repository of 
is"? What it they ni'o? I tell vou 
atoima are only other names for menses ; 
for behind the veiy blackcet etorm'cloud that 
rer brooded o'er the Chriatinn, there was, 
id ever will be, a bright and silver lining, 
if you have only faith enough to sec it. 
He darkest cloud is not all dorlmesa. 
The roughest wave hath white foam near it. 
And sparkles through the gloomiest uight. 
Some solitary star to cheer it." 
Oh. may there never be to naadoud sodeep, 
dense, so dork, that oiu' prayers will not 
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penetrate it; but may such a measure of 
grace be given us to enable us to exercise 
faith enough to pray as our ascended Lord 
would have us pray, that our prayers may 
penetrate the overhanging cloud of doubtful 
fear, and find acceptance in the realm of 
perfect sunshine. Be cheerful, sad heart, 
and with staff in hand march on through the 
dark night of life ; and if sometimes, by the 
reason of your smallness of faith, you cannot 
see your risen Saviour, but see only the cloud 
through which He entered, yet so live, so 
walk, that the light of revelation may come 
to you dispelling the mist, so that at the last 
you rise to the life immortal, and ascending 
to His holy hill, may sit with Him within 
the gates of pearl in that better country to 
whicn Jesus has gone, that He might pre- 
pare the everlasting rest remaining for the 
people of God ; and the grand attraction of 
that rest is to be in heaven, for ever with 
Jesus, where there is no sin, sorrow, care, or 
death. 

" I love to think of heaven ; its cloudless light. 
Its tearless joys, its recognitions, and its 

fellowships 
Of love and joy unending. But when my 

mind anticipates 
The sight of God Incarnate, all heaven 
besides is 

Swallowed up in this : 
That He who was my hope of heaven below 
Becomes the gloiy of my heaven above." 

Jtev, Dr. Lane, 

APFLIonONS— are CorrectlYe In O0D*S 

Hand. 

A discreet physician minds not so much 
what we desire as what is convenient, and a 
lancet performs what juleps will not; so 
God Almiohtt takes away spiritual super- 
fluities rather than grants what we inordi- 
nately desire, and a few afflictions help to 
moderate our corrupt affections and appease 
our inordinate appetites. 

ffon, Jtobert Boyle, 



Those only who have suffered know to teach ; 
The heart that has not felt the doubts and 

fears 
That make a sorrow all too deep for tears, 
Cannot point out the thorny road to reach 
The blessed peace that breaks upon the dark ; 
The worthless steel that passes through 

the fire. 
Comes bright and spotless from the glow- 
ing pyre, 
Undimmed by loveless stain or impure mark. 
And thus the soul that through the ordeal 
Of suffering comes forth triumphantly, 
6 



Has gained the virtues that lay hidden all 

Until the fire made them shine buoyantly ; 
And, with the new-foimd knowledge deep 

and clear. 
It brings glad echoes to the listening ear. 

Stewart BobertKn, 

A!PFLlOTl01X—iB OOD'S Furnace. 

He that from dross would win the precious 
ore. 

Bends o'er the crucible an earnest eye. 
The searching, subtle process to explore. 

Lest the one brilliant moment should pass 

When in the molten silver's virgin mass 
He meets his pictured face as in a glass. 

Thus in God's furnace are His children tried ; 

Thrice happy they who to the end endure ! 
But who the fiery trial may abide? 

Who from the crucible come forth so pure, 
That He, whose eyes of flame look through 

the whole. 
May see His image perfect in the soul? . 

Not with an evanescent glimpse alone, 
As in that mirror the refiner's face. 
But stamped with Heaven's broad signet, 
there be shown 
Immanuel's features, full of truth and 
grace,— 
And round this seal of love this motto be, 
" Not for a moment, but eternity ! " 

Jiev, Jame$ Montgomery, 

AFFLIOnON— onr Qethsemane Honrs. 

It is a great thin^ when our Gethsemane 
hours come, when uie cup of bitterness is 
pressed to our lips, and when we pray that 
it mav pass away, to feel that it is not fate, 
that it IB not necessity, but divine love for 
good ends working upon us. 

Eev, Edwin Chopin* 

Where is the wise disputer of the world 
who says that pain and afflictions are not 
evils? ^ring him to Gethsemane ; there shall 
he see a just Man and perfect — a Man whose 
conscience reproaches him with no vice or 
folly, a Man whose life hath been piety and 
love — ^unaffected piety, disinterested love ; a 
Man in whose ample mind are hidden all the 
treasures of knowledge ; a Man surely as- 
suredly entitled to every comfort which the 
consciousness of perfection, of perfect virtue, 
and of perfect wisdom can bestow : he shall 
see this wise, this good, this perfect Man, 
this Man in union with Divinity, overwhelmed 
with grief and tribulation. Surely He bears 
our griefs. He carries our sorrows. He under- 
goes the diastisement of our peace. See His 
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\ moitified looks, His troabled gestores 1 See 

' the bloody sweat I Strmnge symptoms of the 

1 mrattered pangs that r^id His ligfateons 

bait. ' See Him prostrate on the earth in 

; loxioossopplication. Humble thyself, Ovaui 

phQoBophy ! dismiss thy arrogant maxims : 

, ktm from this affecting roe^acle a better 

vndam than thine own: learn it of Him 

, vbo brought it from above. Say not that 

ifflktioii is not an evil : say that it is to be 

bone with hmnilitY, as the punishment of 

, nn; to be endured with fortitude, as the 

, bntnunent of good; to be accepted with 

tbnkfnbesB as the discipline of God, whereby 

He trains His sons to virtue, and fits the 

^iitooos for gloiy; but confess that it is 

' that whkh the most perfect natures do the 

•■ nust abhor; that, which it is the wisdom of 

BUDf ^vith due submission to the diq)ensa- 

' tuu of Providence, to shun. 

Bithop Samud HonUy, 

OtUffRXXB—'Bap^ our Anchor. 

It is ^liction that is to test the nature of 
TOOT experiences. An anchor is not bad when 
it lies upon the deck ; it is convenient when 
*e Qie it in a tranquil harbour; .but when 
tbe itan are hidden, and the storm is on the 
<lMp» and you are driving in upon the coast, 
tb«nit is idvation. We need a hope, a faith, 
*bich, while it will be a convenience in fair 
veather, will be our mainstay on foul and 
itonny days. JUv, Henry Ward Beeeher, 

AFFUcnoV— when Tended by Melancholy. 

Die truth is, when we are afflicted, we are 
pBenQy troubled with a malicious kind of 
iBdancholy; we only dwell and pore upon 
the nd and dark occurrences of F^vidence, 
U^never take notice of the more benign and 
^"^ ones. Our way in this world is like a 
^^ under a row of trees, checkered with 
^ ttd ahade ; and because we cannot all 
*W walk in the sunshine, we therefore 
I*^a«ely fix only upon the darker passages, 
^iolose all thie comfort of our comforts. 
We are like froward children, who, if you 
^ one of their playthinss from them, 
^^"'^ away aU the rest in spite. 

Bithop Ezdeid Hcpkins. 

^FVUcnoHS— often the Remit of onr own 

MIWlOlTlgl. 

^ for the afliictions and sufferings which 
P^ men, these are not natural, and of 
^WB making, but the result and fruit of 
^ own dtnngs, the effects and consequences 
|°j[^ iD use of our own liberty and free 
?^i •od God does not wilungly send 
w&iqion us, but we wilfully pull them down 

7 
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upon ourselves ; for *' He doth not afflict 
wdlingly, nor grieve the children of men," 
as the prophet teUs us (Lam. iiL 33) : **6oD 
made not death, neither hath He pleasure in 
the destructicm of the living ; but men pull 
destruction upon themselves with the works 
of their own hands." All the evils that are 
in the world are either the effects of their 
own sin, as poverty and disgrace, pains, dis- 
eases, and death, which are sometimes more 
immediately inflicted upon men by a visible 
providence and hand of GoD, but are usually 
brought upon us by ourselves, in the natural 
course and order of things ; or they are the 
effects of other men's sins, brought upon us 
by the ambition and covetousness, by the 
malice and cruelty of others. And these 
evils, though they are procured and caused 
by others, yet they are deserved by ourselves ; 
and thou^ they are immediately from the 
hands of men, yet we ought to look farther, 
and consider them as directed and disposed 
by the providence of GoD; as David did 
when Shimei cursed him. " God," said he, 
"hath bid him to curse David ;" though it 
immediately proceeded from Shimei*s inso- 
lence and iU-nature. 

Archbishop John Tillctton, 

AFFLICTION— Necessity ot 

The people of God have the same need of 
affliction as our bodies have of phyaic, that 
our trees have of pruning, that gold and 
silver have of the furnace, that liquors have 
of straining, that iron hath of the file, and 
that the cluld hath of the rod. 

Btv, Philip Henry, 



Since afflictions are absolutely necessary 
for every believer, it is a most pernicious 
practice to sit ruminating on the aggravation 
of them, and reckoning up and dwelling on 
the dark side, for this actually doubles and 
trebles them ; so it is also in frequently 
speaking of them to others ; it is true indeed 
tnat it relieves and comforts a troubled saint 
to tell his sorrow to a pious and sincere 
friend, but to relate our trials to almost 
every one and in almost every company, is 
imprudent and unbecoming a true Christian ; 
the best way is to be much in prayer, and in 
the constant use of all the means to trust 
God through the merits of Christ, either to 
deliver us out of our afflictions, or to support 
us under them. It is alao proper to make it 
a matter of repeated prayer, to be enabled 
to meet difficulties witn a smiling counten- 
ance, and to speak of them as if they were 
small. If then we had faith in exercise 
under hardships, if we compared our sorrows 
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with many that we must know have siiffered 
much more, if we could cast all our care 
upon GrOD, -and think and speak very little 
of them, our afflictions would almost vanish 
away. PrenderU Jonathan Edwards, 

AFFLIOnON— the True Boa4l to Heaven. 

I know no sweeter way to heaven than 
through free grace and hard trials together, 
and where grace is, hard triab are seldom 
wanting. God*s children must not always 
expect to lean upon His bosom ; He some- 
times lets them down, as it were, on the cold 
frosty side of the hill JHffiadty, and makes 
them for a time walk barefooted upon thorns, 
yet does He still keep Hia eye of love upon 
them all the while. Our pride must have 
winter weather to rot it. In all the suffer- 
ings of the saints GrOD intends His own glory 
and their good ; this is the twofold mark He 
aims at, and He does not shoot at random, 
but always hits the true mark. The weak 
and dim sight of a believer looks too often 
on the dark side in affliction, but if he were 
enabled to look more on the bright side of 
€rOD*s love, he would receive much more 
comfort. The Lobd sometimes feeds His 
people with hunger, and makes them spirit- 
ually fat with wants and distress. 

Bev, Samud Mutherford, 

AFFXJOnON— Sanctified to tbe Christian. 

As depraved and sinful creatures, and liv- 
ing in a sinful world, every believer has 
springs of sorrow and uneasinen within him ; 
but although grace does not dry up the 
springs, it sanctifies them all, and for our 
comfort we may reflect that one affliction 
thus sanctified prepares for others, and makes 
them both more tolerable and more useful. 
. Dr. John Witherapoon, D.D. 

AFFLIOnOK— tlie School of Virtne. 

Affliction is a school of virtue ; it corrects 
levity, and interrupts the confidence of sin- 
ning. Bishop Francis Atterburtf, 

Affliction is a kind of moral gymnasium 
in which the disciples of Christ are trained 
to robust exercise, hardy exertion, and severe 
conflict. Hannah More, 

JkFFLIcnON— Solace for, in GOD'S Word. 

Throughout all ranks the afflicted form a 
considerable part of the human race, for 
even those who are cidled prosperous are 
sometimes obliged to drink from the cup of 
bitterness ; the Gospel is particularly en- 
titled to our r^^rd, by accommodating itself 
with great tenderness to thoee in tribuUtion ; 
8 



it is not merely a system of doctrines or pre- 
cepts, but the same voice which enjoins our 
duty utters the words of consolation. Christ 
affords rest to the disturbed mind ; let them 
come to Him, and they shall regain peace 
and quietness ; while bad men trace in their 
calamities the hand of an offended Sovereign, 
real Christians view them as the necessary 
chastisement of a merciful Father, and de- 
sire to wait with patience till the designs of 
Providence are accomplished. In the mean- 
time the Grospel opens to them its blessed 
and holy sanctuary ; GrOD is with them, 
Christ and the Holt Spirit are with them, 
and though every earthly friend should leave 
them, they can look up to heaven to One 
who will never forsake Uiem. To these pre- 
sent consolations the religion of Christ adds 
the joyful prospects of a future state. This 
life is only the temporary mansion of painful 
though necessary (Uscipline ; when that dis- 
cipline ia finished, all the saints will be 
assembled in the blissful regions above, and 
then all the troubles of this life will only be 
as an imcomfortable dream from which one 
awakes into health, light, and joy. 

Dr. Hugh Blair, 

AFFLICTION— Prayer for Strength In. 

The narrow way that leads up to heaven 
Must here through strife and tribulation, 
lie; 
Then, on the thorny path may strength bo 
given. 
This sinful flesh, O Lord, to crucify. 
Oh, take this feebleness away. 
And make me strong to meet each futuro 
day! 

Here daily crosses come to tiy our weakness. 
Here every member must a burden bear ; 

But, O my Saviour, if I take with meekness 
The cross appointed by Thy love and care. 
Too great, too long, it will not be. 

For it IB weighed and measured out by Thee. 

So help me. Lord, Thy holy will to suffer, 

And stin a learner at Thy feet to be ; 
Give faith and patience when the way \3 
rougher. 
And at the end a joyful victory. 

Thus grief itself is changed to song, 
Ofttimes on earth, but evermore ere long. 

Kaii Heinrich von Bogatzki^ 

AFFLICTIONS— are often Temporary Ad' 

yantagee. 

Consider that afflictions are oftentimes the 
occasions of great temporal advantages ; &n3 
we must not look upon them as they si^ 
down heavily iqxm us, but as they serve aama 
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d GiOd's endi, and the purposes of univenal 

I proridenoe. And when a prince fights justly, 

mi jti unproqteroQsly, if he could see idl 

I tkw reasons for which God hath so ordered 

I it, he would think it the most reasonable 

; thing in the worid, and that it would be 

I Toj ill to hare it otherwise. If a man could 

hftve opened one of the pages of the Divine 

I coontel, and could have seen the event of 

! Joseph's being sold to the merchants of 

I Midiin, he might, with much reason, have 

I driod op the young man*s tean : and when 

I GoD*8 purposes are opened in the events of 

I thingi,*as it was in the case of Joseph when 

I be nutained his father's family and became 

M of Egypt, then we see what ill judgment 

ve made of things, and that we were passion- 

ite u children, and transported wiUi sense 

ttd mirtaken interest 

Biakap Jeremy Taylor » 

AFFUCnoV— tempen Joy to Woe. 

Afliiction, then, is ours ; 
We sre the trees, whom shaking fastens 
mon, 
^Hiile blustering winds destroy the wanton 
bowers. 
And ruffle sJl their curious knots and store. 
H7 God, so temper joy and woe 
^Thy bri^t beuns may tame Thy bow. 

George Herbert, 

ARUCnoV— UsM of. 

A black doud makes the traveller mend 
^ ptee and mind his home ; whereas a fair 
^J and a pleasant way waste his time, and 
tut itealeth away his affections in the pro- 
"P^ of the country. However others may 
^'oskot it, yet I take it as a mercy that now 
^ tben Bome clouds come between me and 
^ nn, and many times some troubles do 
J^eal my comforts ; for I perceive, if I 
^^ find too much friendship in my inn, 
IB my pflgrimage, I should soon forget my 
father's house and my heritage. 

Dr. Bichard Lucat, 

A6>D~tii0, Btilerer. 

When a noble life has prepared old age, it 
^ not the decline that it reveals, but the first 
<ttji of immortaUty. Madame de Stad. 

^^'SlUtbe, GOD deals loirlngly wltb. 

Even's dealings are very loving and 
J^ inth the aged. There is the love and 
*^J<lQiie8s with which a genial and serene 
^^ige is surrounded. "Honour, love, 
^^^^ieooe, troops of friends," and young chil- 
^ dinging round their knees. Grand- 
^*"ldica are a wonderful institutioD, beau- 



tiful as wcmderfuL God has so ordered the 
course of our pilgrimage that as our children 
scatter, build themselves homes and leave us 
bare, children's children shall gather round 
us, and glad young voices shall fill our homes. 
All the joy with which young children fill a 
house shaU return to us, with none of the 
care, none of the burden, none of the pain. 
Grandpapa and grandmamma, if they have 
the true ripeness of age, have an honour, a 
dignity, in the home which no potentate on 
earth can mate. They may themselves be a 
care and burden. The old patriarchs may 
be a little exacting and sensitive to the least 
anpearance of neglect ; but it is a care which 
luesses young follu and honours them. Never 
is childnood so beautiful as in its ministry to 
age. It is a burden that trains our youth to 
bear the burden of life manfully, and pro- 
pares for them in turn an honoured and 
happy old age when at length their work is 
over and their rest is won. 

Rev, Baldwin Brown ( Toung Men 
and Maidens). 

ACnrosncISM— the Foe of True Religion. 

It is altogether misleading to suppose that 
religion is endangered in the nineteenth cen- 
tury any more than it was in the first. Re- 
ligion hves now just as it has always lived. 
Freed from the accessories which have been 
so often mistaken for its essence, it is as true 
now as ever it was. If there be any analogy 
between the individual and the race, the 
religion of the world has now reached com- 
parative maturity, and is necessarily stronger 
than it was in infancy or during the period 
of its youth. Its historic origin may be un- 
discoverable in the past ; but we find no 
period in which it has been absent ; and 
during every century that has elapsed it has 
struck its root deeper in the soil of human 
nature, while it has proved itself to be indi- 
genous to every land. Its history is the 
history of progressive development and of 
continuously unfolding life. Though now 
assailed in many ways — as it has always 
been — its most formidable foe is by no means 
a modem assailant. It is neither an antago- 
nistic system nor an opposing hierarchy. It 
IB not even the tradition that has overlaid it, 
nor the ** enemy in the household " that has 
so often destroyed its unity in the strife of 
par^ spirit or the clash of rival doctrines. 
It is a far subtler antagonist — one that is 
neither ancient nor modem, but a tendency 
permanently present behind the world's re- 
ligion — associated with all its forms, and 
working tmdemeath all its symbols. This, 
which I call its most formidable foe, is now 



jpolcen of u Agnogticiain. From it religion 
has more Co fear than from any form of ex- 
plicit Atheiaro, becauBe it refrains from direct 
attack— afElmiing that all the doctrines of 
religion belong to tha Bpbers of the unknow- 
able. Our modem Agnoaticiam, however, 
cootuina DothiDg that w new except the name ; 
and the one great dogma which it oontrovertg 
-cuntniiu nothing that is superannuated. A 
piuiic-Eitiicken ngo is apt to forget that criti- 
cJHln haa always exlHted eide by aide vith the 
religion which it hu endeavoured to test, and 
which it ha* perhaps protected aa much aa it 
haa aasaileiL It is conatantly forgotten that 
predeceseora folt the limits of the know- 
able qoite aa truly ss we do, and that the 
Kune Intellectual puides, the same moral 
diilicultiea, with which we are familiar, preascd 
upon the general mind of the race two 
thouHand yean ago, without extinguishing 
its reverence or destroying the worahip of 
the Invisible. Neither our faith nor our 
doubt is a thing of yeaterday. In every age, 
also, criticism has demolished some of the 
fmmeworka built around religion which their 
Authors fancied were part of its csaence. But 
9 breaking up of these frameworks has 
ver injured the soul or spirit of devotion. 
On the contrary, it has set it free, giving it 
opportunity for new departures, to prove its 
inmiortalitv by development in fn»h direo* 
tions. Reljgioua intuition never dies. Its 
■activity is spontaneous and unceasing ; while 
the labour of the underatanding, working 
4ilong with the spiritual inatinots, invariably 
builcb up some fresh RcaSolding of dogma 
which posterity destroys. 

ntc. Ptvftuor Knight, LL.D. 
JUM— «. Fixed one necwtary. 

With reipect to any final lum or end, the 
greater part of mankind live at hazard. They 
have no certain harbour in view, nor direct 
their course by sjiy fiied star. But to him 
that knowoth not the port to which he is 
bound, no wind can be favomnble ; neither 
con he who has not yet determined at what 
loari; he is to shoot lUrect his arrow aright. 
Li-i'jhUm and S. T. CoUridsc (Aidi). 



It is cot, however, the less true that there 
[a a proper object to aim at ; and if this 
object be meant by the term ?iappinai 
<though I think that not the most appro- 
priate term for a state the perfection of 
vhich corndstB in the exclusion of all hap, 
t>, ehanct), I assert that there is such a 
thing as human hap^ness, as tummvm bontirn, 
T ultimate pood. What thia is the Bible 



AI.Tj IN ALL 

alone shows cleariy and certainly, and points 
out the way that leada to the ottainment of 
it. This is that which prevailed with St. 
Augustine to study the Scriptures, and en- 
gaged his affection to them. "In Cicero, 
and Plato, and other such ivriters," says he, 
" I meet with many things acutely sud, and 
things that excite a certain warmth of 
emotion, hut in none of them do I find 
these words t 'Comt nnto me, all ;k Wot 
labour nid are heaty laden, and I iciii i/iee 
yoa re^.' " 

Leightoa and S. T. Cderidge [Aidi). 

ALL Df ALL— CHRIST li. 

Christ is all in creation. Wo owe our 
being to Him, "All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything 
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to commit our souls to Him as unto a faithful 
Creator. He is All in All in providences ; — 
universal to all ; special to His Church ; 
partioular to outselvei. He is onr " All " 
m redeuiption, — in the work of conviction, 
illumination, and humiliation, — so in justifi- 
cation ; there is not a sin pardoned but for 
Hia merit's sake. He is our Righteousness, 
our Peace, our Propitiation, and our Advo- 
cate. Ho is All in All in consolation. The 
Spirit, who is the Couporter, ia of His 
sending; and how doth tho Spirit comfort 
but by telling the soul that Chbist is ours. 
He alone keeps us from falling away and 
being overcome by temptation. He is All 
in All for teaching and for strength ; and 
there is no dying safely and comfortably 
without Him. Never fear to look death in 
tho face if Chhibt be thine. He will be All 
in All at judgment : He ia tho Judge — the 
Advocate — our best and only plea; and 
what is the heaven of heaven but to ba 
with Jsst-s—in the vision and fmition of 
Him, to behold Hia gloiy and to partake 
with Him In itT He is the AJpha, from 
whom all cornea, and tha Omega, to whom 
all tends. Ckbiht is All b All to be known 
— to be choBon^to be loved — to be desired 
■ — to be deb'ghled in — to be truslM — to be 
thought on — to be preached — to be followed 
oa our patlem for Imitation. He is All in 
All in the Scriptures — in the Sacraments — 
in Sabbaths— and in pmying. A Christless 
prayer is nf as little worth rs anv of tha 
other. " What think ja of Ckribt ( " 

Bet: Philip Uenrg. 
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ihat Thou wilt, without Thee we are 



ALI08T. 

But wherefore "almost," and why not 
altogether? How came it that he stopped 
abort where he did and never advanced any 
further? Alas ! brethren, it is only too easy 
to mwer this qaestion. Our own hearts 
lopply, and only too well, the answer, when 
they whisper to us that, under like tempta- 
tkni, we might only too probably have 
ito]iped ihort where Agrjppa stopped. For 
^ppote he had been aJtogether persuaded. 
What a change in all his outward conditions 
of existence must have followed ! what a 
ooming-down from his pride of place ! To 
be a Christian was not so easy a thing then 
ai it is now. No more of that great pomp, 
no more of those obsequious crowds, no more 
of that royal purple, no more of those flat- 
taia and favours which the world reserves 
for its own, for the great and prosperous 
UDODg its own children. Then, too, if the 
^j[was bound, as there is too much reason 
to believe^ in the cords of an unholiest at- 
tirinnen i , those cords must have been snapped 
uooda at once, that secret wickedness utterly 
pot away. And other thoughts, as we can 
little dcobt, rose up before him, even the 
^iMights of all the scorn and all the bitter 
■ttckery which that same world has in store 
for those that desert its allegiance. What 
voold they say at Rome? What would th^ 
■9 at Jerusalem ? What would they say in 
Gnar's palace, what in the Great San- 
^fdm, when it was told, as the latest and 
^ piqnant news of the day, that he, that 
^ igrippa, had thrown in his lot with 
^desj^sed Nazarene, the crucified Gali- 
on! All this, we may well beUeve, passed 
niftly through his nund ; he counted the 
^ and that cost seemed too much for him 

Ohl sadness of all sadnesses— that "al 



^^*' vhidi never ripened into " quite ; '* 
^ ^ve stood CO the brink of the great river 
^, olntioo, and yet never to have com- 
^^ted OQiselves to its waves ; to have seen 
we Kbg afar off, some glimpses of His 
•••nty, and yet never to haye followed on 
^ bow Him more^ and thus never to see 
% near I Oh 1 sadness of all sadnesses, 
Jl^dgQilt of all guilts! And that this may 
^aerer ours, let us pray earnestly and with 
'''iBcthing such a prayer as this : "Fix, Lord, 
^ wavering hearts on Thee. Strengthen 
^ veak desires for Thee. Suffer us not to 
^ back from Thee, even though we would. 
^^ op our way behind us, though this be 
^ thorns. Draw us to Thyself, and, hav- 
IJK drawn, bind us by any coids to the horns 
* ^ altar. Compel us by any discipline 
II 



of love, that we be not almost, but altogether, 
Thine." 

Archbishop Trench {Sermont Preached 
for the mod part in Irdand), 

ALKSCU VIM 0— without Hope of Reward. 

Give, looking for nothing again ; that is, 
without consideration of future advantages : 
give to children, to old men, to the unthank- 
ful, and the dying, and to those you shall 
never see again; for else your alms or 
courtesy is not charity, but traffic and mer- 
chandise ; and be sure that you omit not to 
relieve the needs of your enemy and the in- 
jurious ; for so, possibly, you may win him 
to yourself ; but do you intend the winning 
him to God. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

In alms, regard thy means and others* merit ; 
Think heaven a better bargain than to give 
Only thy single market-money for it. 
Join hands with GrOD to make a man to 
live; 
Give to all something : to a good poor man : 
Till thou change names, and be where he 
began. 

Man is GrOD*B image ; but a poor man is 
Ghrist'b stamp to boot: both images re- 
gard. 
GrOD reckons for him, counts the favour His. 
Write, So much given to God ; thou shalt 
be heard. 
Let thine alms go before, and keep heaven's 
gate 
Open for thee ; or both may come too late. 

George Herbert, 

ALMSQIVIHCI— Rule for. 

Let us proportion our alms to our ability, 
lest we provoke God to proportion His bless- 
ings to our alms. 

Bishop William Beveridge, 

ALONB— we must meet Death. 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone. 
Since all alone — so Heaven has willed — 
we die. 
Nor e'en the tenderest heart, and next our 
own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and 
sigh? 
Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 

Our hermit roirits dwell, and range apart ; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow — 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the 
heart. Jtev, John KebU. 

ALONB— we Live, and Alone we Die. 

Alone must every son of man meet his trial 
hour. The individuality of the soul neces- 
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Bitates that. Each man is a new soul in this 
world, untried, with a boundless possible 
before him. No one can predict what he 
may become, prescribe his duties, or mark 
out his obligations. Each man's own nature 
has its own peculiar rules ; and he must take 
up bis life-plan alone, and persevere in it in 
a perfect privacy, with which no stranger 
intermeddleth. Each man's temptations are 
made up of a host of peculiarities, internal 
and external, which no other mind can mea- 
sure. Tou are tried alone : alone you pass 
into the desert — alone you must bear and 
conquer in the agony — alone you must be 
sifted by the world. There are moments 
known only to a man's own self, when he sits 
by the poisoned springs of existence, ** yearn- 
ing for a morrow which shall free him from 
the strife." And there are trials more ter- 
rible than that. Not when vicious inclina- 
tions are opposed to holy, but when virtue 
conflicts with virtue is the real rending of 
the soul in twain. A temptation in which 
the baser nature struggles for mastery can 
be met by the whole united force of the spirit ; 
but it is when obedience to a Heavenly 
Father can be only paid by disobedience to 
an earthly one, or fidelity to duty can be 
only kept by infidelity to some entangling 
engagement, or the straight path must be 
taken over the misery of others, or the 
counsel of the affectionate friend must be 
met with a " Get thee behind me, Satan " — 
oh 1 it is then, when human advice is un- 
available, that the soul feels what it is to , be 
alone. 

Once more: we are alone in djring. All 
that is human drops from us in that hour. 
Human faces flit and fade, and the soimds 
of the world become confused. ** I shall die 
alone" — ^yes, and alone you live. The philo- 
sopher teUs us that no atom in creation 
touches another atom. They only approach 
within a certain distance ; then the attraction 
ceases, and an invisible something repels: 
they only seem to touch. No soul touches 
another soul except at one or two points, and 
those chiefly external — ^a fearful and a lonely 
thought, but one of the truest of life. Death 
only realises that which has been the fact all 
along. In the central deeps of our being we 
are alone. 

Bev, P, W. Rdbertaon {Sermmu), 

ALTAR- CHRIST the. 

He who is the Altar on which I die to sin 
shall be the Altar on which I live to GoD. 
For pardon and for godliness, Chbist shall be 
my alL 

![%e Very Rev, He/nry Law, 

12 



AMBITION. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the 
meanest offices ; so climbing is performed in 
the same posture with creeping. 

Dean Swift, 

AMEN. 

The word "Amen" is of Hebrew origin, 
and it is to be counted not only as an assent 
to what has just been said, but also an earnest 
desire for its accomplishment. It gives wings 
to prayer, and exerts the same power over it 
which the springing of the bent bow has 
upon the arrow, and sends it swiftly toward 
heaven. Amen expresses calmness and as- 
surance of the fnuts of prayer. The Holt 
Spirit alone grants the true Amen, in pro- 
phetic anticipation of the answer in peace; 
and Amen combines the promise of GoD and 
the vow of man — Chbist our Yea and Amen, 

Rev, John N, NorUm, D,D, 



** These things saith the Amen, the faith- 
ful and true Witness, the beginning of the 
creation of GoD." Christ Himself is the 
Confirmation and the Guarantee not only of 
all His own words, but of all the words of 
God. He Himself is the faithful and true 
Witness of God to us, and of God in us. 
And He Himself is (as it should be rendered) 
the Head of the creation of God, supreme 
over all things. The first expression regards 
especially the past ; the second regards the 
piesent ; the third the future, lookihg forward 
to the time when " all enemies shidl be put 
under His feet," when GoD " shall put all 
things in subjection under His feet." But 
in an important sense the three ideas are 
comprehended in the word "Amen," since 
the word by which all the glories of the 
future are to be spoken into being is already 
uttered and sealed with the Amens of God. 

Christ is the Amen with reference to the 
Mosaic law : it found its satisfaction in Him, 
and gave way for the higher dispensation of 
the will of God, which regards all people 
and all ages. 

Christ is the Amen with regard to the 
moral law broken by all mankind ; the law 
that demands whole-hearted, unswerving, 
self-abnegating love to God and man. Christ 
was in all things all that God required man 
to be ; God's ideal of humanity was fulfilled 
in Him — "This is My beloved Son, in Whom 
I am well pleased." He was without sin; 
thus He is the " Amen," the consummation 
of that holy will of God which Adam violated. 

Jesus is the " Amen " of all the prophecies 
given of old concerning the blessings to come 
upon the world through the seed of the 
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YonuuL He is th« Amen of all the prayert 
bnidied by holy men of old, of all their 
upntians for toe ooming of the promiaed 
Kingdom. But Christ la no more to the 
worid than He ia to the individual aouL He 
does not deal with men in mawioa He 
kaocb at the door of every man. And who- 
Kver opena to Him, whoaoever reoeivea thia 
Sanoar, Christ becomea "the Amen" of that 
ta(^-4ke9olutian€faUdtnibU. <*TheAmen" 
ecoM to my heart, there to abide by faith. 

£ev. George JBawen. 

AKHKUUITB— to be Followed with Dis- 
cretion. 

Let the world have their Mjty • games, 
vikei, Whitsmialea, their dancings and 
CQQoerti, thcdr pappet-ahowa, hobbyhoraea, 
tabon, bagi^>ea, balls, barley-breaka, and 
vbterer iporta and recreationa pleaae them 
belt, prarided they be followed with diicre- 
' tkiL Robert Burton, 

AMDMUUMTE— Timooent. 

Imooent amnaements are such aa excite 

Bkodetately, and auch aa produce a cheerful 

fnae of mind, not boiiteroua mirth ; such 

M refmh, inat^td of exhausting, the system ; 

nch u recur frequently rather thui con- 

, time long; auch aa send us back to our daily 

': <iBti(i invigorated in body and spirit ; such 

' *■ ve can partake of in the presence and 

'. "pciety of respectable friends ; such as oon- 

mk with and are favourable to a grateful 

I piety; such aa are chastened by self-respect, 

f^ in aooompanied with the consciousness 

^Hfe has a nigher end than to be amused. 

Bof. WiUiam E. D, Channing, £>.£>, 

If those who are the enemies <rf innocent 
*BraKments had the direction of the world, 
tbcj vonld take Away the spring and youth ; 
^ Urmer from the year, the latter from 
hnntn Ufe. Jean L. 0, Balzac 

ilDIUUUITB— Innooent, are Slesslngs. 

^^gion pndiibits no amusement or grati- 
^p^tioD that is reaUy innocent. The ques- 
^ however, of its innocence must not be 
^ by the loose maxims of worldly morality, 
"^ b? the Bible, the genius of Christianity, 
f^ toe temper and disposition of mind en- 
T'^ <n its professors. There can be no 
wxdiooiioeming the true end of recreations ; 
^Tara intended to refresh our exhausted 
°^%or mental powers, uid to restore us 
^ renewed yigoor to the more serious 
^^CQpations of iSe. Whatever, therefore, 
J^^VMs either the body or mind ia not fitted 
"" >«cnation ; whatever ooDSomes more time 



or money than we can prudently allot for 
mere amusements is not riffht, as we are to 
give an account to the Lord how we spend 
our time ard pioperty ; whatever, directly or 
indirectly, is likely to injure the welfare of a 
fellow-crobture is not a suitable recreation, 
or oonsistmt diversion for a Christian. But 
let us not BO wrong Providence as to suppose 
that the sources ol innocent amusement are 
so rare that men must be driven almost by 
constraint to those of a doubtful nature. On 
the contrary, such has been the Creator's 
goodness that almost every one (by a prudent 
variation of uaeful pursuits) may have rich 
and multiplied springs of innocent relaxation. 
The beauties of creation, the works of art, of 
taste and genius, all lie open, and the Chris- 
tian has not only all these for his rational 
amusement, but also spiritual pleasures, the 
sweets <^ friendship, the comforts of grati- 
tude, joy, hope, universal good-u-ill, and all 
the b^evolent affections, which, while they 
are connected with doing good to others, are 
likewise productive of peace and delight to 
ourselves. Oh ! how little do they know of 
the true measure of enjo^-ment who can com- 
pare these delightful complacencies with the 
frivolous pleasures of dissipation, or the coarse 
gratifications of sensuality ! 

Bithop Samuel Wilberforce. 

AHUBEMENTS— Sanctioned by Religion. 

It is exceedingly deleterious to withdraw 
the sanction of religion from amusement. 
If we feel that it is all injurious, we should 
strip the earth of its flowers and blot out its 
pleasant sunshine. Bev, E. II. Chapin* 

ANQELS—Gnardlan. 

*T1s your office, spirits bright, 

Still to guard us night and day. 
And before your heavenly might 

Powers of darkness flee away. 
Ever doth an unseen host 

Camp around us, and avert 

All that seek to do us hurt, 
Curbing Satan's malice most. 

And ye come on ready unng 

When we drift toward sheer despair, 
Seeing nought where we might cling, 

Suddenly, lo 1 ye are there I 
And the wearied heart grows strong, 
As an angd strengthened Him, 
Fainting in the ^krden dim, 
'Neath the world's vast woe and wrong. 

Johann But^ 
ANGELS— MinlBtry ot 

I believe it is mercy that our eyes are shut 
to save us from angel-worship ; for I so be- 
lieve in the ministiy of angels that I do not 



ANGELS 
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know but if I saw them I might be led to 
give them homage. The distinctions between 
Tatria and doulia might then appear. And if 
in the upper world we shall see the '* angel 
that came and ministered \mto Him/' I think 
the whole Church will be greatly interested in 
that angel. We must beware, in this matter 
of the intervention of angels, of two extremes 
— of a vulgar credulity and a presumptive 
incredulity. We live in an age m which we 
should say it may be so, and neither it mutt 
be so, nor it cannot be so. I'm fond of the 
caveats. Why should they not be delegated 
to interfere? Some subordinate agents be- 
tween GrOD and man there surely are. And 
if there be a hierarchy rising upwards to the 
throne and Him who sits on it^ may not the 
angels be often sent to minister to those on 
the earth who need their succour? My 
homage to the supernatural would lead me to 
believe in angels, even though I had no reve- 
lation on the subject ; and every suggestion 
of the unseen is precious, every door opening 
into it. Dr, John Duncan, 

ANQEL8— tbelr Continnal Praise. 

Nor think, though men were none, 
That Heaven would want spectators, God 

want praise : 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we 

sleep: 
All these with ceaseless praise His works 

behold 
Both day and night. John MtUon, 

ANGER— its Capacity for EvU. 

Sinful anger, when it becomes strong, is 
called tvrath ; when it makes outrages, it is 
fury; when it becomes fixed, it is termed 
hatred ; and when it intends to injure any 
one, it is called malice; — all these wicked 
passions spring from anger. 

William Lawrence Browne, 

ANGER— to be Controlled. 

To rule one's anger is well, to prevent it 
better. President Edwardt, 

ANGER—alwayi to be Deplored. 

I have been long a traveller with time. 
And through unnumbered evils have I noted 
Those bom of anger to be most deplored. 

Richard Glover, 
ANGER— its Effects. 

There is not in nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so 

beastly, 
As doth intemperate anger. 

John W(h$ter. 
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ANGER— bow Restrained. 

C If anger rises suddenly and violently, first 
restrain it with consideration, and then let 
it end in a hearty prayer for him that did the 
real or seeming injury. The former of the 
two stops its growth, and the latter quite 
kills it, and makes amends for its monstroiu 
and involuntaiy birth. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 

ANGER— be Angry with Sin only. 

Be angry, and sin not ; he that is always 
angxy with his sins will seldom sin in his 
anger. Bev, John Maaon, 

He that would "be angry and sin not" 
must not be angiy with anything but sin. 

Archhuhop Thomas Seeker, 

ANGER— Suppressed and tbe Contrary. 

An angry man who suppresses his passion 
thinks worse than he speaks, and if he venti 
his passion he often speaks worse than he 
thinks. Lord Bacon, 

ANNIHILATION— No Law for. 

Annihilation is no law of the ascertained 
universe. Bev, B, W, Hamilton^ D.D, 

ANNIHILATION— Opposed to GOD'S Lore. 

Heaven is all love, all joy in giving joy ; 
It never had created but to bless. 
And shall it then strike ofiF the list of life 
A being blest or worthy so to be ? 
Heaven starts at an annihilating GrOD. 
Guilt only makes annihilation gain. 

Ed\Dard Young, LL.D. 



Nature's first wish is endless happiness ; 
Annihilation is an after-thought, 
A monstrous wish, unborn till virtue dies. 
And oh ! what depth of horror lies enclosed ! 
For non-existence no man ever wished, 
But first he wished the Deity destroyed., 

Edward Young, LL.D. 

ANTIQUITT — Judgment of, not to be 
Lightly Esteemed. 

We may not lightly esteem what hath been 
allowed as fit in the judgment of antiquity 
and by the long-continued practice of the 
whole Church ; from which unnecessarily to 
swerve experience hath never as yet found it 
safe. Hooker {Ecda, BoL) 

ANTIQniTT— Customs approved by, not to 
be Lightly Changed. 

There is cause why we should be slow and 
unwilling to change, without very ui^gent 
necessity, the ancient ordinances, rites, and 



AirnQDlTT 

I log ipprored cnjrtonu of car venerable pre. 
' deeoHin. The love of tbinga undent doth 
I u^ itajeduen, but levity Acd want of 
' ii{ieriaice miLketh apt onto iiuiovationi. 
i IWirhicb wiadom did lint begin, and hath 
I bm with good roeo long continued, chal- 
j \Bi^aii tllowaiice of tbem that succeed, 
iltbuigh it plead for itaeU nothing. That 
I wUeh ii nnr, if it promise niA much, doth 
(tu cmdetnnatJoii befmv trial ; till trial, no 
, nu doth aajuit or tnut il, vbat good 
I HcTcr It pretend and proniUe. 

//ooto- (Ecda. Pel.) 
miQDTT'— cannot Altar ths EaMnUal 
' Katnr* of Tbinrs. 

I AMiiinitr, what ia it ei<e, GoD only ei- 
I tjM, but man'* authority bom anine tgea 
Win m? Now, (or the truth of thlngi, 
tiiae lukn no alteration ; things ara itill 
Ik sun they an, let the time be past, pre. 
•at, M to oome. Those things which we 
ittrence for antiquity, what were they at 
tWt fitjt birth; Were they falae?— time 
CUM make them tnie. Wera Ihej true T— 
^inu onnot make tbem more true. The 
QTcnmitance, therefore, of time, in reapect 
d Intli and error, i* merely impertinent. 

John Uala. 
UngniTT— UnrMionlng Rarerence for, 
ALtk|Dity haa more votaries from preju- 
& lion from reaaon, for all pcrhapi are 
IMS willing to honour paat than present 
isIIeBca^ and unie admire inducrimi- 
■■t!!} vhatever haa been long preserved ; 
dm the mind contemplates geniua through 
11' itiidea of age, as the eye lurveya the aun 
IttBi^ artificSl opacity. Dr. Jolaitoa, 

WUlDrrT— TMtmiony ot to Iw Allovafi 
Vclglit In DouMfoi QnMtiaiM, 
yie art, therefoiv, bold to make our peti- 
'■» tliii: That in things the fitness wbere- 
<d il not o( itself apparent, nor easy to 
^ Bide soffidently manifest unto all, yet 
fta JDdpaait of antiquity concniring with 
w»hich ia nceived, may induce them to 
"witnotmifit, who are not able to allege 
"Tbovn wd^ty inconvenience which it 
wb, IT to take any atroue exception against 
*■ Uoottr {Eivla. Pol.) 

UmrT—Oalmad 1>r SeHeoUon on £t«r- 
nlty. 

I H ever one receipt was more effectual 
™» Uwlher for keeping down anxiety, it ia 

, "'I lath of mind whidi carries its pcaiea- 
**f«wird to eternity, and by making him 
^tkt his main interest u there, gives 
!''''> proper riie and importance to the Uttle 

I '■"ueMi which lie betwetm ua. When the 



AP08TA8T 

powen of the world to come have full in- 
fluence, they not only stimulate to all duty, 
but they mitigate all diatieaa, and they im- 
part the twofold advantage of giiing more 
activity to the eiertion and less pungency to 
the diaappointment, should the earth^ object 
of the exertion faiL X'r. Thomat Cludmer4. 
AFOBTUT-from CHBIBT. 

It ia a fatal miatake to aiippose that there 
can be no apoataay from ChkisI where we 
are not absolutely called on to deny Hin 
name or to bum inctnae to an idol. We 
deny our Lord whenever, like that Demaa, 
»a through love of thia present world for- 
aake the couraa of duty which Chkist haa 
plainly pointed ont to ua. We deny our 
LoBD, whenever we lend the sanction of our 
praise, or even our silence, 



tar 

believe to be ainful in themselves, or tending 
to ain. We deny our LoBD whenever wo 
forsake a good man in affliction, and refuao 
to give countenance, enoouiagement, and 
support to thoee who, for God'b sake, and 
for the faithful diachargD of their duty, am 
eiposed to penecution and slander. 

Biihop R<giaald Ildxrr. 
AP08TAaT-ThB First Orsat. 

The firat step of Chriatianity— by means 
BCceaaible to all, by inducements operative 
on all, and by convictions, the urounds and 
materials of which all men might find in 
themselves — was to cleanse the heart. But 
the benefit did not stop here. In preventing 
the rank vnpoun that ateam up from the 
corrupt Aenri, Chriatiamty restores the I'n- 
trilai likewiae to ita natural deamcra. By 
relieving the mind from the distractions and 
importimities of the unruly paaaiona, she 
improves the qvality of the understanding, 
wMle at the samo time aha preaenta for its 
contemplation objects ao great and so bright 
as cannot but enhirge the diKan by which 
they are conlemplaltd. . . . Yet too soon 
did the Doctors of the Church forget that 
the htart, the tiioro^ nafurv, was the be- 
ginning and the cud ; and that trTith. 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended 
in its eiporuion. This wis the true and 
tirst apostiuy, when in council and synod 
the Divine htunanitiea of the Goepel gave 
way to speculative syatema, and religion 
became a science of sliadows under the 
name of theology, or at best a bore skeleton 
of truth, without life or interest, alike in- 
acct«ithle and imintetliuible to the majority 
of Christians. . . . The Christian wnrid 
was for centuries divided into the Moiiy. 
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that did not think at all, and the Few, who 
did nothing but think — both alike wnrefxct-^ 
ingt the one from defect of the oe^ the 
otiber from the absence of an objed. 

8. T. Coleridge {Aid»). 

APOSTATE-hls FaUen State. 

So fallen ! bo lost ! the light withdrawn 

Which once he wore ! 
The glory from his grey hairs gone 
For evermore 1 

Revile him not — the tempter hath 

A snare for all ; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 

Befit his fall! 

Scorn ! would the angels laugh to mark 

A bright soul driven. 
Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark 

From hope and heaven ? 

Of all we loved and honoured, naught 

Save power remains, 
A fallen angel's pride of thought. 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 

The soul has fled ; 
When faith is lost, when honour dies, 

The man is dead ! 

Thexipay the reverence of old days 

To hi» dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame. 

John QreenUaf WhitUer, 

ABOUMEMT— Augmented in Forc» by Con- 
ciseness. 

Nothing is more certain than that much 
of the force as well as grace of arguments or 
instructions depends on their conciseness. 

Alexander Pope. 

ABOUMENTS— Oradnal Effect ot 

Arguments are like seed, or like the soul 
as Paul conceived it, which he compared to 
seed. They are not quickened imless they 
die. As long as they remain in the form of 
arguments they are ineffective. They begin 
their action only after they have sunk down 
into the memory; when the hostility and 
distrust they were regarded with die away ; 
when, silently and unperceived, they melt 
into the mental system, and becoming part 
of oneself, effect a turning roimd of the soul. 
This at least is true in vital matters. One 
cannot bully people into the love of God, nor 
even into a bslief in Him ; and I should not 
eicpect my argimients to convert a single 
sceptic. But I do net for that reason thmk 
them useless. If they be sound, as I most 
firmly think they are, they will some day 
do their work in the world; but they will 
need to be stated and restated by many 
I6 



thinkers and in many ways before their 
work is appreciable; and every statement 
helps. And even then what are they? 
They do but show us the question, not an- 
swer it; and show us also that it is stiU 
open. I write in the interests of those who 
desire the gift of faith — a gift of fire as it 
was to them, which I think falsehood has 
done much to extinguish. But I cannot 
relight the fire ; I can only begin sweeping 
the chimney. W. If. MaUocL 

ABH>-of the LORD. 

" Put on strength, O arm of the Lord " 
(Isa. li. 9). Three common uses of the arm 
may serve to unfold the meaning of this 
name. We may think of it — (i.) EmJbraeing 
— this is a sign of the tenderest love ;, thus 
Jesus is the arm of God's love by which He 
doth embrace His people, and in that em- 
brace is safety. " Nothing shall be able to 
separate us from the love of GrOD which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord." " None shall 
be able to pluck them out of my hand.*' (2.) 
Supporting — the weak and helpless need the 
support of an arm to sustain and carry them 
(Isa. xl. 11). In leaning upon Jbsus, we 
rest on one whose strength is everlasting 
(Isa. xxvi. 4). And so the promise to Israel 
was that "underneath are the everlasting 
arms." (3.) D^ending — with the arm we 
exert our power for defence, &c. We read 
of God in creation, " I have made the earth 
by my great power, and by my outstretched 
arm." He used it in conversion. '* To whom 
is the arm of the Lord revealed? " Christ 
is the power of God against His enemies 
and for His people. Oh ! see that you are 
one with Christ, that He is set as a seal 
upon your heart, as a seal upon your arm — 
" That He is your Arm every mornings your 
Salvation also in the time of trouble." 

Bev, Bmdey Hill, MJL, 

(Tides of the Lord). 
ABMOUB—a Christian's. 

A Christian's course of life is a warfare; 
for armour, especially the use of armour, is 
a token of war. Annour is not given to a 
man to sit with it at a fire, or to lie lazing 
on a bed, or wantonly to dance up and down, 
or follow pastimes and pleasures in it, but to 
fighi; to this purpose many like meti^ors 
are used. Christians themselves bi% called 
soldiers (2 Tim. iL 3) ; their course of life 
a fight (i Tim. L 18). They whidi oppose 
against them, enemies (LiUce i. 71); the 
temptations wherewith they are annoyed, 
assaults (i Pet. iL 11). Thus Christians 
may not suffer themselves to be overtaken 
with the vain delights and pleasures of this 



ABMOim 

vorid. Who having this annour think to 

tab their eaae, follow their pleaiurea, em- 
': bnoe the world, they pervert the main end 
I of H; for it is given to ttand and to retui, 

vfaich if they do not, unworthy they are of 
i aimoar»andihaIlbecaahiered. OfaUthincs 

«e miiit take heed of lecori^, and provide 
I tbt at any time we be not nnfumiihed. 

Rev. Wmiam Gmgt, BJ>. 

ASIODE-of UgHi. 
Tbere ia much force In that exprcarion, 

'■ "Pot on the armour of light,'* or, as he has 
it inthe second of Corinthlsns, *' the armour 
of righteonsneas," that is to say, spiritual 
amxnr, fitted for a contest wiUi spiritual 
foei. He teUs us also that we are to be 
anted upon the right hand and upon the 
kft; bj which he no doubt means that we 
ibodld be prepared for both the o£Fensive and 
tbe defensive, having both the sword and 
tliedueld. . . . All this annour, however, will 
be of DO use to you, unless, having put it <m, 

' 7^ make up your mind to use it. Simply 
hoitmg hm to M$e it tnS not mre your sou!. 

i The adiclier of €rOD must be prepared for a 
fife of active struggling, keepii^ faithful and 

, obedient unto the end. Me must be an 
cnergetie actor, and not a mere passive pro- 
fcwr. R. WhiUinffton, MJL. 

, ABBOOAVCB. 

TUa b the greatest arrogance. Not to 

*Dov God Hu secret reasons, which our 

I naaooa cannot fathom. John Calvin. 

ununov— HMTciiij. 

Stonitj's vast ocean lies before thee ; . . . 
Gife thy mind sea-room; keep it wide of earth, 
Thrt nek of souls immortal ; cut thy cord ; 
Weigh anchor; tpremd thy aails; call every 

wind; 
^yB that great pole-star, make the land of life. 

Edmtrd Young^ LLJ>. 

ABIUTIOV— HMiTenly. 

^ eeaae I not to struggle and aspire 

BesTciiward, and chide the part ol me that 
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« sinful choice, or dread necessity 
^hmuui nature from above imposed, 
y'tyeomnarison an easy task 
wh to deqyise; but to converse with 

heaven,— 
^imoteasy. To relinquish all 
We bave, or hope, of him>iness and joy, 
^ itaad in freedom loosened from this 

void, 
*J^^ not atdooua ; bat must needs coof( 
That His a thing impo«ible to frame 
^^(■■eeptioDs eqoal to tbe ioiil's desire^ 
17 



ASSURANOB 

And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights whidi the soul is competent to gain. 
Man is of dust ; ethereal hopes are his. 
Which, when they should sustain themselves 

aloft. 
Want due consistence ; like a pillar of smoke. 
That with majestic energy frcnn earth 
Rises ; but having reached the thinner air, 
Melts and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 

WiUiam Wordtworth. 



Every aspiration after goodness is worship. 
Bev. John Cunningham^ J),J). 



Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence : live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the ni^t 

like stars. 
And with their mild persistence urge man's 

search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven. 

George Eliot. 

ASSnSANCB— Of Fftlth, Abase of. 

It much pleaseth Satan either to see us 
want assurance or abuse it ; this is to abuse 
assurance, when the piilse of our souls beats 
faster in sin and slower in du|^. 

JUv. Thomoi WaUon. 

ABSURANCE-of FAitb. 

A man who possesses a scriptural and 
well-grounded assurance in himself will 
evince it to others by suitable fruits ; he 
will be meek, unassuming, and gentle in his 
conduct before men, because he is humbled 
and abased before God; and because he 
lives upon forgiveness, he will be ready to 
forgive. The vromect of happiness assuredly 
lidd up for lum m heaven will make him 
patient under all his appointed trials in this 
life ; it will wean him from an improper at- 
tachment to the world, and preserve him 
from being too much affected either by the 
smiles or the frowns of the world. 

To hear persons talk much of their as- 
surance and being free from all doubts, 
and yet indulge themselves in proud, angry, 
resentful, and discontented tempers, or while 
they are eagerly grasping after the world, is 
quite inconsistent, and shows they do not 
understand what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm. JUv. John Newton, 



The full assurance of faith consists in a 
feding application to Chbist, or taking 



ChkIbt to my»elf, being perenaded that by 
God's free g^t Jesus Chkibt is mine, and 
tbat I sboU sorely have life and salvntinn liy 
Him, and that whAtover CHBmT did and 
jniBered for the redemption of an; one of 
the buman race, He did the same for me. 
liha full aesanmce trimnpha over all bob- 
pidoni of God'h fiJthfolneM to Hia promises, 
JTaith meets QoD in His Word, eye to eye and 
heart to heart. Rei: John Rylatd, D.l). 

ATHStaU— no Uoral Educator, 

I thint the ontlonk of Atheiara as a moral 
edacatur aa black as need be. Viewed with 
tha ntmoat candour, and admitting all the 
«xoellence of iU lining disdplea, I think 
Atheism must deduct from momlity the 
prioeleaa training to reTerenco afforded by 
Teligion ; the illuminatijig oonadDusnesa of 
an unseen Searcher of heart* ; the invigo- 
rating confidence in an Almighty Helper ; 
the vivifying influence of Divino Love ; and, 
£nally, the immeaiurable, inestimable benefit 
from the practice of prayer, which ia God's 
own education of the soul. 

But whatever may ba its results aa a 
ByBtem of moral training, Atheiam In its 
■ultimate aapect murt be to every religious 
man and woman who is driven to adopt it 
in Later life the setting of the Bun which baa 
■wanned and brightened existence, We may 
iitt in the twQight, but that which gave to 
prosperity its joy, to grief its comfort, to 
duty its deUght, to lova its sweetness, to 
aolitnde its diarm, to all life its meaning 
and puipoee, and to death its perfect con- 
■olatfoo and support, Is loat for ever. There 
Are no words to tell what tbat loaa must be — 
■wont of all to those who are leait onucioiis 
of it. and who have, therefore, lost with their 
faith in God those spiritual faculties in whose 
faculties maji has his higher being, and whose 
very puna are better worth t£an all the 
pleasures of earth. F. P. QMt. 



I believe that the morality of roaterialistio 
Atboism cannot ever find its way to even 
the barest approximation towards the highset 
morality of tjie present day, far short la that 
Is oF the Christian morality. In one trmd, 
tills materialirtio evolution is a aystcm whidi, 
honestly realised, must inevitably tend to 
idamp Um seal for truth, to liwnrf the nobler 
pas^ons, to dull and depress the pentonal 
•ffections, to disenchant the highest enjoy- 









SiOard B. Button (A'lnitentA Cattury}. 



ATHSIBH-tbe AltaraaUTC of. 

The fear is entertained by laany that 
critical, phyidologica], and philosophical in- 
qniries all converge on one mevitable goal — 
Atheism. Well, then, let ns snppose the goal 
to be reached. Let us ima^ne the Bible to 
be regarded, not only as fallible, but as 
delnsiva, and God to be given up as a poetic 
myth. Let ns conceive the reign of law so 
interpreted as to esclude any possible free- 
dom of vi-ill ; lot ns assume it established as 
the combined triumph of all scientiliD In- 
cjuiries tbat in every direction the last ob- 
^nable result leaves us with oeutres of foroe 
aud their vibrations. Does any one think 
that such a coDclusion eon ever be regarded 
as shutting up the mysteriei of tbe universe 
or closing the avenuei of gpiritnal perspec- 
tive T C^inions change, but human naturo 
survives ; and no decrees of a scientific Uer- 
STchy can long husb the questions, What ia 
force, or how is it gathered Into centres, and 
why do they for ever vibrate, and what ia tha 
stupendous movement working outT If tbera 
is a balance of forces in the universe, why do 
they not neutralise one another? If there ii 
not, bow are we held oS from chaos ? And 
is tjiere no meaning in it all. no purpose ac- 
cordant with nuno^ and heart, and purposo 
in man ? Is the univetse but a stupendous 
kalelduBDDpe, in which forms of beauty tumble 
together, only to be scattered by the next 
revolution T If It be so, I am not of that 
world on which I look tbnragh tbe window 
of the eye. In this ethereal inward world 
to which I belong, will, pirpose, rtoeon, 
affection, principle, reign aa supreme, all- 
animating powers. And I, being aa I am, 
have no part nor lot in that great and ter- 
rible wilderness masked with a shinunering 
mirage of beauty that rings me round. Nay, 
I am royselt more real than anything with- 
out. That desert world is a dream for aught 
I know ; but as for me, I Hit — and, oh \ for a 
universal life, that in It I may live and move 
and have my being 1 

Ber. J. AUatam Pictm, M.A. 

{New Thtoria aiid the Old PaOi). 



Suppose we aceept denial, yon will say. 
What then? Hany deniers have lived nobis 
Uvea, though they have looked neither for a 
Goii nor for a heaven. "Think of Greece," 
you will say to me, " and that will answer 
you." No ; but that is not so, and that wQl 
not answer me. The Greeks never, in ycnir 
seme, denied GoD; they never, in your Bei 
denied eternal life — never, becaiae they ne 
knew them. They felt God only — they felt 
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Him nnooDfldoiiBly — and in denying the god be the sole ruler of the universe ; if — to quote 
they knew they were retHy affirming the the famous words of the German sage — " If, 
God tbey felt. Bnt yon — do not yon deoeire instead of the Divine Eve, there must glaru 
jnondTes. Do not think yon can ever again on us an empty, black, bottomless eye- 
be u the Greeks. The world's progress has socket ; " and the stars and the galaxies of 
» twofold modon. History moves onwards heaven, in spite of all their present seeming 
thnngfa some undiscovered centre as well regularity, are but an "everlasting storm 
M ramd what yoo consider its discovered which no man guides." ... In one word, 
uii; and thou^ it seems to repeat itself, the question is not whether there be a Goi>, 
it never can repeat itself. The Atheism of but whether there be a Living God, who in 
the modem worid is not the Atheism of the in any true and practical sense Master over 
indent ; the long, Uack night of the winter the universe over' which He presides, a 
is iMt the swift, clear night of the vanished King who is actually ruling His kingdom, or 
nnmer. The Greek philosopher could not an epicurean deity who lets his kingdom nile 
dvinn hb life, for he knew not from what itself. Is there a Living God in the uni- 
nyatericyas source the light feU upon it. The verse, or is there none ? That is the greatest 
oiodenpluloMpher does know, and he knows of all questions. Has our Lord Jesua 
thit it is called GoD^ and thus knowing the Chbist answered it, or has He not? 
Hwoe of li^t, he can at once quench it ! Ber. C. Kimjdey 

What wffl be left f or yon, then, if this {Sermcm, " The MfUvr Shoictr''), 

firitt be quendied ? Will art, will painting, a t jih i h t ' — Thu 

^J^.^.'^L^'^ *° L"°^ J"" "There b no GoD," the fool in secret said : 

^^JS^y^ 1^ f ^^ "^ " Tbete i. no God that rules or earth or slty.' 

^*?^y^'S:S'SiL°'«CnS T- ^the band that bind, the wreti's 

njcjjr diawfag-nwm. if tfa^ ^ej^g That G^ may bmrt upon his faithless eye ! 

M'rL%'!!*t»y"l^^ r^^^rr^"-'™^'"'^' read. 

Sn^.'^^^tallf;"^ I. the™ no"^nT-The stLun that .aver 

•«n» of order, there will be, trust me, no mu^ «!™ir^v^ «—«. fi,^ ..»^. ^At> r,Ar^.\ 

Jinrtocacie., there will still be tyraimies. The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wmd 

^Owewm still be ridi and poor; and that .„ r^Tu ?JV,t.. fi.r«,,«i.«t^ ««« ^nW 

^ then mean happy and ^^smble; and ^ "P^ ""^ ^"' throughout one voice 

shows: 
in these! 

"rftherich, with only the sembhmce of !< ^"^^ ^'^'"'*"* ^^• 

I 5^ let of gaudy, dancing marionettes, ATHJUHT— a Contenmer of OOD. 
T^ it is the niachmeiy*s one work to An Atheist is one of the most daring beings 

^B^bmotioD. in the creation — a contemner of God, who 

What, thMHD, shall yoo do to be saved? explodes His laws by denying His existence. 

^^ your hearts, and do not mend your . . . Surely the creature that thus lifts his 

Pj'*«ta. Seek God earnestly, and per- voice, and defies all invisible power vnthin 

I *dv««tQre yon still may find Hfan ; and I, the possibilities of infinity, challenging what- 

^J^ may find Him alsa ever unknown being may hear him, was not 

" ^ New RejwbUe ; or, CyUure, FaUh, and as yesterday a little child, that would tremble 

f^fmpky in an EngUA CowOry-Bouae," and or at the approach of a diminutive rep- 

AVD»t.w *il®' fe^ indeed it is heroism no longer if 

•'^Da-Mid tli0 Belgn of Law. he Anotw there is no God. The wonder then 

HwriWe, I say, and increasingly horrible, turns on the great process by which a man 

^ tterdy to the sentimentalist, but to the could grow to the immense intelligence that 

^ of sound reason and of sound con- can know that there is no God. What a^es 

J^^ must the scientific aspect of nature and what lights are requisite for this attain - 

^'^^if amereabstiaotkmcalled^awiato ment! This intelligence involves the very 
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BttributoB of tbe Divinity nhQe a God la 
denied. For unless thie man la omnipresent, 
unless he Is at thi* momeiit in every place 
in the universe, he cannot know but there 
tcay be in some place n^AnifestACtons of a 
Deity by which even hi woiJd bo ■ 
powered. If he does not know absolutely 
every agent in the imiTerse, tbe one that he 
does not know may be God, If he Is not in 
Absolute possession of all the propositlone 
■^hat constitute universal truth, the one which 
le wants njay be that ttiere ia a God. If he 
Joes not know everything that bos been done 
n the iianiea«urable ago that are past, some 
things may have been done by a QoD. Thus, 
unless he knows all things — that is, precludes 
ither Deity by being one himaeljf— he can- 
not know that tbe Being whose existence he 
rejects does not exist. And yet a man of 
tirdiruwy age and intelligence may present 
himself to yuu with the avowal of being thus 
diitinguiahed from the crowd ! John FoMa: 

Men are atheistical because tbey are Grst 
ridous, and question the truth of Chiistiamty 
because they bate tbe practice. 

Ecv. lioben South, B.I). 
ATTEHPTB. 

Ill great attempts, 'tis glorious e'en to fail. 
1). C'luhus Lfmijima. 
ATTENTION. 

"bis ia tlie motto of a friend and worker. 
t because the eyes of Europe am apon 
Di, f or I don't in the least believe it ; nor 
tscause the eyes of even England are npon 
them, for I don't in the least believe it; not 
because their dninga will be proclaimed with 
Llaat of trumpet at fltrcet comers, for no such 
musical performances will take place ; not 
because telf-improyement is at all certain to 
1 to worldly success, but simply because 
s good and right of itself, and because, 
being BO, it does assuredly bring with it its 
own resoarces and its own rewards. I would 
further commend to them a vety wise and 
witty piec(< of advice on the condnct of tbe 
understanding which was given more than 
' " a century ago by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
sst and wittiest of the frienda I have lost, 
saya — and he is speaking, you will please 
understand, as I speak, to a school of volun- 
teer atudenta — he says ; "TherB is a piece of 
foppery which ia to be cautiously guarded 
iu;ainat, the foppery of univenaJity, of know- 
ing all sciences and excelling in all artK — 
chemistry, mstbematirs, algebra, dancing, his- 
tory, reasoning, riding, fencing. Low Duttji, 
High Dutch, and natural philoaopfay. In 
eboit, tbe modem precept ol education very 



ATONDMEHT 

often is, 'Take the Admirable Cricbton for 
your model ; I would liave you ignorant of 
nothing.' Now," says he, "my advice, on 
the contrary, is to have tbe courage to be 

rsrant of a great number of thinys, ia order 
t you may avoid the calamity of being 
ignorant of everything." 

To thia I would superadd a little troth, 
which holds equally good of my own life and 
the life of every eminent man I have e' 
known. The one serviceable, safe, oeitoin, 
remunerative, attainable quality in every 
study and in every pursuit is the quality of 
attention. My own invention or imagina- 
tion, Buoh as it is. I can most truttuully 
assure you, would never have served me as 
it has but for the habit of coounonplace, 
bumble, patient, daily, toiling, drudging oUcn- 
tion. Genius, vivacity, quickness of penetra- 
tion, brilliancy in association of ideas — such 
mental qualities, like tbe qualities of the n>- 
paritlon of the eitemally armed head m 
"Macbeth," will not be conunanded; but 
attention, after due term of submissive ser- 
vice, always will Like certain plants which 
the poorest peasant may grow in the poorest 
soil, it can be cultivated by any one, and it 
is certain, in its own good season, to bring 
forth flowers and fruit. 

Tin Spackft of Charla Dident. 
ATTENTIOS— aod TSonght. 

In ATTENTION, We keep the mind pattii*; 
in THOUGHT, we rouse it into activity. In 
the former we submit to on impression ; we 
keep the mind steady in order to rtetire Ao 
stamp. In the latter we seek to imitate tie 
artist, while we ourselves make a copy or 
duplicate of his work. We may learn arith- 
metic or the elements of geometry by con- 
tinued attention alone; but »f^-laiowIedge, 
ir an insight into tbe laws and constitutlaas 
if the human mind and the grounds of reli- 
gion and true morality, in addition to the 
" ' if attention, requires the energy of 
S. T. CoUridge {Aidt). 
ATONZHEHT— The, a great Fact In our 

Whatever diiiicaltiea may be felt about 
ie Atonement, the fact of it is woven into 
the very warp and woof of human life. Vica- 
"- suffering meets us, pleading with pierced 
s. at every turn. Ve could not enter 
life but by the anguish ot the one who 
loves us best llie innocent boasts must 
bleed and die that we may live. Our sin and 
Borrow is for ever pressing on the hearts of 
those that love ^t, and becoming their shame 
and their pain. Love crowned with out 
thonia is for ever atoning for ui, putting 



ATONBMENT AUTHORITY 

away our adfiahnea, and makinff as "at not by frowns. Pain ia only a means of 

one " with our better selves. j3l human enforcing love. J>r. Livingstone 

life is made up of fragments of the tme {Journal, Aug, 5, 1873). 

cross; and all things lead up to Him who 

lores ns with more than a mother's love, AUTHORITT— Hunan Authority in Hatters 

inffered for us more than a mother's pangs, Of Doetrlne,~hOir far Admissible. 

bean with ns more than a mother's patience. p^of derived from the authority of man's 

And however men may dispute over the judgment is not able to work that assurance 

tbeoiy. the Atonement did become a great ^i^^gj^ j^^ g^w by a stronger proof; and 

^ in our midst. HowUiencanChristiamty therefore, although ten thousand General 

beanythingbotagreatltfe-gmng fact tome? Councils would set down one and the same 

,.„ ^ .^^^ S rf -mg » definitive sentence concerning any point of 

yWorkAmmq^ Working Mm), religion whatsoever, yet one demonstrative 

^— reason alleged or one manifest testimony 

ii«- ♦^ «.*v* -w... t^i -«♦ ^v^ fi»i» .•«« ^^^ ^""^ ^® mouth of God Himself to the 

How to mala lam fed not only the con- contrmiy, could not choose but overweigh 

"STT 1."°!^ '^^ V? "^ them ii; inasmuch as f or tAm to have 

«7«G0E^its«o«dingsmft ^^ ^^^^ i^ „^^ impossible; it is that 

^I^<«?dbot«»^,^^^d^^^» demonstrative reason or testimJmy Divine 

^-CmusT and thB cross oi CHBmr. tithat rf^^j deceive. Howbeit, in defect of proof 

pafect manhood, so tender, yetso stro^, ^^y^^ ^^^ the mind doth rather fol- 

einnimoos unto death for the truth ; piti- 1,^^ «««lLui« ,.,«««,— ;^«- ♦!»-« —.,««*«« ♦*.« 

b«arf hgfct, imd dyrfngitwith »tto™«nd t^i^ „ , „^ber of the iSmedert divines 

•*».. * 1- * ' « V* . their very bare judgment somewhat a reason- 

w^feetog for Jl hnm«ii»tTow. weepmg ^j ^ ^^ Xibnte. notwithrtanding 

Zi^S!? "^^ 5f^ ^flif !^2^ the cwnmon imbedUtie. which »e inoidei^ 

GoD^ they bMSUi to realise the exceeding 

l»kefQhM«of sin; while in that God siMued ^cn^ men to be tied and led b^ authority. 

BotHiiown Son, but freely gave Him up for *■ it were, with a kind of captivity of judg- 

VM an, they were led to realise God's love to ment, and though there be reason to the 

banner, the heart of their father towards contrary not to listen unto it, but to follow 

^1^^ Ibid, li^o beasts the first in the herd, they know 

not nor care not whither, this were brutish. 

AWillEIT— by 0HBI8T H fty it, Agahi, that authority of men should prevaU 

. with men either against or above reason is 

AS me lb, one poison ran no part of our beUef . " Companies of learned 

Throu^ all our race nnm Adam s faU ; m^n^n \yQ t^gy never so great and reverend, 

T ri! ^'^^ one hfe for man. ^^ to yield unto reason, the weight where- 

hi £Bm who bore the sfais^^ of ^ ^o whit prejudiced by the simpUcity of 

_ 'Albert Kna^, hia person which doth allege it. but bemg 

ASOl£M£IT— of 0HBI8T. found to be sound and good, the bare opinion 

Jfbrt i. the Atonement of CHBait Iti. ^ "'*° *° ^ f°°*~7 ■""»* *^ ""**?£*? 

HiBKlf. It if the inherent and everhuting «toop »nd give pUce. Jbtd. 

s:i'^'::s:s^e*;L™Zi2s AiiTHOMTT-i.arii»ic 

bf oor Lobd'b Ufe and death. It showed It is still, as in the days of Him who 

^ God forgives becanae He loves to for- spake as never man spake, " there are those 

1^ He roles, if r*MrriM^ by smiles snd who^ when brought into contact with new 
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thought, 'With new teaching, with what pro- 
fesses at least to be clearer light and wider 
truth than men before possessed, rathw 
than look at the thingitseLf, will demand — 
' Whence comes it ? What authority has it ? 
Who gave it its authority?' — ^wiU not search 
into its character to see whether that does or 
does not bear the mark of the Spirit of 
Christ, but merely seek to know whether 
any opinion has been pronounced in its 
favour — what system it agrees with, what 
usage is on its side. But that is not the 
point to settle. Any one who believes in 
Chbist's work as a living work, who believes 
that He still teaches His people, and leads 
them by His Spirit into dearer and dearer 



light, is ready, from the very fact of his 
belief, to receive illumination whenoesoever it 
may come ; and is ready also, from the veiy 
fact of his belief, to i^ply to it the test ; not 
'What authority has it?' but, 'What char- 
acter has it?' — not, 'What external claim 
has it to be received with respect?' but, 
' What inner claim speaking from it tells me 
that it is of Ghbist, convinces me that it 
comes from Him ?' " The external authority 
is but the stamp upon the coin. The stamp 
may be a forgery. The internal evidence is 
the fine gold of which the true coin is made, 
and which, stamped or unstamped, is of the 
same intrinsio and unalterable value. 

Bev, Robert Herbert Story, D,D. 



BAPTISH— Its Blffnlfleanoe. 

The moral realities of the Christian life, 
to which the grace of baptism originally in- 
troduces the Christian, correspond with, and 
are effects of, Chbist's death and resurrec- 
tion. Regarded historically, these events 
belong to the irrevocable past. But for us 
Christians the crucifixion and the resurrec- 
tion are not merely past events of histoiy, 
they are energising facts from which no 
lapse of centuries can sever us; they are 
perpetuated to the end of time within the 
Idngdom of the redemption. The Chris- 
tian is, to the end of time, " Crucified with 
Chbist " (Rom. vi. 6 ; Gal. ii. 20) ; " he dies 
with Chbist" (2 Tim. ii. 11; Rom. vi. 8); 
he is buried with Chbist (Rom. vi 4; CoL 
IL 12); he is quickened together with Chbist 
(Eph. ii. 5; Col. ii. 13); he rises with Chbist 
(Eph. ii 6; Col. ii. 12); he lives with Chbist 
(Rom. vi. 8; 2 Tim. ii. ii ). He is not merely 
made to sit together in heavenly places as 
being in Chbist Jesus (Eph. iL 6), he is a 
member of His body, as out of His flesh, 
and of His bones (Eph. v. 30). And of this 
profound incorporation baptism is the original 
instrument. The very form of the sacrament, 
as it was administered to the adult multi- 
tudes who in the early days of the Church 
pressed for admittance into her communion, 
harmonises with the spiritual results which 
it effects. As the neophyte is plunged 
beneath the waters, so the old nature is slain 
and buried with Chbist. Ab Chbist, crud- 
fied and entombed, rises with resistless might 
from the grave which can no longer hold 
^^^ BO, to the eye of faith, the cSiristian, 
through Chbist, is made radiant with a new 
*^d supernatural life. His gaze is to be 
fixed hei^^ef ortb on Chbibt, who^ being raised | 
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from the dead, dieth no more — ^he is bound 
to account himself as "dead indeeol unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Chbist 
our LoBD." 

Jtev, Canon Liddon {Bampton Lectures), 

BAFTISH— a Token. 

In token that thou shalt not fear 

Chbist crucified to own, 
We print the cross upon thee here 

And stamp thee His alone. 

In token that thou shalt not blush 

To glory in His name, 
We blazon here upon thy front 

His gloiy and His shame. 

In token that thou shalt not flinch 
Chbist's quarrel to maintain. 

But 'neath His banner manfully 
Firm at thy post remain: 

In token that thou too shalt tread 

The path He travelled by. 
Endure the cross, despise the shame, 

And sit thee down on high. 
Thus outwardly and visibly 

We seal thee for His own ; 
And may the brow that wears His cross. 

Hereafter share His crown. 

Dean Alford, 

BATTLE— The Ohrlstian, Encotixafirementa 
In : (A.) GOD with ns. 
Sin Is a disintegrating force ; sin Is a 
powerful solvent. Sin separates; virtue 
unites. Satan leads you to a yawning chasm 
of discouragement ; God leads you to a peak 
of encouragement, whence you may plainly 
catch a glimpse of the towering summit of 
complete achievement. That encouragement 
from God is twof dd. First, with regard to 
Himself; secondly, with regard to others. 
For Himsflif, He has enteitMl the anna ol 



SATTLB 

bUtle. B7 creation He willed that the 

puaitnlity of defeat ni, after all, not a 

I eonteipinie to the proipect of rictofj miffl- 

dtnt to rurbid the eiiitenoe of the world- 

^ lliitt la a myaterj that you and J caonat 

' ihogetbcT faibom. Around the irorlc of our 

Ciutv there are robea of darkoeai, but we 

; fanw »t leut this, that GoD, who knnweth 

■n, BIS that it was better that man should 

' Ute tlw pcubilitjr cf moral ruin than that 

be duold not have the pooibilit; of ipirit- 

' Ml neoHs. Thereby, in a«&tion, God 

altnd the arena of battle. God la with 

fco, a; bnCben, u you fight. He entered 

n men iatioctfy In Lncamation. When onr 

BliMd Rdwcus took cm eeah. He did it 

la <nge the war, not aa GoD nmply, but aa 

mu, tqutpped wiUi o«r nature, fdly fur- 

inlwd with onr paarions, our dedrea, our 

' h^Kt, cur fean ; with the pureat of life's 

i«fi Itiat belong to us, and I need hardly 

—J tbe proipect of the dackest aorrowB. 

lilt gnat Cdoqneror lived and rtruggltd 

adD the oondftioiiB of onr humanity, uid 

rtn we tgbt onr battle, we are fighting 

■itk Jbu8 at onr aide. Again, I remind 

yn (< ■ forthsr point hi the encouiagement 

tlut OoD gina. He anteied the anna of 

biUtiBlhePaMlon. Hie great tragedy in 

tiM UI df Pilate and the palace of Herod, 

tl>e gnat tragedy In the alreeta of Jenualem 

•Bd n the biD of Calvary, waa not only a 



tap^— it w 
ttbfaei^t; 
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„_. , .... j« the Sght of tiie Captain 

' atii led the forlom-bope. Forlorn-hope ! 
It uj appear lo to men. You and I have 
1> peat eneonngement that when we turn 
i lo lott i( onr JIuter u our Captain, when 
•* Oder the arena ol contest, God in creation, 
^ h Encamation, God above all in the 
t *^ m of Hii aorrow, ia fighting aide by 
^ nth m alL That ia tEie encourogemeDt. 
Str. W. J. Snox-LitlU {CliaraaerUlU*). 

UnLB-.Tbs ObrlstlMi ; (B.) Tlia BeoM of 



^Then we oome to look at the Chriitian 
I "■'tie. the encouragement is not merely — 

•Jtiniigfa tliat, we know, ia aupreme — that 
' ^ ua entered the arena aa our companion, 

™ that we are also eupporting one another, 

"otnChrirtiBIu are fighting lide by aide; 
! <te one great power o[ the aoldier is the 

"wnragenxnt rf a brotherhood created by 
; Canr, and that fft baa Uught us in our 

laUle to call ono another brothera-in-anna, I 

'^p'lniiber an aneed(Ae told by an officer of 
. ^ Eogliifa army of an occurrence the night 
I w<iR tix itorinlng of the Sedan, which 

"Iwid how great " - * 



BATTLE 

aense of brotheriiood, >o atrong amongat aol- 
dien, had been to tiie heart of one ^oaa 
conrago waa flagging in proapect of the nert 
daj^a terrible slaughter, and bow it had 
helped to bear an inuipericnced boy through 
the trying hours of waiting and antidpation, 
ao terrible to the bravest of men on the eve 
of a battle. Revelation and eiperienoe wit- 
nen to ua aU that in the atcuggle agaiuaC 
the powen of darknen uid the forces of sin 
thai strength ia not wanting to the Christiiui 
aoldier. Ibid. 

HiTCLZ—Tbt dulttua : IC.) The Lots of 
JSSD8. 
The battle of the soldier of Chbibt is in 
love. Love strengthena futli. Love is the 
nerve of life. To love one another and to 
love God is the earnest of victory. Oh, my 
brothera I when the world is agalnit you, 
when the flesh, in its awful power, is upon 
you, when Si>tan la whispering his subtle 
allurcmentH, look to the great Captain, look 
to tha incarnate Redeeueb; look to Him 
and see In Ris face what is written : "Be- 
hold the glorious story, Sly child — I loce 
Eou ; " and the love that is poured from the 
eui of JcttUB Ikrough the heart of Hia 
creaturea is that final encouragement of the 
aoldier in Hia battle, whereby we ore enabled 
to go forth In the Christian life ae a life of 
■truggle, and to " endure hardness " us good 
■oldlera of Jescs Cbsist. Ibid. 

BlTTLS-of Life. 

Could I but win what I have lost ! 

Could I but lose what I have won ! 
But ah I we wonder at this cost, 

That all our evil done is done. 
Sin done in habit lives and reigns. 

Good undone leaves the heaxt in sloth j 
The one binds down with iron chnina, 

The other roba ua of our growth. 
Oh, Dould I see with gladsome eyes. 

All ohaina dissolve at once away, 
And this poor stunted nature riso 

To its perfection in a day I 
AJaal it never has been bo ; 

We wage a war, we run a ibcs, 
And gradual as the flowreta grow 

Theae feeble heorta must grow in grace. 
sin, dark sin, relentlesa foe t 

We are thy prisoners, and through bora 
Close set our yearning garea go 

To the blue heavens and distont atom. 
We wait for Ttlm who freedom brings, 

We hear each typio morning apeak 
In ruatlings from its golden wings: 

He comea who cornea your chaina to brtakl 



BEAUTY 



And still we must the desert dreae 
Till our lost Eden be restored ; 

Not at a wish the wilderness 
Becomes the garden of the Lord. 

Thus our advance at best is slow, 

But regulated by our faith ; 
For many wait till death to Imow 

What God would sooner teach than death. 

And much of what we suffer here 

Is just in being what we are, 
In feeling sin for ever near, 

And God and love for ever far. 

Then let us from supineness rise 
I To measure all the force of sin, 
And learn that we must agonise 
If we desire to enter in. 

To grow what we have yet to grow, 
1\> ungrow much that we have grown — 

Behold the work we have to do I 
Nor are we called to work alone. 

For high above each fainting head 
The promise flames along the years. 

That we shall yet be safely led 
Beyond our fears, beyond our tears. 

To that eternity of bliss, 
Untasted, unconceived, above I — 

O Jesu, guide us still for this 
By paUis of faith to hills of love I 

Wade Rabirmn (S(mgs in GocTi World). 

BBAR— and ForlMar. 

Oh, that the too censorious world would leam 
This wholesome rule, and with each other 

bearl 
But man, as if a foe to his own species. 
Takes pleasure to report his neighbour's 

faults. 
Judging with rigour every small offence. 
And prides hin^ielf in scandaL Few there 

are 
Who^ injured, take the part of the trans- 
gressor. 
And plead his pardon ere he deigns to ask it. 
John Hayvoood QAmanburgh), 

BEAUnFUL-Tbe. 

The Beautiful is a manifestation of secret 
laws of Nature, which, but for this appear- 
ance, had been for ever concealed from us. 

/. Wolfgang von Godht 

It is only through the morning gate of the 
beautiful that you can penetrate into the 
realm of knowledge. That which we feel 
here as beauty, we shall one day know as 
truth. /. a P. wn SchiOer. 



The essence of the beautiful is t 
variety. Fdix Menddsiohn-Ba 



By cultivating the beautiful we 
the seeds of heavenly flowers. 

Henry I 

BEAUrXFUL— Tbe, a Bare Addition 

Joy. 

We may have solid worth, sound pi 

upright character ; we may have eve 

that should be the basis of the use 

the real — ^we may have solidity. ] 

should like also to have the beauti 

the graceful; the waving of the tre 

its eleffance, ministering music to tl 

the poush of the stone, with its beai 

its splendour, giving satisfaction to t 

The character sho^d have the love 

the attractive, and the amiable — ^the 

heart and the kind hand ; that whU 

the man of worth he may be the : 

magnanimilrjr, generosity, grace, and 

and that while she is the woman oi 

and virtuous principle, she may I 

woman of accomplishments and grai 

be like a moving piece of poetrv, th 

light, blessedness, and joy aroimd the di 

hearth. Let us have tne useful, the pr 

the worth — ^let us have all solidity of > 

ter; but let all that first, because 

solidity, receive the better polish i 

clothed and paved with beauty. A 

want all this to spring from an in: 

ligious life. We want to have the : 

the sacred and the holy ; not men 

useful and the graceful, but the n 

and the good. Gonsequentlv, the veiy 

of spiritual being, where all that is \ 

useful, and graceful in character has i' 

should be nourished by the Divine gra 

by spiritual influences. Your manne 

habits should not be mere courtesy oi 

mentalism, or what you may gather 

light and pleasant literature, but the 

aU should be nourished in the rece 

your heart by the water of life, an< 

.whole character should be governed, > 

vour motives strengthened, by divii 

ligious, and holy force — a palace bu 

God. JUv. Tkonuu Binntyt 



BEAUTT— Issnes forth In Nature. 
Know, Beauty is a pure ethereal ray 
Of fair celestial make, that issues fortl 
From the sole fount of light, and lustre s 
Through air and earth and heaven : old 

feels 
The influence of its beam : when temp< 
They bear it on their wings : the firmi 
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Radiant with stony orbi, light «boye li^t 
In hictd order nuied, alood procUims 
Tlie f air origiiud. 

But man is raised 
High in the scale of beings, and informed 
With inteUectnal faculties that show 
Tlie beauty of the mind, by which he daims 
Belatioii to his Maker, and partakes 
Of rectitode divine : hence moral acts, 
Whidi flow from reason, and obseqoions will. 
Are beaotifiil and good, beouise inth God 
SmiHtade tbej h<£l, whose sacred will. 
Pore as His es sen ce^ never can divert 
From what is right, and is itself the Uw 
Which we call natoral, as He only rules 
At wen the moral as material world. 

Sir John Buike, 

nUEP— DegTM* at 

What do we mean when we say ''we 
bdjere,** bat that we feel oonvmoed of the 
tnitfa of that which we profess to believe ? 
^ how often do we make professions 
tboqgjhtlessly or in wilful blindness, refusing 
to euunine what w6 fear may prove less 
ttrtain than we assert it to be, or else with 
ttxioai and fearful hearts I •*LoRD, I be- 
fiere; help Thou mhie unbelief," has been 
wpwted by many troubled hearts in many 
ndi. What does it mean but this: **LoRD, 
IiMthe truth in some degree ; help me to 
M it where I cannot see it now." It is 
^|iM the prayer frequently oflfered in these 
ajii "LosD, I am willing to believe if I 
Mild bat be sure of what is riffht. For I 
onot ne that the thmgs hi which I have 
"« taittht to profess a belief are really 
^ aod I know not where to look for 
Ja^aave to Thee only.** If we look 
^itlj to God we shall not look hi vam ; 
an Goo's truths will force theur way m time 
^onr hearts, and will be welcome to us as 
"^aiwe can see them clearly. Our own 
P'vvkiiis mistaken ideas, the thmgs we have 
P'^i'eaed to believe without being convinced 
<« thdr truth, these are the veil that hides 
I VfroB the li^t. Let us believe that which 
j ^bow in our hearts to be true, and seek 
. J'^nniaDy to know more of truth, for truth 
, • GoD^ and every truth that is established 
^OBg men is a revelation from God of 
Hiasdf . 

' yj^n>» cannot believe alike about all 
^g for an men cannot see alike. And, 
'"1"^, it is most likely that no two human 
'^ aes truth exactly to the same extent 
* exactly in the same way. The expression, 
^ that hath ears to hear, let hhn hear," 
"fo^ used by Chbibt, showed His appre- 
***^ of this truth. He saidDot, **Let aU 
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hear," nor even, "He that will, let him hear," 
but ** He that hath ears—he that is able, let 
him hear." Shall we then establish our 
belief on the wide basis of the truth, of full, 
free, unhesitating, unswerving inquiry as to 
what is actually true ; or shall we profess a 
scarcely honest belief in things which we do 
not care to submit to the test of open dis- 
cussion, lest our faith, perchance, should be 
shaken? Rather, far rather, let us choose 
the first course, confident that God will give 
to every one that asks Him, with an honest 
desire to know the truth, Ught enough for 
him to walk by. Whoever will look to the 
Light, he shall not be left in darkness. 

A, MobtrUy {Qwr Father and Hit Lawt)^ 

BEUEF'Kaii Sesponiible for his. 

Human conscionsness, the judgment of 
mankind, and God in all we know of Him, 
hold man responsible for his belief. Every 
man has within him an indestructible con- 
viction of posse aging a power over his opinions 
and a sense of responsibility in reference to 
his beliefs. All men avow a readiness to 
change their opinions whenever they are fur- 
nished with a sufficient reason for so doing, 
and this avowal clearly implies the convic- 
tion on their part of a power in them to do 
so. As a matter of fact, all men are very 
sensitive about the light in whioh their 
opinions are regarded by others. They are 
ever ready to show dissatisfaction when 
charged with holding imworthy and erro- 
neous opinions, and are prone to resent all 
such duti^es. And why this displeasure 
and resentment if men are not conscious of 
possessing^ a power over their beliefs ? 

Man does take shame to himself when 
charged with unworthy beliefs. 

Ittv, J, Cooper, 

SELIEVE&— his Calm Blessedness. 

Even in public troubles there is a cahja in 
the believer's mind. He is satisfied that in 
those judgments that are inflicted man shall 
be humbled and God exalted (Isa. ii. 1 1-17); 
and that in all tumults and changes and 
subversions oi states, still His throne is fixed 
and, with that, the believer's heart likewise. 
'* The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the 
Lord sitteth King for ever" (Ps. xxix. 10). 
In all commotions, the kingdom of Christ 
shall be spreading and growing, and the 
close of all shall be full victory on His side ; 
and that is sufficient for the believer. Amidst 
all disorders GoD is ordering all wisely and 
justly, and, to them that love Him, graciously; 
therefore we ought not to be disinayed. 

Archbishop LeighUm, 
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A benefactor of a delicate mind will al- 
ways remember that there is in the benefit 
a material part which should be concealed 
from him who is to profit by it, and this 
should be lost in the sentiment which has 
inspired the good deed. 

Sebattian Chamfort. 

BENEFICENCE— tbe Joy of life. 

How much pleasure will that man ensure 
— ^yes, what a vast share of it — whose delibe- 
rate system it is that his eveiy action and 
speech shall be beneficent I Jchn FotUr. 

BENEFIT. 

The best way of recognising a benefit is 
never to forget it. /. /. BarOUUmy, 

BENEVOLENCE. 

The man whom benevolence wanna 
Is an angel who lives but to bless. 

Biobert EUnrnfidd, 

The benevolent man does good to himself. 

ElU Salomon, 

BENEV0LENCE>-lt8 BXessednesB. 

The joy resulting from the diffusion of 
blessings to those around us is the purest 
and sublimest that can enter the human mind, 
and can be conceived only by those who have 
experienced it. Next to the consolation of 
Divine grace, it is the most sovereiffn balm 
to the miseries of life, both in him who is the 
object of it, and in him who exercises it, and 
it will not only soothe and tranquilUse a 
troubled spirit, but inspire a constant flow of 
good-humour, content, and gaiety of heart. 

Bishop PorteuB. 

BENEVOLENCE—Cliristlail. 

Christian benevolence stops not to inquire 
whether famine or pestilence came on the 
sufferer through his own neeligence or im- 
prudence ; it asks not how he came to be 
travelling the road which led to either ; it 
finds him in want of bread or healing ; it 
cannot let him die if it has bread or medicine 
to give him. He who for Chsibt's sake be- 
comes an alms-bearer is not content to know 
there are ** depdts " where food may be pur- 
chased cheap or given, works where food 
may be lightly earned ; he is glad these exist, 
but his work is to seek out those who can 
reach no depdt, who may have not yet reached 
the depth ol destitution to obtain such help 
— those who could not do the work to earn 
the food to save life, who are as yet not so 
utterly ruined as to have claim for its gift. 

lord OAwne (8, Q. OO 
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BENEVOLENCE— ItB True Chriftiaiilty. 

No disposition is considered as more in 
portant in the realisation of genuine Chrii 
tianity than true benevolence : amid all th 
glories of religion, this is the most resplen 
dent. i2^p«?itom:e wears a countenance snulini 
in grief and placid in tears, "looking uni 
Him who lias been pierced." Faith stand 
on the rock of eternal ages, and keeps he 

X fixed on the cross of C^ibt. Hope re 
es iroon her anchor, whilst storms anc 
billows howl around. But Benevolence^ sur 
rounded with the atmosphere of heaven 
smiles with ineffable beneficence ; stretchef 
out her hand to relieve the wants of man- 
kind ; and, mingling her praises with those 
of the celestial world, attunes her songs \a 
the melody which encircles the throne of GoD. 

Robert Porter {Enayi). 



BENEVOLENCE— the True End of Being. 

Live for the good of others, live to make 
your fellow-men wiser, happier, and better; 
taJce part with those nobler spirits of all time 
who have striven for the rectification of human 
wrongs, the healing of human wretchedness, 
the redemption of human souls from evil, the 
advancement of the world in knowledge^ 
wisdom, and goodness ; live for these ends, 
and the whole order and history of the world, 
and that gospel of heaven's grace in wbidi 
we believe as the revelation of GrOD^s puxpose 
and plan for our race, must prove a fable ii 
your most boundless hopes and aspiratioDi 
be doomed to disammintment. 

Very Rev, Principal Caird, DJk 

BENEVOLENCE— the Perfection of Human 

Nfttvre. 

To feel much for others and little for om^ 
selves, to restrain our selfish and to indulge 
our benevolent affections, constitute the per' 
f ection of human nature. 

Dr, Adam Smith, 

There cannot be a more glorious object is 
creation than a human being replete witt 
benevolence meditating in what manner he 
might render himself most acceptahle to hii 
Creator by doing most good to His creaturea 

ffenry Fidding. 

BENEVOLENCE— PoBsible to all. 

God sometimes, in the way of His prori* 
dence calls upon thee, O man, to relieve th< 
necessities of thy brother, to support Hit 
blessed cause in the world, and at o^er timet 
to attend to the wants of thy country in on< 
form or another. Now, before thou huA 
recourse to the old stale pretence that it ii 
out of thy powert consider with thyself thai 
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there is a God who will never be pot o£f wiUi 
ptetenoes aod faleehood ; He knows exactly 
what thoa canst do and what thoa canst not. 
And, consider, in the next place, that it is 
not the best husbandry in the world to be 
damned to save charges. The nuser (and 
many goch there are) who yet wishes to be 
thoDght otherwiie is a pest and a monster ; 
tod it is a query whether his heart is hardest 
or his hand the dotut. He is greedier than 
the Ml snd more barren than the thcret. 
He is s BcsndaJ to religion and an exception 
inmockinmonhnmanity. Rich men are some- 
times outwardly esteemed and honoured, 
' vhOe the wuihodM which they pursued to be- 
OQoe rich sre inwardly abhorred and detested. 
Generosity and compassion will always com- 
inand re^^eet, while oppression and avarice 
i vill be deservedly Inranded all the world over. 
, When s flourishing oppreator shines in gold, 
1 the haied thing Ues hid under the richest 
ooveriog. Dr. Robert South, 

KflOT-The. 

I ^ Ingot is like the pupil of the eye— the 

more light yon put upon it the more it will 

, oootnct (Hicer WendeU JlUma, 

' KUB-llMBoly. 

^ book of stars lights to eternal bliss ! 

Oeorge Herbert, 



'^ Bible is a window in this prison of 
bop^ throagfa which we look into eternity. 

Dr, Dwight, 

l^own with all thy boasted volumes, down; 

J^y reserve the Sacred one : 

J*^i reverently low, 

^e thy stubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to Heaven, be blind to all below. 

Matthew Prwr. 
IIK^Bm, itB AdJiptaUUty. 
^onderfull^ is the Bible adapted to all 
toe firying arcumstancee and necessities of 
ue beJIevar's life. There is a fulness in it 
J^^ meets every want, and yet can never 
oe exhamted ; an interest ever fresh, ever 
**w. We ijim never outgrow its help, or 
f^ a stage of spiritual advancement when 
J ^ DO longer load us. It ever goes before, 
drawing out and educating every spiritual 
P^'^B^ptiovi, satisfying every spiritual need, 
"^yet ever giving us a sense of infinite ful- 
n* beyond. 

Ba. H, MaaniOan (BiUe Teachingt). 

God, in tender indulgence to our different 
^|2Q«ta(iis,hasstrewed the Bible with flowery 
"T^^ified it with wonders, |md enriched it 
vithdelij^ JamaHervey. 
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BIBLS— The, Its BoldnsM and FtMdom. 

Theology, gendered of controversy, is cau- 
tious and balancing: Revelation, flashing 
from heaven, is bold and free. 

Human hands have soiled, human feet 
have trampled, the bright, the precious de- 
posit of the faith once delivered. Heresy 
has corrupted, schism has torn the simplicity 
whidi is in Chbist. Then the Church must 
mend and patch, must restore and reconcile, 
must define and systematise ; and the result 
is Theology — a thing of creeds and formulas, 
of accuracies and harmonies, necessitated by 
the existence of error, and accepted as a safe- 
guard by all but the presumptuous. 

Still this theology was not the first utter- 
ance, but the second; not the voice, but the 
letter ; not the lively, living, lif e-rivinff Word, 
but the drier, duller, less sparkUng form, in 
which, as in a protecting casket, the orighial 
jewel of revelation is packed and enfolded. 

The very Word itself, conscious of truth, 
majestic in its divinity, speaks here, speaks 
there, as God prompts, as man wants it. It 
stays not to guard against right-hand mis- 
take or left-^tnd abuse; it flings forth its 
broad free sajin^, and waits not to fence 
itself against each possible misconstruction. 
Sometimes, therefore, to the careless ear it 
seems ambiguous or double-tongued — seems 
even to contradict itself — seems even to say 
here what it denies there, or to unsay in this 
place what it had emphasised in that. 

Examples will occur to every one. "He 
that is not with Me is against Me," Chbist 
says ill St. Matthew. " He that is not against 
us is for us," Chbist says in St. Luke. The 
one is the maxim of decision, the other is the 
maxim of charity. " Justified by faith," St. 
Paul says, " we have peace with GrOD. Not 
of works, lest any man should boast." " By 
works a man is justified," St. James rejoins, 
" and not by faith only." The one thiiiks of 
a living faith — living, and therefore (for so 
life proves itself) working ; the other has in 
his view that rourious, degenerate thing which 
devils call faith, and God, because it lies laa^, 
calls infidelity. In some places the two op- 
posite utterances are brought together into 
one, tied to each other by a most incongruous 
for; as where St. Paul bids the Philippians 
to ** work out their own salvation with fear 
and trembling," and adds this unexpected 
reason, "for it is God which worketh in 
you." 

The explanation of all this is, that truth 
has ever at least two aspects. To see but one 
of these is at once error; to allow for both is 
a condition of sound doctrine. Yet to state 
both sides in one breath is seldom possible ; 



logy," "interpolations," "mistiUteB of trmi- 
acribe™," and so forth, whereof we have read 
of late & great deal too mucb, aad ought to 
caie for them and fur their exietence, or non- 
exiatence, Bimpl; nothioe at all, because, 
granting them all (though the greater part 
uf them I do not grant, bb far b« I can trait 
' my critical faculty), there reroainB that unique 
element beside which all the«e accident)) are 
but aa apota on the eon compared to the 
great glory of hia life-giving light. Ths 
nniijue element is there j and I cannot but 
still believe, after much thought, that It — 
the powerful and working element, the in- 
sjureil and Divine element, which has OOD- 
vartod, and still converts, raiUions of Boi^s — 
IB just that which Ghrifteodom in all ages 
has held it to ba — the aocoiuit of certaiii 
" Doble acta " of Gron, and not of certain 
noble thuughti oE man ; In a word, not 
merely the moral, bat the historio element ; 
and that, therefore, the value uf the Bible 
teaching dependa on the truth of the Bible 
story. Sen. C. King^of [Life and LeOtri). 
BIBLE— nie, a. most tiedova JeweL 

This most precious jewel ia to be preferred 
above all treasure. If thou be hungiy, it is 
meat to satisfy thee ; if thou be thiraty, it is 
drink to rofr^ thee ; if thou be sick, it ia a 
present remedy ; if thou be weak, it ia a tt»S 
to lean upon ; if thioe enemy awault thee, it 
is a sword to fight withal ; if thou be in dark- 
ness, it is a lantern to guide thy feet ; if thou 
ba doubtful of the way, it is a bright shining 
Btw to direct thee ; if thou be in displeasure 
vitb God, it is the message of reconciliation ; 
If thou atndy to save thy aoul, receive the 
Word engralted, for that is able to do it. 
It is the Wonlol Life. Whoso loveth sal- 
vation will love this Woid, love to read it, 
love to hew it, for Chbist saith, "My sheep 
hear Mj To!«e, and they follow Me." 

Arckbiihop Sandi/e. 
BIBLE— Till, A Light unto OUT Feat. 

O LoBli God, which hath left unln us 
Thy Holy Word to be a lantern unto our 
feet and a light unto our steps, give unto us 
all Thy Holy Spirit, that out of the same 
Word we may learn what is Thy eternal will, 
and frame our lives in all holy obedience to 
the same, to Thy honour and glory, and in- 
creaae of our fnith, through JEsna Chmst 
our Lord. Amen. ICcc, £dii!aTd Derini/. 
BISIE— The, aod tratnral Beanty. 

The language of the Bible is spedficaJlv dia- 
tinguished from all othereody literature, by ita 



liarly to awaken this sensibility within 
Out of the monotonoug valley of Egy^ 

mightiest mountain scenery in the pei 
of Arabia, and that scenery is asaoda 
tbeir minds with the immediate man 
tion and presence of the Divine Pov 
that mountains for ever afterwards t 
invested w-ith a peculiar tutcrednees ii 
minds, while their de^ocndantfl, being 
in what was then one of the loveliei 
tricts upon the earth, full of glorious i 
tion, bounded on one side by the sea, 
north by " that goodly mountun " Le' 
on the south and east by deserts, whoi 
rennesB enhanced by their contrast tht 
of the perfectloD of beauty in their owi 
they became, by those means, and I 
touch of God's own hand upon their 1 
sensible to the appeal of natural scenei 
way in which no other people were i 
time; and their lltorature is full of e 
sions, not only toatifying a vivid sense 
power of Nature over man, but showin 
lympnlAy mtA natural thingt tkaateiTa 
Uiey hod human souls, which is the ei 
characteristic of true love of the wo 
God. I will oak you to ooneider su< 
pressioDs as that tender and glorioun 
in Isaiah, speaking of the cedara o 
mountains as rejoicing over the fall i 
king of Assyria: "Yea, the fir-trees i 
at thee, and the cedois of Lebanon, s 
thou art gone down to the gra 
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sympathy there ia here, as if with thi 
hearts of the trees themselvcB. So a 
the words of ChbibT, in His persooifi 
of the lilies: " They toil not, neither di 
spin." Consider such expressions as 
eoa saw it, and fled ; Jordan was i 
back. The mountains skipped like ram 
the litUe hiUs like himbs." Try to fini 



to have been chiefly written and placed 
inspired volimie in order to show the vs 
natural history and its power on the I: 
heart. . . . Then at the central poi 
Je«-iah prosperity, you have the first 
naturalist the world ever saw, Soir 
not permitted, indeed, to anticipate, in 
ing, the discoveries of modem times, 1 
^ted as to ahow us that heavenly w 
u manifested as much in the knowie 
the hyaaop that springetb out of the w 
Id politioal and philosophical specuJ 
The books of the Old Testament, aa t 
guiahed from all other early writing 
thus prepared for an everlaating infi 
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(which, being rnddenlj dislodged by a rapid 
oTcrflowing of the river, rush into the upland 
ooostiy), perceive the force of the oompari- 
MO, Hid Uiat the difficulty proceeds, not from 
BooKue in the writer, but Cnnn ignorance in 
the reader. Bukop Berkdey. 

BDLE-Tlit^ Fan of itmWtM of CHRIST. 

The Bible is fall of fignres and emblems 
fa^ which the Savioub is represented. All 
^ttllre has been ransacked to present Him 
to n in His matchless worth. So much is 
thii the esse, that there is scarcely a promi- 
nent object in Nature with which His Name 
is not Imked. EUs holy offices are associated 
vfth ihnost every object around us, from the 
nhmtdj small to the magnificently great. 
As the rising sun dispels the darkness of 
u^ we are reminded of the Sun of 
Bighteoosness. As we greet the friends 
tw We us, we are reminded of "the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother." 
As we eat our daily bread, we are reminded 
of tile ''Bread of Life that cometh down 
from heaven." As we quench our thirst 
^ Nfttore's cooling beverage, we are in- 
vited to the Living Water, of which, if a man 
^rink, he shall never thirst again." If we 
jnni^, we hear Him say, ''I am the Way ;" 
nd when, with gladness returning, we enter 
ov homes, we hear Him say, " I am the 
I)oar." If sick. He is the Physician ; if in 
Ml^Dde, He is always near ; if poor, He is 
^ trae riches, " the pearl of great price ; " 
nd when we come to death and the grave, 
tad lU the sad memorials of mortality, we 
bevHim say, ^1 am the Resurrection and 
fte life." Rev. Robert Boyd, D,J). 

Vn^FUIdi of tlw. , 

I VBlk many times into the pleasant fields 
^ the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up the 
V'^^Baaoniie herbs of sentences by pruning, 
^ them by reading; chew them by musing, 
^ Uy thCTi up at length in the high seat 
of BMQory by gathering them together; that 
jOttTing tested Thy sweetness, I may the 
^peneive the bitterness of this miserable 
^ Q^um Elixaheik, 

BKU-lDlUllUllty of XtM. 

Sosehius said that it was alike rashness 
ttd prnoiDption to venture to prove that 
^ Bivine Scriptures have erred. And if 
^leave the Fathers, and come to the writ- 
^ of eminent divines in our own Ohurch, 
^ find the same testimony borne to the 
^^SbOity and inspiration of the Bible. 
^^>iUDer ipeaka of Scripture as "the sure 
'^ of GoD% infaUibk written Word." 
29 



Bullinger terms it "the very true Word 
of Goo, absolutely perfect;" Jewell, "the 
very sure and infallible rule ; " Archbishop 
Parker, "the fountains of Divine knowledge;" 
Hooker, "heavenly truth uttered by inmie- 
diate Divine inspiration ; " Bishop Hall, " a 
perfect Word, so exquisite a rule of know- 
ledge and obedience, as cannot admit of 
any defect or supplement." Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor says, "It is the inmiediate and sole 
ministry of entire salvation, and the whole 
depository of the Divine wilL" Chilling- 
worth says, " The Scriptures being all true, 
I am secured by believing nothing else, that 
I should believe no falsehood." And Stil- 
lingfleet speaks " of the infallible records of 
the Word of God." 

In short, from the days of Chbist and His 
apostles down to the present day, a belief in 
the infallible authority of the Bible has been 
the belief of the Church of Christ. I know 
that there are difficulties in the maintenance 
of this view; I have no desire to conceal 
them ; I frankly admit them ; but each year's 
research diminishes these difficulties, and I 
am persuaded that further research will al- 
together remove them. The Bible not only 
contains, but is the Word of God. It is a 
living Book, instinct with a living Spirit, 
and m it we hold converse with the living 
God. When we study it prayerfully, a sense 
of Hb presence, a consciousness of His glory 
pervades our souls, our love to Him is in- 
flamed, we enter into the very heart of God. 

Rev, T, if. Eddy, D,D. 

To the Scriptures, Protestants have con- 
ceded the infallibility which they have denied 
to the Church. Its utterances may in some 
cases, it is avowed, be incomprehensible by 
the ordinary human faculties. Still they pro- 
ceed, it is cJleged, from the Eternal Reason. 
They express a knowledge which exists in 
the Divine Mind. They are truths which 
have been supematurally communicated to 
the specially guided or the specially gifted. 
They ought, therefore, to receive imquoition- 
ing assent from all who would be of the 
household of faith. 

Rev. WiUiam L, M*Fariav. 



There is, without a doubt, something in 
the Old Testament, as well as in the New, 
quite different in Idnd, as well as in degree, 
from the sacred books of any other people — 
an unique element which has had an unique 
effect upon the human heart, life, and civi- 
lisation. This remains, after all possible 
deductions for "ignorance of physical 
science," "errors in numbers and chrono- 
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ment of words. Since, therefore, this 
simplicity, unpolished as it nmj be, does not 
fail to inspire us with greater respect and 
more profound veneration for Holy Writ 
than could be produced by the polished lan- 
guage of orators, can we do otherwise than 
condude that the Scriptures contain a truth 
ao dear and ttriking as to maintain iUdf^ 
without standing in need of the artifices of 
eloquence to procure admiration ? 

John Calvin, 

BIBLE -liow to Study tlie. 

In studying the Word of GrOD, digest it 
under these two heads : either as removing 
some obstructions that keep God and thee 
astmder, or as supplying some uniting power 
to bring 6oD and thee together. 

Bev, JUehard CedL 

BIBLE— The, its Style. 

Scripture style is noble and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in ev*ry line ; 
It is not built on disquisition vain ; 
The things we must believe are few and plain. 

John Dryden, 

BIBLE— Tbe, a Tvo-edged Sword. 

Read the Word of eternal truth, and if 
ever GrOD do thee good by it, thou wilt not 
only understand its meaning, but feel its 
power like a two-edged sword, dividing be- 
tween thee and thy dearest lusts. It wSl be 
a fiery and searching Word indeed ; it will 
penetrate into thy very heart and unbosom 
all thy retired corruptions ; it will expose 
thee to thyself. It will discover to thee two 
great mysteries — the mystery of iniquity and 
Uie mystery of godliness. It will, in the 
hand of the Spibit, mightily convince of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment. It will 
discover what a bitter thing it is to trespass 
the Divine law and to offend against the 
majesty of Heaven. It will manifest the per- 
fection of a Saviour's righteousness, the ex- 
cellent and eflScacious nature of Divine grace, 
which enables the Christian to follow the 
RsDEEMEB in the example of a pure conver- 
sation. It wilT also discover to the mind the 
certainty and attendant horrors of the future 
judgment in regard to impenitent sinners. 
The Word is weU compared to a sword. A 
just comparison I For as a sword has a 
glittering radiance to strike the eye and an 
edge to pierce the flesh, so the Word, by the 
power and operation of the Holt Spirit, darts 
a convincing light into the understanding, 
and, with an inislBtible edge, enters into the 
▼exy soul. Coming from God, it cuts and 
makes its way through the hardest heart. 
No aigrmient can renst its energy, and all 
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pride and power must fall before it. It 
arraigns the irregularities within^ and searehen 
all the motions and affections of the soul ! 
The Grospel is efficacious truth ; it does not 
terminate in motion nor rest in speculation 
— it is efficacious to the best of purposes— to 
inspire and promote godliness. It carries on 
a design for heaven and eternity. Every- 
thing is ennobled by its design ; and an action 
is of prime worth when its object is grand 
and necessary. O sinner I believe its hamy 
tidings, confide in the free promises of His 
Word of truth I Bev, Henry Smith, 

BIBLB— The, Teachetb all their Duty. 

The only Word of God is the cause of all 
felicity ; it bringeth all goodness with it^ it 
bringeth learning, it gendereth imderstand- 
ing, it causeth good works, it maketh children 
of obedience ; briefly, it teacheth aU estates 
their office and duty. Seeing, then, that the 
Scripture of God teacheth us everything 
sufficiently, both what we ought to do and 
what we ought to leave imdone, whom we 
are bound to obey, and whom we should not 
obey; therefore I say it causeth all pros- 
perity and setteth everything in frame ; and 
where it is taught and known it lighteneth 
all darknesses, comf orteth all sorry hearts, 
leaveth no poor man Imhelped, suffereth 
nothing amiss unamended, letteth no prince 
be disobeyed, permitteth no heresy to be 
preached, out ref ormeth all things, amendeth 
that is amiss, and setteth everything in order. 
And why ? Because it is given by the in- 
spiration of GrOD ; therefore is it ever bring- 
ing profit and fruit by teaching, by improving; 
by amending and reforming all them that 
will receive it, to make them perfect and 
meet unto all good works. 

Go to now, most dear reader, and sit thee 
down at the Lord's feet and read His words, 
and, as Moses teacheth the Jews, take them 
into thine heart, and let thy talking and 
communication be of them, when thou sittest 
in thine house or goest by the way ; when 
thou liest down, and when thou riaest up. 
And, above all things, fashion thy life anid 
conversation according to the doctrine of the 
Holt Ghost therein, that thou mayest be 
partaker of the good promises of Gk>D in the 
Bible, and be heir of His blessing in Christ, 
in whom, if thou put thy trust, and be an 
unfeigned reader or hearer of His Word with 
thy heart, thou shalt find sweetness therein, 
and spy wondrous things to thy imderstand- 
ing, to the avoiding of all seditious sects, to 
the abhorring of thy old sinful life, and to 
the itablishing of thy godly conversation. 

Hiakop Ooverdak, 
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of GoEiv abaolutdj perfect;" 
ver; nre uid infklliblF role : 
Pariier. "tbffoniitauuaf PiTiiulnunrled^;'' 
Hooker. "he&ienlT tnah ntUffed br imiiM- 
dute Divine injpirmtioii ;" BUbcf) HaO, "a - 
perfect Ward, ao eiquuite » rule of kninr- | 
ledge and obedieoce, M cwukA adniit of 
way defect or sup^Jement." Biibop Jerem? 
Taylor t^jt, " II i> the immediUe and toil I 
Quniitiy of entire aaliatioD. and the wh<de 
depant«7 of the Divine will." CbiUlDg- 
worth (aji, " The Scriptorea being all true, 
I am wcnmd bj believing ncUung else, that 
I ahould belieTe do falti^iood." And Stil- 
Uogfleet tptaka " oS the int.Tlil.l> noonj* «f 
tbe Won! of God." 1 

In ihort, from the dayi of CUBIBT and Hii 
aponiea down to the present dov. * belief in 
the infalUble authority of the Bible haa been 
the belief of the Church of CHilar. I Imow 
that there are difBculIJea in the maintenance 
of tbi* Tjev ; I have no desire to conceal . 
them : I frankly admit them : but each ycar'i 
iBrcarch diminishes these difiicnltiea, and I 
am penuaded that further research will al- < 
togHJier remove them. The Bible DM only 
craitaini. but u the Word of GoD, It ii a 
living Book, instinct irith a living Spirit, 
and in it we bold convene with the living 
God. WheD ire sCady it prayerfully, a •enin 
of Ilis presence, a ronsciouBnesa of Eia glory 
pervade* our iioula, our iove to Him ie in- 
flamed, we enter into the very heort of God. 
Sn. T. SI. Edds, D.D. 

To the Scripture*, Protestants have con- 
ceded the infallibility which they have denied 
to the Church. Its utterances may in soma 
cases, it is avowed, be incomprehensible by 
the ordinary human faculties. Still they pro- 
ceed, it is uleged, from the Eternal Rcsson. 
They eipreus a knowledge which exists in 
the Divine Mind. Tbej are truths which 
hsve been BUpematarally communicated to 
the specially guided or the epocially gifted. 
They ought, therefore, to receive unquestion- 
ing assent from all who would be of the 
household of faith. 

Ben. WiEiam L. WFarUv. 

There ia, without a dnnbt, something in 
the Old Testament, u well as in the New, 
quite dillerent in kind, as well as in degree, 
from the sacred books of any other people — 
an unique element which has had an unique 
effect upon the human heart, lifs, and civi- 
lisation. This rEmaina, after all possible 
deductions for "igncnanoe of physical 
■denes," "ertm* la numben and chrono- 
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parties in England, whether of the High 
Church or the Low, but of the masii of 
piously-minded and well-living people in all 
ranks of the community. 

Cardinal Newman {Grammar of Aateni), 

BIBLB— The, rennui tbe Book-Ocean. 

We must forth, we must live above the 
world, if we would wish to enjoy the pure 
humanity which it fetters. And how? We 
cannot go without a guide, that were self- 
conceited; but what guide shall we take? 
. . . Books ! there is no end of them ! . . . 
Shidl we listen to the voice of God's Spibit 
alone? Yes! But where? Has He not 
spoken to those very book-makers, and 
hjBkth not every man his own gift, each 
hero the appointed witness of some peculiar 
truth? Then must we plunge again into 
that vast, muddy, blind, contradictory book- 
ocean? No! Is there not one immutable 
Book, one pure written wisdom — the 
Bible, speaking of GrOD's truth in words 
meant for men? There may be other mean- 
ings in that book besides the plain one. 
But this I will believe, that whatever mys- 
ticism the mystic may find there, the simple 
human being, the lover of his wife, the father 
of his children, the lover of GrOD's earth, 
gloryinff in matter and humanity, not for 
that n^ch they are, but for that which 
they ought to be and will be, will find in the 
Bible the whole mystery solved — an answer 
to every riddle, a guide in every difficulty. 
JUv, C. Kingdey {Life and Letters), 

BLAHB—Tonnelf. 

How backward man himself to blame ! 
How ready I, like Adam, am 
To palliate what I first would hide^ 
To excuse what cannot be denied, 
Or dare, with boldest blasphemy, 
To charge my sin, O God, on Tliee ! 

lUv, C, Wedey. 

BLBSSEDNESB-Philosophlo View ot 

The farthest that any of the philosophers 
went in the discovery of blesseoness was to 
pronounce that no man could be called 
blessed before his death ; not that th^ had 
found what kind of better blessedness they 
went to after death, but that till death they 
were sure every man was subject to new 
miseries. The Christian philosophy goes 
farther ; it shows a more perfect blessedness 
than they conceived for the next life, and it 
imparts that blessedness to this life also. 

Bev, Dr. Donne, 
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A blessing stars forth for ever. 

P.J,, 

BLESSINGS— Indirect. 

I think, brethren, that our GoD oftei 
in this way with us — sends us, as it 
cross-handed blessings, things we don' 
for, reversing, as it were, the order of i 
crossing the will of man with His own 
will, and making the stream of His fa\ 
flow — not in the course of nature, hx 
path of His own selection, so that ot 
feeling is like to that of Joseph, " Not 
Father." 

You remember in the old time the 
laid His right hand upon a man bre 
bom in an idolatrous family — the pal 
Abraham — and made that man His 
It was an imlikelv thing in itself. J 
Abraham was called to leave all and 
knew not whither, he might well hav 
" Not so, my Father ; " but he went, 
was best. 

By and by, when the Gospel canr 
Lord laid His right hand upon the G 
to bless them specially, and His lef 
the Jew — put the Jew in the back§ 
A strange thing this to the mind of . 
No wonder Peter exclaimed, when tht 
showed Him this in a vision, '*Not so, ] 

And so, in God*8 dealings with ' 
sends sore affliction upon us, separatio 
cut deeply into our feelings, or bereav 
that stim us for a time ; and as we i 
dark cloud gathering, we are inclined 
as Joseph did, " Not so, my Father." 

And yet that dark cloud shall prov* 
with blessing. 

Again, you pray for deeper com 
your soul, and tiien comes a strange < 
mg of sorrow and humiliation ; y 
baffled and surprised, and your heai 
" Not so, my Father." But it is all i 
last — GrOD is adjusting the scales, a 
end will be the blessing you seek. 

Or, i^^ain, you are seexing forgiven 
yearning for peace, but there is some 
you cleave to and would retain. I 
IX)RD lays His hand upon that sin, a 
science— -€rOD*8 voice — says, " Let t 
given up for ever ; " but the heart 
" Not so, my Father,"— not that righ 
not that right eye, not that one sin- 
that. Still the Lord is working arig 
the end of His working is rich and i 
ing blessing. 

Surely, brethren, we can all look 1 
the past of our life and recall time 
everything seemed going wrong — wl 
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eemed crtMwd, and we were per- 
uifd nid in oar heftrta, *' Not bo^ mj 
' But now we see and know that 
irel], that all waa right, and that all 
It Yeriljr» brethren, in all God's 
I with na, like the patriarch Jacob, 
ies His hands wittingly — He knows 
;e is doing, however strange it may 
OS, and however tempted we may be 
'Not so, my Father/* He can and 
ing sweetoeas out of bitterness, and 
Q out of death. He can and does 
our greatest trials into our very 
lUesshigB. 

Sev. Ucwy Wright, MA. 

IG— itB TfatafnTmwa. 

amish the splendour of our best ao- 
' too often speaking of them. 

Rew, Hugh Blair, DJ). 

VO— A Proof of WaakDMi. 

1st is not only a proof of weakness of 
it, but in its copression weakens still 
e character. We cannot talk loudly 
Dg without exhausting the latent 
I of feeling. No man who loves 
an "heave his heart into his mouth.** 
I is like Cordelia's, ''more richei than 
ue.** Nor can any man boast of his 
eeds without endsnffering his success 
e trial comes. ** That a man wdl in- 
&*11 do it befOTe he speaks.** The 
has fought a battle against an ima- 
oe and won it, but when the real 
res he is surprised at the opposition 
mters. It was easy work in fancy ; 
iUe work in reality. The very know- 
at he has boasted confuses him; he 
ed, strikes blindly, and flies. 
Bmr. A. Stopford Brooke {Semumt). 

IM Ptill AbodA of tbe BoiiL 

the body shall be reunited, it shall 
ered that then the body shall confess 
0t anythini^ but receives all its being 
ration, its manner and abode, from 

and that then it comes not to prove 
ty, but to partake of a ^lory ; for as 
itiona of the soul in this life begin 
odv, and by it the object is trans- 
> the soul, so lA€i» they shall begin in 

and pass to the body; and as the 
la of the soul, by reason of its de- 
i on the body, are animal, natural, 
»ial, so in the resurrection the body 
spiritna], by reason of the pre-emi- 
ttomce, and prime operation of the 
Bitktf Jeremy Tai/Ur. 

IS 



God sees the body of flesh which you bear 
about you, and the plummet which it hangs 
upon your soul, and therefore when you can- 
not rise high enough to Him, He comes down 
to you. ^Biahop Duppa {RiiUtfar I>evotion). 

B0LDHEB8— not AndaeltF. 

We may enter with "boldness into the 
holiest by the blood of Jnus.** With "bold- 
nesB.'* Not audacity, but confidence: that 
freedom and frankness of utterance whidi a 
slave has not before his tyrant, but whidi a 
dutiful subject, a renjectful servant, a loving 
child, has before his sovereign, before his 
master, before his father ; that freedom of 
ipeeoh which springs out of reverence and 
gratitude and love combined, which hides 
nothing because all is known, and because 
the wcffst that can be told only makes the 
speaking more needful and the confidence 
more ^ssed and more assured. Have you 
some secret upon your soul — something which 
you would not breathe to your nearest and 
your most dear? Oh, get rid of it as a secret 
by breathing it into the ear of Him who is at 
once omniscient — aware of it already, and yet 
tenderly loving, and yet strong to save ! 

Very Rev. C /. Vaughan, J) J). 
(Leuom of the Crott), 

BOOXB— a Glorloas CknmmnloxiiMp. 

In books we have friends for every mood, 
comforters for eveiy sorrow; a glorious com- 
pany oi immortals, scattering their sweet 
mfltiences on the worn and beaten paths of 
our dafly life. Shi4)es that ** haunt thought's 
wilderness ** are around us in toil, in suffer- 
ing, and in joy ; mitigating labour, soothing 
care, giving a keener reUsh to delight ; touch* 
ing the heroic string in our nature with a 
ncmle sentiment ; kindling our hearts and lift- 
ing our imaginations, and hovering alike over 
the couch df health and the sick pillow, to 
bless and cheer, to animate and console. 

Henry Gilet, 

BOUHTT— Ita Power. 

From bounty issues power. 

Mark Ahentide. 

A small bounty, well bestowed. 
May perfect Heaven's high plan. 

Br, Brenfutn, 
BOW— In the Clood. 

Faith is ever attent to catch the image of 
its beloved Lord. It has learnt the sound 
principle that the whole field of Nature re- 
flects the beauties and glories of Jesus. It 
has read the testimony that He is ** the true 
light and the true brrad, and the true vine.'* 
Henoe it is not slow to inquire, Is He not the 
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•nd hii face *a> a* it trere the 
X. 1). Thu in the fuHert blaze of the Go«pd 
the bn oootioDed the choetn emblem of the 
mce o( tnrtb vhicfa came by Jki^ Chmiot. 
Tbeae lyya guide tco to 1»^ upward ; ma< 
ther al» help joa to louk onward ! Urrt 
jon hare no bow withoot a cloud and with- 
out > •torm. Here vou tux JebC9 only by 
the eye of faith, in emblema, in Rcotdi, and 
in meani of grace. But soon, throughout 
etemity'i calm brightnesa, yon will gaze opoo 
the effulgence of Hii glory. And^ aa yoQ 
gaze, you will abine even ai Ho •Mnes, for 
" we ahall be like Him when we (hkU see 
Him ao He ia." 

Tht Very Her. Hmrj lar. 

Our Intellect nnks nnder the attempt to 
■can t]ie meanest of Gou'b worka. If we 
tremble when the thunder is beard and 
U^tning aeeD, how «hould we tremble to 
a|>proach the throne of God If there waa not 
a rainbow aboat the throne 1 The rainbow 
WM aet by Gon in the heaveng aa a sign of 
Hia covenant with Noah that Ha would not 
a aocond time destroy the earth by water ; 
Init this ninbow may be taken aa a sign ol 
the covenant of grace. It may be remarked 
concerning the rainbow that it reaches from 
one side of the euth to the other, signifyina 
that it is capable of containing all who will 
come imder its shadow ; and its colour ia not 
without meaning. In sight like unto an 
emerald, whioh is "ever-green," it ugoifiet 
that it will iMt for ever. 

Bee. R. C. IMaA. 
BBAVSBT-Tne. 

That man alone is tnily brai'e whoae aoul, 
I(y virtue tutored, by religion swayed. 
At their tribunal every impulse scans. 

Samud Haytt. 



*"■■■"* set bnvelT ba^ autiveaaf Tanity; 

bet he >b\ in 1^ vale <£ ofaacority, Oi 
bsave ^uniiT, *ifa(^ ■■■^■■■^ friesids to <■ 




I am setwodr of 'T"''". and I widi all 
rould as •rrioaBly '■"'■■*■' it, that real C3ui»- 
danitv will nena- tbcnin^ily -^trnpa and 
loDriih in the wnid till the profeasoT S of " 
tre biMoght to be fB better %enoM with ot 
' aside tfa«r mntiial jealoasies anl 
. and live as b>«thren in ainoen 
asd love; bat whidi, I apptdMBd, 
■rill nei-er be ISI ooucietioa b left entiidy 
Treev and the plain Bible beeoua in hct, as 
well a* in poffaiop, the oolv rala of tbsfr 
religions faith and pncUoe. jikvoit Titnv. 

tors — tn Iti B«Ilglni 



Tbe lore of «ii' neigfaboor and tlw love oI 
the brethren may be included in three things; 
Gnt, to tkiitk mU of Om— that is, not f ' 
suspicious of them, but to pat the best 
struction on their sotds and adims. 
said that bre tiiMLva w> eril ,- it does 
charge it upon his neighbour without tba 
clearest proof ; tbk is o|nioaite to envy 
hatied, and shows a truly benevolent dii, 
tion. Seoond, it 11 to ^<ak trdl of tAns. 'TIh 
Scripture fortnda us to i^ieak evil of o~ 
neighbour, though what we say may be tn 
much less should we invent or spread fa^ 
reports to hurt their character or injure tbsm 
in any respect. We should also aaj all tlw 
good that we posmbty can of them, and deli^ 
to spesk well of them. Hiird, it condsti i> 
doiag them all Oit good m ohl Real Chris- 
tian love opens both the hand and tbe heart; 
I it makes us willing to show all poasible Idnd- 

' When this is done to Chri^iiat bntiirta il 
must spring from the love of Chhsi, and ba 
done to them because tiey beknig to I 
and when it is required to be shown towards 
our neighbrMir it must be becsiuae, [ran tbs 
same motive, we wish to do b j them as ws 
should desire them to do by ua in like dr- 
cumstanoes. S«t>. BaOvt B. Nml 

BUSIKS8S— to ba asUclou In. 

Tba general rule ia, " Let every man aUd< 
in his calling ; only aUde there witk God." 
Ytry So. O. J. Vm^am, JDJ). 
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'w tar.\ 

J God, and keq> me calm 
■e hot breexes blow ; 
light dew's cooling balm 
\Cb feyered brow. 

He calm, though loud and rude 
li my ear that greet ; 
closet's solitude, 
tie bustling street. 

day of buoyant health, 
ly hour ci pain ; 
poverty or wealth, 
ay loss or gain. 

sufferance of wrong, 

I who bore my shame ; 

be threatening, taunting throng, 

t Thy holy name. 

the great world's news with power 
ing spirits stir ; 
tidings of the hour 
too fond an ear. 

Rev, n, Bonar. 
he Soul firom QOD. 

aim the poor in spirit know 
I sorrow and that sweetens woe ; 
eaoe that dwells within the breast 
ithout is stormy and distrest ; 
i^t that gilds the darkest hour, 
.'ers thicken and when tempests 

I faith, and hope and love is given ; 
remains when all beside is rivcm ; 
ihines down to man direct from 

/amef Edmaton, 



lonest throats by whispers. 

Sir WalUr ScoU, 
-its Malignance. 

mding calumny the whitest vir- 

Shakctpeare. 

-Bow to Treat. 

listen to calumnies, because if 
mtrue I run the risk of being 
and if they be true, of hating 
worth thinking about. 

MorUaquieu, 



rere in one's duty and to be silent 
tnswer to calumny. 

General WathingUm. 

ttle, Ensiare as well as Great 
Qnea 

rt may be engaged in a little 
I modi. If thou watch it not, as 



in many and great affairs. A man may 
drown in a little brook or pool as well as 
in a great river, if he lie down and plunge 
himself into it and put his head imder water. 
Some care thou must have that thou mayetft 
not care. Those things that are thorns in- 
deed, thou must make a hedge of them to 
keep out those temptations that accompany 
sloth, and extreme want that waits on it ; 
but let them be the hedge : suffer them not 
to grow within the garden. 

Arckbiihop LeighUm {Coleridge^ Aids), 

OAVDOUR— the Introduction to Good-WUl. 
Charitable and candid thoughts of men 
are the necessary introduction to all good- 
will and kindness : they form, if we may 
speak so^ the only climate in which love can 
grow up and flourish. A suspicious temper 
checks in the bud every kind affection. 

Bev, John Blair, LL,J). 

OATEOHISKft— Valne of. 

For catechisms there seems no equivalent 
in the English language for teaching Bible 
religion, nor is any substitute needed. And 
I believe there is no means of arresting the 
alarming growth of vice, irreligion, and 
infidelity so safe and so certain as implant- 
ing, and by repetition engraving, in the 
understanding and memories of our child- 
hood and youth these catechisms and the 
Bible truths contained in them. The ceas- 
ing to use these catechisms is sufficient of 
itself, but that alone is sufficient, to accoimt 
for veiy much of the unreality of the teach- 
ing of the day in the pulpit as well as in 
the class, and for the utter neglect by parents 
of the souls of their children, being unable 
to teach them the things of God and re- 
ligion. 

I venture to say that, as catechisms are 
the short, simple, and connected views of the 
truth of God and of Christian doctrine, the 
main principles of Christ, and seeds of 
religion for the imderstandings and hearts 
of children, then they are n^ded — needed 
at all times, in all homes and minds, but 
especially needed now in our Sunday-schools. 
First of all, from having been so long and 
cruelly discontinued, that many thousands of 
the present generation have been deprived 
of their benefit, and are now suffering the 
sad consequences in the Church or in the 
world, either as miserable wanderers from 
God, or almost as miserable labourers in our 
schools, not having their minds stored with 
the glorious truths which catechisms so 
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effectuallj implant ; the more needed be- 
cause parents of thiis day, not having learnt 
catechisms, are the less able to teach Divine 
things to their own dear children, even 
though they had the will to do it ; and 
needed also because many of our own teachers, 
not having learned the catechism themselves 
betimes, meet their scholars with scarcely 
one clear definite idea. (rreeit. 

0ATECHI8H— The, Its Hlgli Importanoe. 

The catechism is the most important of 
books, for in the teaching of our children it 
is as the maternal breast, either overflowing 
with pure and life-giving nourishment, or 
full of insidious poison. 

Bev. Pbrt ffyacinthe Loyton 
{PagarUtm in Paris, Nineteenth Century), 

CATHEDRALS— The, of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The restorations of our own days, designed 
with so much ability and carried out with so 
much zeal and such unsparing munificence, 
display not only a far more correct know- 
ledge of the details of medieval architecture, 
and a truer appreciation of the principles 
which guided it, but also, which is of far 
greater importance, a ^nse of the purposes 
for which a cathedral exists, and the objocts 
it may be made to serve. The reproach is 
rapidly passing away from the Church of 
England that she has inherited buildings 
too vast for her shrunken form, erected for 
another form of devotion, and which she 
knows not how to use. With whatever jus- 
tice such a charge could have once been 
brought against her, it is no longer one that 
can be urged with any truth. On every side 
we see fresh evidences that she duly appre- 
ciates the worth of the inheritance she pos- 
sesses in her cathedrals, and is resolved to 
avail herself of them to the full. The in- 
creased facilities offered for the reception of 
numerous congregations in the choirs of our 
larger cathednJs, too vast to be treated as a 
whole ; — the removal of high, dose screens in 
those of more moderate dimensions, and the 
substitution of screens of light open work, 
which, while preserving the distinction be- 
tween the choir and tibe nave, the place of 
the ministers and the place of the laity, has 
practically thrown the two into one for pur- 
poses of worship ; — the naves themselves, no 
longer regarded as the mere vestibtdes to the 
choirs, and left in stately emptiness, but em- 
ployed for their primitive use as places for 
preaching ad populunif for the gathering of 
large evening congregations, and for the 
periodical assemblage of the diurch choirs of 
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the diocese; — the transepts, chapter-houses, 
libraries, and other annexed buildings, serv- 
ing as the meeting-places of sacred synods, 
diocesan conferences, and gatherings for pro- 
moting and carxying forward the work of 
the Church in the diocese, and even the 
side chapel, so long left in dreary usdesi- 
ness, beginning to be recognised as the pos- 
sible saored centres of the various religioaf 
organisations so rapidly rising in our <»the- 
dnd cities — deaconesses, sisterhoods, nursing 
institutions, young men's associations, guilds 
and the like, where, in strict subordination 
to the dean and other cathedral authorities, 
they might periodically meet, and go forth 
to their common work strengthened and 
refreshed by the sense of their brotherhood 
in Christ ; — other chapels used for the peri- 
odical delivery of theological lectures, the 
opportunities for worship no longer restricted 
to the ordinaxy Matins and Evensong, but 
embracing early celebrations of the Holy 
Communion, bright popular evening ser- 
vices with hymn-singing, and short morning 
services on week-days to hallow the first 
hours of a day of business or labour ; — the 
great religious and social difficulties of the 
day treated by master-minds, imited with 
the hallowing influences of prayer and praise 
beneath the spreading dome of her cathedral, 
in the midst of the teeming thousands of 
London ; — the additional encouragement 
given to the long-lost habit of private devo- 
tion in our cathedrals ; — the crowing impa- 
tience at the desecration of these hooses of 
prayer and holy praise by the so-called musi- 
cal festival, and the steps taken towards the 
revival of the ** oratorio " in the sense which 
its name indicates and its author designed, 
as the handmaid of prayer and the kindler 
of devotion : all these are so many cheering 
evidences of healthy life, auguring a pro- 
longed existence of vigorous work, and hidi- 
cate a sphere of usefmnees so enlarged, and 
so adapted to the needs of a diocese, that it 
may be truly said that if we had not cathe- 
drals it would be necessary to found th&n. 
Each year as it passes manifests with in- 
creasing power that deans and chapters are 
fully awake to the fact, that cathedrals have 
as true and as necessary a place in the churdi 
system of the nineteenth century as in that 
of the thirteenth, and that they are resolved 
that the cathedral shall once more become 
the religious centre of the diocese, the wann 
heart throbbing with religious life, and dif- 
fusing strengtl^ hope, and vitality to eveiy 
parish within it, as well as the sacred home 
whose doors are ever open to receive all her 
children who may denre to oome and wot* 
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ihipwftlim her walls, and join in the Mirioes 
I *i prayer and praise which have gone up 
tliaioe unceasingly year after year and oen- 
; tmy after centwy, with all Uie stateliness 
ad inagni6oence that dignified ceremonial, 
and muric in its highest fotm and its most 
dolfDl execution can produce. A new and 
^flrioos future is now opening hefore our 
othedrals. May all their rulers and guar- 
dau have wisdom to perceive their oppor- 
tonitiei ind avail themselves of them hefore 
it u tuo late ! Then will our cathedrals be 
Ma to be the sources and channels of ad- 
vantages so great to the Church and religion 
of England, that the mouth of the enemy 
^ be itmiped and the hand of the spoiler 
■taved, and the voice will go up througti the 
ki^th and breadth of our land, ** Destroy 
tbemiMC for a blessing is in them." 
Btr. Camm VemtUa {Etaajf$ on Cathedrals). 

^^DnoUDUBRBK— Its CSiazaettrlitiei. 

Tbe censorious commonly take up magni- 
'jii^ glaaies to look at other persons' imper- 
fectiooB, and diminishing glasses to look at 
^ own enormities. ArchJbiahop Seeker, 

dUOHIEl — UBlfonnity In RitM and 
Geremonles not Kwimtlil. 

j In the aadom that preservation of peace 

i ttdonitjr amongst ChrwtianChurdiee should 

^^ all good means procured, we join most 

I viSnigly and gladly. Neither deny we but 

' tbit to the avoiding of dissension it avaQeth 

■>di that there be amongst them an unity 

aivell in ceremonies as m doctrine. Hie 

I «It dflubt is about the manner of their 

11%; how far Churches are bound to be 

^^nn in their ceremonies, and what way 

' ^^OQght to take for that purpose. . . . 

We incmte to think it a just and reasonable 

^ fnr any Church, the state whereof is 

1^ and incfependent, if in these things it 

; ^ from other Churches, only for that it 

' ^ not judge it so fit and expedient to 

' Ik fnuned therem by the pattern of their 

^|*nple, as to be otherwise framed thaji 

^^ That of Gregory unto Leander is a 

wtaUe speech ai^ a peaceable : "Where 

^ faith of the Holy Church is one, a differ- 

^ in customs of the Church doth no harm." 

^ut of St Augustine to Casulanus is some- 

2^ more particular, and toucheth what 

l^of ceremonies they are, wherein one 

^^hotfa may vaiy from the example of another 

^hoot hurt : *'Let tbe faith of the whole 

^Qztfa, bow wide soever it have spread 

1^ be always one, although the umty of 

^dief be famous lor varie^ of certain cirdi- 
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nances, whereby that which is rightly be- 
lieved suffereth no kind of let or impediment." 
Calvin goeth farther : " As amceming rites 
in particular, let the sentence of Augustine 
take place, which leaveth it free unto all 
Churdies to receive each their own custom. 
Ye% sometime it profiteth and is expedient 
that there should be difference, lest men 
should think that religion ia tied to outward 
ceremonies. Always provided that there be 
iiot any emulation, nor that Churches de- 
lighted with novelty affect to have that 
which others have net." 

Hooker {Ecdet, PoL) 

CEBTFTUDE— In F&ith NecMiary. 

Without certitude in religious faith there 
may be much decency of profession and 
observance, but there can be no habit of 
prayer, no directness in devotion, no inter- 
course ^ith the unseen, no generosity of 
self-sacrifice. 

ProftuoT Francis W, Newman, 



Without certitude in religious conviction 
no religious life is possible. 

Dr, W. G. Ward {Xineteenth Century), 

CHAHCB— not G0D*8 Ordinance. 

Tliou cam'st not to thy place by accident ; 
It is the very place God meant for thee ; 
And shouldJst thou there small scope for 

action see. 
Do not for thiH give room to discontent ; 
Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightest be 
In what concerns thy spiritual life, more free 
From outward hindrance or impediment ; 
For presently this hindrance thou shalt find 
Hiat without which all goodness were a task 
So slight that virtue never could grow strong ; 
And would thou do one duty to His mind, 
Tlie Impoecr's-TOvcr-burdened thou shalt ask 
And own thy need of grace to help ere long. 

Archbuhop R, C. Trendi, 

CHASACriER— 18 ISatnred Habit 

Character is consolidated habit, and habit 
forms itself by repeated action. Habits are 
like paths bcu&ten hard by the multitude of 
light footsteps which go to and fro. The 
daily restraint or indulgence of the nature 
in the business, in the home, in the imagina- 
tion, which is the inner laboratory of the life, 
creates the character which, whether it be 
here or there, settles the destiny. 

Jtev, J, Baldwin Brown, 

OHABACTEB^Monlded by our Thongbta. 
What is our character? Is it not the sum 
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and result of our thoughts, feelings, and ac- 
tions? What is our life? Is it not a struc- 
ture built up of all that we have said and 
done and experienced? This character W3 
ourselves have formed ; this life we ourselves 
have built up, by the action and reaction of 
our deeds. The character, when finished, 
passes beyond our control, and exerts its own 
influence independent of our active wishes 
and efforts. But we ourselves had the form- 
ing of it by a series of thoughts, words, and 
deeds, over which at the time we had com- 
plete control ; just as the dnmkard, by a 
series of acts of indulgence, which at first he 
can regulate or resist altogether, forms at last 
a habit which makes him completely its slave. 
We cannot help the silent influence which 
our character, when formed, produces, but 
we are responsible for the formation of it. It 
lies with every man to determine, under God, 
what his character shall be. True, there are 
hereditary tendencies, different constitutions, 
temperaments, and circumstances that exert 
a modifying ixifluence which no self-discipline 
can entirely counteract. But making all due 
allowance for the disturbing effects of these 
natural or inherited conditions, it is a tnith 
which cannot be gainsaid that there is very 
much in our character that we ourselves have 
produced. Our very accountability to God 
rests upon our ability to build up a good 
character ; and if we are judged according to 
the goodness and evil of our character itself, 
we may certainly be held responsible for the 
good or evil influence which, unknown to us, 
it produces upon others. For that influence 
is the inevitable consequence of our character, 
just as the happiness or miseiy of our fellow- 
creatures is the true consequence of our good 
or bad deeds. If we are responsible for the 
natural consequences of our actions, we are 
in the same way responsible for the natural 
effects of our character. 

Jiev, Hugh MacmiUan {Ministry of Nature), 

CHABACTEB— the Product of Will. 

Our character is our will, for what we wiU 
we are, Archbiihop Manning, 

CHABAOTBB— should be ProgresslYe. 

It is a most alarming consideration that 
man's character is seldom stationary ; it is 
like the vessel on the wide ocean with wind 
and tide against it ; and if he is not struggling 
against the passions, they will hurry him 
into yet greater extremes of wickedness. 
What melancholy proofs do we see in the 
world around us I You wonder at the 
drunkard becoming so infatuated ; but the 
grieving, the downcast mother, or the dis- 
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heartened wife, can tell you of a time — and 
a sigh heaves her bosom as she speaks of it — 
when the now outcast and degraded one was 
loved and respected, and returned with regu- 
larity to quiet a^d domestic peace in the 
bosom of tlie family. But, alas! he would 
not believe the warnings of a parent ; he did 
not attend to the meek, unobtrusive recom- 
mendations of a wife or sister ; he despised 
the commands of the living God ; and 
seeking for happiness where it has never 
been found, he spumed at those who told 
him that the habit was fixing its roots, till 
now he has become the scorn and jest of the 
thoughtless, and the object of pity to the 
wise and good ; boasting to his companions 
in the midst of his brutal mirth of hia 
strength of mind, and yet unable to resist the 
least temptation ; talking of his kindness of 
heart while his friends and family are pining 
in poverty or weeping over his waywardness. 
It is only one of many indications that might 
be adduced of the tendency of sin to propa- 
gate itself, and spread throughout the soul 
in ever- widening circles. 

Dr, James M*Chth, LL,D, 

CHARACTER— The Religious. 

It is not great, or special, or extraordinaiy 
experiences which constitute in the best sense 
the "religious character." It is the uniform 
daily walk with CrOD ; serving Him in little 
things as well as great things ; in the ordi- 
nary duties and everyday avocations as 
well as in the midst of grave and eventful 
contingencies. . . . That life is itself the 
grandest illustration of the power of litUes, 
Character is the product of daily, hourly ac- 
tions, words, and thoughts, daily forsive- 
nesses, unselfishness, kindnesses, sympauiies, 
charities, sacrifices for the good of others, 
struggles against temptation, submissiveness 
under trial. Oh, it is these, like the blend- 
ing colours in a picture, or the blending notes 
of music, which constitute "the man ! 

Jtev. J, R, MacAvff, 

CHARIT7— its Catholicity. 

The charities that soothe, and warm, and 

bless. 
Lie scattered at the feet of men l*.ke flowers. 

WHliam Wordsvcoriiu 

CHARIT7— its Highest Exercise. 

The highest exercise of charity is charity 
to the uncharitable. 

Joteph Stevens Budbminster, 

CHARIT7— Fftlsely so called. 

I would have none of that rigid, circum- 
spect charity which is never done without 
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I Bit&op MaltiOoa. 

I duiTT-it tbs OTMiMt am. 

-Fiith, Hope, ChviCv. but the gfreklMt 
i il thos ii Cbui^." tiow, brethren, hav 
' imai! How ii ChlritJ gntUa than Faith 
udHcpc! IbriiaTefi]rtU<i>i»ir«uon,just 
IcasK "Lora" dkall live when both Fu'th 
ndH<fn in dead uid buried. Now, da nut 
nittikt m& I do not n>7 that there wiU be 
■D Fiith ud no Hqie in heaveti ; but ikey 
"rSi be very different in their nature, for 
•bi I we Christ fooe to ftce I ihall no 
Bin an about " the evidence of thinga not 
■a." I tbaU no longer Kant thia glaia, in 
•iidi I M but "darkly." So with Hope, 
Ac nilor ieavea the anchor bobind wheo he 
ra&a an ihore. But thoogh we shall no 
ion not thia Faith and thi> Hope,7et F^th 
•ad Hi^ will be in heaven, but » trana- 
ImMd that jau ihall hardl; know them, for 
<hcj iliaU have wings there ; and one — (me 
iM atty thee up to GoD, and the oUier 
Wl bear thee on into tuturitj. But oh 1 
Ua Lore ihall be there, grown from child- 
bori to manhood, but atil! the auno Love ; for 
'^tpaXett. til thaie ia Charity." Oh! 
Wbitn, 1 could fancy Faith, Uowi, and 
Chuilj Hnning for the firrt time to the gate* 
< bareo. OlBiaT baa been preparini; the 
'nuj manatona," but they are stiU empty. 
^ ogel itaodi watching at the gatea, and 
?<mtly Faith oomee up and knoclu. and 
^ ugel opeoa the gatea and saya, " niio 
WlhoB?" Saith Faith, '■ Angel, ft ia I." 
1^' Hitll tbe angel, " Faith, there are no 
">d fjta, dumb toagaa, deai earn, or dead 
tMli m heftTcm. There are on earth. Go 
I ^*4 open the eye* of the blind, unatop the 
on of the de«f, loose the tongues trf the 
i^ ud niae the dead, and giude them to 
™ ptc, but thoii ouut not enter here." 
I ^ the angel eloseth the gates. Anon, 
. Hin coneth up and knoclu at the gates, 
' ud the angel opens them and aaith, " Who 
' "1 IboH?" Saith Hope, "Angel, it is I." 
"Wbu dort thou hold in thine hand !" saith 
™ ugeL " It is my taper," saith Hope. 
"Oh," ujth tbe angel, "Hope, thy light 
L *ii<t1(j die hen in heaven, 'as a dim candle 
Jaitnoon.' for here -the Lord is our ever- 
' 'Miiig light, and our Oon our glory ; ' but 

itlcnirc dark valleys of snmiw and of death 
"euth. Go back ; light poor pilgrims 
"""^ the darknen to this gate, but thou 
*"> IK* enter here." Preseouy Lose comee 
"■I hmrkB >t the gate of heaven, and the ' 
"^ Rdls them back, and gadng with ad' 
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miration on Love, " Love," he saith. " Who 
art thou?" Saith Love. "Angel, it is I." 
"Oh," aaith the angel, "Love, thou mayest 
enter here. Behold thy throne; it is the 
thrune of Gon." And the angel clnaeth the 

Stes ; for " the greatest of theM is Charity." 
iw, in conclusion, let me bimj up two argu- 
ments in two sentences, in order that you 
Tnay see the superiority of Love. You cannot 
aay, "Heaven is faith," "Heaven is hope," 
Iml you can say, " Heaven is love." Tht 
fore " the greatest of these is Charity." K 
take one more still better. You cannot e 
"Gon is faith," "GoD is hiqie," but you i 
say, " God is Love I " Thnvfore, therefora, 
therefore, "the greatest of these is Chari^." 
Now with overwhelming power do theie 
words oome home to your hearts and cdd- 
■dences, " FoUow after Charity," that you 
may follow after longnuffering, and kindness, 
and humility, and modesty, snd gentleness, 
and purity, and jc)y, and U-uth, and submis- 
sion, and faith and hope, and endurance, 
and uochani^alileneiis. Oh ! " follow after 
Charity," and it wiU lead you up that ladder 
Jacob saw in dreams to glory, where you 
shall breathe the atmcephere of lovt% and 
walk in the light of love, and wear the crown 
of love, and dwell with the angels of lo 
and commune with the saints of love, and 
speak the Inngimge of love, and sing the song 
of love, and see the SAVrota of love, and 
dwell with the God of lovel^and all for 

CHASITY—tliB Oronnd of all tb» (bacet. 

Charity Is a, virtue which never goes alonc^ 
and ia busied in solitary places, being re- 
served and excluded from the society and 
communion of other graces ; but it is that 
which eeasons, gives life and efficacy to all 
the rest ; without which, if it were pwsible 
for me to enjoy all the graces that the 
bountiful hand of Gon ever showered upon 
a reasonable creature, yet, if St. Paul speaks 
truth, I ahould be nothing worth ; it is that 
which fulfils all the commandments. This 
is evident to all that shall but slightly and 
in haste read over j Cor. xitT., where we may 
behold alroiwt all the virtues that can be 
named enwrapt in one virtue of charity and 
Inve, according to the sevuial nets thereof, 
chaugRd and transformed into lo many 
several graces. "It suffercth long." and so 
it is longanimity. " It is kind," and so It is 
courtesy. "It vaonteth not itself," and Kt 
it is modesty. " It is not puffed up," and xt 
it is humility. "It is not easily provoked," 
and so it ia lenity. " It thinkelt no evil," 
and BO it ia simplicity, " It tejoiceth in the 



truth/* and so it is verity. " It beareth all 
thinffs,*' and ao it is fortitude. '*It believeth 
all things," and ao it is faith. '*It hopeth 
all things," and ao it is ooniidenoe. *'It 
endureth all things," and so it is patience. 
" It never faileth," and so it is perseverance. 

Rev, William ChUUnfftDorth, 

CEAKITT— in Judging of Another. 

The poet's passion, sense of pride, 
His sentiment, the wooing throng 

Of sweet temptations that betide 
The wild and wayward child of song, 

The world knows not. I lift a hand 
To those who know, who understand. 

In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still ; 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot ; 

i hiesitatb to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 
Joaquin MiUer [Songs of the Sierras). 

OHARITT— Liberality in. 

Largely Thou givest, gracious Lord, 
Largely Thy gifts should be restored ; 
Freely Thou givest, and Thy word 

Is "Freely give." 
He only who forgets to hoard 

Has learned to live. 

Rev, John Kdle, 

CHARITT— Regard thy Means. 

In alms regard thy means, and others' merit ; 
Think heaven a better bargain, than to 
give 
Only thy sing^le market-money for it : 

Join hands with God to make a man to 
live. George Herbert, 

CHABITT— Narrow not its Law. 

Narrow not the law of charity, equity, 
mercy. Join Gospel righteousness with l^al 
right. Be not a mere Gamaliel in the faith, 
but let the Sermon on the Mount be thy 
Targum unto the law of SinaL 

Sir T. Browne, 

CHARIT7— Want ot 

All our disputings and hard speeches are 
the frothing of our ignorance maddened by 
our pride. Dr, II, Bushndi, 

CHA8TI8EHENT— in Love. 

GrOD loves His children too well and hates 
sin too much not to chastise them for sin 
and whip them from sin. He is not that 
imwise Father who spares the rod and spoils 
the child. Though Christ hath put away 
rin by the sacrifioe of Himself, yet, if we are 
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GrOD*s children and brethren of Chbisi 
will surely make us sick of sin, and hat 
BO as to depart from all iniquity, and t< 
light to serve GoD in holiness and rigfat< 
ness all the days of our life (2 Tim. ii 
Luke L 75). ' Bev, John Mason, J 

CHILDHOOD— its Mysterious Beauty. 

Oh, little child ! thou bringest with thee 
As Moses, parting from the fiery hill, 
Some dim reflection in thine eyes, 
Some sense of Godhead, some ind^ 

wonder 
As of one drifted here unwillingly ; 
Who knows no speech of ours, and yet 

keep 
Some dumb remembrance of a gracious I 
Which lights his waking hours and fill 

sleep 
With precious visions which unbidden oc 
Some golden link which nought of earth 

sunder. 
Some glimpse of a more glorious land and 
"The Ode of Ltfe," by the AtUh* 
" The Epic of Hades:' 

CHBISTIAN— A. 

The Christian must not only mind hea 
but attend to hia daily calling, like 
pilot, who, while his eye is fixed upon 
star, keeps his hand upon the helm. 

Bev, T, Wa 



A Christian is a new creature in a 
world ; he has a new heart, is imder a 
government, serves a new Master, obse 
new laws, Ib actuated by new fears, influei 
by new love, animated by new delights, 
is a partaker of new joys. Martin Lv 

OHEISTIAK'S— Aim, all Centres in CHB 

St. Paul had three i^nshes, and they ' 
all about Christ. That he might be f< 
in Christ ; that he might be with Chi 
and that he might magnify Christ. 

Martin Lv 



If I win Christ, I am rich ; if I am f< 
in Christ, I am safe ; if I Imow Chri 
am wise imto salvation. Bishop 2 

CHRISTIAK-Llfe of a. 

Bom of God, attach thyself to ffio 
a plant to its root, that ye may no 
withered. 

Demophilus (Pythagorean PkHoso]^ 

CHBISTIAN8— GOD'S Definition ot 

CrOD's definition of Christians is : 
who in every place call on the name d 
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LoiD Jbcs." I dare know no other itricter 
Itev. C. Kinffdty {Life and Ldten), 



CBSBTIAH8— tlwlr HamM. 

Tour names are giTen to Christiaiis in the 
Bible from the graoea which they are §ap- 
poted to PowcM : tainti, for their hoUnat ; 
Mtmn^ for thdr faith ; hrdhrenf for their 
Ion; aod dudpla for their hntndedge. 

Rev, Dr, Norton {Every Sunday), 

CBBBTIAHnT— U CHSIBT. 

Both intellectiially and morall j Chbibt is 
Ghristiaiuty. Christianity is not related to 
Hm ai a philosophy might be to a philo- 
npber— that is, as a moral or inteUectual 
tjtem thrown off from the mind of its 
ttthor, and resting thenceforward only on 
its om merits. A philosophy may thus be 
Kyered sltogether from the person of its 
^inghutor with entire impunity. Platonic 
Wight would not have been damaged if 
Plato had been annihilated. But detach 
(^bristunity frcnn Christ, and it vanishes 
before jour eyes into intellectual vapour. 
For it is the essence of Christianity that 
% hj day and hour by hour the Christian 
*wild live in consdoiis, felt, sustained re- 
^^^iooahip to the everlasting Author of his 
cvBed and his life. Christianity is non- 
<^uitent apart from Chbibt ; it centres in 
*Q<1 nkliates from Him. It ii not a mere 
^oftnne bequeathed by Him to a world with 
vlach He has ceased to have any dealings. 
^ periihes outright when we serarate it 
^ the living person of its Founder. 
^Un is the quickening spirit of Christian 
■KUDaaity. He lives in Christians, thinks in 
Cbiitiaiis, and is associated with every 
jjjovement of the Christian's deepest life. 
w life is a loyal homage of the intellect, 
^ the heart, and of the will to a Divine 
^, with whom will, heart, and intellect 
are m dose and constant communion, and 
^ whom there flows forth through the 
tntth, aod the Spirit, and the sacraments, 
tttt iQpply of light and love and resolve 
thit eniK^es and ennobles the Christian 
"^^l Jicv. Cafum Idddon, 

CBSIRUinT— it! Catludldty. 

. loitead o£ the Jewish exdusiveness and 
°'^<>^4iiioe, the self-righteous bigotry, the 
f^i^tQnpt for Gentile and Samaritan rooted 
!^*^ Jewish mind, we find Jbbub teach- 
^ doctrines and breathing a spirit of such 
^^^^prehensiTe charity as neither Jews nor 
J^thens had ever before conceived. With 
^Samaritans and Gentiles might be true 
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worshippers of the Father, and all true wor- 
shippers were brethren. He preached the 
setting up of a kingdom whidi was to be 
universal, into which men were to enter 
from the East and West, from the North 
and South. Instead of such blind reverence 
as the nations displayed for the letter of 
their sacred books and institutions, the re- 
verence of Christ for these was that of One 
superior to them, who knew that much was 
becoming old and was about to vanish away, 
and who felt He had a right to legislate 
anew for the Israel of God. Instead of a 
slavish veneration for the men who aat in 
Moses' seat, we mark in Him the most entire 
superiority to their opinions, and unsparing 
hostility to their false pretensions. The Jews 
were divided into sects which ruled the senti- 
ments of the more thinking portions of the 
nation, yet from all these J Esus kept Him- 
self separate. He was apart from the learned. 
He was apart also from the people, above 
their ignorances, above their prejudices. He 
was the Teacher of doctrines which no Jew 
had conceived. He inculcated a morality in 
which we find no trace of the errors by which 
all besides Himself were perverted in one 
direction or another. He seems at once to 
have been above the entire intelligence of His 
nation, and to have been warped by none of 
their mistakes ; nor did His religion, how- 
ever, tend to the separation of His followers 
from others, for in itself, as a human religion 
would have been likely to do, into any new 
social institute, prescribing a separate life, 
and bound by vows and rules of conduct; 
but, on the contrary, founded itself on the 
simple principle of faith in Himself as the 
Divine Messiah, and of submission to the 
will of GrOD as declared by Him to men. 
His disciples were to be united to Himself 
and to each other, and as the law by which 
that kingdom was to be governed which He 
was establishing upon earth. No human 
reformer would have trusted to so simple 
a power. i2rr. Gilbert Wardlaw. 

0HBI8TIANIT7— Dlyersity In its Manlf eita- 
tlona a Proof of its Dlvliie Origin. 

In the diversity of the Church will be 
found a more powerful argument for the 
Divine origin of Christianity itself than in 
the most perfect unity. It is not, humanly 
speaking, surprising that a religion should 
sustain itself from age to age in the same 
race and country. We argue truly that such 
a restriction was needed as a support, not 
for the strength, but for the infirmities of 
Judaism : we argue truly against the uni- 
versal truth of Mahometanism that it has 
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never been able permanently to establish 
itself in any but an Eastern climate. But 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Chris- 
tian Chivch has been that it has assumed 
different forms, and yet not perished in the 
process ; that the gmf, however wide, which 
separate Greek from Latin, and both from 
Protestant, has yet not been wide enough to 
swallow up the common Christianity which 
has been transmitted from one to the other. 
And, in like manner, to recognise the in- 
fluence of races, institutions, and political 
convulsions on the history of the Church is, 
assuredly, not to diminish, but to exalt its 
importance to men and to nations ; not to 
underrate its mission, but to represent it in 
its full grandeur. Nothing less than one of 
the prime agencies of the world could be so 
interwoven with the progress of great events, 
or in its different manifestations fall in so 
readily with the broad lines of demarcation 
which Nature herself has drawn between the 
various branches of the himian family. 

Very Rev, A, P. Stanley {Eattem Church), 

OHBIBTIANITT— Development ot 

Near the source the turbid stream of 
Judaism poured into the pure current of our 
Saviour's teaching, and the mingled waters 
were dark and troubled. It is only as we 
descend that the foreign matter then held in 
solution is gradually precipitated, and the 
river of the water of life flows on more clear. 
At the beginning, Christianity, deeply tinged 
with Judaic elements, was in the utmost 
danger of becoming merely a new form of 
the national religion. The feature of the 
apostolic age was the Church's struggle for 
independence of the law ; it was by degrees 
that her freedom was won, by degrees that 
she was successful in rejecting what was dis- 
tinctively Mosaic In spreading over large 
areas it became necessary to spesJc to man as 
man, and not as a member of a particular 
nation ; and therefore Christianity fell back 
upon the general principles essential to its 
existence, and allowed local disputes and 
Jewish prejudices to fade away unheeded. 
And the process is not yet complete. As the 
generations pass we learn, as we have said, 
to see more clearly what are the Divine and 
eternal, what the human and transitory ele- 
ments of the revelation. We become able 
to distinguish between what is essential and 
what is not ; and as the latter drops into the 
background, whether it be miracle, or the 
clinging remnants of that Judaism which 
puts assent to dogma in place of faith, the 
grandeur and beauty and educating power 
of the revelation of Ch&ibt are felt only 
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the more, and command a more reverent 
homage. The letter of Scripture opens up 
to dlAslose the spirit ; the universal prin- 
ciples of our Saviour's teaching are made 
plain ; its bold and generous outlines are 
thrown into relief, and satisfy the mental 
vision ; and the truth of His message is 
verified, not by any outward testimony, but 
by the communion of spirit with spirit, by 
the response of our own hearts to His revela- 
tion of the Father. . . . The faith which 
then possesses the mind does not rest on 
argument, nor does it require to call authority 
to its aid. It has all the certainty and spon- 
taneousness of instinct or natural endowment, 
and is at once the living spring of our con- 
scious action and the consecrating principle 
of our unconscious influence. It is a faith 
which cannot be overthrown ; and amid the 
changes of history, amid the variations of 
dogmatic systems and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions, amid the " time and chance " of the 
human lot, its confident expression is, in the 
noble words of the Apostle, " / am persuaded 
that neither deatJi, nor lift, nor angdt^ nor 
principalities, nor poteers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any otJier creature, shall he able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in ChriU Jesus 
our Lord," Jtev, D, J. Ifergunn, 

0HRISTIANIT7— the IndTudveness ot 

Whatsoever things are in Confucius, or 
Seneca, or any wise teachers of the past, if 
they be true, if they be honest, if they be of 
good report, we shall not resent their being 
found anterior to Christ or outside Uie 
range of Christian teaching. They were in 
CrOD before they were in the particular 
teachers who gave them forth. And they 
have their place in that kingdom of truth of 
which our Lord is King, and of which, by 
His infinite grace, we are now the heirs. 

And whatsoever things are large, full, or 
truly free in the life whidb science, art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and travel feed, they are 
beforehand, and in a grander shape, in Christ. 
They are simply things not classed as yet, 
new plants not ranged in their proper order. 
But they belong, by nature and indefeasible 
right, to the kingdom of the truth, and to the 
life of that kingdom where Christ is King. 

And so of the new forces which are said to 
be shaping the world. If there be new forces 
coming into the r^^ation of human life, if 
there be new views growing out of these 
forces, if there be new aims, new hopes for 
humanity — if there be the air of fr^hness, 
or the bloom of youth upon any of them — we 
shall not reject them, we shall not put them 
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Mide. They belong to our Christian life. 
Tbej ire put of the heritage to which that 
life it moring f orwardL Tlwy are Christ'b, 
and, therefore, they are ours. 

If there be true principle in any philoeophy , 
idenoe, irisdom of art, or manners, it lies 
vithin the range of the Christian inheritance. 
It u nmply something which haa not yet 
emerged in Christian experience or thought. 
But it belongs to it, lies somewhere in the 
Mope of it, and will reveal itself some day as 
roQiedinit. 

Principles, precep ts , forms of truth — if 
they be true principles, true precepts, good 
foma of truth — whether they belong to the 
put, the present, or the future, whether they 
have tfisen in heathen or Christian, in spiri- 
tual or secular thought — Christian life in- 
dodei them all within the wide circle of its 
ponewoDs, aspires to whatever is true, and 
pQK, and good in each of them, bids them 
an welcome into its experiences, and claims 
them aO as portions of the heritage of the 
kmsdom of the truth, over which its Lord 
uKing. 

Rn, AUz. MaeUod {Da^t of Heaven), 

CBUnumr— tbe BertfaUon of GOD to 



It is one glory of the Christian religion 
that it has devel<^>ed a new conviction of 
the nesmess of God to man, their kindred- 
1^ their reciprocity, their relations of in- 
thnacj, and fellowship. It has given rise to 
^OMtiona more tender, intense, and reverential 
tlttn were ever felt before, by its twin doc- 
trioea of the knowableness and the unknow- 
^^^jeneii of God ; or by its recognition of 
"^jidmg mystery, and of the light that is 
^'i^ the mystery — God recognised as the 
*°icrior essence of all things, the substance 
^ all reality, revealing Himself through all 

^eDanena which are " the garments we see 

Himby.'» 

^' P rt f eitor Knight {Nineteenth Century), 

<^BXlinAnT7-wliy Paradoxical to the 
World. 

^aworid the opinions of which are drawn 
"^ outside shows, many things may be 
f^f^^nieal — that is, contrary to Uie common 
^^^^tt— and nevertheless true ; nay, para- 
r*?^ beeavM they are true. How should 
^ otherwise, so long as the imagination of 
tha worldling is wholly occupied by surfaces, 
^ the Christian's thoughts are fixed on 
l^^cohatance, that which i» and abides, and 
^yh , httauae it is the substance {quod tUU 
''^^ that which stands beneath, and, as it 
*^ airports the appeanmoe), the outward 
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senses cannot recognise. Tertullian had good 
reason for his assertion that the simplest 
Christian — if indeed a Christian — knows 
more than the most accomplished religious 
philosopher. S, T. Coleridge {Aidt), 

CHUBCH— of CHRIST, The. 

What is a Church? Let truth and reason 

speak. 
They would reply, " The faithful, pure, and 

meek 
From Christian folds — the one selected race 
Of all professions, and of every place." 

George Crahbe, 



The Church of Christ is founder! in faith, 
raised by hope, and finished by love. 

iSK. Auguttine, 



The Church of Christ, which is partly 
militant and partly triumphant, resembles a 
city built on both sides of a river. There is 
but the stream of death betwixt death and 
glory. Augustut Toplady, 

CHUROH—The, and tbe Age. 

We are standing, it can scarcely be 
doubted, on the threshold of a future his- 
tory full of change. All Christendom is 
moved; and, strange to say, even religions 
outside of Christendom are moved too. It 
seems as if a wave of new thought and ex- 
cited action were passing over the world. 
Men who Live in such a time have much 
need of wisdom and self-control and dis- 
interestedness, if they are to do their part 
towards making the future blessed and pros- 
perous instead of disastrous and evil ; and 
none can need these qualities so much as the 
deigy, who should be the pilots and directors 
of religious thought in a trotibled sea of 
change and doubt. If, at similar crises in 
history — the Reformation, for instance — all 
those who thought and acted on either side 
had been more candid, and more temperate, 
and more true, there would be less danger 
now, and a far brighter horizon for the 
future. No one can r^td wisely and thought- 
fully the records of such times without many 
a pang of sorrow that men's passions checked 
improvement on the one hand, and marred 
them on the other. Are we not by such 
examples forewarned? and should we not 
be forearmed ? 

Right Rev. Edward Harold Browne, Bishop 
of WinehetUr {Pastoral Letter, 1875). 

CHURCH— Catli011clt7 of the. 

It seems to me that our great practical 
difficulty is to make men see how broad the 
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platform of the Church ia. Breadth Is tho 
ghibboleth of the day, and men ore ready to 
Bocrifico eveiTthing to it, but they do not 
wont to Bacrilice the truth ; and if they con 
be made to see that they can hold the truth, 
and yet be in aubatanlial communion aud 
fellowehip with the creatagt number, and 
even with those who do not know the truth 
thcmselvoB, and that the Church ia the home 
of mm, and designed expniuly to hold the 
great company of the redeemed, they will 
choose the Divine realitj- in preferencu to the 
human imitation. Jter. T. C. Pitkin, D.D. 



-CompreheiutTanGss of the. 
The Church of Crhist ia immeasurable t>y 
human language, iuvieible in ita coinplt-te- 
nesB tu human eye. It can be defined only 
approximately ; ita whole form ia known only 
to God. Time and apace are not ita appro- 
priate mensurea. It is a apiritual body, a 
small portion of which only ia on earth, and 
whose Head la in the heavens. The Church 
of Christ now eiiating upon earth is but a 
section, as it were, of a tarter body, made up 
from all the generationa of manlnnd, and to 
be completed from those which are yet to 
come unto tho end of all things. In fact, 
that wbich ia now visiblo la but tho comple- 
ment of the Chitrcb Catholic, the great 
majority of ita component members having 
either disappeared through death or being 
only anticipated by faith; and even auch 
portion of the Church aa ia visible ia imle- 
finabla, for it ie never in one einy. portiona 
of it while we loolc continually dieapi>eariiig, 
aal others being reproduced and amplified 
perpetually. . Thus its Buctuating condition 
— the neceasary consequence of ite being bom 
and not mode, of Its being a living body and 
not a thing merely — muat ever render any 
definition, even of a port of it, incomplete; 
it can only be even partially described. Per- 
hapa the only definition of it that will hold 
even approximately la thia t that it ia the 
great company of men now living in the 

of the 1'aihkb, and of tbo Sox, and of the 
Holt Ghoht. But the boundary line of bap- 
tism may be in Goii's eight very far frtrni 
the true one. With Him thousands whu 
have never received It may have that faith 
o[ which It ia the BBcrament; and even more 
of thoae who have received it may be not 
even near to the true kingdom of CnsiHT. 

Frrdcfick M;/iTi \Catkdic ThoughU). 



Had the Church known the source of her 
real power, and [«Ued more upon the deep 
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root of tender sympathy, it la probable that 
most of the evident Bucoess of the thecJwinl 
revolutions would have been avoided. "How 
these Christiana love one another," iboold 
have been extended into " How those Chris- 
tiana love homanity." The noble principle 
of love of Gob, taught to natures spiritoally 
uncultured, was aura to become in practice 
obscured by tantastio dogmaa. vrheims the 
simple principle of love of their fellow-men, 
going atniight to every heart, md uong 
every natuml and beautiful human instiDct 
in ita service, becoming habitual from bali' 
tual teaching, would have harmonised their 
thoughts and li^-es with inspiration, and led 
up to tho highcet without any ahork to intel- 
lectual independence or vanity. Upon anch 
foundations the Church might have defied 
any irruption of opinion aud afisertlcas c^ 
freedom of investigation. Although it il 
true the greater contains the less, it ia no less 
true tliat man only arrives at what ia of 
practical and permanent value by upwitd 
steps from the lowest ground. Ima^iinatilii 
may first sweep tho range and take in the 
aublime principle, but all that ia moat soliii 
ia ever built of the simpleat material and 
upon tho level ground. Human aympalij, 
though the aimpleat and most distinct prin- 
ciple of Chriatiantty, has been far mora 
insisted upon by philoaophers and lay writers 
than by tneokigiona. 

U. F. It'otW, nj. (XiHcttmih Codiaii. 

OUUUCH— The Tme. 

The true and grand idea of a Church is s 
society for the uurpoae of making men liks 
CuaiST, earth hke heaven, the kuigdoms d 
the world the kingdom of Ckiuht. 

Kee. Thonua Andd. 

OBIIKCH— Vaila^ vlthln the. 

It is not tho variety within the Churcli 
that is to be condemned, for the more variety 
the greater the Ufa ; it ia the want of tolera- 
tion, of mutual »yni]mthy, forbeaianoe, and 
appreciation. 

Etv. Prvfaior Kni!/hi {ScXtk Strmimt). 

T ENQLAHD-ttB Hlitarie Voi- 



No one institution has been so stmnglj 
interwoven Into our national life aa tbs 
National Church. Tor at least I £00 jetn 
the Church has been as much England as the 
Stota has iioaa. Notwithatanding the great 
changes from the time of Auguatine to the 
time of Anselm, and then to the time of 
Cranmer, and still auain to our own time, 
yet no natJonnl inatitution has changed so 
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ttle tm the Church — ^broag^t here, perfaapB 
J apostles in ^xMtblic timeti growing with 
or nttjonml growth, feeding year by year 
or national life, the soiiroe ol our na- 
ional g re a tne ea, the author of our nat]<mal 
ivilintuni; not nntinged in times past with 
mon, idikh overspread all Christendom, 
but waking to a sense ol their eyil, and cast- 
ing off tfa^ errors without losing historic 
i^ or historic life. Tliere was a time 
vben England had no single sovereign, when 
it had no true Pariiament, when aJl the 
nhtiooB o£ noUa to peasant, governor to 
governed, man to man, were utterly unlike 
vbat thejr are now, hut the relation of the 
Choicfa to the people, amidst all corruptions 
ad idonns, has ever been substantially the 



Si^ Rev, Edward HarM Browne, Buhop 
df WinchaUr {Padond Letter). 

CBUBCH OF SirOLAMD^^itt Complex Obar- 
leter: (A.) Ho Hew Pecnllaxlty In Its 
ffiiUny. 

We often hear it said, that the co-exis- 
tow of the various schools which are now 
(Mmed with such strength within the 
Sufl^ Church is an inevitable sign of 
ifipnidung disruption. That it woiHd be 
otmnely £fficnlt for the Church of England 
toouuntain its cohesion, with such divergent 
cloienti in its midst, were its present legal 
tOMtitiition to be materially altered, is in- 
deed more than probable. If it were to 
C(iM to exist as a national institution, it 
would almost certainly cease to exist alto- 
{^>g. Hie centrifugal forces would then 
^Boooe as strong as are now the centripetal, 
vid the different fragments would have no 
(^ oonneotion with each other than the 
other Sn^Jsh religious communities. But 
*> kog as the national bond, which, of all 
^"^nt^ bonds, ought to be the strongest, 
'lAtiinies unbstdcen, there is no reason why 
^ dirersities which it includes should of 
^itonielves rend it asunder. And the 
Boltifonn diaracter ol the English Church, 
^ connection with the complex development 
of Eog^iih society and English institutions, 
^ certainly no new peculiarity in its history. 
It ii tmly observed by a candid and learned 
^ODoonformist historian of the Church under 
^Commonwealth and the Kestoration (Dr. 
^tcQg^tton), that "although legal questions 
^CQcmng Church matters were not raised in 
^ seventeenth century as at present, yet 
tbe ime radical differences existed between 
^tt section and another then as now." 
Very Rev, J. P, Stanley 

(Eauy$ en QuaUont of Church and State), 
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CHmtCH OF SHOLAHD— its Oomplez Char- 
acter: (B.) An Essential Ckmdltlon of 
Its Existence as a National Church. 

It is but reasonable that those who press 
their scruples to the extremity of refusing te 
hold office in a Church which contains any 
points of doctrine or practice with which they 
do not agree, should recognise the real diffi- 
culty of the position of which they complain. 
That difficulty is occasioned not so much by 
the actual divergence of opinion amongst 
educated, or amongst uneducated men, as by 
the combination in the same religious and 
the same social community of different levels 
of education, and it exists altogether irre- 
spectively of the actual organisation of the 
National Church, or of any defects of detail 
in its creeds or its prayers. To create a new 
Church, consisting exclusively of liberal or 
conservative, of Germanising, or Puritan- 
ising, or Romanising tendencies, would be 
alike impracticable and mischievous. Unless 
it were so small and circumscribed as virtually 
to excommunicate and be excommunicated 
by all others, socially as well as ecclesiasti- 
cally, the divergences would again spring up 
on a scale more or less extensive, and, it mav 
be, without the same power of dealing with 
them. The choice is between absolute indi- 
vidual separation from evexy conceivable 
outward form of oiganisation, and continu- 
ance in one or other of those which exist, in 
the hope of modifying and improving it. 
There are doubtless advantages in the former 
alternative. The path of a theologian or 
ecclesiastic who, in any existing system, loves 
truth and seeks chari^, is indeed difficult at 
the best. Many a tune would such a one 
gladly exchange the thankless labour, the 
bitter taunts, the *' law's delay," the *' inso- 
lence of office," the waste of energy, that 
belong to the friction of public duties, for the 
hope of a few tranquil years of independent 
research or studious leisure, where he need 
consult no scruples, contend with no pre- 
judices, entangle himself with no party, 
travel far and wide over the earth, with 
nothing to chock the constant increase of 
knowl^ge which such experience alone can 
fully give. But there is a counterbalAncing 
attraction which may well be felt bv those 
who shrink from sacrificing their love of 
country to a sense of momentazy relief, or 
the hopes of the future to the pressure of the 
present. To serve a great institution, and 
by serving it to endeavour to promote within 
it a vitality which shall secure it as the 
shelter for such as will have to continue 
the same struggle after they are gone, is 
an object for which much may be and 
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OHUBCH OF EBOUMD-tti UlMn>l»7. 

The longer I live, the more I fin) the 
Church of EDglaad the moat ntionml, libenU, 
and pnctial fonn which Chrutunity ha* 
yet amamed. KiiujtUf {lAft aivi Letten). 

CKOBCH OF ETOLOS— Ita Kodentioa. 

Amidat the adnuitagei that distinguiah 
thin oooutry, a very iUuatrioaa nuk moat be 
aangned to that religion which is alike 
exempt from the harahaeaa of Calviniam and 
the cormptiona of Popeiy, which preserrea 
the Hured privitegea oE revelation, without 
infringing the no leaa aacred rights of itawoD ; 
which looka, I tmat, with no amall degreu of 
favour on the worthieat and ablest of ita 
teachen, who have been eminent as well for 
their enlai^ed aentimenta of toleraUon as 
tat their cxemplai^ pie^ ; and which no 
longer lifts op the tenon of persecution orer 
the manly and rational inquirer, who, with- 
ont offering any wanton insult to prescrip- 
tion, assert* and enjoys the liberty Ol paying 
a lai^r share of homat^ to the superior 
Bothority oF truth. Biihop RitAard Parr. 

CHUSOH OF EKaU5D— Ua Praietit Doty. 

Be it the buainea* of yon and me, and all 
of ua, within our aphere of iniluence, to make ' 
the troe theory of the National Chureh a ' 
living fact. Let us rid ouraelvea and others 
of all narrowness, all intoieranoe, all partisan- 
ship, and all cowardice and timidih-. Our 
strength must not lie in sitting stil^ but in 
moving with every generous, noble aspiration 
of the age — and it i* the Church's business 
D foster and direct this aspiration, to wel- 
mne and encourage theae efforts. At any 
ate, she has a duty, and if I read that duty 
aright, it is the Church's mission, by the 
proper Dae of the forees at her command, to 
prevent the spirit of England from faiUng in 
the midst thereof, by i»ptizing it afresh in 
the sprtrit of a pure and elevating liberal 
Christianitj. 

Bight Ret. Jama Prater, D.D., 
Bithop o/Manthata: 

CHURCH OF EMOUUrD-lU Oiwt Bcbooli 

ot Tlwngbti (A.) TtMlr OhuactMlMloa. 

Since the Revolution, the English Church 

faaa bad professedly wiUkin its bcaom what it 

had always had with less formal acknow- 
ledgment — two great schools of religious 
thcmght. They have been permitted to 
work side by ddi^ not struggling for the 
absolute supremacy of the one to the utter 



eKtinelim of the otho', hot ackmnriedgtd 
I as ueaemarj factoca of the great Katinia] 
I Cbnrch- It may be difficult to d ' 
exactly the relative poaitioaa of the tm 
adHwla in all cases, for the various 
, rivala " in the one directioa or the i 
have beenmariredby vajionadtaraeteriatjei; 
but we may say geneially, thongfa not a 
I versally, that the one school has taken tb« 
I side of order, the other craved for gr 
freedom of action ; the otie has upheld ] 
ci^bI. the other has at least aynipathind 
with Presbyterian, government ; that the oh 
baa esteemed highly the Christian a 
roents, the other has laid most atreas nno 

Caching the Word ; that the one pal 
n favoDimble to the higher adanment 
of Divine servioe, the other has been cm 
with barer walls and aimpler oere&ui 
that the one has given more tbooffat to ths 
training of the yoong, the other has nliad 
most on converting the adult ainner; 
the one haa been more devoted to paa 
labour, the other more zealous for p 
preaching and for foreign missions ; tfaa 
one haa produced nearly all our thoolfigicil 
literature, the other has contributsd dueAy 
to devotional and practical writings ; that 
the one has made much of corpoiste life, the 
other haa given its chief thougfata to perHul 
religion ; that the one looks back with sym- 
pathy and respect to Christian autiqni^, 
feeling that in all its changes the Churdi 
has still had one stream of life run ' _ 
through its history, the other has, for ths 
most part, shrunk from identifying the pn- 
sent with the former oonditions of Chris- 
tianity, believing that for ceaturiea it eif 
only in the Bible, and could be KaroeN found 
in the organised sodetiea of the vorid ; that, 
once more, the one has dwelt much on le- 
pentance forsiii and striving after holisei^ 
the other has more cheered the penitont witfa 
tho thought of pardon purchased and blaasd- 
neaa assured.* I am aware that the abon 
dues not characterise all member* of ei 
school, and that there are many other di^ 
tinctions sad differencea which have Era- 
quently arisen ; but I believe that tlM tm 
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tfaarg ii ■ plus In English Oru 

Whfclicote uid Uamy Hon, ] 
school of Inquldns thnuht 
imold, Piot«sa«ila.--^ - 
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(bid •chooli in the En^h Church hove 
gcvnll;, thoo^ not nnivenaJlT, exhibited 
thae dutingQi^ng duncterutm. 

%;Lt Aer. E. JJ. Brovne {Pattaral LttUr). 

CEinCK (^ ESSLAHD- Iti Oreat School* ot 
TtkooBtit : (B. ) Tbcir Katiul OUlcsttoni. 

ShrIj reaaoDable men of either of the 
|R>t ■dvnb of thought in the Church b-ill 
■duwledge tlie deM which i> due to the 
Mbti ode. I believe that ever; wi» nuui 
>■ Uc H^h Chtinh side will feel bow deep 
■ ™" -JJ-"-"!—! t« thaw who, when % spirit 
worldlj forgetfnlnea hkd k> 
— -' that it wu hud to dia- 
tbeolog; fiT>ni Deistlcol 
, niaed the atuulud of fiith in 
Cniif crucified, and wim back the wuuler- 
oitalliefRalipaatnnsaf the Uoapel of Goo. 
Tit Enngelieale will, eurel;, not der; that 
- " -^ 't or OUT hirtoiy thoee High 
rbo have been from time to 
and accoaed of lympath; with 
■wmmn, nave not only been the grcateit 
I^Uen *nd wHten in theclogy and Chria- 
thi fiitb — fudi ai Hoolcer and PeuKm, and 
iMltr, and Bull, and Waterland— but have 
W IB the etnmg«at and meet endiuin|f 
MtM* ol the lU'fonned faith agaiost the 
■Moltaof Romaaand Jeauiterror. Letme 
MX Hooker, Andrewea, Uaaher, Bramfaall, 
'xw; Taylor, Coain, Sandenon, Hammond, 
U^ Bull, Bevoridga, Bamnv, StillinEfleet, 
" •^ even L«iid bimaelf . There have been 
B am l u e offu l combaUnU on the aide of 
BcBrfctmatiaa anTwhere ; in WT'g'"'< they 
I ted^nite alone ; but thej were all writon 
ri tttn^ealled High Church ichool of belief. 
I Ibid. 

, VUBOP EVOLOO— Iti OrMtBdioalaof 
fcaogi t! (C.) nielT Ptmuc* wltlUtt It 

I Vc maf have onr eloaeat aympathiea with 
■McrwiUi the other of the great achwla of 
Um^ within the Engliah Church, but no 
Mt vho thinka aerioual; can doubt that, 
**<« tlKj have woriied quietly together, the 

I Iv^°°* '^ '"^ '*" ^'^'^ ^ bloaing to the 
^™di. Tbe miataJfe of the aixteeoth and 



*w^ Aouldpmvail, and that the oihermnat 

■*mh DT Ncede. Tbe triM principle of a 

' ^ilh dioold be that union of order and 

' "« tbon^ irtiicfa ahall permit within all 

. waaaiililii limlta djfferencee of aentimeut 

*d aa mut exiat where men truly think at 

■"isrttnakitigtuiitjof communion becauae 

. ' niietj of tlwngbt or evn of uaive^ bat 



yet maintaining In all eaaj* fundamental 
truth, and that outward otder without 
which no human aodet; can prevail and 
proaper. Su permitted, variety rather con- 
tributea to utrcngth Ulan engendera weak- 
neaa ; tbe variety itaelf atin up, not to hatred, 
but to emulation in guid worka ; and the 
danger of stagnation, imminent where all 
think exactly alike, ia warded oK by the 



litr. 
From the experience derived from ac. 

Suaintance with two very different dioceaen, 
can Bay with confidence that the great 
body of tbe clergy are mole eober and mo- 
derate in their views, and have really more 
■ympathy with one another, than in almoKt 
any penod of our paat bietory. The an- 
calletl Evangelical clergy are, in cenentl, far 
more attached and intelligent Churchmen 
than those of a pant generation, and in thia 
respect quite unlike the l^ritans of the 
eeventeenth ointury. The High Church 
clergy are incomparably more agreed with 
their Evangelical brethren on many poinla of 
faith and ]>ncticethan the High Churchmen 
in the peririd of the Stuarta. Evongelicala 
are aniioua for deceocy and order, and even 
beauty of Church ornament and service, and 
ready to obey Church authority. High 
Churchmen have none of that Pelagian 
element in their theology, from the charge of 
which lo great a teacher aa Jeremy Taylor 
was not exempted. If you listen to many a 
High Church teacher now on the doctrine of 
human sin or of the atoning sacriSoe of 
Chbtht, you would eay that there was 
nothing to thoofic betwevn his teaching and 
that of Wmiam Wilberforce. or Henry Venn, 
or Chorlea Simeon, except that it waa some- 
what more pmcticoJly pointed— ^like Baxter 
rather than Ittiroaine. Ibid. 



CHUBCH OF EHGLAin)— tti Stabllltr In u 
A28 of Trajuttlon. 

Let ua refonn, enlarge, euu the ayatcm a£ 
much aa we can, but let ue not without a 
atniggle conaent to see the backbone of tbe 
Kngliab Church and Commonwealth broken 
to pieces. Let ua not nuhly part with the 
framework which, with all ita faulta, haa 
sheltered down to this time what haa been 
truly colled " lie Itaming of Ihe meU Uarntd, 
the fntdom of Otc frttxl, and Ihr rnuon of Vie 
BuuC raiiorud Church in Chritlmdom." Let 
ua not be ashamed of that theory of the 
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Church of England which wan proc]»imed 
by Crenmer »jid Kidley, which Batiafieil 
Burke and Coleridge, which inspired Hooker 
and Arnold with enthuiuutic Jnve and nd- 
mimtioD. . . . LetiiBnot,>olongas Providence 
permits, willincly gurrender tho beet oppor- 
tunity which Uie world sffordB for an euiy 
growth. Bide by aide, of Bcientifio enquiry uid 
religiouB eame»lneBg, Buch aa will meet the 
natural wanta of the English characti'r and 
the needi of future generations. Let ug not 
cast away the golden chance for this age 
b( ttansitian — which enables as to wait ii: 

Eatience the changes and the trials and th< 
loHBings which may bo in store for us — the 
golden chance which, when it is gone, will 
perhaps be vainly Umonted by those who, 
within and without the Establishment, are 
labouring tocastitaxide. . . . Still do I venture 
to trust that the Church of England may 
Jret continue "A free Church in a free State" 
— not in that degraded sense in which it 
tneons an enslaved clergy amidst an indiffe- 
rent laity, but in the only true and exaltod 
sense which those words ought to bear — in 
the sense of a clergy whose fnedom is 
bounded only by law, and a State in whose 
free constitution, and frra press, and free 
aspirations, the voice of the Church finds its 
best expression. 
Very JUv. A. P. Stanly {ChvrcA and Stale). 

CEUBCH OF BTOLAKD— Its TTnltJ', haw it 

may be FreMrred. 
f it be desirable that the ^reat National 
Cliurcb should continue to hold within it two 
r three great schools ot thought — which, 
I'hen it ceases to hold, it will cease to be the 
s'ationol Church, and become at best but a 
iri vileged sect — then surely two things should 
IB home iu mind ; first, we roust allow each 
school fair latitude, fair freedom of thought 
and action, not readily troubled even if at 
times, especially in reactianary or exciting 
periods, any school should develop extreme 
paitizons or extreme practices. We must 
remeiober that tlie wisest of men will have 
unwise fnUowers, and must be fairly tolerant 
of unwisdom and extravagance. But, next, 
: must tiT to keep all schools, especially 
r own (if we belong to one), nuisonably 
within those limits which are absolutely 
neeessajy for the preservation of order and 
unity among merobera ot the Home body. 
Free thought and united action must be con- 
stantly kept in view. Only a sect can exist 
Yi'ithout freedom, and a Church will become 
» wilderness if it loses order. . . . Deeplydo 
I sympathise, on the one bond, with that 
''evoted love for tbe ancient tmditions cf tho 



Faith, with that warm attachment for tbs 
Catholic integrilj of the Church's body, whidi 
is the watchword of one school amongst m. 
Deeply do I sympathise, on the otjier, with 
that love of purity in doctrine which is uoleui 
for the honour of our LOSD and King, refui- 
ing to permit any fellowship in Hit grraX 
redeeming labour either to saints or to raint- 
Uness, to powen without or to powers within 
ourselves. True Catholic piety and troe 
Evangelical purity ore, I am veiy sure, com- 
patible with each other. Only let us look 
largely at both, not narrowly and exclusively 
on one alone. The Church, the sacmnenls, 
tho ministi7, set forth, exalt, and entbroM 
Jiaus Chbist sola Saviour, Head, and Kfaig. 
Itii/ht Rer. E. H. Browx {Pailond LMtr). 



And binij* ihall be Viy nvning falluTt, dwt 
th^r qiieeM tfiff tmraing riiolhfr4. 

(b^ah xlii, 13.I 
CUUUCE AHS STA^E^IInlon ol, lU *<"■ 

The union of Church and State l» nnt to 
make the Church politiad but the Ststa 
rdisiovi. 

Lord Eldon {" Ll/e," Laa Magtaim). 
CHUECH AND BTATK— Theory ot tbe Vnlon 

between: (A.) The Boyal Suprenuor. 

In rt^jord of ecclesiastical laws, we will- 
ingly embrace that of Ainhroae : '■ [mperalor 
boHut intra ecclaiani, non tvpra ecdaiata, at" 
— " kings have dominion to exercias in eode- 
siastieal causes, hut areording to the Una of I 
the Church." Whether it be, therefore. Ilia 
nature of courts, or the form of pleoB, or Ibe 
kind of governors, or the order of proct^l- 
ings in whatsoever spiritual buunesses : for 
the received laws and liberties of the Churdi 
the king hath supreme authority and power, 
but againd them none. 

lIooi€T (Ecda. Pol) 
CHURCH AKD STATE— Tbeor; Of the TFnlOil 
between: (l!,)Thal>litliietLlinltatUBt 
of the tiro Jniladlctloni. 

In this respect we must needs think tbB 
ite of our own Church much better settlwl 
than theirs was (in earlg tima), Iwcause our 
laws have with for more certainty prescribed 
bounds unto each kind of power. All de- 
cisions of things doubtful and corrections of 
things amiss are proceeded in by order rf 
law, what person soever he bo unto nbom 
the administration of judgment belongelli- 
It is neither permitted unto prelate nor 
pHnce to judge and determine at their owo 
discretion, but law hath prescribed what 
both shall do. What power the king batli 
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le hath it by law ; the bounds and limiti of 
it ii« known ; the entire oommunitj giveth 
genenl order by law how all thingi publicly 
uc to be done^ and the king as httd thereof, 
the hig^ieat in sntbcni^ orer all, caoBeth 
•ooQiding to the same law erery particular 
to be fnuned and ordered thereoy. Hie 
vUe body politio maketh laws, which laws 

S'lt power unto the king, and the king 
ma bound himself to use according unto 
Isw Oat power, it so falleth out that the 
cxMntioQ of the one is accomplished by the 
cte m most religious and peaceable sort. 
There b no cause given unto any to make 
wppBcst io n, as Hilaiy did, that civil gover- 
, Bun, to whom commonwealth matters only 
I beloog, n^gfat not presume to take upon 
\ t^ the judgment of ecclesiastical causes. 
U the cauie be spiritual, secular courts do 
Mt meddle with it : we need not excuse our- 
■dree vith Ambrose, but boldly and law- 
^7 we may refuse to answer before any 
om judge in a matter which is not dvil, so 
^ ve do not mistake the nature either of 
tte euie or of the court . . . But of this 
■ntoertain we are, that our laws do neither 
"Ser s spiritual court to entertain those 
CKaa which by law are dvil, nor yet, if the 
*»ttff be indeed spiritual, a mere dvil court 
to gne judgment ol it. Ibid. 

<VJICB AHD 8TATB-1taloii of, iU AdTin. 
t«M: (A.) AlUuuM wltli tlM Olmroli 
MeuM to the State a Ann Bails for 
Ubviy, Peace, ajid Konlity. 

^Wrer maj be the theories of the 

H^ eooDonusts of the present day, the 

'■otit lawgivers considered religion to be 

tf ndi importance as bearing even on the 

I H^ponl welfare of sodety, that they actually 

^>nned a false religion to none. It was 

tteicBsrk of a celebrated historian {Poly- 

jy L 6) that Rome was indebted for her 

Poty to the prevalence, in her best days, of 

^pentition — meaning by superstition a feel- 

^fof religion, though directed to a wrong 

^^«t But s upersti tion is like a statue too 

^■ive for the pedestal on which it is 

fMed, and, as dvilisation advances, it soon 

wbintondns. Its absurdities are detected, 

^ the conclusion is hastily drawn that be- 

^<M one system of religion is proved to be 

^K no system of relicioQ can be proved to 

>* true. Among the beathens, therefore, a 

i^oos feeling never existed for anv great 

^"i^ of time as an influential prmdple. 

^the oonaequenoe was that in the heaven 

v^ that greatest of all earthly blessii^ 

^ liberty, was utterly unknown. For 

tal Freedon we are indebted to Christianity, 

5« 



which alone could make religion to be not 
an idle theory, but an abiding conviction. 
By an armed oligarchy, the greater part of 
the operatives in the heathen world were 
kept m a state of slavery, the abolition of 
which was a subject on which the most 
benevolent of philosophers could scarcely 
dare to dream. How impossible it is for a 
sodety of men, with eijual rights, to exist 
witho^it the restraints of religion, may be 
seen in what took ^sce in France during the 
first Revcdution. Keligion being regarded as 
a thinff of naught, the ^Hld passions of men 
burst forth in ^1 their ferodty; the land was 
full of blood, and the dty wbb full of per- 
verseness ; and the experiment having been 
made, even infidels bore testimony to the 
blessings — I mean the temporal blessings — 
of Christianity, by re-establishing its institu- 
tions, though, judidally blind themselves, 
they embraced not its doctrines. And the 
reason of this is obvious : the statesman can 
only legislate for sodety in the mass — it is 
the minister of religion who applies to indi- 
vidual cases those prindples upon which all 
sound legislation is founded ; while the for- 
mer looks to the bare fact — the latter is prob- 
ing the motive; while the human lawgiver 
can only say, " Thou ihdU not tUal " — it is the 
Divine Lawgiver who adds, '* Thou ihalt not 
covet; " the btw of the land can only guard 
against the effects of passion — to subdue the 
passions themselves belongs to Divine Grace; 
the dvil magistrate can do little more than 
become a terror to the evil-doer — the rewards 
of the humble and the righteous are admini- 
stered by that faith which realises the joys 
of eternity, and secures at the time present 
the peace which passes all understanding ; 
laws of periect obligation fall under the 
province of the legislature — those higher laws 
of imperfect obligation are enforc^ by the 
Church; the dvil authorities may govern 
man as a selfish, money-getting, ambitious 
creature — it is Christianity alone which can 
foster and bring to maturity the generous 
prindples of courtesy, benevolence, and 
charity, which can elevate us to all that is 
high and honourable in sentiment, all that is 
disinterested in conduct and amiable in 
feeling. Very liev. W. F. Hook 

(The Church and the EttaUishment). 

CHURCH AND STATE— Union of, its Advan- 
tages: (B.) Alliance with the State 
widens the Sphere of the Church's Zn- 
floence. 
It is not as Churchmen but as patriots 
that we deprecate the desecration of the 
State — that is to say, we deprecate it for the 
sake not of those that are within the pale. 
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but of those that are without. We deprecate 
it, not because the Church would be a less 
efficient minister of grace to the faithful, if, 
driven from her glorious cathedrals, she 
summoned her children around her in the 
upper room of a hired house or the caves of 
the desert, but because she would be a less 
effectual preacher of morality to the unen- 
lightened and the unbeliever. Her voice 
would still be the voice of the charmer wh^ti 
heard, but it would not reach so far. When 
men are once awakened to a vital sense of 
religion, when its blessings, its holy consola- 
tions, and heavenly joys, have been kindled 
in the heart, they ne^ not an Establishment, 
for they will never be without the ordinances 
and sacraments of the Church from whence 
those blessings flow ; but were there no 
Establishment, how would it fare with those 
who, not knowing its consolations, are natu- 
rally averse from its restraints ? The strong 
would have their meat, but how would the 
babes be supplied with milk ? To those who 
truly believe, beautiful will he ike feet of them 
that preach the Gotpd of j>eace^ and bring glad 
tidings of good things ; but concerning others 
we may ask, hovo shall they call on Him in 
Whom they have not bdiet^ f and how shall 
they bdieve in Him of Whom they have n<rf 
heard? and Jiow shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach except 
they be sentf Will individual zeal suffice? 
Alas ! the zeal of individuals soon waxes 
cold when all cause of opposition is 
removed. ... So it was in the primitive 
ages before the Church obtained the coun- 
tenance and support of the dvil government ; 
religion flourished in the towns, but in the 
villages the inhabitants continued to be 
heathens, and hence an Ir^fidd and a Pagan 
became convertible terms. In short, where 
there is no National Establishment, they who 
require instruction least receive it most, and 
they who require it most have it not at alL 
And, therefore, whether we look at the fact 
with the eye of the legislator or of the 
Christian, the circumstance of stationing a 
man of education, respectability, and religion, 
in each parish, where the inhabitants are too 
poor to support, or too ignorant to desire, an 
instructor, is an advantage to the country, 
which will only then be properly appreciated 
when it is lost. Ibid, 

CHUBOH AND STATE -ITnlon of. Its Advan- 
tages : (C.) Religion, represented by a 
National Chnrcb, speaJcs with more 
elfoct to the Iioaders of Society and of 
Thought. 
The position of our higher ecclesiastics, as 

the compeers of the royal and great, if it 
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effect not all the good we could desire, cer- 
tainly gives to English society that moral 
tone which is the gloiy of our country. By 
intercourse with the good, the irreligiaoi 
learn to respect virtue, and become len 
immoral than they would otherwise be ; for 
it is impossible to be in the midst of odoon 
without bearing away some portion of their 
fragrance. Meantime, their children are 
brought up, not only without feelings of hot- 
tilil^ to religion, but even with a due regaid 
for its decencies, if not for its duties. Thus 
the way is prepared before the preacher bjr 
our national institutions, which bring religion 
under the notice of many who would not 
otherwise have bestowed a single thought on 
the subject. Religion is thnut, as it were, 
into every one's face ; and he must be perti- 
naciously negligent and wilfully blind who 
does not examine into its claims. 

It is to the circumstance that we have in 
this country an established Church, which, 
without requiring implicit faith in its dog- 
mas, demands investigation from all its sub- 
jects — an establishment which forces men to 
inquiiy, while inquiiy leads to conviction- 
it is to this circumstance that we may attri- 
bute the gratif ving fact that many and most 
of those iUustnous men who for intellectusi 
acquirements are the ornaments of their 
native land, are ever the foremost to bow the 
knee at the name of Jebus and to vindicate 
the ways of God to man. Ibid, 

CHURCH AND STATE— Union ot Its Ad- 
vantages: (D.) A National Ghnrdh is 
more Ukely to Preserve the CkddHi 
Mean amid the Conflict of Beligloas 
Opinions. 

Another advantage of ^n Establishment ii 
that, although it may be impossible to roske 
all men think alike, yet it indirectly leads, if 
not to imiformity, yet to similarity of doc- 
trine. . . . The consequence is that, althoogh 
we have sects of eveiy sort and grade in tus 
country, yet the extremes of "Unitarianism" 
and of Fanaticism in its wildest state, are tsr 
less prevalent here than in the United States. 

CHURCH AND STATE— Union of. Its Ad- 
vantages : (E.) A National Chnrch is 
the only Adequate Exponent and Re- 
presentative of a Nation's FeoUng. 

There is the advantage which a public 
recognition of GrOD and rdigion must uwayi 
carry with it. Sever the connection between 
Chiuch and State, and it would be imponibile 
to put up, by national authority, Natiooil 
Prayer, or to offer a National Thanksgiving- 



D GUI fail to see that this would 

nd nuuiifeit natioiuJ loss. 

: W, EngUik {Ckwrck and SUUe). 

HD 8TATB— nnion of. Its DIb- 
LffM : (A.) Tlie State may en- 
r for its own EmU to Silence 
tachen of the Goepel; Seiist- 
en a Dnty. 

chiige of its miBsion, the Church 
U> act in defiance of the dvil 
-the lecnlar Govemroent of the 
Hie Puritans in the time of 
and the Huguenots in France, 
\ in having recourse to the 
a carnal warfare, but in their 
> the GoTemment they acted on 
n principle. The Christian tmU 
ittjt preach that Saviour whom 
ust hate, because the fact of His 
vioxtr implies the world's con- 
Woe were it to the Christian, 
not to preach Christ crucified 
herever GrOD provides the oppor- 
may, as the Divine Author of 
has declared, be obliged to '* je( 
irianee vriih his fatha^, and the 
inM her mother, and the daughter' 
lat her mother-in^aw" however 
ij d^lore his fate, and exclaim 
ophet, " Woe is me, my mother, 
t borne me, a man of strife and a 
ention to the whole earth ; *' still 
ach the Gospel, even though by 
sends "nd peace on earth hut a 
» may lament the fact, but there 
undeniable ; and, therefore, the 
>r Establishments in the nine- 
iiy applaud what was done by 
» and the Newcastles of the 
xntury, and urge as a reoom- 
»f religious Establishments, that 
o enslave the preachers of the 
pelling them to preach not true 
smooth things. Let them be 
und, only let the links of their 
^Id ; let the breath be trampled 
uhurch's body, only let her lie, 
m, a bed of roses; let there be 
>le, if not an infallible Head, 
ftt this supreme Head hath not 
n the Seven Hills. Certainly 

\ avxHio, nee drfensorUms istis 
useget:' 

Imes, only br pushing our prin- 
017, to their logical extreme, that 
e men to see what those prin- 
axe ; bot it does not follow that 



in 90 doing we wish to force them into 
immediate action. The pressure of the 
State upon the Church may, at some future 
time, become such as to make resistance a 
necessity; but when, in order to take an 
impartial view of the subject, we move to 
another standpoint, we may see grounds for 
regarding such a contingency with feelings 
of deep regret. We do not wish to see the 
State in subjection to the Church, as in the 
Middle Ages, but we do require justice and 
free scope for energetic action. When we 
look upon the subject from the statesman's 
point of view, we see the possible advantage, 
not to the Church, but to the State, of an 
Establishment. 

Very Rev, W. F. Hook 
{Disestablished Church in America). 

CHURCH AND STATE— Union of, Its Dlead- 
▼antaffes: (B.) The Goog<i d'Ellre a 
Dead Letter. 

Among the disadvantages attendant upon 
the establishment of the Church, this is one 
— that although in theory her right to elect 
her Bishops is recognised, and although the 
forms of an election are still observed, yet 
the elections are, in point of fact, so over- 
ruled, that the Lords Spiritual are the mere 
nominees of the Crown. This was an evil 
existing and complained of long before the 
Reformation ; it was not, as some persons 
suppose, a consequence of that event. I am 
not prepared to say that better appointments 
would be made if the Bishops were elected as 
in the American Republic, but I mention the 
fact. Ibid. 

CHURCH AND STATE— Union of, lis Diaad- 
Tantaires: (C.) Worldly Inflnencei. 

By elevating the social position of the 
clergy a Christian tone may undoubtedly be 
given both to society and to literature, and, so 
to say, the national mstitutions may be Chris- 
tianised. . . . But as regards the Church 
itself, if it be highly endowed, those emolu- 
ments may allure men into the ministiy who 
are not only ignorant of the Christian re- 
ligion, but hosdle to it ; who, yielding to an 
appeal made to their cupidity or their ambi- 
tion, may imconsciously strengthen the hands 
of the enemies of the Gospel by explaining 
away or undermining the principles of the 
Church. In their fear of the clergy, whom 
in words they contemn, it may also be the 
policy of statesmen to reduce the Church of 
the realm to the condition of the Laodicean 
Church, oblivious of the voice which said : 
" / know thy works, that thou art neither cold 
nor hot : I wotdd thou wert either cold or hot. 
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So, therif hecaute thou art lukewarm^ and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth." 

Ibid. 

CHUBCH AND ''STATE— TTnlon of, Its DUh 
advantages: (D.) Diffloolty of Change. 

There b the impediment which the incor- 
poration of ecclesiastical affairs with the 
State places in the way of an imlimited ex- 
pression of sentiment, and an unlimited 
change of ritual or creed. . . . But, firsts the 
resistance to wholesome changes and re- 
movals of restraint exists socially, if not 
legally, in non-established communities, and 
in established Churches proceeds far more 
from the clergy than from the State. ... If 
once the laity appreciated the true impor- 
tance of their position in the Church, if once 
the clergy were possessed with a desire to 
avail themselves of their assistance, the 
facility of effecting all desirable changes 
would be infinitely increased. And secondly, 
the self-restraint rendered necessary by such 
a state of things is on the whole beneficial, 
especially when, as in England, there is per- 
fect freedom to retire; and the fact that, 
with this freedom, so few do secede, is a 
proof that, in spite of all declamations to the 
contrary, the Establishment is regarded as 
the Themistocles of the coxmtry. High 
Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, Low Church- 
men, perhaps even Nonconformists, however 
much they would each desire to see their 
own plans carried out, yet feel a stronger 
spiritual attraction towards the Church of 
England than towards any other community 
that invites their allegiance. 
Veri/ Jlev. A. P, Stanley {Church and State). 

CHUBCH AND STATE— Union of, its Action 
as evidenced by Hlatory. 

I can hardly believe that even those, in- 
cluding as they do so many men both up- 
right and able, who now contend on prin- 
ciple for the separation of the Church from 
the State, are so determined to exalt their 
theorem to the place of an universal truth, 
that they ask us to condemn the whole of 
that process by which, as the Gospel spread 
itself through the civilised world, Chris- 
tianity became incorporated with civil au- 
thority, and with the framework of public 
law. In the course of human history, in- 
deed, we perceive little of immixed evil, and 
far less of universal good. It is not difficult 
to discern that (in the language of Bishop 
Heber) as the world became Christian, 
Christianity became worldly ; that the aver- 
age tone of a system which embraces in its 
wide-spreading arms the entire commxmity 
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is almost of necessity lower than that of i 
society which, if large, is still private^ an 
into which no man enters except by his om 
deliberate choice, very possibly even at th( 
cost of much personal and temponl de 
triment. But Chbibt died for the noe 
and those who notice the limited progrett oi 
conversion in the world until aQianoe witl 
the civil authority gave to His religion i 
wider access to the attention of mMkinri 
may be inclined to doubt whether, witboa' 
that alliance, its immeasurable and ineBtim 
able social results would ever have beei 
attained. Allowing for all that nuiy b* 
justly urged against the danger of mixini 
secular motives with religious adminutm 
tion, and above all against the intrudon o 
force into the domain of thought : I for om 
caimot desire that Constantine in the govern 
ment of the empire, that Justinian in tb< 
formation of its code of laws, or that Chsrie 
magne in refounding society, or that Ete 
beth in the crisis of the English Befoima 
tion, should have acted on the principle tha^ 
the State and the Church in themselvei tft 
separate or alien powers, incapable of cosH- 
tion. Jiight Hon, W. E. GladtUme 

{Chapter of Autobiography)' 

CHURCH AND STATE— Union of: iti Ugtti' 

mate Uses. 

(A) The State, by professing publicly tb* 
true Christian faith in its national acta, by 
mixing prayers and religious services ano 
sacraments with the discharge of its civi 
duties ; by supporting the moral and religioitf 
discipline of the Church, as relates to dergS 
and laity; by giving additional vigour t< 
ecclesiastical laws; by an adequate increa0< 
of the Episcopate of the country, aocordini 
to the needs of the people, so that the ps^' 
chial clergy may be stimulated to catechiff 
their people, and to prepare them for CouSit 
mation, and so that Confirmation may b 
duly administered in the parish churches o 
the country ; and by providing for the erec 
tion, repair, and endowment of churches mk 
schools ; by guarding the use of a soimd an* 
tmiform Liturgy, and of Scriptural instructiox 
in the churches and chapels of the land ; b 
securing a competent maintenance to th 
clergy; by assigning to bishops a place i 
courts and parliaments ; by preferring piou 
learned, and faithful clergymen : confei 
greskt benefits, both spiritual and tempora 
on all classes of society. It animates ti 
whole body with religious life, and maintau 
it in peace and imity ; it preserves the natic 
from fanaticism on one side and -from inl 
delity on the other ; by giving external dignil 
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lA religioii it preterves the ridi from the 

dinger of despismg it ; by endowing it, it pro- 

nda for the regular, sober, and unreserved 

fraduiig cl the Word and due administra- 

^ o( the aacramenta, and for pastoral 

wpenntendence and religious consolation to 

Mh rich and poor ; in fine, it consecrates 

itielf to Ahni^ty GoD^ and brings down a 

Uomg from Him on all its undertakings. 

SigJU Rev, ChriMopker Wordaworth^ 

Mop tf Limadn {TheophSLut AngUcanuM). 



I (B.) It is by a pcsctical rather than a theo- 
I R^ tert that oar Establidmients of religion 
il^oold be tried. In applying this practical 
< teit, we must be careful to do it with those 
>Qo*iiioes which are as necessaiy for the 
RMoDff in moral subjects, as it is for the 
KMoner in merbanics to allow for friction 
or for the resistance of the air. An Estab- 
Sibiait that does its work in much, and 
^ the hope and likelihood of doing it in 
Boie; an Establishment that has a broad 
>Bdfivmg way open to it into the hearts of 
^people ; an Establishment that can com- 
Bod the services of the present by the re- 
ooDeetionB and traditions of a far-reaching 
PHt; an Establishment able to appeal to 
^tctiTe zeal of the greater portion of the 
pMfile^ and to the respect or scruples of 
i^Bttt the whole, whose children dwell 
c^Kfty on her actual living work and ser- 
^ and whose adversaries, if she has them, 
neb the main content to believe that there 
*i&be a future for them and their opinions : 
■Kh an Establishment should surely be 



BigU Hen. W, E, Gladtkme 

{Chapter of Autobioffraphy). 

OOICR AMD nkTE-Vmum of: Iti Kaln- 
tttniee a Question for tlio Btateimaii 
Utter than tbo COrazcbmaii. 

(A.) Hie question of establishing or of dis- 
^"t^btuhiiig the Church is a question of 
f^t not of religion. ... It is pro- 
poonded to us not in our capacity as 
^^iBduDcn, but in our relation as citizens 
^ nbjects to the commonwealth. . . . 
^ Gbuch has received a mission from its 
^^i^ine Head, and whether protected by 
^ State or persecuted by the civil autho- 
'i^ that mission, tfaxouffh evil report or 
^^inngh good report, it will discharge. The 
object which the Church has in view is not, 
^ittpt faiddentally, to act as a teacher of 
"iiindi^; her business is to proclaim the 
^ tMfingi that for fallen man a Saviour 
^ been provided almighty to save ; and 
^ for the boikveD opened to penitent man- 

S5 
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kind, the Holt Spirit will prepare the souls 
of all who seek for EUs Sanctification through 
the means of grace, which no power on earth 
can prevent the Church from administering. 
The question, then, for the Churchman to ask 
is simplv this. Are we assisted or impeded in 
the disdbarge of our mission by an alliance of 
the Church with the civil institutions of the 
country? Very Rev, W, F, Book, 

(B.) It is true that, even though the Church 
were not established, religion would still 
have its influence. I will go even further, 
and add that, so far as regards those who are 
Churchmen in died and in truthj the Church 
itself would be benefited by a separation from 
the State ; for she would regain those un- 
doubted rights from which, for the sake of 
harmony, slie now recedes — the right, for 
instance, of legislating for herself on all 
occasions, and of electing bishops without the 
interference of the dvil power. The question, 
however, for the Legislator is, not whether the 
Church would do much ffood though uncon- 
nected with the State, but whether by an 
alliance therewith she cannot do more good ; 
and the question with the Churchman is, 
whether, for placing in abeyance some of its 
spiritual rights, the Church does not receive 
compensation by the indirect influence it is 
enabled to exert. The Church may be less 
free, but is it not more efficient? The 
Church may be tmduly controlled in the 
exercise of its authority over its own mem- 
bers, but does it not possess greater means of 
purifying society ? — and to purify sode^, to 
act as the salt of the earth, is one of the 
purposes for which the Church was insti- 
tuted. Ibid, 



(C.) I never believed that the Establish- 
ment, as such, was Christ's Church in Eng- 
land, or that the withdrawal of the favour of 
Uie State would be the putting out in our 
communion of the divine Shechinah. It is 
not so much for the Church that I fear, for I 
firmly believe Christ's words, " Lo, lam with 
you alicayf** and doubt not that the old, the 
everlasting benediction is able to repeat itself 
in many new, many diverse forms. I do 
fear something for the State when it ceases 
to have a religion. I do fear something for 
the average tone of religion in our cottages 
and in our palaces . . . when it becomes an 
evenly balanced question with every man and 
with every family, ** Whither shaU I go thit 
day for God's wonhip f whither, or whether 
any whither V* I do fear that Uiere will be 
more and more in many houses of a cold, 
indifferent scepticism, a Uhristless education. 
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and A Godl™ lite. I do fear that mora and 
mure may reach old age ignorant of a SATiofn, 
and go to their graves without anj aura and 
rertain hime of a resurrection to eternal life. 
For the Chunih itnelf I fear not. In so far 
us the Chureh of England (so ciJIed) hu had 
ChbihT in hec and God with her, she L9 iu- 
decttuoCiblo and immortal. 

Vtrj/ Bev. C. J. Faui7*on 
{Protpcctt of the Cliurdi of EagUtnit). 

CKDKOH AKD STATE— Union oT, ItaKaln- 
teiuuco a Question for tbe Patriot. 

(A.) Humanly npeaking, there ia little hope 
for the maintonanoc of order and Ian-, and of 
public and private peace, uniesa Buch a fonn 
g( Chratianity ia nupported by national 
authority, an — being grounded on tha Word 
of God, and being aanctioued by Chrintian 
ontjquitj— will, with GoD'a help, be able to 
stAnd firiD aguiist the arma and arts of Ro 
manigm and to defy the aesaulta of unbelief. 
Such a form of Chriatiaiiity the Old Catho- 
lics ot Genuany, France, and Italy arc now 
endeavouring to restore. And aueh a form 
of Chriatianity, thonlu be to Got), we possesa 
in the National Church of England. Nut bo 
much for the sake of the Church of CkiiisT, 
which ii indestructible, but for the sake of 
tlie monarchy of England, and for tha Bake 
of the Conatitution of England, and of aU 
those blessings of law, order, and freedom 
which Englishmen enjoy under its shadow, 
let UB eamesCly hope and pray that thU 
form of Chriatiaaity may remain, and be still 
more firmly consolidated. Many penKnu 
xpeaknowuf dite^UUhiag the ChvrtA; but 
let me ask, is there no euch thing aa ditrita- 
blUhing lU StaUt ... It a nation abandons 
her religious foundations, sherfiwiiaUijAfs hrr- 
let^. Riyhi Bev. Chriitophrr Wordiicortk 
ISltraith Vmtation Addrcti], 

(B,) It U not, recollect, a question with us 
Englislunen whether, considered in tho ab- 
stract, a republic be or be not the beat form 
of government, or whether, if we were found- 
ing a colonv. we should connect the Church 
with the State. The qi-.eetion for us in, 
Whit it hat for Old En-Jand, vUh aU our hia- 
tarit rtaiUertiimt nnd hnnat pnyudirei? We 
believe that the best, if not the only fonn of 
govominent adapted to England, ia that of a 
limited monarchy in union with an Estab- 
lished Church, a constitution in Church anil 
State such as we have inherited it, gradualljr 
formed by the wisdom of our ancestors in 
ilifferent ages, won by their valour, conse- 
crated by iJicir blood. We have an historic 
past of whioh we are jtutly pnmd, and we 
S6 



ore OS justly jealous of whatever tan& 
Bcp.irate fmtn that past the prewot o 
future. The aorda of a creat poet will f 
n cordial response in the beorta of all — 
" Hail to the Crown by Freedom focinad 

An English Sovereign's brow ! and te 

Throne 
Whereon she sits, whose deep fotmdstim 
In veneRLtion and tho people^B love^ 
Whose steps are equity, whose seat tall 
Hail to the State of England 1 and coy 
With this a salutation as devout 
Made to the spiritual fabric of her Gbnr 
Founded in truth ; by blood of martjri 
Cemented ; by the hands of Wisdom n» 
In "beau^ of Holiness' with ordered job 
Decent and uuteproved. The voice ti 

The majesty of both shall pray for both. 
That, mutually protected and saataiiud, 
They may endure as long as sea eurmui 
This favoured land, and sunshine vsi 
her soiL" Vvry Bee. It'. F. St 

CHITRCH— Tbe, and ttie Waild. 

Why should Church yearnings sttfi A 
at the good thin^ in the Church iK 
Come with me outside the range of Cbit 
life, and think of the many things good, ■ 
true, and honest in the sodat life ot i 
oountiy. 

Our lot OS members of the Chrirt 
Church bos been cost in a land «b 
children are the heirs of a dvilisadon i 
literature such as has never been kno 
until now. This ia that land, the toiul 
whose veiy soil gives liberty, the breitJl 
whose political life has been described 
the generous eiiles of less favoured cooot 
as a bath of liberty— the land where ' 
and character, and property, are pn*X 
by just laws, and where freedom itself 
" Broadens slowly down 
From precedent to prwedent." 
Why should tho Church take up the i 
tude, as she too often tacitly does, in 
glorious presence, of separation? Why sb 
she fold her skirts, and Bay of all the » 
life around her, "It is unconverted, un 
tiled I " Why, in any case, should she 
the life of England on the one aide anc 
life of the Church on the other! 

There are whole wells of exceOence ir 



of the Church. We want the business hi 
the direct dealing, the honour of the hor 
able among her commercial men. Wa i 
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tt* tn» plaj and force of bar pnblio opinion, 
hB npcct for right*, her purioa for doty, 
te habonnee for luflerine, bar defence of 
ttnk. We not the noble Mtf-n>ntmci»- 
lia d bn nilon and eoldien, who^ in k 
Mag ihip. tUnd bmvety oiride til! the 
*■« lad chitdnn en nfe. We muit the 

naition of life and iplendid inteUect to 
ftor fntt prohlonu aDd their beioie poisult 
I tUnlL And we nnt to aee in oar theo- 
' Ifial H>d eedeaiaatical diicDariona, the 
p»iti, ibe •etionnum, and tlw manaen of 
I tbtbigben coaiU in the land. 

Biw. Ala. Madead {Dagi <^ Urapen). 

I QOSCS FKEFBKHEHT ~ not ajway* Ac- 
I cordUifl; to Hertt. 

I Cla^ lidden are not always mounted lieit 
' B) Wied dettu and I^tinuta profened. 

Widiam Cotcptr. 

] dncHSS— AppMjmnee o^ ihonU. b« to 
Kevplnff vltJi tbcAr ifnA 

OttnAtm receive, M ereiytbing elie, their 
^ perfection frDm the end whereunto they 
■ni, Which end being the public wonlijp 
<' Goi\ tbcj an in th>> oondderation hoiuea 
^ peilcr dignitj than any provided for 
■■WT pnipoeea. For which canea they 
!■■ riter a aort even to monni, aa b^ng 
>>r"d and defnnded of tbeir right, when 
[Iwi nci Boctified aa they are prevent 



™ M u im aa inly m that pre-eminanoa 
onir. Wbareln ■]»> it doth cuma to 
ttMthe vrvice J God hath not then itoeii 
^ perfection irf grace and cotnelineaa aa 
■km the dignitj c* place which it wiaheth 
lotdiiil, oane. Jlvvter (Secla. PaL) 

BncHB—BtfTBrent Cut for, not Un- 
Acoeptable to OOD. 
Tnddst; God Hinuielf, hath He anywhere 
>n<alBl that it ia His delight to dwell 
tmriy. and that He taketh no pleanue 
I* ■ mniupped uving only in poor cot- 

S*I Even then was the Lord aa accept- 
J Uamed of Hii people aa ever when 
■MMdicst plaoea and things in the whole 
!^ vara aoasht oat to adorn Hi* temple, 
"■hmoat nutable. decent, and lit for the 
PMooi ef JnCB Chbibt, for the lublimity 
<* & Goipd, eioept we think of Chribt 
Bd of Ha GcHpel aa the officen of Julian 
^, Aatbentne U» wn of Sirach givcth 
! thioga which God 



Q<l^ that leas,* for in their aeaeon they are 
^ *Qrthy pfaiae j ** the 1*^^ we may also 



touching these two mi contrary 
waya of providing in meaner or in costlier 
aort for the honour of Auiichtt God, "A 
man need not aay, ' Thii ia worw than that, 
thii more aoceptable to Gon, that ieaa,' for 
with Him they are. in their KaHm, both 
allowatile ; " the one wlien the state of tho 
Church is poor, the other when God hatb 
enriched it with plenty. Jbiil. 



OBtrEOHTAfiS- 



Ins. 
pun through a town 



When in m^ travels 1 
or village which I hav 
■ufficient Iei«ure, the firet place which I visit 
is uniformlj the churchyard. The feeling 
that I am a stranger, that T know not the 



dispoeea me (or that sojourn, 
estimates of the taaie and moral feeling of 
the people from the furroii and devices of the 
slaha and monumertt*, and the order in which 
the coDSBcrated ground is kept. The in- 
scriptions are ordinarily in too bod taste to 
claim much intiireel, thorigh tfaer^ are few 
churchyards that canncA show some monu- 
ments which, by their eccentric variation 
from the rest, mark individuality of charac. 
ter. But this is a matter of trifling interest 
compared with the throng of remenibrances 
and antidpationa that natutnlly crowd upon 
the aplrit of a stranger in Buch a place. 
Youth with its rainbow and its fresh aflt'C- 

jecta ; old age in the midst of children ; 
death in the natal spot or in the house of 
the stranger ; eternity with its dim and 
illimitable mysterioumesg ;— these shadowy 
images, with their asociated thoughts, pass 
through the mind, and rotam like the guests 
it on inn. Here is the place to reflect upon 
thii folly and the guilt of human hatred and 
revenge, ambition and avarice, and the mil- 
lion puerile projects and cares that are inces- 
sant^ overclonding the sunshine of existence. 
The heart cannot but be made better by 
occasional communion with theae tenants of 
the narrow house, where — 

Each waJta the other's license to disturb 

The deep, unbroken silence. 

WatAinyton Irring. 

CH U UCHTA&D— Spring In the. 
The heavens ore bine and Inatrous, 

The earth ia soft with showeni, 
And warmly brood the sunbeams 

On Bwoeliy o! uttered flowers, 
Which spread their blushiug boeams 

As onoe in Eden's bowers. 
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Where stood the lonely tombetones, 

In bleak and dismal range, 
The crocus and the lily 

Have brought a splendour strange 
The balmy vernal season 

Has wrought a wondrous change. 

'Twixt cross and marble column 

The swallows fleetly wing ; 
Beneath the hoaiy willow 

The linnets sweetly sing ; 
It is the pride and freshness 

Of yoimg and joyous spring. 

There is a living fulness 

Amid the reign of death ; 
The young spring spirit whispers 

With warm and fragrant breath : 
" Awake, awake, ye sleepers ! " 

Is what the spirit saith. 

Oh, no I they will not waken 

Out of their slumber deep ; 
Not all your tender wooing 

Can rouse them from their sleep ; 
Alone each in his chamber 

They breathless silence keep. 

Not all this g^ushing gladness 
Can touch their years of gloom ; 

Nor can these rosy fingers 
Undo their prison-doom 

Yet, planted in GrOD's garden. 
They in their hour shall bloom. 

When those great heavens are opened, 

To shed diviner ray, 
Then shall they rise m gloiy 

To hail that better day, 
Attired in robes oelestifJ 

In place of circling clay. 

Then shall they meet in gladness 

Who now uugreeting Ue, 
Their raiment ah resplendent 

With colours of the sky ; 
Life shall have gained the conquest, 

And Death himself shall die. 

JRev. W, Kennedy Moore {Martyr Songs). 

CIBCUMSTAKCE8- Outward, the Powers of 
tblB World. 

Neither dare we, as Christians, forget 
whose and under what dominion the things 
are, qua nos circumttant, that stand around 
us. We are to remember that it is the 
^corld that constitutes our outward circum- 
stances ; that in the form of the world, which 
is evermore at variance with the Divine 
form, (or idea), they are cast and moulded ; 
and that of the means and measures which 
a religious prudence requires in the form- 
ing anew of the Divine image within the 
58 
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soul, the far greater number suppose tl 
world at enmity with our design. We ai 
to avoid its snares, to repel its attacb^ 1 
suspect its aids and succours ; and eve 
when compelled to receive them as allu 
within our trenches, we are to comniit tb 
outworks alone to their charge, and to kee 
them at a jealous distance from the dttde 
The powers of the world are often chriMau 
but seldom christianised. They are but j»n 
sdytea of the outer gale ; or, like the Ssxot 
of old, enter the land as auxiliaries, and n 
main in it as conquerors and lords. 

S. T. Coleridge {Ai^ 

CITIES— Of Befage. 

The traveller of modem times who tr^ 
the sacred soil of Palestine finds no vesti^ 
of these cities left. Desolation and dec 
have laid tiiem prostrate in the dust 'R 
must it ever be with aU human rrfH 
These cities were types of the everlasting 
fuge provided for um in our adoraUe Lc 
aiui Saviour. It is remarkable that ^ 
very names of the cities seem to have pcnn 
forward to this enduring stronghold (N^ 
XXXV. 13-15). One was csJled B^ 
a rock ; another, Ramoth, the high on£ 
third, Golan^ great joy; a fourth, Ked* 
holiness ; a fifth, Shecheni, quietness ; and 1 
last, Kirjath Arha, society. And so th- 
Hebrew names may be said to intimate tl 
they who flee for refuge to the Rock, Chbi 
Jesus, enjoy true peace and quietness, k 
have the companionship of the pure and t 
holy ; but, more than all, they hold cob 
munion with the HioH Ones, the eT< 
blessed Trinity. 

Rev. Dr. Norton (Golden Trvtk 

CITIES— of tlie World. 

If you suppress the exorbitant love 
pleasure and money, idle curiosity, iniquitt 
pursuits, and wanton mirth, what a stilln 
would there be in the greatest cities ! 1 
necessaries of life do not occasion at mo£ 
third part of the huny. La Bruy\ 

CLEROTMAK— The Country. 
A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 
A cheerful, reverend, and religious man ; 
His eyes diffused a venerable grace. 
And charity itself was in his face. 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see. 
But sweet regards and pleasing sanctity : 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
Out of his hand, he'd always some to spa 
To feed the famished, and to clothe the b 
Wide was his parish ; not contracted cla 
In streets, but here and there a stragg! 
house ; 
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Ttt tdn he irw Kt hand, without reqiieat, 
Tu KTve the uc][— to sDCcoar tha diatressfd : 
Tanpting. od foot alone, vithout kfiright, 
Tbe liugen of % dark tempcBtuom night ; 
J Ttii pnaid he tamed, the penitent he cheered ; 
>'« to rebuke the rich oSender feared ; 
Ha pnaching mneh, but more his practice 
nwght ; 
I AEriugKiiDDD of the tnithi he taught ', 
I John Urydta. 

DUnar— Dum OOD Oompenution lor 
the TanntB of Hen. 
Gin me tbe eomforta oE GoD, luid I can 
*til bar the taunt* <jt men. Let me laj 
n; tad m the Ixwnm of JnoB, and I fear 
M ti* dinractim of care and trouble. If 
BJ (iOD gives me the tight of Hia miile and 
pati Hia benediction, it Ii enoogh. Cnnlb 
n. fco, penccuton, ficndi, ay, ApoUyon 
IliWdtfor "the LowjGod i« my ann and 
*i«li'' GaUwr, ye cloudy and environ mc, 
I nnj ■ Rin within ; blow, wind of tbe 
''OBI DDitli, I have a fire of living coal 
■iliin; vea, death, sla; me, but I have 
uuUw Ufe— a life in the lij^t of Gou'a 
MHomice. Ra. C. 1£. Spiergtoa. 

KURftT-ftmn TribniAtiaii. 

God drica up the channeli, that joa maj 

» tap!; compelled to plunge into an in- 
te Dceu of h^ipinen. 

Sn. Bebcrt Ball. 
'"■UKSKEHTS — Tb« Tan, u Eternal 
Fotuuiation. 

U tlwre U a profound spirituni aonw In 
"k liolaiatjon that the words of the Coin- 
^MdmaiU were "written by the finger of 
'^0." then it aUo a great truth, both hit- 
^oal lad tpiritual, in the fact that "the 
TjUh" Ken tbe «jid fragmcnta hewn out 
■•lie lock of Horeb. Hard, stiff, abrupt aa 
« cliBi from which thej were taken, they 
'""in u the Gna, unjrielding i»aia on which 
*" ''It quitual religion had been built up 
""1 •Utained. Siniu ia not Faleetine ; the 
U> U Dot the Goapel ; bat the Ten Com- 
luoimenli, in lotter and in apirit, remain to 
""" the relic of that time. They represent 
1° % bMb in fact and in ides, the granite 
InuidUica, the immovable mountain on 
■uh tJie world ia built up^ without which 
'" UtNiia of religion are bat aa shifting 
^ Igeting clouds : they give na the two 
nsdj fuDdamcntal laws, which all aub- 
*l*nl reretaiioti haa but c<infinned and 
■iRiSijd—thB law of oar duty towards 
"W^ lod Uie law of onr duty towarda our 
■o^ibour. Very Sev. A. P. SCarJeg 

iJemth ChurcA). 
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COHXUNIOK-A Flrat. 

Tbe Lord's Supper is the highest and first 
spiritual act. the entrance on citizenship in 
God'i kingdom. It is only now that thi 
former water-bapt im becomes a real firc- 
bapCiam i the finit sacrament rises ^sin in 
the second glorified and more living. Tlie 
children of a pastor, who have been eye aii<I 
ear witnewca of the preparation of other* fu 
often for thii Sunday, a[n)roach it with thu 
greater reverence. . . . Add now to these 
days of icligioua warmth a fire-preacher, aa 
was our rector, who presented to our souls 
the awful conditions peculiar to this religious 
act. . . . Wann tears (which he, too, shed 
with us) were the lesat which bis heartfelt 
worda drew forth from myself and the rest : 
burning repentance for the past and pas- 
sionate vowa for a blameless future filled our 
breaats, and continut^ their work there afttr 
he hod ceoaed to apeak. How often did I go 
to the garret before the Cunf easion Saturday 
and kneel di>wn to repent and atone I Anil 
how sweet it was on the confeaaion day 
itself to ask forgiveness with atammering 
lipa and overflowing heart for one's faults 
from all the dear ones, parents and teachers, 
and thus to atone for them and abaolve one- 
self ! ... On this evening there came, too, 
a mild, li^t, clear heaven of peace over my 
aoul, an unutterable, never-returning blessed- 
ness in feeling myself quite clean, purifie<l 
and freed from sin ; in having made with 
Goa and man a joyful, far-reaching peace ; 
and still, from these evening hours of mild 
and warm soul-rest. I looked onward to the 
heavenly enthuaiaam and rapture at the altar 
next morning. Oh, bloased time I when one 
has stripped oS the oDclcan past, and etanda 
pure and while, tree and freah in the presrnl, 
and thus steps forth courageously into tho 
future I But to whom but children can this 
time return T In tho happy time of child- 
hood thia complete peace of soul ia more 
easy to gain, because the circle of nacrificf-'S 
which it demanda is smaller, and the sacri 



later years, either through defideDcies or 
delay in complete resignation, admit the 
heavenly rainbow of peace only incomplete, 
and not rounded to operfect circle aa in the 
time of youth. . . . The youth, too, and the 
maiden, with all their fiery impulses, have 
less to overcome in their cjrcle. and have an 
easier and shorter way to the highest moral 

City than that which the man or woman 
to travereo with their colder and more 
selfish strivings through the wilderness of 
troubles, cares, and toils. Tha true man ia 



COMMUNION 



COMPASSION 



at some period in his earliest time, a diamond 
of the first water, ciystal dear, and without 
colour; then he becomes one of second 
quality, and glistens with manj colours ; 
tmtil at last he darkens into a coloured 
stone. On Sundaj morning, the boys and 
girls met at the parsonage for the solemn 
entrance into the church amid singing and 
the chiming of the bells. All this, together 
with the festive attire and the nosegays, and 
the darkened, fragrant birch-trees, both at 
home and in the church, became for the 
young soul a powerful breeze in its out- 
spread wings, wnich were already raised and 
in motion. Even during the long sermon 
the heart expanded with its fire, and inward 
struggles were carried on against all thoughts 
which were worldly or not sufficiently holy. 
At length I received the bread from my 
father, and the cup from my dearly-loved 
teacher, but the ceremony did not receive 
any additional value from the thought of 
what these two were to me ; my heart and 
mind and soul were devoted aJone to heaven, 
to happiness, and to the Mobt Holt. ... I 
thus left the altar with a dear, blue, infinite 
heaven in my heart; this heaven revealed 
itself to me by an unlimited, tender, stainless 
love which I now felt for all, all mankind. 

Jeam Paid JUchUr {Autobiofftv^hy). 

COMMUNION— with GOD. 

Abide with me from mom till eve. 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night draws nigh. 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

Rev, John Keble, 



To watch GrOD seems to put a new nature 
into us. We grow like Him by seeing Him, 
even in the twilight of this Arctic world. 
We turn away from the sight of Him for a 
moment, and lo ! all things look unbeautiful, 
because God is not there. 

^Rev, Dr, P. W. PaJber {Bethlehem). 



Alone with Thee ! alone with Thee ! 

Now through my breast 
There steals a breath, like breath of balm. 
That healing brings, and holy calm. 
That soothes like chanted song or psalm. 

And makes me blest. 

Alone with Thee I alone with Thee ! 

In Thy pure light, 
The 8plen<£d pomps and shows of time. 
The tempting steeps that pride would climb 
The peaks where |;lory rests sublime. 

Pale on my Bight. 
Co 



Alone with Thee ! alone with Thee 

My softened heart 
Floats on the flood of love divine, 
Feels all its wishes drowned in Thi 
Content that every good is mine 

Thou canst impart. 

Alone with Thee ! alone with Thee 

I want no more 
To make my earthly bliss complete 
Than oft my Lord imseen to meet 
For " sight " I wait till tread my f < 

Yon glistening shore. 

Ray 
COMPASSION— for Sonli. 

Patience with the errine and offei 
one of the loftiest of all uie forms < 
acter. "Compassion for souls," tho 
{ftirase is often used in a cant and Xa 
manner, ought to be a great and en 
sentiment. Compassion, indeed, for 
how should it transcend all other com] 
Look over the world and say, Wher 
sufiferingB? In the diseased body, 
broken limb, in the wounded and 
organs of sense? In the desolate c 
of poverty, in hunger, cold, and na]{ 
Yes, suffering is there ; and Provid< 
put a tongue in eveiy suffering me: 
the human frame to plead its cans 
enter into the soul — pass through th 
works, and enter the very seat of po^ 
what things are there — uttering nc 
perhaps, breathing no complaint — b 
things are there to move com] 
Wounded and bruised affections, 
capacities, broken and defeated hop 
lation, solitariness, silence, sorrow, ; 
and sin, the cause and consummati( 
the deepest miseries of an afflicted 
the surgeon's knife should cut the vei 
it would hardly inflict a sharper pa 
anger, envy, smiting shame, and s 
remorse. Yet happiness is near th 
— happiness, the breath of infinite g 
the blessed voice of mercy, is all ar< 
and it is all madly shunned. Etcmi 
ness is offered to it, and it rejects 1 
It goes on and on through life, i 
burthened, groaning in secret, bleed 
tering in its passions ; but it will : 
the true relief. Its wounds are 
cause ; its sufferings without reco 
its life without true comfort ; and 
without hope. Compassion, indeed, 1 
who may not justly feel it for others 
his own? 

So Jesus looked upon the world, t 
He had no compassion to feel for 1 
and so much the more touching was 
passion for us. From the sublime 



OOMPX7LSION 



OONSOIENOB 



Ha own nmnaciilate parity, He looked down 
upon a linfiil and degraded and afflicted 
noe. **Weq> not for Ife," He aaid, "but 

nfor yoonelves and for your children." 
BC8 looked upon the world and pitied 
it He tan^t na, that we mieht be wiie ; 
He wai poor, that we mifffat be rich ; He 
nffoed, that we might be happy ; He wept, 
tint we might rejoice ; He died — He died 
tbe aocnrwd death of the croas, that we 
ni^ lire— lire for ever ! 
\ Rn. OrvSU Dewey, D.D, 

, coimizov. 

I 

•All cnmpnlaion ia inoooaistent in religion. 

Archbishop Sharp. 

OmnnOBt-or tlie Old Stylo and tli0 

How. 

"Be of good cheer, brother ! " aaid John 
Bndfoid to his fellow-martyr while the fag- 
Sotiweie kindling; "we ahall have a brave 
^9per ia heaven with the Lord to-night ! " 
*Becf good cheer, everybody ! " ay an army 
t^Bodarn eonfeeaon, aeated in library chairs ; 
'tlim ii no heaven and no Lobd, and when 
^ die Aiere will be an end of ns all, m KrtruiKa 
f'odmm; but the generations who come 
>ftff m win be greatly edified by our beanti- 
U boob and our instructive example." 

F,P. CMe. 

<»iQDB^Tb^ 117 Bona Power, Is Godlike. 

Tooonqoer by the moral manifestation of 
thewiQ is to oonqner like a god. To conquer 
bf the manifestation of brute force is to oon- 
^fibabeast. Blihu BurriU. 



iXUtaGUHCIL 

^ Mft whiapera of the God in man. 

Edtoard Young. 

MKBVCB— Herer Dlei. 

Though in many men it aleep in regard to 
^f^n, yet it never aleepa in regard to ob- 
"'Vi&ii and notice ; it may be hard and 
^f^nd, it can never be blind. That writing 
f^VvfaSdi seema invinble and illegible, like 
"tteii written with the juice of lemon, when 
^■linNi^ to the fire of God's judgmenta, 
*91 be most dear. Buhop Reynolds. 

^^^'^KOSMG^—RdqjiinM Edveatloa and n- 

A tttti win often call it acting according 
1^^ oonsdence when he acts according to 
«> Meot persoaaion, without ever examin- 
IJVW he came by that persuasion; whether 
"'"OQgh wrong education, cuatom, or ex- 
'"Vk or whether from some secret luat» 
6t 



pride, or prejudice, rather than from the 
rule of God'b Word, or from a principle 
of riffht reason. This cannot justly be called 
keepmg a good consdenoe ; for we ought not 
to take up false persuasions at all adventures, 
and then to make, those persuasions our rule 
of life, instead of that rule which God hath 
given us to walk by. Daniel Waterland, D.D. 

CONBCIEirCE— A CkK>d. 

A good oonsdence is a port which is land- 
locked on every side, where no winds can 
poembly invade. There a man may not only 
see his own image, but that of his Maker, 
dearly reflected from the undisturbed and 
silent waters. John Drydtn. 

CONSCIENCE— SensitiyeneM of a Good. 

A good oonsdence, like the eye, is troubled 
by any speck of defilement and wrong that 
falls into it. Dr. H. BushneU (New Life). 

CONSCIENCE— Innate, the Bye of the Soul. 

Ckmsdence is instantaneous — that is, in- 
nate — in its origin, and therefore not to be 
accounted for by the supposition that by 
degrees it was impressed upon the mind from 
without. It bears so strong a resemblance 
to the other faculties, the senses and emo- 
tions, that, like them, it must have formed 
^art of the original constitution of man. 
When examined, it seems to testify that it is 
in no sense a composition, not made up of 
long and varied experiences, but the result 
of a single creative act, or at any rate the 
instantaneous product of certain conditions 
brought for the first time into relation with 
each other. 

Conscience is intuitional in its operations, 
and therefore not to be accounted for by the 
action and reaction of social relationships. 
. . . There is, in short, a correlation between 
the oonsdence and an external rightness, 
which is just as natural, as rapid, as un- 
affected by later relationships, as is the cor- 
relation between the eye and light. In 
primeval man the consdenoe detects, how- 
ever dimly and imperfectly, morality in ac- 
tions, just as the eye detects shape and colour 
in objects. Sodal and dvilised life may enable 
him to see more dearly and explain mora 
completely, but it cannot give him either tho 
eye or the consdenoe. 

Oonsdence is imperative in its commands. 
It never stops to argue when once the right 
is, or is thought to be, ascertained. . . . The 
will of the Creator has been by degrees de- 
finitely set up as the standard of right and 
wrong to which men must conform, so that 



OOHTBinOK 



the aupreme effort of tiiimim morftlitj is 



COBBCIEKCE— a. Ugbt to OUT Ftktb. 

lonsciencR doea not only offer itself to 
w UB tha way we Bhould walk in, but it 
iwiee carrieB its awn alitlioritv with It, 
that it ia oor natiml guide, the ^ide OBnigned 
u by the Author of our nature. It therefore 
wlonjjs to our condition of being ; it is our 
duty to walk in that path, and follow this 
guide, without loiiking about to see whetlier 
we may Dot ponaibly fonukko them with im- 
punity. Jiuhop BuUcr. 

C0N8CIEIICZ— a Oreat Moral rawer In Kan. 

What doeB this moral powar in man soy, 
when we accurately interpret its dicta* Thig 
jeeniE to ho its peculinrity, that it declarea 
what ought and what might not to be. This 
ts vi:ry nature and functiiin, to point to 
I anuotince a law demanding obedience. 
In this respect it is a faculty mi genrrii, 
different from eveiy other principle of the 
mind. It is not a law merely in the sense 
in which the fundamental principles at the 
basis oF the intellectual powers are laws, but 
in a peculiar senne applicable to nothing; eh<e. 
Its ollice ia to declare not what is, but what 
ought to be. Its mood is not the indicatJTe, 
like the reason, nor the conditional, like the 
unileratanding, nor the optatiTe, like the 
will, but the iraperative. Other powers ap- 
prove of truth, hot this of virtuo ; others 
t'Uard us from trror, but this from crime. It 
sits on a throne like ■ king; iU rules are 
oblieationfl. its affirmations are statutes, its 
prodamotions are enactments. It sits in 
judgxnent as a judicature, ond its decisions 
ore commands, its sentences are oondemno- 
tions, its smiles are rewords, and its frowns 
are reproofs. It asserts not power, but claims, 
which afBrnn their Buperlority to power. It 
sets forth not might bnt ri^t, which tn its 
nature is above might. It often says of what 
is that it should not be, and of what is not 
that it should be. It frei|uently lends its 
countenance to what is must despuied among 
mankind-, and pronounces a sentence of disap- 

rvol □□ that which is mint htt;hly esteeineil, 
is nut afniid to attack power in hich 
places, while it will espouse and defend the 
cause of the persecuted and the helpless. It 
rests on its own prerogatlvee, and it wears 
the crown and wields the sceptre, whether 
its claims are acknowledged or denied. . . - 
The conscience is the mind looking to a moral 
law, and pruDouncing judgments giving rise 



to emotions. It is the " faculty of the htsit" 
and the "sentiment of the undentandini;." 
, . . While thus linking itself with thepirti 
of OUT nature, it speaks as one having auUu- 
rity to every other power and principle rf 
the human mind. Wore this " faculty of the 
heort" allowed its proper power, it would, In 
the name of the Supreme Governor, pmon 
for Him— that is, for God— the place "M* 
He ought to have in evei^r human head ssd 
heart Dr. M'Catk ^Divim GoetmuHi- 

COHBCIENCE— tbe Tlcsr of CHBIBT. 

Conscience is the aboriginal vicar of CBlsr, 
a prophet in its infonnationa, a monai 
its peremptoriness, a priest in its ble>«Dg< 
and anathemas ; and even though the elmitl 
priesthood throughout the Church ib™ld 
oeaeo to be, in it the sacerdotal ptiiiopl< 
would remain and would have sway. 

Rat. Dr. A'tim" 

COMBCIOUBHEBB— better tn TbongbtlUi 

Impolse and Action. 

The more conscioiuness in onr thoiight» 

and wittda. and the less in our impulsa uJ 

Kneral actions, the better and more be>lli>- 
I the state both of head and heart. i> 
the flowers from an orange tree in it« tt» 
of blossoming, that burgeon forth, eipsal, 
fall, and are momently replaced, such ii 1^ 
sequence of hourly and momently chtriW 
in a pure and goidous souL The mndtW 
fiction which depictures the son of Cilte«» 
with a bandage round his eyes ia ni* "i*' 
out a spiritusj meaning. There is a s" 
and holy blindness in Christian Lon, e» 
as tliere is a blindness of life, yea, and n 
genius too, in the moment of producti'' 
energy, S. T. Coleridj/t {Od'}- 

COSSISTESCY. 

Think not all is well within when aD i» 
well without, or that thy being please! i>» ' 
sign that God is pleased ; but suspect evMj- 
thing that ia prosperous, unless it promote* 
' ' " ' humjlity. 

B'lkop Jertmy Taj/lot. 



Cunuii 



ooHTRinON— tor Fast OITenow. 

Where sad contrition harbount, there tb 
Is Inly lusqukintsd with the secret smut 



CPONTBinON 



OONVBRSION 



noes, hates the bosom sin 

rhich most the soul took pleasure 

urffted, no sin impresented 
leen, siid seen, none nnlamented ! 
i sool's amazed with dire aspects 
IS committed, and detects 
d oonsdenoe ; it cries amain 
-mercy ; cries, and cries again, 
nres, mad soberly laments, 
r grace, reforms, retnms, repents, 
incense whose accepted savour 
the heavenly throne^ and findeth 

is whose Tslour never fails — 
t stoutly wrestles and prevails : 
is that pierces heaven above, 
ntng home (like Noah's dove), 
in ^ve leaf, or some increase, 
salvation and eternal peace. 

Francis (^uariei, 

!r— iti Penitential SiglL 

1 is the penitential siffh 
trition ; like the placid wreaths 
wafted from the righteous shrine 
t ministered, to the blest seat 
maccqited sacrifice, 
i*s conscious plaint ascends. 

Samud Hayea, 



ntrovendes grow up about reli- 
ken from the root and limbs of a 
rhidi spend the vital sap that 
e it fruitfuL Rev, John Flavd, 

B8IES— EstaUliili Trnth. 

no learned man but will confess 
odi profited by readin^f contro- 
I ueDBBB awakCTcd, his judgment 
and the' truth which he holds 
established. If, then, it be pro- 
him to read, why should it not 
tolerable and free for his adver- 
» ? In logic they teach that con- 
together more evidently appear, 
then, that all controversy being 
falsdiood will appear more false 
he more true ; which must needs 
hch to the general confirmation of 
truth. John MUUm, 

S8ZBS— Vaidty ot 

e busy about shakinff the tree of 
ind scrambling for uie fruit, but 

tree of Ufe. Christ came not to 
ins with some cold opinions, that 

nothing but a freezing and be- 
Auence upon our hearts. If there 
heoKCtio knowledge, God is only 



namedj He is not known. Some make reli- 
gion nothing but a dry skeleton of opinions, 
and some like thus to be fluttering, as it 
were, up to heaven with wings of specula- 
tion ; but the peaceful, amiable Christian 
says, ''While many are disputing about 
r^ugion, let me enjoy it." 

Dr. Cvdworth, 

OONTEBSAnOH—UM of Berlptnna Plinae. 

ologylB. 

A sincere, humble Christian, though he 
would not avoid scriptural words with a 
superstitious predseness, yet he would use 
them with extreme caution, and in fear, lest 
the ideas he would express should fall short 
of the ^1lness of their meaning ; lest he take 
the w(Hrds of the Spirit in vain, and so fall 
into a snare, and "boasting overmuch." 
Nothing, in truth, can be more irreverent or 
dangerous than the practice of uttering 
solenm sentiments and Scripture words in 
common conversation. It destroys all hum- 
bleness, all sober reverence of character ; it 
flatters the heart into self-complacency, ex- 
citing it for the time with a notion of its own 
sanctity, and, since the m ';ig of the word 
used b probably beyond t inward feeling, 
it will gradually confirm a habit of self- 
deceit. Rev, Canon Carter, 

CONVERSION. 

If thou desirest the will of the Lord, it is 
thy conversion ; for there is no other way to 
life for us but through conversion, nor is 
there any other approach to God. 

St. Bernard {De Convertione). 

CONVERSION— DiAcnltlefl ol 

We meddle not with the dispute respect- 
ing convernon, whether and in what sense 
necessary in all Christians. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that a very large number of 
men, even in Christian countries, need to be 
converted, and that not a few, we trust, have 
been. The tenet becomes fanatical and dan- 
gerous only when rare and extraordinary ex- 
ceptions are made to be the general rule — 
when what was vouchsafed to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles by especial grace and for an 
especial purpose, viz., a conversion begun 
and completed in the same moment, is 
demanded or expected of all men as a neces- 
sary sign and pledge of their election. Late 
observations have shown that under many 
circumstances the magnetic needle, even 
after the disturbing mfluence had been 
removed, will keep wavering, and require 
many days before it points aright and 
remains steady to the pole. So is it ordi- 



OONTBItSION' 

nuily with the soul, after It liu begun to 
free itself from the diiturbiog foroee of the 
flesh oud the world, uid to convert itself 
towards God, S. T. Ooleridgt {AitU). , 



From the Lstin conrertere, i.e^ by ui act 
of the Will to turn toaartit tbe true pole, at 
liu tame Hnu (for this is the fores of the pre- 
positive eon) that the undeistuiding is con- 
vioced and nubde awsre of its existeoce and 
diractioo. 

S. T. Cderidgt {Aidt). 

00NVEB3I0K — TMted "bj our BAtr»d Of 
Bin. 
It Is evident that our convemon is somid 
when we loath and hate sin from tbe heart ; 
a man ma^ know his habred irf evil to be 
true, Gnt, if it be univenal ; he that hatea 
sin truly, bates all ain. Seoondly, true 
hatred is fixed : there is no appeaang it, 
Lut by aboliahiog the thing hated. Th^dly, 
hatred is a more rooted affection than anger ; 
anger may be appeased, but hatred remains 
and seU itself against the whole kind. 
Fourthly, if our hatred be true, we hate all 
evil, in ourselves first, and then \a otbcra ; 
he that hatea a toad would bate it most in 
his own boeom. Many, like Judah, are severe 
in censuring others (Gen. ixxvili. 24), but 
partial to themselves. Fifthly, be that hates 
sin truly hates tbe greatest sin in the great- 
est measure ; he batea all evil in a just pro- 
portion. Sixthly, our hatred Is right if we 
can endure admonition and reproof for sin, 
and not be enraged ; therefore those that 
swell against reproof do not appear to hate 
sin ; only with this caution ^ it may be 
given with such indincretion and self-love, 
that a man may only bate the reprover's 

Eroud manner : therefore in discovering our ' 
atred cf aiu in otben by reproof, we must 
consider our calling ; it must be done with 
Bvreet temper, preserving dne respect to 



of anger and pride. Bfi. Richard SMa. 



As there Is great cause of ccmmunion, and 
consequently at laws for tbe maintenance of 
communion amongst nations ; so amongst 
nations Christian, the lilce even in r^(anl of 
Christianity hath been always judged need- 
ful. And in this kind of comapondenoe 
amongst naticos, the fonw of General Coun- 



OOUKOILS 

dls doth stand. For as one and tbe ma 
Law Divikb is mito all Christian Chiirda 
a rule for tbe chiefest things, by nxai 
whereof they all in that respect ars msd 
one Church, as having all but "Om Lou 
One Faith, and One Baptism," ao tbe orgn 
necessity of mutual communion for pnaarn 
tion of our nnity in these thin^ as abefi 
order in some <Aher things convenient to b 
everywhere nniformly kept, maketh it n 
quisite that the Chnich of God here on oHt 
have her laws of spiritual oonunerce betwM 
Christian nations ; laws Ire virt^K wbsiei 
all Churchea may enjoy freely tbe us ■ 
those reverend, religious, and aiicred couslb 
tions which are termed Councils Geiun 
A thing whereof God'b own Blessed Snu 
was the Author (Acts iv. 2g) ; a thingptsi 
tised bv tbe holy Apostles thenuelvea; 
thing idways afterwsfds kept and obssrw 
throughout the world ; a ttung never iAb 
wise than most highly esteemed of, till jM 
ambition, and tyranny began by lidios 
and vile endeavours to abuse that Krii 
intention unto the furtberanoe of wicks 
purpoees. But as the just authoriW of d< 
courts and parliaments is not thereicm to I 
abolished because sometimes tbera Is cm 
ning used to frame them acf:ording to tt 
private interests of men over-potent in tt 
commonwealth, so the grievous abitsa ■U' 
bath been of Councils should rather cM> 
men to study how so gracious a tiling D* 
again be reduced to that first perfectio 
than in regard of stains and bleisiib' 
sithence growing be held for ever in extnv 
disgraoe. Jloater {Etda. Pd 

OOtraon.8-OananJ:01t)eatatobeittUM 

Whether it be for tKe finding out of ss 
thing nherennto Divine law hindeth u. hi 
yet in such sort that men are not tbereef 
all sides resolved, or for the setting down ' 
some uniform judgment to stand t^nddv 
such things, as being neither way niaKai ' 
necessity, are, notwithstanding, ofFensivs st 
scandalous when there is open oppnotii 
about them ; be it for tbe ending of strih 
touching matten of Ciiriatian belief, vdieie 
tbe one part may seem to have probable i»0 
of dissenting from the other ; or be it co 
oeming matters of order, polity, and re ' 



oncygave 
It. John X 



a those heavenly precepta vhi 
nd Saviods with so mud] i 



COUNSEL 



CREATION 



ewed, rather than these proceedings 
1, which either make all contentions 
r bring them to one only determina- 
that 0i. all other the worst, which is 

Ibid. 



Awm lead thee ; let Authority move 
Truth enforce thee. Bishop Jtvod. 

B-ACk)0<L 

10 defy the devil and all his works 
it to <^uail at any lesser hand, 
'er evil and however strong. 

Hobert Buchanan, 

JSHE88— tbe Alpha and Omega of 
the DerU*! Alphabet. 

etoosness we may truly say that it 
3th the Alpha and Om^a in the 
phabet, and that it is the first vice 
t nature which moves, and the last 
«. Dr. Soutfi. 

rsHEBB^may make a Fiend of the 
Best of OS. 

aon here bears strongly on covetous- 
«ed in grasping, niggardliness in 
%j let Satan enter and make a devil 
st of us. This one single element 
:er has peculiar power in detaching 
Tom Christ, or turning them aside 
lis enemies and ruin a good con- 
How often are young and ardent 
drawn away from the simplicity of 
h by the effort to get on in the 
How often are conscience and faith 
for lucrative employment? How 
dishonest shifts employed to retain 
1, or to push a trade, gambling with 
i*s means, or undertaking obliga- 
out resources to meet them ? How 
ren honest success the turning point 
pier habits of piety, of purity, of 
Qowship with Christ and His dis- 
low often has a sudden rise in 
ted a man into a deadlier atmos- 
tmg vanities and pleasures, frivolity 
eranoe ? How often has a special 
ited a man from an honest, steady 
service to become a thief, because 
the bag ? How more frequently 
man, without conscious dishonesty, 
gaooe, or ordinaiy breach of trust, 
ihat as a disciple he carries Christ's 
steward of His bounty, and is to 
id disburse all his own as his 
How often has some paltry pilfer- 
piooe pozposes, some niggardliness 

5 



as to Christian work, tended to deaden his 
real interest in Jssus, and so turn a weak 
side to some temptation of the enemy, so 
that, at larit, the difference of a few nlver 
pieces may turn the scale of his allegiance to 
Christ, and decide whether he shall take 
this side or that in some great conflict of 
truth and righteousness ? 

From the first it would seem there were 
these two ways in which a disciple might be 
tested as to covetousness. One, " Rise, leave 
all, and follow Me ; " and another, " Take 
this bag," as in the case of Judas, "and 
follow Me." In this latter case no special 
accoimts are kept, nor apparent audit made. 
Your own income goes in, and there is some- 
thing to be done with eveiy shilling saved or 
spent. But much depends, in saving and 
spending, on whether self is first or last. 
There is no disciple that has not some time 
or other to face the surrender of all he has 
for Christ's sake ; but to do that once or 
twice in one's life, and especially in some 
hour of warm enthusiasm, is not nearly so 
true a test of a man's Christian life as to 
carry the bag every day after Christ and 
His poor disciples, grudging nothing that 
goes in and nothing that goes out. Surely a 
man may vexy readily prove unfaithful in 
this, at first in little, but by and by in much ; 
and it is in these daily betrayals we reach at 
last some final treacheiy, in which, betraying 
Christ for the moment, we betray ourselves 
for ever ! 

Bev, D. MaccoU {Disciple-Life), 

COWABDIOB — EatB the Heart out of 

Religion. 

Cowardice in the service of Jesus is the 
most insidious of all evils, because it so soon 
takes to itself some fair name and aspect, 
calling itself freedom from prejudice, eman- 
cipation from prudeiy, reaction from Puri- 
tanism ; because, when it inspires the fashion- 
able world, it gains fresh might and power 
every day, until it eats at last the whole 
heart and life out of religion, leaving only 
its husk and its mask. 

Bev. Canon Wilberforce. 

CREATIOH. 

Hanging in a golden chain this pendant 
world. Milton. 



Creation lives with loveliness — all melts 
And trembles into one wild harmony. 

Dean Milman, 

CREATIOH— OOD In. 

The whole world is like a looking-glass, 
which, whole and entire, represents the 
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image of God; and every broken piece of 
it, every little shred of a creature, doth the 
like. His name is glorious, and His attri- 
butes are excellent "in all the earth;" in 
every creature, as the glory of the sun is in 
every beam and smaller flash ; He is seen in 
every insect, as in eveir blade of grass. The 
voice of the Creator is in the most minute 
creature. ... A man may as well doubt 
whether there be a sun when He sees His 
beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether 
there b« a 6oD when He sees His works 
spread in the world. . . . That which makes 
is before that which is mado ; and this is 
GrOD. Stephen Chamock, 

CREATOR— His All-Snfflciexicy. 

Self-centred in His own eternity, 
He that is all is cause and law of all. 
Alike in orb and atom infinite. 

The worlds He soweth broadcast with His 

hand, 
As o*er the glebe the sower soweth seed, 
Till with His glory all the heavens are sown. 

Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent, 
The raindrop glitters populous with life. 
And in a jeweUed surcoat wheels the gnat. 

Behold the yearly miracle of spring ! 
The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and lo ! the wood is green I 

Art thou more bare than is the winter wood, 
Or less esteemed of Him who gives thee joy 
In the first rustle of the April leaves ? 

And if thy prime be gone, and thou lament, 
"The leaves are falling, and the fruit is 

done ! " 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 



Nor fear thou death. God's law is gain in 

loss. 
Growth and decay obey a common law, 
The starry blossom and the seed are one. 



Trust Him that is thy God, and have no fear. 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep. 
He cannot tire, and how should He forget ? 
William Sarcycr {Legend of Phyllis), 

CREATOR— HlB Olory. 

The glory of Him who hung His masoniy 

pendant on naught 
When the world He created. 

If, W. langfeaaw, 
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CREEDS— All Ctovemed by. 

All units from one centre flow, 
And all the strangely woven strife 

Of high and low, and swift and slow, 
MiUces music in a larger life. 

As the huge branches of a tree 

Clash when the stormy buffets blow ; 

Hostile they seem, but one they be, 

And by Uie strife that shakes them grow. 

So the vast world of adverse things, 

That with a reeling fury nod. 
Battles of churches and of kings, 

Have one unshaken root in God. 

Who this believes will fear no harm 
From counted articles or beads ; 

There's room in GJod's wide-circling arm 
For all that swear by all the ore^is. 

Creeds are but school-books, kindly given 
To teach our stammering tongues to spell 

His Name ; all help the good to heaven. 
And none can save the bad from hell. 

Professor Blackie {Lays of the Highlands). 

We all have our creeds, and in spite of 
ourselves we profess them — the creed of 
fashion, the creed of appetite, the creed of a 
selfish expediency, the creed of a sect, the 
creed of indifference, which is as irreligioiis 
and as bigoted in its way as any other; or 
the creed of eternal right and Grospel faith. 
Conduct is the great profession. Behaviour 
is the perpetual revealing of us. A man's 
doctrines flow from his fingers' ends, and 
stand out in his doings. What he may say 
is not his chief profession, but how he acU. 
Character lets out the secret of his belief ; 
what he does tells what he is. He has ** put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ " when he hsa 
" Christ formed within him." His profes- 
sion is as natural as the pulse in his veins. 
The good man makes profession of his good- 
ness by simply being good, but the Chri^an 
man will not forget that he is not wholly 
good till he has joined himself to Christ*:! 
body. He publishes his adhesion as spon- 
taneously as Nature publishes her laws, as 
the sun its light, as the rose its sweetness 
by being steadfast, by shining, by frequent 
charities. It costs a graceful elm no spasm 
to paint a graceful image on our eye, and the 
sea spreads its mysterious arms around the 
hemispheres without vanity. They make 
their nature known by silently keeping its 
laws. And because the Christian soul is 
made to be a conscious member in a living 
organism or church, it keeps its own high law 
only by being there. Religion belongs in the 
beart-Deat of a man's i^ectionsi and the 
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1 of his dailj desire. So does the re- 

that is natural unite the public con- 

a of it with the hiding of its inward 

Bitihop Huntinffton {Sermont). 

DH—Gbjeet of, to Senre as Landmaxks 
or Ghartfl. 

in a great sphere it is impossible for 
imited vision of man to take in all at 
bttt now Uus side, now that, must be 
)ited to him, so is it with respect to 
tnre, wherein first one truth, then 
>er, is gradually and often incidentally 
,'bt to Ught, while their connection and 
bearing upon the whole of revelation 
>t always be clearly seen. There is 
if that, when insisting on one doctrine, 
loIl BO exaggerate its importance as to 
H contradict another doctrine by which 
gilt to be qualified; that when our 
tion is, by the circumstances under 
1 we are placed, directed to one class 
ties, we shall overlook another class 
ities, we shall not perceive the pro- 
Q which the parts hiave to the whole. 
^ to arrive at the truth, we must, be< 
baving recourse to humble prayer, com- 
piritual things with spiritual, we must 
ire one Scripture with another, and 
aspect to eacn separate text ; we must 
ret it according to the analogy of faith. 
supply us with this analogy of faith, 
(igt us in arriving at the truth, by 
ng us to overcome these difficulties, 
rmh provides us with her creeds and 
nans of faith, her articles and formu- 
... By our creeds, and articles, 
molaries and confessions, we do not 
make any additions to Gk>D*8 Word, 
tore than by making a map of our 
y or by supplying a traveller with a 
book we should l^ seeking to add to 
Titories. Very Rev, W, F, Hook 

{Chtpd tilt Bagii of EducoUion). 

16— and Confenioiu of Faitb, how 
th0j are to be Stndled. 

e regard confessions and articles of 
lerely in their cut-and-dried results, 
ay indeed serve many useful ends ; 
ipply stakes to make hedges against 
rs, planks to cross our enemy's 
s, faggots to bum heretics. But go 
cdl from which they sprang. Watch 



them in their wild, native, luxuriant growth. 
Observe the moss which has grown over 
their stems, the bough rent away there and 
grafted in here, the branches inextricably 
intertwined with adjacent thickets. So re- 
garded, they will not be less, but more of a 
shelter; we shall not value them the less 
for understanding them better. Figure to 
yourselves, as you read any creeds or con- 
fessions, the lips by which they were first 
uttered, the hands by which they were first 
written. Hear the Apostles* Creed as it 
summed up in its few simple sentences the 
belief of the Roman martyrs. Watch the 
Nioene bishops meeting each other, and their 
opponents, and the Emperor Constantino, 
for the first time, on the shores of the 
Bithynian lake. Listen to the triumphs of 
Clovis and Recared over the Ariiuis of 
France and Spain, the rising storms between 
East and West, and you will more clearly 
catch the true meaning of their echo in the 
old Latin hymn, QuicuTique vuU, then first 
welcomed into the worahip of Western 
Europe. Read the Articles of the English 
Church in their successive mutilations, ex- 
crescences, variations. €ro to that most 
precious of collegiate libraries in the sister 
University, where the venerable autograph 
which contains them may still be seen ; look 
at the signatures of those whose names are 
affixed ; conceive the persons whom those 
names represent ; imagine them, as any one 
who has ever taken part in any council, or 
commission, or committee, or conclave of any 
kind whatever, can and must imagine them, 
one sacrificing, another insisting on, a 
favourite expression; a new turn given to 
one sentence, a charitable colour thrown 
over another ; the edge of a sharp exclusion 
blunted by one party, the sting of a bitter 
sarcasm drawn by another. Start from this 
view, as certain as it can be made by the 
facts of human nature and by the facts 
of history, both imiversal and particular. 
Regard confessions of faith in this their only 
true historical light, and in that light many 
a new glimpse will be obtained of their 
practical justice and moderation; many a 
harsh expression will be explained, many a 
superfluous scruple of honest minds will 
vanish away, many a foolish controversy will 
be extinguished for ever. 

Very Rev, A, P, Stanley (Eattem CTiurch). 
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DAT— of Time (The) and of Eternity. 

There is a precioiui day ; 

In youth that day is ours, 
When we should dedicate to God 

Our life with all its powers. 

There is a gracious day 

When conscience speaks within ; 
'Tis now, for now the Spirit strives, 

Convincing us of sin. 

There* is a holy day 

Of faith, and hope, and love : 
It reaches through our Christian life 

On earth to heaven above. 

There Iet a serious day 

When we must yield our breath ; 
Be bom to die no more, or die 

An everlasting death. 

There is an awful day 

Of judgment and decree : 
Lord, be we all through Christ prepared 

That last of days to see. 

There is a glorious day 

Of sweet Sabbatic rest : 
Oh, may we its eternal length 

Enjoy with all the blest ! 

Jiev. James Montgomery, 

DATS-Lost. 

Those days are lost in which we do no 
good : those worse than lost in which we do 
evil. JonoB llanway, 

DAT— nnto Day ntteretli Fraise. 

In the country every morning of the year 
brings with it a new aspect of springing or 
fading nature, a new duty to be fulfilled 
upon earth, and a new promise or warning 
in heaven. No day is without its innocent 
hope, its special prudence, its kindly gift, 
and its sublime danger, and in every process 
of wise husbandry, and every effort of con- 
tending or remedial courage. The whole- 
some passions, pride, and bodily power of 
the labourer are excited and exerted in 
happiest unison. The companionship of 
domestic, the care of serviceable animals, 
soften and enlarge his life with lowly chari- 
ties, and discipline him in familiar wisdoms and 
unboastful fortitudes ; while the divine laws 
of seed-time which cannot be recalled, har- 
vest which cannot be hastened, and winter 
in w^hich no man can work, compel the im- 
patiences and coveting of his heart into 
labour too submissive to be anxious, and 
rest too sweet to be wanton. 

John Ruskin, 
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DEAD— their BUaaftil Stale. 

Thede 
The only beautiful, who change no 
The only blest ; the dwellers on tb 
Of spring fulfilled. The dead \—y 

we so? 
They that breathe purer air, that 

know. 
Things wrapt from us ? Mn 

DEAD— Sweet Memories of the. 
*Ti8 sweet, as year by year we Ic 
Friends out of sight, in faith to 
How grows in Paradise our stor 

Jier.J 
DEATH. 

We cannot hold mortality's stro; 

[Shdk&peare (A 

When Death comes I shall smile 
if God smiles upon me. 

Rev. Benjamin 



O harmless Death ! whom still t 
brave. 
The wise expect, the sorrowful i 
And all the good embrace who 
grave 
A short dark passage to eternal 

Sir W, 



I every day expect an embass^e 
From my Redeemer to redeem me 

Sliakespeare {Rid 



When Death a neighbouring dooi 
At ours with that same key he ki 

Rev. AlexancU 



What evil need they fear wh< 
death ? 



There is no death for those who 
Christ ; it is only sleep. 

Epkraim {Bishop atu 

DEATH— the Consequence of Sin. 
Death is an awful manifestation 
intolerance of sin. Surely that can 1 
which has caused the all-merciful < 
upon every son of Adam a scourge 
ful that every feeling of our nati 
from its infliction. Surely that ii 
which has turned our globe into 
chaniel-house. And do not suppt 
the judgment-day any lenity will 
to sin by Him who has made i 
a display of His hatred of it here. 

Dr. 



DEHTH-Oaln to the Beloved. 

Blessed be GoD ! it is our comfort and our 
joT to know that the life and the spiri- 
ttuJ well-being of the Christian end not with 
the earthly career. ** To die is gain," a form 
of expression intimating not merely a con- 
tmuanGe of existence, but an increase of 
kappinesB. Of much which concerns the 
present nature of this happiness we are 
ntceaarily, meanwhile, left comparatively 
i'^iiorant ; but of this we may rest assured, — 
^ its prominent feature is to be traced in 
intimate and unbroken communion with 
"our Lord" and with'* His Christ," there 
being a removal of every particle of worldly- 
nundedness, every speck of earthly impurity, 
and nothing then to avert the Divine coun- 
tenance, nothing then which can in any de- 
I'ree alienate from the Auf iohtt the warmest 
uid deepest affections of the soul. Tlie 
giory <tf God will then form, in a mea- 
*we infinitely more marked than can ever 
iure been reached before, the end of the 
^^Ntfted Christian. For we must assuredly 
f^gvd the Deity as praised by the righteous 
<»d no less than by the pious living ; for 
yoQ wiQ recollect that in that noblest of un- 
iwpired hymns, the " Te Deum," it is set forth 
act merely that "the Holy Church through- 
out all the world doth acknowledge" "Die 
^»w«t Three in One ; even previously it is 
^*d*wd, "The glorious company of the 
'PO'tles praise Thee : the goodly fellowship 
^ the prophets praise Thee : the noble army 
^ niartyrs praise Thee ; " and we well believe 
^ every saint who has passed into the in- 
^liie world fails not to bear his or her 
P^ in those sublime doxolngies, which, 
^'^ unheard by mortal ears, perpetually 
^'ftid. And such union in the celebration 
<|| the tender mercies and perfections of the 
^l'^ Jehovah implies also an admission to 
^ prinlege of continual and joyful inter- 
^■one with the spirits of the just and holy 
« every age. Indeed, when our thoughts 
!^ to the unseen but better land, we may 
Ti^J fed. that God must there be loved 
^ A fervour and honoured with a zeal 
*^^ can be matdied by no earthly man!- 
Jj^titioo of affection or devotedness of service. 
^ heart's main regards will ever be re- 
""^ for Him ; nevertheless, this trans- 
f^<^ and necessary preference will be 
^indeed from rendering the High and Holy 
^ the solitary object of the soul's attach- 
^'^ in the regions of the blest ; its warmth 
^ feeling will not only revert with fondness 
|othe dnr ones whom it has left behind in 
^ earlier abode, bat will extend over every 
^ of its porified and reeooed compaziioins as 
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well as over angels who have never fallen 
from their lofty allegiance, whose sanctity 
has undergone no reverse, and whose happi- 
ness has known no pause ; and he may con- 
ceive that as by former tenants of this globe, 
now snatched away from all the vicissitudes 
and trials of an earthly pilgrimage, there are 
recoimted to one another the triumphs, in 
their several instances, of Divine strength 
over himian weakness, and Divine grace over 
human corruption, fully fathoming, as they 
now must, the dire depths to which they had 
fallen, and contemplating the heights to which 
they have been raised, with others which they 

}ret are destined to ascend — oh ! we may be- 
ieve that they must feel that " to die is gain " 
— gain which must be acquired before it can 
be calculated. Very Rev, Hugh B, Mqffat, 

DEATH— the Gatberlng of Life's Rose. 

If God compel thee to this destiny. 
To die alone, with none beside thy bed 
To ruffle roimd with sobs thy last word said 
And mark with tears the pulses ebb from 

thee, 
Praythen alone : ** O Christ, come tenderly ! 
By Thy forsaken Sonship in the red 
Drear wine-press, by the wilderness out- 
spread. 
And the lone garden where Thine agony 
Fell bloody from Thy brow, — ^by all of those 
Permitted desolations comfort mine 1 
No earthly friend being near me, interpose 
Xo deathly angel 'twixt my face and Thine, 
But stoop Thyself to gather my life's rose, 
And smile away my mortal to divine ! " 

Elizabeth Barrett Brouming. 

DEATH— I would not Live always. 

Only a little tired, — ^yes, that is all ; 

Chily a little wearied, nothing more ; 
I fain would turn my face unto the wall. 

And catch the music from the other shore. 

All that I long for is to be at rest. 

For if I could " I would not live alway ; " 

And BO, with folded hands upon my breast, 
I wait till God'b own chimes ring in the day. 

Nought wish I for but just to fall asleep, 

To close my weary eyes upon the light ; 
And though there's much that I might long 
to keep, 
I yield all up, and gladly say, "Good- 
night." 
Rev, C. D, BdL {Voicetfrom, the Lakes), 

DEATH— Its lOssioii. 

We picture death as coming to destroy * 
let us rather picture Chriht as coming to 
save. We think of death as ending ; let us 



rather think of life as beginninff, and that 
more abundantly. We thmk of losing ; let 
us think of gaining. We think of parting ; 
let us think of meeting. We think of going 
away ; let us think of arriving. And as the 
voice of death whispers, " You must go from 
earth," let us hear the voice of Christ saying, 
*' You are but coming to Me ! '* 

Jiev. Norman MacLeod. 
DEATH— Mystery of. 

Do we begin the spirit-year 
New-bom from out the dead ? 

Tread we eternity at first, 
As we trod time of yore ? 

Or does immortal glory burst 
At once from God's own shore ? 

O gate of death ! O gate of life I 

O mystery sublime ! 
With everlasting wonders rife, 

And marvels of all time. 

CharUa Stoain, 



Thou art not dead ; thou art not gone to dust, 
No line of all thy loveliness slmll fall 

To formless ruin, smote by Time, and thrust 
Into the solemn gulf that covers all. 

Thou canst not wholly perish, though the sod 
Sink with its violets closer to thy breast ; 

Though, by the feet of generations trod, 
The headstone crumbles from thy place of 
rest. 

The marvel of thy beauty cannot die ; 

The sweetness of thy presence ehalL not 
fade ; 
Earth gave not all the glory of thine eye, — 
Death may not keep what Death has never 
made. 

It was not thine, that forehead strange and 
cold. 
Nor those dumb lips, they hid beneath the 
snow ; 
Thy heart would throb beneath that passive 
fold. 
Thy hands for me that stony clasp forego. 

But thou hadst gone, — ^gone from the dreary 
land. 
Gone from the storms let loose on every hill ; 
Lured by the sweet persuasion of a hand 
Which leads thee somewhere in the distance 
still. 

Where'er thou art I know thou wearest yet 
The same bewildering beauty, sanctified 

By calmer joy, and touched with soft regret 
For him who seeks but cannot reach thy 
side. 

I keep for thee the living love of old. 
And seek thy place in Nature, as a child 
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Whose hand is parted from his play 
Wanderis and cries along a lone 

When, in the watches of my hearl 
The messages of purer life, and 

The footsteps of thy spirit linfferii 
The darkness hides the way Uiat '. 

Canst thou not bid the empty real 
That form, the symbol of thy hea 

Or on the fields of barren silence ] 
That voice, the perfect music of 

Oh, once, once bending'to these wii 
Take back the tender warmth c 
me, 
Or let thy kisses cloud with swift 
The light of mine, and give me 
thee ! 

Bayard Taylor {Podit 

DEATH— Physical and Moral. 

Death, as the opposite of life, i 
ing and falling away of the humi 
It is not the extinguishment of ex: 
think it is never used in Scripture 
mous with annihilation. It is 
do^n of existence towards the cl 
valley. A man begins to die physi 
his senses begin to grow dull and 
in from the natural world. The 
the ear fails, the touch fails, all tl 
from without fail, and things 1 
blurred and dim. Finally they > 
gether, and then the comely form 
a corpse — the cold eflSgy of a ma: 
sights and soimds pass over it a 
over the stones and the trees. *! 
bright imiverse above it and aroi 
the decayed senses have shut it all < 
so it is with spiritual death. All 
to weaken the faculties and blunt 
ceptioQs, and finally to close them 
so with sensual sin. Violate the 
laws of this bodily frame, and ] 
more quickly will its senses becc 
and dull, ending sometimes in the 
of its nerves. So of reason and 
sense, and the kindly sympathie 
power of seeing and acquiring Di^ 
Sin makes them wane and die < 
then the whole spiritual man is de: 
heavenly world is shut out from Y 
tions and his enjoyments, simply I 
has no faculty to put him in corre 
with them, or even to assure him 
exist. He is dead to them as a 
dead to natiure. Hence you find a 
the Bible that the consequences 
represented not as suffering imp 
the sinner, but as an inhering d 
and decline. It is death, destructi 
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, pnming sway ; and the mean- 
mihilatiion, bat that it tends to 
itive ezifltenoe fade out till the 
e the negatives of real men. 
repent, ye shall all likewise 
to perish is to wither away into 
shelL This is spiritual death, 
a negative state, not positive, 
it sidB of the universe. It is 
ersed and turned away from the 
Whereas heaven is positive 
d towards CrOD, humanity on 
receiving the warmth and radi- 
dvine nature, and bringing forUi 
a inspiring energy. 

Rn. Edmund H. Sean 
{Sermons and Songt), 

PzlTilege of Hmnan Vatoroi 
die, it is my only comfort ; 
privilege of human nature, 
loot it were not worth our tak- 

poor, the prisoner, and the 

, and lay their burdens down, 
nd take me into thy cold arms, 
shade ; here let me breathe my 

h my Father's pity and for- 

angels tuned their golden viols 
equiem to my parting souL 

yiehoUu Rowe. 
Rerealer. 

; are thy JMiths, O Death ! 
ight slanting west, 
down into the glow 
>se heaven-bound sunsets go, 
n toil to rest. 
• • • . 

; are thy paths, O Death ! 
our Fathsb's Home : 
gain that gained us this, 
>0D, that single bliss 
■and world to come. 

Bev, F, W. Faher. 

ATM an Things. 

ath ? Tis life's last shore, 
» are vain no more ; 
miits their goal obtain, 
retouched again ; 
ir bright results, shall rise 
toes, friendships, griefs, and 
Bev. Legh Richmond. 

Btreamof. 

(tream whose narrow tide 
and unknown worlds divide ; 
re an must go ! 



Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 
'Mid sidlen silence downward sweep 
With moanless flow. 

I saw where at that dreary flood 
A smiling infant prattling stood, 

\^ose hour was come ; 
Untaught of ill, it neared the tide. 
Sunk, as to cradled rest, and died. 

Like going home. 

Followed with languid eye anon, 

A youth, diseased, and pale, and wan ; 

And there alone 
He gazed upon the leaden stream. 
And feared to plunge — I heard a scream, 

And he was gone. 

And then a form in manhood's strength 
Came bustling on, till there at length 

He saw life's bound ; 
He shrank and raised the bitter prayer. 
Too late — his shriek of wild despair 

The waters drowned. 

Next stood upon that surgeless shore 
A being bowed with many a score 

Of toilsome years ; 
Earth-bound and sad he left the bank. 
Back turned his dimming eye, and sank. 

Ah ! full of years. 

How bitter must thy waters be, 

Death ! How hard a thing — ah, me !-^ 

It is to die 1 

1 mused — when to that stream i^ain, 
Another child of mortal men 

With smiles drew nigh. 

" 'Tis the last pang," he calmly said ; 
" To me, O Death ! thou hast no dread ; 

Saviour, I come. 
Spread but Thine arms on yonder shore 
I see ! — ^ye waters, bear me o'er ; 

lliere is my home ! " 

j&r. Lay son {The Appeal), 

DEATH— Thonght of, Terrible. 

To me the thought of death is terrible, having 

such hold of life : 
To you it is not more than the sudden lifting 

of a latch, — 
Nought but a step into the open air out of a 

tent 
Already luminous with light that shines 

through its transparent folds. 

Lon^eUow {Gclden Legend), 

DEATH— DlBanned of blB Terrors. 

There is no doubt that a pure and simple 
religious faith, and a firm reliance on the 
Being who has placed us here, contribute 
more than anything besides to disarm death 
of its terrors, deprive the grave of its victory. 
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and smooth the passage of the humble and DEATH — of the Young. 

Bincere believer to the termmation of his God cultivates many flowers seemmgly onl 

worldly career. Nevertheless, according to for their exquisite beauty and fragrano 

my own experien^, and what I have heard For when, bathed in soft sunshine, they h»> 

from others, the mfluence of religious feelings burst into blossom, then the Divine hu 

is for the most part not so much perceptible gathers them from the earthly fields to 1 

at the moment when death is actually hn- kept m crystal vases in the deathless mai 

pending as it is at an earlier period, when gions above. Thus little children die-flon 

the individual, who was previously in health, in the sweet bud, some m the fuller blosson 

or supposed himself to be so, first discovers but never too early to make heaven fair 

that it is probable that he shall die. and sweeter with their immortal bloom. 

Sir B. Brodie. jtev, Chariea Wadtwort 

Though a believer may have his darkness, ^^iP""^??^ ^®^*"* . . , , ^ 

doubts, and many conflicts of soul while on ^^®» ^'^^ eminent mimster found dea 

his dying bed, and not long before his death, approaching, he said, " Ttere axe boe 

vet usuaUy these are all over and gone before moments when I am afraid of what is 

his last moments come, and death does its ^^^ ^ *^® ^^^ agonies ; but I trust m t 

work and office upon him. From the gracious y>^^ ^ '^old me up. I W a ffreat w 

promises of God to be with His people even ^^^re me— to tt^er and to die to His glcpr 

unto death, and from the scriptural accoimts ■^^' -^^Hf ^^ 

of dying eaints, and from the ob^rvations I DEATH-a FaUlns AdMp. 

have made through the course of my life, I _ T* *^ . , ,._ 

am of opinion that, generally speaking, the ^ ^"^.,^T ,1^. sweetest sight— a litt 

people of God die comfortably, then- spiritual ^f ^ ^^^°^ iaJlmg asleep upon the gra 

enemies being made to Ue as still as a stone Y^*" * V^y ^} flowers in its hand. 3 

while they pass through Jordan or the stream ^,®ff^, ^® ^**}® ^'^^ relaxed their b» 

of death. J>r. John GiU, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ drooped genUy, the htUe ej 

closed, and the child slept. 

God grant that when I fall into my 1« 

Death wiU have rambows round it, seen gieep my poor fingers may have in them soi 

Through calm Contrition s tears, pogy, some sweet flowers. Is there anythi 

If tranquil Hope but trims her lamp i^ my Uttle garden that I may hold in r 

At the eternal years. band when I come to die ? 

licv. F, W. Paher, D,D, Righteousness ? Ah ! that is a poor we 

at its best ! 

DEATH— Wages of. Genius? What will that do for me 

O Death, the wage of our first father's that sublime hour when the babe and t 

blame, suckling have more knowledge of the thin 

Daughter of envy and nonentity, of God than the very wisest of this world 

Serf of the serpent and his harlotry. Great riches ? Even the man of the woi 

Thou beast most arrogant and void of shame! will laugh at you if you propose to h< 

Thy last great conquest dost thou dare those in your hand in the hour of dea^ 

proclaim, Even a worldling made himself famous 

Crying that all things are subdued to thee, telling a man who was on his deathbed, fc 

Against the Almighty raised almightily ? did not want to part from his richer 

The proofs that prop thy pride of state are "Where you are going," said he, "your gt 

lame. would melt, even if you could take it wi 

Not to serve thee, but to make thee serve you." 

Him, If in the hour of your dying you send i 

He stoops to hell. The choice of arms was a bag of gold and put it to your heart, 

thine ; you think you will find any warmth ? N^ 

Yet art thou scoffed at by the Crucified I But there grows sometimes in the de* 

He lives — thy loss. He dies — from every shadowed part of a man's heart the sweet* 

limb, flower — lowliness before God ; and anotl 

!Mangled by thee, lightnings of Godhead flower — humbleness before man. GratI 

shine, these two — the flower of lowliness and i 

From which thy darkness hath not where to flower of humbleness. 

hide. But even they do not make a handl 

Michad Angdo BuonaroUi {Sonnets), When a man is sinking to his last sleep 
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him torn to the fohieflB of GrOD. Then 
githen he, if he be wise, the flower of for- 
givenett, the great passion-flower of God's 
lore, the crown of thorns, the blood-red rose, 
lod the amaranth of the eternal realm. 
Xow let the diild sleep, for in its hand it 
carries the eternal blossom. 

Gather while you may these flowers of 
God, and get them ready for your dying. 
If a man may have in his hands in the hour 
of death sadi flowen as these, then, like a 
^^ diild, the heat and burden of the day 
bong over, he shall justify those sweet words 
of Scripture—** He feU on sleep." 

JSev. George DawMon {Serm<nu). 

DEBX-aGood, its own Reward. 

There in a sufficient recompense in the very 
coosdoosness of a noble deed. Cicero. 

I>aD6~Rip«n for Eternity. 

^^uolsest thou how deeds, by wisdom sown, 

may be 
SJlently ripened for eternity ? SchiUer, 

A word that has been said may be unsaid : 
h is bat air. But when a deed is done, 
ItcaDnot be undone, nor can our thoughts 
Seach oat to all the mischiefs that may 
follow. LongfdLovD, 

l^BDB-sot Word!. 

We talk not great things, but we live 
^^ We wear not wisdom in our garb, 
^ ve carry it in our minds. 

M. Minucius Felix. 

OBn-EymntotlLe. 

^^ God ! whose essence, pure, divine, 

I^ oomprebend immensity ! 

^ present, future, all combine 

Jo fonn Thy vast eternity I 

py vorin, magnificent andgrand, 

1^ the bright impress of l£y huid : 

Unearth, in all its rich attire ; 

*^ beavens, with all their globes of fire ; 

^things that live, and br^ithe, and move, 

^^^daie Thy wisdom, power, and love. 

^itoie, with one consenting tongue, 

j^HQti into harmony and song ; 

*<> Thee her dieerf ul pseans rise, 

9*^ Former of the earth and skies : 

Bat hnpious men refuse to hear, 

^ ^ to love, though Thou art near — 

J5*% reject the evidence 

^ liime Eternal Providence : 

^ itrive to hurl the Almighty One 

'lom off His high and holy throne. 
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What dost thou, infidel, propose ? 
What is thy aim ? Dost thou suppose 
Thy captious reasonings can destroy 
The truth that fills my heart with joy ? 
Vain Sophist ! see what forms arise 
Enrobed in light before thine eyes ; 
Mark how the vivid planets roll. 
In order fixed from pole to pole ; 
Led by the moon, whose silver beam 
Trembles in beauty o'er the stream. 

See the refulgent orb of day 
His rising glories wide display 
When he reveals the field, the wood. 
Or flames across the ocean flood ; 
But when he sinks behind the hills, 
And chaos-gloom creation fills. 
Whose voice shall bid the monarch rise 
And rule again the azure skies ? 
His that awakes the ruddy mom. 
Unveils the light, and worlds are bom. 

Great Source of light and life and love ! 
For me Thou bidd'st the seasons move ; 
For me the trees and flowers unfold 
Their rainbow tints and fmits of gold ; 
The bearded com adorns the field. 
The streams their limpid waters yield ; 
The morning light, the evening shade, 
For me alternate rise and fade : 
Thou didst my soul overflow with joy ;- 
Oh, let Thy praise my lips employ ! 

My spirit would Thy wonders trace 
Through yonder ether realms of j^pace, 
Would fly on some bright chemb's wings 
Beyond these transitory things. 
Earth is too limited a sphere 
For the immortal mind's career : 
I pant, I long, to soar away. 
To vaster worlds, to brighter day ! 
Oh, let me burst this frail abode. 
And see Thy face, Creator, God ! 

All things in Nature's wide domain, 

The crystal vault, the verdant plain. 

The sea, the storm's tempestuous rage. 

My wondering raptured soul engage : 

But chiefly man — majestic man ! 

Her noblest work, her master plan ! 

Who gave him birth ? who framed his soul ? 

What does the imiverse control ? 

Fate ? chance ? caprice ? — Away with these, 

And give the Omnipotent the praise ! 

Asselin. 

DELAT— and Execution. 

Generally it is good to commit the begiii- 
nings of all great actions to Argus, with his 
hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus, with 
his hundred hands — ^first to watch, and then 
to speed. Lord Bacon {Euayt), 
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DENUNCIATION— the Vnlture, not the Dove. 

I stand without here m the porch ; 

I hear the organ peal within, 

I hear the prayer with words that scorch 

Like sparks from an inverted torch ; 

I hear the sermon upon sin, 

With threatenings of the IsLst account ; 

And all, translated in the air, 

Beach me but as our dear Lord's Prayer, 

And as the Sermon on the Moimt. 

I know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me. 
In my humiliation dressed, 
I only stand and beat my breast, 
And pray for human charity. 
Ah ! to how many faith has been 
No evidence of things imseen, 
But a dim shadow uiat recasts 
The creed of the phantasiasts. 
For whom no Man of Sorrows died. 
For whom the tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign. 
And Christ a phantom crucified ! 
For others, a Diviner creed, 
Is living in the life they lead. 
The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street ; 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller's saying, wise and sweet : 
Not as a vulture, but a dove. 
The Holt Ghost came from above. 

n. W. Lonafdloto, 

DEPENDENCE— Mntual. 

The beautiful must ever rest in the arms 
of the sublime. The gentle needs the strong 
to sustain it, as mudi as the rock-flowers 
need rocks to grow on, or the ivy the rugged 
wall which it embraces. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

DESERTION— SplrltnaL 

Of all desertion, spiritual desertion is the 
sorest to bear, the most afflicting to the soul. 
Earthly separations and earthly desertions 
are nothing compared with this. If the 
smile of God be enjoyed in the soul and the 
love of God in the heart, they may be borne 
without a murmur ; but when God seems as 
an enemy, when the soul is shut out from 
His presence, when the child of God can see 
no light, when all is dark within and all is 
dark without, then nothing but the faith 
of GtOD's elect can preserve the sinner from 
despair. Anything and eveiything can be 
endured by the true Christian rather than 
the desertion and forsaking of his God. 
Every affliction is light, every trouble small, 
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if the presence of his God support an* 
him under it ; but when, under the i 
of spiritual desertion, he is forced 
" My God, my God, why hast Thou f< 
me?" then he is made to enter ii 
degree into the fellowship of Christ' 
late and deserted condition upon the 
He is made in some measure partakei 
like sufferings, and, like Him wh 
follows, will cling to GrOD by the bai 
of faith without evidence until that h( 
great darkness be overpassed. Then i 
manifest the imperishable nature 
believer's faith. Rev. H. MaHyn 



Sometimes God takes away from a 
tian His comforting presence, but He 
takes away from a Christian His sus 
presence. You know the difference b 
stmshine and daylight. We have ofti 
light but little sunlight. A Christi 
God's daylight in his soul when he n 
have sunlight ; that is, he has enough 1 
him, but not enough to cheer and < 
him. Never was Jesus so forsaken b 

m 

comforting presence as when He saic 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsakei 
— and yet never was He so strengthe 
God's sustaining presence, for angel 
at His service to minister to Him, 
take care of Him if He needed their 
try. Sev. Dr. Cu 

DESmES— Dallying witb. 

Weak dallying with forbidden de 
sure to end in wicked clutching at th 

Rev, David Madare, 

DESPAIR— is Donbt of GOD'S Power. 

He that despairs limits infinite p 
finite apprehensions. Dr 

DESPONDENCT— and Aspiration. 

There are txco voices always spea! 
man, and attempting to govern al 
influences in his soul — despondent 
aspiration. There scarcely goes by u 
in which one or the other does no 
within us. Despondency — the frai 
mood of sadness and of fear — utters i 
sayings — it is the language of th* 
thought constantly addi^sses us in tl 
refrain of sorrow. Scripture speaks < 
words of the wise and their dark st 
Yes, " the increase of krundedge and 
is the increase of sorrow ; " but we ) 
children, and so long as we can !< 
child -life, thoughtless and careless, 
escape the sorrow ; but when we c 
know others, and the world, and Hi 
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we despond — but not long ; we loon learn to 

deave the Air, and to cleave our ■orrows too, 

vith the rich note of aspiration. One moment 

m ngh at the gates of the grave, the next 

v« ling at the gates of heaven. Then the 

dimneH melts away ; then we learn how we 
t iR Unght by weakness, and by wanderings, 
\ ind by sighs ; and the soul that was ''mantled 
\ by dsik shadows, bom of lowly fear," and 
! nmly disquieted, rises. Even while it has 
I been grieving, while it has been suffering, it 

bv been soaring. The dark saying has 

Belted on the ham and the elegy has turned 

toiDek)dyandtoiiJFe. 

Bev. E. PaxUm Hood 
{Dark Sayingt on a JIarp), 

OBIliiy_AMlgiis to each a Tulk, 

Each thing, both in small and great, ful- 
^Ileth the task which destiny hath set down. 

IIippocraU». 

OGllACnoV— an TniwmgiWft FolBon. 

I ^ They who have attained to a self -pleasing 
I ' pitch of civility or formal religion have 
^^*^y that point of presumption with it, 
Uut they make their own size the model and 
^^ to examine all by. What is below it 
P^J ooodemn, indeed, as profane ; but what 
^ beyond it they account needless and 
*^<eet6d predseness, and therefore are as 
'^^y as others to let fly invectives or bitter 
^*^ sgainst it, which are the keen and 
I^piaoned shafts of the tongue, and a persecu- 
^^ thst shall be called to a strict account. 

Tkd ilanden, perchance, may not be alto- 

?^ther forged or untrue; they may be the 

^plements, not the inventions, of malice. 

^^ they do not on this account escape the 

^Uih of detraction. Bather, it is character- 

I ^^ of the evil spirit in question to work 

■ ^ the advantage of real faults, but these 

I "^v^tched and aggravated to the utmost. It 

^ lOr IXPBEB8IBLB HOW DKEP A WOUND A 

'. ^>QCB SHARPENED TO THIS WORK WILL GIVE, 

]J[[]ni XO NOIflB AND A TBET UTTLE WORD. 

' jP^M it the true vhite gunpowder, whidi the 
^itiiQiiig projectors of silent mischiefs and in- 
"'^'xible poisons sought for in the laboratories 
' ^ ttt aiid nature, in a world of good, but 
. ^^ was to be found, in its most destruc- 
I ^*e ionn, in " the world of evil, the tongue." 
' LdgkUm and CdUridye (Aidt), 

. ^^SVZUTbe, no mere VjtlL 

• iJpM devil is no mere myth or abstraction, 
; ^^bcdag^ personal and conscious, and dis- 
: p^fely active as ourselves, though with 
\ r^^ immeasurably beyond us; a being 
j ^'^'^OQid in puipoae^ subtle In anaogement, 
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bold in enterprise, imdaunted in execution ; 
a being who knows us far better than we 
know ourselves, and hates us far more in- 
tensely than even his worst inspirations have 
instigated us to hate one another. 

Archer BviUr, 

DEVIL— tlie Personality of. 

I wish specially to warn you now against 
the notion that the devil is a mere scarecrow 
— a fiction of priests, or a remnant of bar- 
barism or superstition, of which you need 
not take any serious account in going over 
the plan of your operations. I say, I warn 
you against these notions with special em- 
phasis, because — even among those who do 
not deny God's personality or trifle with 
His name as with a toy — there are many who 
look upon the devil as little more than a 
convenient name to drag into a joke, or to 
help to flavour the popular phraseology of 
witlings in the press or at street comers, 
or to eke out the pretty smartnesses of the 
stage. This is one reason for my urgency. 

But besides this jesting, which is not con- 
venient, there is another and a still graver 
state of the mind of men upon this subject 
which makes me anxious; a state of mind 
which keeps in coimtcnance, and partly 
accounts for, the way in which this foe of 
humanity is made light of in popular lan- 
guage. 

You will soon see what I mean. I do not 
wish to conceal from myself or from you the fact 
that there are many serious and GoD-loving 
men who feel an almost insuperable difficulty 
in acknowledging the personality of the 
devil, and who thmk it better to speak of the 
Eternal Friend alone, or to call the battle of 
our spirits the contest between " Good and 
Evil," or between the Father's love and 
man's sinfulness. The thought of a personal 
enemy, carrying on from age to age a war 
against GrOD and htunanity with a will in 
deadly opposition to the righteous loving 
Will, is a thought from which many shrink 
as either foolish or derogatory to the honour 
and majesty of the One Eternal Author of 
all. 

I cannot help thinking (apart altogether 
from Scriptural declarations) that there is no 
solid ground in the reason of things for this 
feeling; and that here, as in the case of 
miracles, it is often the imagination rather 
than the reason which stands in the way of 
faith. 

Just try to think with me for a moment. 
In daily life you never attribute moral evil 
to mere things, do you ? It is only a child 
who blames a thino. You know that sin 
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iDuat be voliiDtaTy, and that the soiin« of it 
tnuet be looked for ia Bomo man, or woman, 
or child who hafl a wUt ; in ehort, in b. per- 
son, an intelligeat, responsible agent, capable 
tif a law, and of disobedience ot BubnitsBion 
to it. Well, overcome the fancy which 
prompts you to dinown the reality of per- 
Bonal agency in the uiueeii world acting 
*jpoa out apirits here, and what ia there un- 
lEuonable in the Scriptural doctrine of the 
tirigia of sin in aaxtl Why start back ia 
incredulity when you arc aaked to believa 
that it WBB due not only to man's misdirsctod 
capacity, but also to the action of another 
wil! upon his own, and that it a to vowf 
MliBt is there here which ia derogatory to 
the majesty of GonT What is there here 
which contradicts the verdict oE human. 



Footman {Li/e. iU Friindi a«d Foa). 

SsrOTiON'— Beiioea Amen In Heavau. 
Devotion, when hikcwatm. ic undevimt : 
But, when it glows, itg heat is Htruck to 

To human hearts her golden burps are 

strung; 
High heaven's orehestra chan ta Amen to man. 
Ed«^rd Youwj, LL,D, 
DEVOTIOK— the Oolden Chain ot Union, 
mtb GOD. 
Devotion ia the sole asylum of homaa 
frailty, and the sole support of heavenly per- 
fe<M;ian : it IB the gdden chain of union 
between heaven and earth ; keeps open the 
lication — "geminiqiix facit 
' He that has never prayed 
eaji never conceive, and he that has prayed 
M he ought can never forget, how much is 
to be gained by prayer. 

Bi^iop ItfaUhfa Young, 
DEVOnOIT-ths DlTliiB Loaditons. 



thy care, give all thy heait unto it ; it is 
nnthing less than a touch of the Divine lood- 
atoiie Uiat ia to draw thee out of the vanity 
of time into the riches of eternity. Get up, 
therefore, and follow it as gladly as the wise 
men of the East followed the star from 
heaven that appeared to them. It will do 
for thoe as the star tlld for them— it n-ill 
lead thee to the birth of Jsics, not in a 
stable at Bethlehem in Judea, but to the 
birth ot JgauH in the dark centre of thine 
o"Ti fallen soul. ifcr. WiUiam Lain. 



SEVOTIOH— Ferronr In, an Index 

Bpirltn&l atata. 
The Christiiui baa within him an index 
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which he may take cognisance and hj whi> 
he may measure the elevation and dcgna 
his spirituality — it ia the spirit of inwK 
devotjon. However difficult it may »eMi 
be to pronounce on the inviubilitiei of m 
spirituality, yet there is a barometer to 6 
tennine uie elevation or deprcsnoa of tl 
spiritual principle. It morka the duof 
of the soul in iti aspect towards GoD, A 
the sprit of prayer mounts up, there i« tn 
spirittut elevation ; and as it is rotiuit 
and foils low, there is a deprcsiuon of tl 
spiritual principle within ns. As ii ll 
spirit of devotion and communion witli Goi 
such is the man. Jlev. JiicAard Soil' 

DEVOnoiT— The Oraca oi; ohtalnad t 
Humility and Denial of OnrselvM. 

Thou oughtest to seek the gnct • 
devotion earnestly, to ask it fervently, I 
wiut for it «-ith patience and conlidenn^ t 
receive it with grotefulnefa, to keep 
humbly, to work with it diligently, and i 
commit the term and manner of th 
heavenly vinitation to (lOD, until it ibi 
please Him to come unto thee. 

Thou oughtest especially to hnmble thyK 
when thou fcelest inwardly little or no il< 
votion ; but yet not to be too much dcJMl« 
nor to grieve inordinately. 

God often giveth in one abort modiCT 
that which He for a lung time denieil ; " 
giveth eouietimea in the end thatwhkb ' 
the beginning of thy prayer He defatraJ ' 
give 

II 

weak man could not well bear it. 

Therefore, the grace of devotion i» tn n 
waited for with good hope and hua'il 
patience. 

Nevertheless, do thou impute it to thjwl 
and to thine own sins, when this gri* : 
not given thee, or when it ia secretly tsto 

It is sometimes but a small mattM tlu 
hindereth And hideth grace from u.i ; < 
least, if anything con be called smslli *" 
not rather a weighty matter, which ol 
stmcCeth ao great a good. 

And if thou remove this, be it great ' 
small, and perfectly overcome it, thou «i 
have thy desire. 

For iromediatelyi as soon ns thnn glv 
thyself to Gol> ftnm thy whole heart, H 
seekest neither this nor that acconUi 
to thina own pleamire or will, but aettii 
thyself wholly in Him, thou shalt find (b, 
self united and at peace ; for nothing 



If grace should be always presently gi"' 
id should be at hand ever with * wW 
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il, BB the good pleasure of the 
rilL 

9eyer, therefore, with a single heart 
lis intention to CrOD, and keeps him- 
ir of all inordinate liking or dis- 
; any created thing, he shall be the 
to receive grace, and meet for the 
roe devotion. 

he LoBD bestoweth His blessings 
lere He findeth the vessels empty. 

ThomoM d Kanpis {Imitation). 

OV-thtt Grace of; obtained In Be- 
tlrement from the World. 

things are pre-required of us to make 
>le of the comfortable performance of 
and heavenly a duty as this of our 
I devotion — ^namely, that the heart 

first, and then that it be clean from 
ement of any known sin, clear from 
iglements and distractions. The in- 
f our devotion ia to welcome Gron to 
rts. Now, where shall we entertain 
^he rooms be full, thronged with cares 
julent passions ? The Spirit of GoD 

endure to be crowded up together 
i world in our strait lodgings ; a holy 

must make way for Him in our 
The Divine Pattern of devotion, in 
he Godhead dwelt, bodilv retired to 
antain to pray. He that carried 
tnth Him would even thus leave the 
elow Him. Alas ! how can we hope 
it to heaven in our thoughts if we 
e cross of earthly cares hanging at 
a ? Bishop HaU (Meditations). 

—a SymbOL 

e 133d Psalm we have the marvel- 
eautiful little illustration of " dew," 
is marvellously beautifuL " Dew ! " 
a ever appreciated it ? What is it ? 
ter ? Well, if it is water, it is water 
IS been liberated from the earth, 
an be no dew till it is disenchanted 
illness. It was in bondage once, 
I water, and nothing more — but 
irater does not even possess the con- 
I of dew — it heavily inclines to the 
> settle down into its channels, and 
and ditches — anywhere . . . Now, 
quest the dew to give up its secret, 
ering all the while that the parable 
» those who are receiving God our 
I " for - evermore blessing." Dew, 
alwa3r8 so much ascended water that 
I up into the sky. It has been caught 
aps, from the old ocean, but the salt- 
i sliminesB, the density of the ocean 
gaoe out of it — it has been up into 
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the skies and been purified. Or perhaps it 
has been caught up out of the dead ditch ; 
but being caught m>, it is no longer ditch 
water nor dead. What remains in the ditch 
is stagnant and dead. Water that has floated 
up into the sky is vivified by the sky, is 
ethereal — is dew. It went up as vapour, but 
it was not precipitated agun as vapour. . 
Minute particles of the vapour of water, and 
the skyey ether, gyrating, revolve about each 
other ; by and by the mutual attraction of 
the ether and the drops of the water va])our 
causes them to coalesce and make a unity, 
the ether all the while ensphering itself into 
the vapour of water, and Uie vapour of water 
embodying the heavenly ether. That is the 
process, and there is no dew apart from thai, 
process. But this beautiful law is only ful- 
filled towards earth's praying waters. The 
praying waters must lift themselves, float 
themselves upwards, and, blending together 
with the skyey ether, be filled with the elec- 
tricity of heaven. The dew trembles ; it is 
not lUce any water on the face of the earth ; 
it is so sensitive that when t^e sim arises and 
his beams begin to pour in, there is a tremu- 
lation from the very centre to the circum- 
ference in every dewdrop, making every 
drop symbolise the human souL JVfan's soul, 
going up in prayer, lifting up the vapour of 
desire to God, is met by the ether of the 
eternal heavens, by the truth and the love of 
God ; and the trutii and love of God, uniting 
with the vapour of the ascending soul, they 
blend together harmoniously ; and thus the 
soul, chastened and purged of earth's muddi- 
ness, purged of ocean's sliminess and of all 
terrestrial opacity, at length becomes clear, 
a mirror for God's purity to look through. 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see GrOD." They shall be dewdrope prepared 
by God's grace to mirror the periect One as 
He rises upon them in the glory of His 
eternal love. .Rev. Dr. Pulsford, 

DEW— Of Heayen, a Type of CHRIST. 

The sanctifying dew. 
Coming unseen — unseen departing thence ; 
Anew creating all, and yet not heard ; 
Compelling, yet not felt. 

BobertPolloh, MA. 

DIFFICULTIES -Non-Ezlstent. 

Talk not of difficulties in your way. " Is 
anything too hard for the Lord?" How 
old is the date of God's comfort to His 
people, and to those who wotUd be His ? 
Dive down deeply as you may into man's 
chronologies, still deeper "underneath are 
the everlasting aims." 

Eev, J. B. Oven, M.A. 
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DISTRUST 



DISCIPLINE— of Life, the Dally. 

Trials of daily oocorrenoe are the lot com- 
mon to man, for all communications with the 
world are sources of temptation. There are 
heavier trials which fall, as God wills, for 
special chastenings, breaking in upon the 
ordinary course of life, as the storms of the 
material world disturb its wonted order. 
There are darker sins and wilder disorders 
from the eifects of which we may in some 
degree guard ourselves, as from the extremi- 
ties of heat and cold. Persecution, in the 
sterner sense of the term, except in the rarest 
cases, is not the condition of our own day. 
But our sensibility to trial is co-extensive 
with our communications with society and 
the organs and workings of our natmre ; and 
the lesser forms of trial which are around us, 
as the impalpable air we breathe, form, be- 
cause of their closeness and their constancy, 
the more pervading and more searching dis- 
cipline. The whole order of the world, 
because of its nmnifold imperfections, is be- 
come a means of spiritual discipline. The 
anxieties and weariness of our daUy work, 
the faults of our daily companions, disap- 
pointments or opposition even in our schemes 
of benevolence, the pressure of responsibility, 
the failure of sympathy where we had surely 
looked to find it, the passing away of fond 
dreams and imaginings, the defects clinging 
to objects of fondest love or most ardent 
admiration — these and other like manifesta- 
tions universally accompanying our disordered 
and imperfect state have their office, in the 
Providence of GoD, to chasten us by as certain 
a law as that which determines His more 
direct judgments. . . . All external circum- 
stances, whether direct from God or indirect 
through man, whether from open enemies or 
dearest friends, whether intended or simply 
casual, through wilful sin or miavoidable 
infirmity, are component parts of that furnace 
through which our nature is passing, and in 
which, if at all, our sanctification is to bo 
attained. The scene of our abode, the com- 
panions of our ordinary course, the incidental 
details of our day's employment, the chance 
tenor of our leisure hour, even the most 
passing interruption, the merest accident, or 
most settled purpose — they form the complex 
web of a system of discipline by which God, 
who rules and shapes them to His own ends, 
is searching us through and through, con- 
straining us, if we follow His call, to sur- 
render our will in all things to be formed 
according to His own most perfect Will. The 
Son of Man " was in all points tempted like 
as we are." These lesser forms of temptation 
were among the sufferings which He bore ; 
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and He "learned obedienoe by the thing! 
that He suffered." Can we expect that the 
very laws of sanctification to which He sob- 
jected Himself can be changed in our case; 
that we can be spared the light yoke of the 
daily cross when He has laid on Htmself 
alone the heavier burden, sparing us where 
the temptation rises above that whidiwesie 
able to bear? 

Bev, Canon CarUr {Sermau). 

DISCRETION. 

Discretion is to the soul what prodenoe u 
to the body. Pope. 

DISPOSITIONS— Holy to CnltlTate, Siiifiil to 

Conquer. 

Man has not only holy dispositions to 
cultivate, but sinful dispositions to canqner. 
The carnal thoughts and feelings found in 
such rank luxuriance all spring up with » 
native and spontaneous power. We wink that 
we have succeeded, at some particular tim^ 
in destroying them ; but, like noxious weeds, 
whose roots are interwoven with the vA, 
and whose seeds are scattered throogfaoot 
it, when cut down in one quarter tbej 
speedily spring up in another. But shoold 
there be some one, confident that he ctn 
subdue them all in his own strength, y» 
encourage him to make the effort. Let him 
say to his unruly thoughts and pssnooSt 
"Thus far and no farther, and here ah^ 
thy proud waves be stayed," and mtA '» 
the waters will roll back at his commtf^ 
There will be times, indeed, when, removed 
from excitement and temptation, he in»y 
think that he is succeeding ; at their nat»»»» 
ebb the waters may seem to be ob^ing hiin« 
and fleeing as if in terror. But when they 
begin to flow in full tide, he will not be abl« 
to master them ; and they will roll over him 
with as little regard to his commands as ^ 
waves once roUed over the feet of the Daniw 
monarch, who showed his courtiers, wh^ 
they were seeking to give him too exalt«fl 
an idea of his power, how little control he 
had over Nature without him, by an ex- 
periment not unlike that which we h»^® 
instituted to show how little control we h»^ 
over nature within us. This evil, then, the 
evil of man's inability to raise himself, ^ 
find pressing upon our notice in all directioitf : 
and to meet it, we find the revealed redemp- 
tion proffering the supernatural aid ol th« 
spirit of Gron. 

Dr. 3PCosh {Divine Gavemment) 

DISTRUST— SinfuL 

It is distrust of GrOD to be troubled aboo' 
what is to come, impatience against GoD t* 



DrVHKSTFY 

tnmblKl with what is presetit, aiul anger 
God to be trembled for wh*t in put. 

Bithop I'atrick. 



(Stt under Cereuokies.) 
IVEBSITT— In CUnrcli oT England. 

[Sa under CHr&cH or Englami.) 
UTEEBITT— In FonUB OT CbllKtUlllty. 

[Sa under Chribtiastitt.) 
nmUTrr-ln sod's PraTUMLUal Dsal- 

Hnnirt the admirable cfnnpenrntifmii nf 
Itallirini; Providence. Eveq miui hon hid 
on kdvemarj to rtmggle trtth apart and 
bi mm vidnty to gun, for the simple reason 
tht Got! designs to educe from our diveniged 
QpsieneB eiety variety of the gnces and 
'irtaek He never repeats Himself in Nature : 
Inl baa the cedar of Lebanon to the lily 
<' Um cale, He seeks a fresh evolation and 
(AnKence out of His own grandear and 
'■Utj, that fnlinit« divprsity may make up 
liaiidlniteccimpUteneH and harmmy. Juxt 
" it ii in human character and moral attaln- 
jjfot God never repeata HinifleK here, 
legiia to each a varied experienoe. We 
'^lA Dot in serried numben to conquer u 
"■HMD foe, but He leads iu throngh separatit 
fOt, eadi one to struggle with his own 
'inmry alone, that, when the victory u 
Pbedaad thecnnm U won, eadi shall have 
>> it a leaf or a chaplet which is onlilca any 
'^In.ia that all timber may reflect every 
^«>ble hue of the Divine loveliness. 

At. E. Sfora (Smaoni and S»ij«). 

DimaiTT— In tha Taachln^ irf VUdom. 

Abounds of wisdom are large, and within 
^>Bn much is oonUined. ... To teach men, 
*«r((i«, wisdom professeth, and to teach 
■•n ereiy good way ; but not every good 
^ bj one way of teaching. Whatsoever 
l^men on earth or the angels of heaven 
^>bmr, it is aa a drop of that unemptiablo 
^UiiD d wisdom ; which wisdom hath 
■"Mij imparted her tieaflnres nnto the 
*>U. As her ways are of nndry Idnds, so 
^ wsiiBeT of teaching is not merely one 
1*1 the nme ; some things she openeth by 
I* Mord books of Scripture ; some things 
^tlit glorious works nf Nature ; with gome 
"Wp she inspireth them from above by 
^''itosl inftnence ; In some things she 
™tUi and traineUi them only by worldly 
"PeHmce and practice. We may not so in 
■°) OK special kind admire her that we 
■^lue her in an; other; but let alt her 
•>!' be acoordiug unto their place and 
*P» adored. footer {Haia. Pol.) 



DOOTBINB 
DITIKB nuOE— Aspirations sAer tbe. 

Among the varioiisundcrtakingsof meii,can 
there be mentioned one more important, can 
there bo conceived one more sublime, than 
an intention to form the human mind anew 
after the Divine ImaqeT The very inten- 
tion, if it be sincere, is a ray oF its ihswning. 
B. T. Coltridge {Aidi). 

DIVINE nUQE-tbe. ObUlerated but Latent 

Dapiie none : Dapair of none. 
The Jewi would not wfllingly trtad upon 
the smalleat piece of paper in their way, but 
took it up ; for possibly, said they, the name 
of God may be upon it. Though there wan 
a little superstition in this, yet truly there )» 
nothing- but good religion in it if we apply 
it to men. Trample not on any ; them may 
be some work of grace there that thou 
knoweiit not of. TTie name of Gon may be 
written upon that soul thou treadest on ; it 
may bo a soul that ChU[st thought !0 murti 
of as to give His precious Blood for it ; 
therefore despise it not. 

Leighton {CeJerldje, Aiili). 

DOOTBINB— OlirlstUn, a Body In wblCh 
■very Part Tslatei to tbe Whole. 

It will be a considerable part of your con- 
flnnation and growth to your undemtsnd. 
ings to see the body of Christian dortrini'. 
OS it were, at one view, as the several part-- 
of it ore united in one perfect frame, and 
to know what aspect one point hatb upon 
Another, and which are their due places. It 
is the frame and design of holy doctrine that 
must be knovTO, and every part should ln- 
discemed as it hath Its particular use to that 
design, and aa it is connected with the other 
parts. By this means only can the true 
nature of theology, together with the har- 
mony and perfection of truth, be dearly un- 
derstood. For one truth exceedingly Qlus- 
trates and leads in another into our under- 
standing. BichanL Bajter. 
DOCTBmE— of CHRIST Comprebendsd best 
by those who do the VIU of CBRIBT. 

The dootrino of Christ exceedeth all the 
doctrines of holy men ; and he that hatb the 
Spirit will iind therein an hidilen manna. 

But it falleth out that many who often 
hear the Gospel of Christ are yet but littU- 
effected, because they are void of the Spirit 
of Chwbt. 

But whosoever would fully and feelingly 
undemtanil the words of Chbcst must en- 
deavour to conform his life wholly to the 
life of ChuisT. 

ThoBiai it Kempii (Imitation). 



DOOnUNE 



DCXTTRINES 



That saying of our blessed Saviour, " If 
any man will do My will, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of Myself," is a clear determination 
of this matter, namely, that they miderstand 
the will of God best who are most careful 
to do it. Archbishop TilloUon. 

DOCTRINE— of the Gospel, a DlYlne Bridge. 

The doctrine of the Gospel is like a bridge, 
by which alone men can go from this valloy 
of misery to the regions of bliss and happi- 
ness ; and the principles of religion, or truths 
of the Gospel, are like so many arches which, 
united together, make up this bridge. 

Hev. Ralph ErtHcine, 

DOCTRINE— Nothing wlthont Faltli. 

A doctrine is as nothing as long as it has 
not taken possession of minds by faith, which 
gives it life and action. 

L<t€ordaire {Je8UM Christ), 

DOCTRINE— to be kept as the Oracles of 

GOD. 

We must not let go manifest truths be- 
cause we cannot ivnswer all questions about 
them. Bishop Jeremy Collier, 

DOCTRINE— mnst be Rednced to Practice. 

In the region of revealed truth increasing 
knowledge will not always be increasing con- 
viction, unless that knowledge be reduced to 
practice. If knowledge be merely specu- 
lative, in extending it a man may only " in- 
crease sorrow ; " for it is with the heart that 
man believeth unto righteousness ; and it is 
to the " doers " of His Father's will that the 
Saviour promises assuring knowledge of His 
own "doctrine." 

Hev, James HamiUonf D.D, 

DOCTRINE— in the School of JESUS CHRIST. 

All points of Christian doctrine are either 
demonstrable conclusions or demonstrative 
principles. Conclusions have strong and in- 
vincible proofs as well in the school of Jesus 
Christ as elsewhere ; and principles be 
grounds which require no proof in any kind 
of science, because it sufficeth if either their 
certainty be evident in itself, or evident by 
the light of some higher knowledge, and in 
itself such as no man's knowledge is ever 
able to overthrow. Now, the principles 
whereon we do build our souls have their 
evidence where they had their original, and 
as received from thence we adore them ; we 
hold them in reverent admiration ; we neither 
argue nor dispute about them ; we give unto 
them that assent which the oracles of God 
require. Hooker {EccUs, Pol,) \ 
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DOCTRINE— most not be Allowed to Stsj 
nate In the Soul. 

We find persons acquainted with the fin 
damental doctrines of religion, and we m 
glad. But a year afterwuxls we conven 
with them again, and find them jost tt 
same. No progress can be perceived, till f 
length the sight of them reminds us of 
piece of woodwork carved in the fonn of 
tree, rather than a living production c 
Nature ; for there are no fr^ shoots no 
any new foliage to be seen. On the coo 
trary, the very same modes of speech, th 
same views and sentiments upon eveiy poin) 
and the same limited sphere of spiritual oon 
ception ; no enlarged expansion of the ii 
ward horizon ; not a single addition to th 
treasury of Christian knowledge. 

Btv. Bichard SaJta 

DOCTRINE— Tmth the Vital Point In. 

The question is not whether a doctrine i 
beautiful, but whether it is true. When ^ 
want to go to a place, we don't ask wh^ 
the road leads through a pretty country, be 
whether it is the right road — the ros 
pointed out by authority. 

Jtev, AuguttvM Eor^ 

DOCTRINES— of the Gospel, their ovi 
Credentials. 

Unbelievers, intent on earthly things, aoi 
blinded to things spiritual, and not seeldoi 
to know the good ways of the LoBD, b»v 
rejected the doctrines of the Gospel as Bi 
credible, from their not being adapted t 
draw the carnal eye ; and they have denia 
the validity of any human testimony to enb 
stantiate the truth of the New Testaineo 
record. But, in very truth, had the doctrine 
of the Grospel been other than they are, tf* 
had not Jesus of Nazareth been the Antbo 
of the new and everlasting covenant, tf* 
endowed with wisdom and power »lik 
Divine, He would then have wanted ^ 
essential credential of the Meanah. . • 
The doctrines of the Grospel are made the 
own credentials. . . . The word that unfold 
the faith of Jesus has doubly a witness 
itself. It challenges belief both as tb 
which is rightf and as that which J> 
prophets had testified beforehand. It i^ 
doctrine according to godliness. Its etb 
are the purest that ever were heard of ; < 
its motives alone, when felt in the heart, *■ 
realise them in the life. 

Dr. Keith {Demonstration of the Tf 
of the Christian Bdiyion), 

Xx)gically, there is no ground left on wli 



DO GOOD 



DOUBT 



% denial oi the written revelation, 
ementaiy doctrines are not, to be 
litave tnxtha, but they are so related 
wants as a lost sinner, and so richly 
lose wants ; they, moreover, are so 
ly related to the exigencies of God's 
mt, and so amply meet them, that 
igent mind, once apprehending all 
ings in their actual relations, can 
cognise their truthfulness. 
Rev, ChatieM G. Finney {SemumM). 

D. 

do good ; but not with thought to 

in 

ti from man of any kindness done : 

ler Him who suffered for thy sin — 

terciful, the meek rejected One ; 

!e was slain for crime of doing good, 

oa expect return of gratitude ? 

to all ; but while thou servest best, 

t the greatest cost — nerve thee to bear 

thine own heart with anguish is 

Tprest) 

lie] taunt, the cold averted air, 

e which Uiou hast taught in hope to 

» whose sorrows thou hast wiped 
vay. 

;hou good ; but for His holy sake 
d for thee, fixing thy purpose ever 
His throne, no wrath of man can 
take; 

11 He own thy glorious endeavour, 
e thee to His oonaueror's glory up, 
iiou hast shared the Savioub*8 
itter cup. 

^t but good; for such the noble 
rife 

toe is 'gainst wrong to venture love, 
thy foe devote a brother's life, 
nt to wait the recompense above ; 
« the truth, to fiercest insult meek ; 
y ftrong — in vengeance only, weak. 

Betkune, 

OOOD. 

. bdaing good? It is imitating GrOD. 

PMiua Synu. 



pe beside all waters 
tere the dew of heaven may fall; 
utU reap, if ye be not weaiy, 
r the SpnuT breathes o'er alL 



ft heade all watert, 

th a b U'asing and a prayer ; 

■ Him whose hand upholds thee, 

i low tlioa everywhere. 
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Sow when the sunlight sheddeth 

Its warm and cheering ray. 
For the rain of heaven desoendeth 

When the sunbeams pass away. 
Sow when the tempest lowers. 

For calmer days will break. 
And the seed, in darkness nourished, 

A goodly plant may make. 

• • • • • 

Sow, though the rock repel thee. 

In its cold and sterile pride ; 
Some cleft there may be riven 

Where the little soed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish. 

And, though the tares abound. 
Like the willows by the waters 

Will the scattered grain be found. 
Work while the daylight lasteth. 

Ere the shades of night come on : 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard oometli, 

And the labourer's work is done. 

Work in the wild waste places, 

Though none thy love may own ; 
GrOD guides the down of the thistle 

The wandering wind hath sown. 
Will Jesus chide thy weakness 

Or call thy labour vain ? 
The Word that for Him thou bearcat 

Shall return to Him again. 
On ! with thine heart in heaven. 

Thy strength thy Master's might, 
1^ the wild waste places blossom 

In the warmth of a Saviour's light. 

Lyra An^icana, 

DOUBT. 

Doubt is hell in the human soul. 

Counteu de Gatparin. 



Beware of doubt. Faith is the subtle chain 
That binds us to the infinite. 

Mn, E. Oaket SmitJt, 

DOUBT— better than Deadnen. 

When there is a great deal of smoke and 
no clear flame, it argues much moisture in 
the matter, yet it witnesseth certainly that 
there is a fire there ; and therefore dubious 
questioning is a much better evidence than 
that senseless deadness which most take for 
believing. Men that know nothing in 
sciences have no doubts. He never truly 
believed who was not made first sensible and 
convinced of unbelief. 

LeighUm (CcUridge^ Aids), 

DOUBT— precede! Bepoie. 

The end of doubt is the beginning of 
repose. Pdratxh ( DobtonM ** Life "). 



DUTIES 



DUTY 



DUTIES— are ours, Besolts are 00D*8. 

Duties are ours, events are the Lord's. 
When we go to meddle with events, and to 
hold a court (as it were) upon God's Provi- 
dence, and to ask Him, "Why hast Thou done 
this? and, How wilt Thou do that?" faith 
then begins to lose ground. We have nothing 
to do there ; it is our part to follow Provi- 
dence closely; never to go before it and not 
stay long after it ; and if what we thus purenie 
should miscarry, it will neither be our sin 
nor our cross. Jtev. Samud EtUherford. 

BUTT— Accept it and be Strong. 

Take your duty and be strong in it, as 
God will make you strong. The harder it is, 
the stronger, in fact, you will be. Under- 
stand, also, that the great question here is, 
not what you will get, but what you will 
become. The greatest wealth you can ever 
get will be in yourself. Take your burdens, 
and troubles, and losses, and wrongs, if come 
they must and will, as your opportunities, 
knowing that God has girded you for greater 
things than these. Oh, to live out such a 
life as God appoints, how great a thing it 
is ! — to do the duties, make the sacrifices, 
bear the adversities, finish the plan, and 
then to say with Christ (who of us will be 
able ?)— " It is finished ! " 

Jiev, Horace BvahndL, D.D. {New L\fe). 

DUTT— binds the Sonl to GOD. 

Ihity is that which binds. Surely, if there 
is one idea more pointedly expressive than 
another of the character of the ethical teach- 
ing of Christianity, if there is one lesson 
more pointedly derivable than another from 
the contemplation of its model in our Blessed 
Lord, it is the idea and the lesson that we 
are to deny the claim of mere human will to 
be a serious ground of moral action, and to 
reduce it to its proper function, that of uniting 
itself with the will of God. This function is 
one of subordination : one which manifestly 
it never can perform so long as it is to be 
recognised as something entitled to operate 
in determining moral choice, and yet extrinsic 
and additional to, and therefore separate 
from, His commands. Again, what can be 
more unnatural, not to say more revolting, 
than to set up a system of rights or privileges 
in moral action apart from duties? How 
can we, without departing from our integrity 
before GrOD, allege the right of our natural 
freedom as sufficing to counterbalance any, 
even the smallest, likelihood that His will for 
us lies in a particular direction ? Scripture, 
sively, gives no warrant for such a theoiy ; 
Si 



nor the sense of Christian tradition ; nor the 
worthier schools of heathen philosophy. 

Jiight Hon, If. £. tiladdm. 

DTTTT— blends the Sonl with GOD. 

When the law of duty and of righteonsneu 
utters itself to a human spirit, it is with tt 
imperative authority to which hurosn in- 
clination and passion are oonstrained to bov. 
Then only have I attained to that which 
deserves uie name of goodness, to that monl 
perfectiou of which Christ is the type, when 
law has passed into life, when duty has ceaBed 
to be a thing of self-denial, and has becoDM 
a kind of self-indulgence, the expression of 
an irresistible inwaid impulse, the gratifio* 
tion of the deepest passion of the soul ; then 
only have I reached the elevation of nstoie 
to which Christ would exalt us when I not 
only hearken to the voice of duty, but who, 
listening to the inmost utterances of my o^ 
spiritusl nature, it is the vexy same accents 
I hear ; when the dictates of conscience not 
merely echo, but blend themselves indistin^ 
guishably with, the commands of the living 
God ; and when, as I yield myself up to 
their sway, it is not two wills, but the one 
will of infinite goodness that rules and rdgnt 
within me. 

Very Jtev. Principal Oaird, DJ>' 

DUTY— Christian Standard ot 

The moral standard for the ChrisUan mttft 
be the will of God, nor can his moral sanction 
be anything else than the same will of God. 
That which is right for us to do is what Gov 
wills. The reason why we ought to do it u 
because God wills it. There is nothing moi* 
ultimate or fimdamental to the Chxistian 
than these two principles, which thus ooaleeoe 
into one. 

But when we have called the will of GoD 
our rule and standard, it becomes neoesBaiy 
to explain how we are to learn what the «wl 
of God is. The first impulse with a gre«t 
niunber of Christians is to pronounce that 
we learn it from the Bible. An innocent 
dictum of this kind, prompted by the loy»tty 
and reverence which Protestants ha\'e been 
taught to cherish towards the Bible, gi^ 
great advantage to hostile reasoners, and tf 
summarily accepted by them as the Christian 
theory of the standard of morality. It i* 
easy to show that the Bible cannot serve tf 
such a standard, and it is equally easy to 
show that in the New Testament, and in all 
the more authoritative utterances of Christian 
belief, we do not find such a character m* 
cribed to the Bible. The authentic Christian 
theoiy may be stated as follows : — ^The great 
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ihe will of GrOD, and those which 
a all human action, have been 
he most perfect and impressive 
f e of the Son of Man. These 
amend themselves so naturally 

consdenoe that they will never 
denied by any one. They are 
tice, truth, self-control, love. 
e greater part of human life, 
les are of themselves sufficient 

determine conduct. But they 

beforehand what ought to be 
circumstances. New circum- 

new questions. One step to- 
T perfection suggests another 
in such cases, are Christians to 
at is the will of God? We 
r, speaking most broadly, that 
kind is to be willingly accepted, 
-ion as that of congruity with 
ly known and thoroughly trusted 
at use. But on the whole, the 

or mode of action will have to 
*Ixperience is the great test of 
ith the will of God. How does 
;he question which the devout 
bound to ask concerning any 
1 life. The question is asked 
ice by Christians, because they 
he conditions of human life do 
hance, but are Divinely ordered. 
)f experience is necessarily the 
ihe Divine Ruler. 
V, J, Uewdlyn Davia {Thedoffy 
and MoTolUy). 

-never Sheer Loss. 

' conscience is to commit the 
J. It is to learn to be untrue 
All sins may be condoned but 
are untrue to yourselves, you 
rible consequences. Conscience 
rtakes if you have been careless 
ng it ; but, mistake or no mis- 
imands are peremptoxy, and it 
ed. . . . Illuminate conscience, 
icience, educate conscience, as 
m, but recollect that in the last 
. peremptory judge, that it is 
J it, mistaken even if it be in 
than to disobey it and run the 
J passing over a judgment, the 
entative for us of the judgment 
u may say to me, when I urge 
act and. earnest obedience, that 
ily asking you to precipitate 
; any rate sometimes, into the 
om. Certainly at times it may 
a loss to ob^ our conscience. 
y of aathorities against it ! — 



Public opinion in all its pomp of accumulated 
judgments, the wise counsels of men whom 
we value and respect, undeniably based upon 
a wider experience than that of our single 
conscience, and warning us against a quixotic 
choice of loss when all the time we might be 
advancing towards gain I These indeed are 
forces difficult to resist. 

My friends, in the last days of those cities 
which were overwhelmed by the floods of 
lava from the fierce fires of Vesuvius — in the 
days when Pompeii was passing into her 
living grave — men tell us (the story has been 
disput^ and I do not vouch for its accuracy) 
that the Roman soldiers took their places at 
the gates of the doomed city, and unflinch- 
ingly maintained their position whilst the 
floods of death were pouring over them. 
Was it altogether loss if they did? Was 
it altogether loss if, with pale face and 
steadied foot, each held his ground amidst the 
most frightful forces of overwhelming Nature ? 
I am sure it was not. Courage and loyalty 
are never lost. Such conduct must enrich 
the records of history and the experience of 
the human race vrith the fruitful thought 
of the power of a splendid discipline, the 
ennobling thought of the possibility and great- 
ness of an unflinching obedience. 

You and I remember an old story, one 
that made an impression upon us, perhaps, in 
boyhood — the story of the loss of the '* Birk- 
enhead." You remember how the British 
soldiers, with the calm sea and the quiet 
setting sun, stood shoulder to shoulder upon 
the deck of the vessel that was steadily 
" settling down," and would not move — not 
a man of them — from their places, till the 
weak and helpless were carried to the shore. 
Do you think it was altogether loss that 
those brave men of our flesh and blood and 
nationality sank down into the waters on a 
calm, quiet summer evening without giving 
one shriek uf horror, without moving one 
step from their ranks? It was not. The 
thought of that magnificent heroism, the 
thought of that obedience to duty, the thought 
wakened by the last ringing cheer that rose 
from the dying hearts of brave British 
soldiers as they sank into a watery grave, 
penetrated at that time into the living hearts 
of men and women, aye, and of boys who read 
or heard of it, and has never be<m forgotten 
to this day. 

It worked its work. It was not sheer loss. 
Duty done is never sheer loss. Self-interest 
demands something else, but, believe me, 
you and I live in a world of eternity, and 
the passing conditions of a passing time are 
no measurement of the final effeoti of that 
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which is done by a being that shall live for 
ever. Conscience may demand of you what 
appears to be sheer loss, but be sure of it in 
the long-run, if you obey its judgments, if 
you exercise it in such judgments, if you 
question it to assist you m wise decision, if 
you train it by the illuminations of grace, by 
the warnings of Scripture or experience, then 
you are going far on the path that the Lord 
indicates as the path of a Christian. 

Bev. W. J. Knox-LUOe {CharaOerittica), 

BUTT— to be earnestly Done 

Do what thou dost as if the earth were 
heaven. 

And that Uiy last day were the judgment- 
day ; 

When all's done, nothing's done. 

Rev. Canon Kingdey, 

DUTT—Leads to CK)D. 

Hark ! hark ! a voice amid the quiet intense! 

It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 

Rise from thy knees in hope, the half oi 

doubt. 
A hand doth pull thee — it is Providence ; 
Open thy door straightway, and get Uiee 

hence ; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout ; 
Work, love, with workers, lovers all about ; 
Of noise alone is bom the inward sense 
Of silence : and from action springs alone 
The inward knowledge of true love and faith. 
Then, weary, go thou back with failing 

breath, 
And in thy chamber make thy prayer and 

moan ; 
One day upon Ilis borom, all thine own, 
Thou shalt lie still, embraced in holy death. 
And should the twilight darken into night. 
And sorrow grow to anguish, be thou strong ; 
Thou art in God, and nothing can go wrong 
Which a fresh life-pulse cannot set aright. 
That thou dost know the darkness proves 

the light. 
Weep if thou wilt, but weep not all too long ; 
Or weep and work, for woik will lead to 

song. 
But search thy heart ; if hid from all thy 

sight 
There lie no cause for beauty's slow decay ; 
If for completeness and diviner youth, 
And not for very love, thou seekst the truth ; 
If thou hast learned to give thyself away 
For love's own self, not for thyself, I say ; 
Were God's love less, the world were lost, 

in sooth. 



Was ever heart filled to such overflowing 
With the pure wine of blessedness, my C^d ? 
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Filled as the night with stars am I vitl 

joys ; 
Filled as the heaven with Thee am I witl 

peace; 
For now I wait the end of all my prayen, 
Of all that have to do with old-world thiogi 
What new things come to make newpnyen 

my God, 
Thou knowest ; and I wait in perfect peace. 

..., •••• 
O God, Thy thoughts. Thy ways are not w 

own ; 
They fill our longing hearts up to the brim* 

J)r. Gtorgt MacDonald ( WorJa o/Fancg] 

BUTT— and Pleasure. 

He who is not satisfied with a spuioi 
measure of condiments to season his fooc 
but takes them in larger and yet larger pro 
portions, will ere long become insensible t 
any amount of stimulant, and it will loi 
its savour altogether for him. Now, wfaa 
seasoning is to our food, that ought pleiior 
to be to our duty. Let it be sparingly intei 
mixed, and it will give a zest to application 
but let it be unduly indulged in, and it «il 
soon lose its relish. If we feed on amox 
ment, we feed on wind ; and sooner or late 
satiety and loathing will ensue. He that 1 
simplest in his taste and most moderatA < 
his relaxations will retain the keenest reli> 
for, and enjoy the longest measure d, tb 
sweets which earth can furnish. Drain tb 
cup at once, and dregs alone will rexotfo 
sip it gently, and it will last for life. 

Canon Stim 

BUTT— the true Beallsation of Good. 

The ideals of modem Liberalism, freedoi 
(specially freedom of conscience), a poUt 
cal social contract, as also equality, tf 
fraternity, all find their true realisation 
the recognition of duty as the aim of ^ 
and may be adopted without scruple \ 
patriotic conservatism. In the idea of dn* 
is found their true realisation, while the del 
sions which have seduced men to the wonb 
of false gods in their place stand reveal 
through such conception as if touched ^ 
the spear of Ithuriel. The idols which hi 
been set up for the true GrOD have been 
freedom for the passions, the envio 
levelling of superiority, the abolition 
reverence, the abolition of reverence i 
man's essence (his moral rraponsibili^)i ^ 
abolition of reverence for the worH * 
the abolition of reverence for God. t^ 
idols overthrown, in their place stand disdtf 
the true objects of esteem. These are-y^ 
various forms of activity in pursuit of phyii< 
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lotional, intellectual, and, above all, moral 
od, which arise from the oonsdentiouB 
noit in things great and small, alike by 
dividoals and by states, of duty as the one 
m of life. It is this conception which 
iteimfiea, beautifies, and transfigures human 
fe, tad it u this which alone gives to it 
igiuty and mgnificance. SL George Mivart, 



tDTT-not Self-Impofed. 

)fin hsth his daily work of body or mind 
^pointed. Jckn MiUon, 

HITY~Accmle«eiice In 8^-8acrlfloe. 

Dotjr is the pleasure resulting from intelli- 
pA acquiescence in self-sacrifice that makes 
idf-Mcrifice poauble. Rev. T, W. FmcU. 

Nm-nmit be Slncora. 

Doty must never be destitute of sincerity, 
^iuagh it may of pleasure and transport ; it 
Dvk never be without seriousness and con- 
Anment, though it may be very defective 



UUT TEAB8— Conflicts and Cnestloniniri 
oi; a Seed-Sowlnff for Eternity. 

Hie thoncfat of our past years in me doth 

^litpetoal benediction : not indeed 
^wtfaat which is most worthy to be blest — 
[^dirirt sod liberty, the simple creed 
Of oifldbood, whether busy or at rest, 
^ith new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
iMMt: 
Not for these I raise 
Hie song of thanks and praise ; 
Bat for those obsUnate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fsllings from us, vamshings, 
Blank misgivinss of a creature 
l^fviDg about in worlds not realised, 
■^b instiacts before which our mortal 

Didtianble like a guilty thing surprised ! 

But for those first afifections, 
Tlxise shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
^yet the fountain light of all our day, 
^yet a master-licfat of all our seeing ; 
^pwld us, cheriu, and have power to 

nske 
^ noisy yean seem moments in the 



in the degrees of love and ardency. Thus in 
praver the tenderness and contrition of the 
soul dissolved in love and sorrow is a frame 
of spirit much above what the penitent 
commonly arrives at. But an aversion for 
sin, a firm resolution to forsake it, and a 
hearty desire to be enabled by the grace of 
God so to do, is what he must not want. 
So, again, joy and transport, the ardour and 
exultancy of mind, is tne effect of a dear 
understanding, an assured conscience, a heart 
inflamed with love, and a strict life : whoever 
therefore falls short in the one will generally 
fall short in the other too. But every 
Christian that is truly sudi must have a 
true sense of his wants, a hearty desire to 
please God, a true notion of His goodness, 
and a steady dependence upon it through 
Christ. And these things are sufficient to 
unite our hearts and our lips in the same 
petitions, to make us in earnest in all the 
duties we perform, and careful to intend the 
main end of them. 

Dr, Lwoi {RdigiouM PerfettUm), 



'^ tils eternal silenoe — troths that wake 
To 



Which neither listlessness, nor mad endea- 
vour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that b at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Wordncorth {Ode to Immortality), 

EABHE8TNE88. 

Earnestness b enthusiasm tempered by 
reason. Ptucal. 

BABNE8TRE88— tbe Foundation of Oreat< 

nesB. 

Without earnestness no man b ever great, 
or does really great things. He may be the 
cleverest of men ; he may be brilliant, enter- 
taining, popular ; but he will want weight. 
No soul -moving picture was ever painted 
that had not in it depth of shadow. 

Peter Bayne, 

BABNE8TNES8— wlthont Solid Tmth. 

Earnestness without solid truth b but 
*'foam cut off from the water" — brilliant, 
useless, short-lived, and on the whole false. 

Bev, George GUfiUan. 

EABTH— ^orlfled by CHBIST. 

It was the glory of the earth that Chbibt 
trod upon its turL It was the gloiy of the 
ocean that He sailed upon its boMin. It was 
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the gloiT of the son that it beamed upon His 
head, it was the glory of the air that it 
fanned His brow. It was the gloxy of the 
waters that they quenched His thirst. It 
was the gloxy of the flowers that they per- 
fumed Hu path. What planet has been so 
honoured as this ? what world so visited, so 
distinguished, so blest ? 

Br. OetaviuM Window. 
EA8TEB-DA7. 

O day of days ! shall hearts set free 
No *' minstrel rapture " find for thoe ? 
Thou art the sim of other days ; 
They shine by giving back thy rays. 

EnthronM in thy sovereign rohere, 
Thou shedd'st thy light on all the year : 
Sundays by thee more glorious break. 
An Easter-Day in evexy week : 

And week-days, following in their train. 
The fulness of thy blessing gain. 
Till all, both resting and employ, 
Be one Lord's Day of holy joy. 

KebU {Christian Year). 



Most glorious Lord of life ! that on this day 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin, 
And, having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win : 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin ; 
And grant that we, for whom Thou didde^ 

die. 
Being with Thy dear blood dean washed 

from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity ! 
And that Thy love we weighing worthily. 
May likewise love Thee for the same again. 
And for Thy sake, that all like dear didst 

buy, 
With love may one another entertain, 
So let us love, dear Lord, like as we ought : 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 

SpcTuer. 

EASTER— how the Lord kept It. 

Do saints keep holy day in heavenly places ? 

Does the old joy shine anew in heavenly 

faces? 
Are h3rmns still sung the night when Christ 

was bom. 
And anthems on the resurrection mom ? 

Because our little year of earth is run, 
Do they keep record there beyond the sun ? 
And in their homes of light so far away 
Mark with us the sweet coming of the day ? 

What is their Easter? For they have no 

graves. 
No shadow there the holy sunrise craves — 
Deep in the heart of noontide marvellous. 
Whose breathing gloxy reaches down to us. 
86 



How did the Lord keep Eatter t 

own ! 
Back to meet Mary where she giii 
With face and mien all tenderly t 
Unto the very sepulchre He came 

Ah ! the dear message that He 

then. 
Said for the sake of all bruised 

men ! 
"Go, tell those friends who ha\ 

on Me, 
I go before them into Galilee I 

" Into the life so poor, and hard, s 
That for a while they must take u 
My presence passes 1 Where the 

slow. 
Mine, shining swift with love, sti 

go! 

" Say, Mary, I will meet them. I 
To walk a little with them. V 

stay. 
To bring my peace. Watch ! foi 

know 
The day, the hour, when I may fin 
Addine T. Whitne, 

EDUCATION— Its Aim, to Deyelo] 

Olan. 

Every one of us has within hi 
man, which he strive from his 
wards to cherish or to subdue, 
soul -spirit every one beholds mosi 
the blooming time of all his pow 
season of youth. If only every or 
distinctly conscious of what he o 
to become, of how different and n 
a path and goal his opening eye 
with his fading one, beheld ! 
believe in any contemporaneous 
the physical and spiritual man, w> 
assmne that the blooming tim 
occurs simultaneously, consequeni 
ideal being will appear most cle 
man (though it be only in vague 
dreams) in the full bloom of yc 
does not this show itself even in t 
soul, which, though fallen dun; 
grimage through sensual and cov 
tions, yet once attained a highei 
stood within the gates of heav( 
later period, in the multitude, the 
fades day by day, and the ma: 
sinking and overpowered, the me 
the creature of necessity and of 
hood. But the universal complai 
m^kt I not have become J " coxifes 
sent existence, or the past exist 
older Adam in paradise, along 
before the old Adam. But the 
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iMB upon the earth m an antknpcUike (a 
itrified man) : to faseak this stony ooTering 
way from so many limbs that the rest can 
bente themselves, this is, or ihould be, 
idwatioB. Jean PomI BiekUr {Letfoma), 

^(Uanm—iU AlBi, to DcTvlop the 
Wlufle 



If, by a method based on the natore of 
tlte mind, evexy power of the soul be im- 
folded, aiid eveiy erode principle of life be 
itiind op sad nourished, if all one-sided 
nHore be avoided, and if the impulses 
[liitberto often nes^ected with great indiffer- 
nKe) on which the strength and worth of 
Dtt rest be carefolly attended to, then we 
^y hope to see a race physically and 
Donlly powerful grow up, and a better 
'otQre dawn upon us. Baron Stein. 

QKTGATIOV — Ckmtrolfl the Fatnre: the 
Educator Sows upon a imre, soft Boil 
-what? 

DeedB and books — the means by which 
^ baye been able to work upon the world — 
^yt find it already defined and hardened 
tod fnll of people like ourselves ; only by 
^<bcatkm can we sow upon a pure, soft soil 
^ Kedi of poison or of honey-bearing 
loven; and as the gods to the first men, 
<> do we, physical smd spiritual giants to 
^uldren, descend to these little ones and 
<inB than to be great or smalL It is a 
oodiiog and a m^ty thou^t, that now 
wfoR their educator the great spirits and 
Ziehen of our immediate posterity creep as 
be mcklings of his milk-Btore — that he gmdes 
"toe ions, like little wandering stars, in his 
ci^-fltrhigB. And it is all the more import- 
Btbecsose he can neither know whether he 
iM before him, to unfold to good or evil, a hell- 
?^ for humanity or a protecting and light- 
living ingel ; nor can foresee at what dan- 
fnm moment of futurilnr the magician, 
^ tnmsformed into a uttle child, now 
^Ji before him, will rise up a giant. 

Jean Pavl JUehter {Levana), 

^KNUnON-^Sontrols tbo Fatoro: it has 
the gaeret of the Perfsctloxi of Hu- 
BiBity. 

Sehhid education lies the secret of the 
Section of human nature. From the me- 
^tiine onward tlus can take place. For 
^ for the first time do we begin to judge 
Sbtly, and see deariy, what especially be- 
^ to a good education. It is delightful 
' ay before ourselves the thought that 
inaa nature will ever be better c&veloped 
iK^ education, and that education will 
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be brought into a form adapted to humanity. 
This <^ns up to us the prospect of a happier 
race of men in the future. 

Kant {Piidaffogik). 

EDUCATION— Controls the Future : Tonni: 
Ttoes may bo Bent. 

It is difficult to make old dogs obedient 
and old scoundrels pious — the work at whidi 
the preacher labours and must often labour 
in vain ; but the young trees can be more 
easily bent and tnuned. Luther. 

EDUCATION- Its Difflculties. 

Education is the hardest and most difficult 
problem which can be proposed to man. 

Kant, 
EDUCATION— what it Embraces. 

See what education embraces. First, 
there must proceed a way how to discern 
the natural inclinations and capacities of 
children. Secondly, next must ensue the cul- 
ture and fumishment of the mind. Thirdly, 
the moulding of behaviour and decent 
forms. Fourthly, the tempering of a£fec- 
tions. Fifthly, the quickening and excit- 
ing of observations and practical judgments. 
Sixthlv, and the last in order, but the prin- 
cipal in value, being that which must knit 
and consolidate all the rest, is the timely 
instilling of conscientious principles and 
seeds of religion. 

Sir Uenry WcUon {Rdiquia WotUmiana), 

EDUCATION— Its End : to Elevate above the 
Spirit of the Age. 

To elevate above the spirit of the age must 
be regarded as the end of education, and 
this must stand clearly before us ere we mark 
out the appointed road. The child \b not to 
be educated for the present — for this is done 
without our aid unceasingly and powerfully 
— ^but for the remote future, and often in 
opposition to the immediate future. . . . The 
cndd must be armed against the future ; yes, 
even against the close-pressingpresent. . . . The 
girl, the boy, must learn that there is some- 
thing higher in the ocean than its waves, 
namely, a Chbist who calls upon them ! 

Jean Paul Rickter {Levana), 

EDUCATION— of the Blasses, aOOD-lmposed 

Dnty. 

• 

We live in an age when the question is 
not whether but how the poor are to be edu- 
cated. When I remember the difficulties 
with which the clergy had to contend five- 
and-twenty or thirty years ago^ in order to 
convince men that the education of the poor 
is even desirable^ I cannot but feel that 
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mnch credit is dne to the dergy, who have 
TOOceeded in raising a very different feeling 
in the minds of Chnrchmen. They have, 
God be praised, effectually preached down 
that heresy of which I remember the preva- 
lence, according to which even good men 
were induced to suj^xise that the all-wise God 
had given to man an immortal mind, capable 
of great things, without the intention, with 
respect to a large portion of the human race, 
thu^ it should be exercised. That ungodly 
Helfishness is now exploded, by which the 
upper classes of society were induced to sup- 
pose that mental pleasures were a luxury 
reserved for their exclusive enjoyment, al- 
though they were often forced to adopt the 
dog-in-the-manger system, and neither taste 
of those pleasures themselves nor permit 
them to others. Whatever may add to the 
innocent enjoyments of our poorer brethren, 
we are bound by common feelings of charity 
to procure for them if possible ; and this 
duty becomes the more important when the 
object in view is to call them from the world 
of sense without by offering to them the 
world of thought within, and by adopting 
those means which cannot fail to soften, 
refine, and humanise the character. 
Very Rev. W. P. Hook 
{Letter to the Bishop of St. DavieTs, 1846). 



Our Heavenly Father, in His boundless 
goodness, has made His creatures that they 
should be happy, and in His wisdom has 
fitted His means to His ends, giving to all 
of them different qualities and faculties, in 
using and developing which they fulfil their 
destiny, and, running their uniform course 
according to His prescription, they find that 
happiness which He has intended for them. 
Man alone is bom into this world with 
faculties far nobler than the other creatures, 
reflecting the image of Him who has willed 
that there should be beings on earth to know 
and worship Him, but endowed with the 
power of self-determination, having reason 
given him for his guide. He can develop 
his faculties, place himself in harmony with 
his Divine prototype, and attain that happi- 
ness which is offered to him on earth, to be 
completed hereafter in entire union with 
Him, through the mercy of Chbibt. But he 
can also leave these faculties unimproved, 
and miss his mission on earth. He will then 
sink to the level of the lower animals, forfeit 
happiness, and separate from his God, whom 
he did know how to find. Gentlemen, I say 
man has no right to do this — he has no right 
to throw off the task which is laid upon him 
for his happiness ; it is his duty to fulfil his 



misBion to the utmost of bin power; bat it is 
our duty, the duty of those whom Providenoe 
has removed from this awful stru^Ie, and 
placed beyond this fearful danger, manfnUj, 
unceasingly, and imtiringly to aid by ad- 
vice, assistance, and example, the great balk 
of the people who, without such aid, moit 
almost inevitably succumb to the difficoltj 
of their task, lliey will not cast from than 
the aiding hand, and the Almightj will 
bless the labours of those who wcnk in Ha 
cause. Speech of Prwee Albai' 

EDUCATION— of the Kasaes, Demanded tj 
Common Jnetloe. 

If this {the aH of printing) be a blening; 
we ought to let the poor man share it wi^ 
us. And if we do not, it is certain, bov 
little soever it is attended to^ that thej wiD 
be upon a greater disadvanta^ upon many 
accounts, especially in populous places, than 
they were in the dark ages, for they will be 
more comparatively ignorant than ^y woe 
then, and the ordinaiy affairs of the worid 
are now put in a way which requires that 
they should have some knowledge of letter 
which was not the case then ; and tbeiefore 
to bring up the poor in their former igno* 
ranee, now this knowledge is so much 100^ 
common and wanted, would be not to keep 
them in the same, but to put them in a lower 
condition of life than they were formerly. 

Bishop Bu^' 

EDUCATION— Secular and BeUgloui. 

What can be more startling to ft titie 
mind than the crowded carefulness of secular 
instruction contrasted with the neglige>|^ 
emptiness of religious education ? Nay, i* ^| 
not a fact that, for the sake of station and 
fashion, parents procure for their children • 
direct and systematic teaching in ^c^^^'J 
ledged fiction on the highest subjects; and 
whUe they would stand aghast at a i*^ 
quantity in Latin or a mistake in geography' 
care nothing if the whole system of we 
moral universe be misconceived ; while thg 
would be ashamed that Aristides should be 
confounded with Aristotle, or Marathon 
mistaken for Martinea, are indifferent to the 
most gigantic errors as to the wh<»le chai*^ 
ter and government of God? And wb^ 
the young depart from the preconceived 
model of the parents' wish, what claffl ^ 
aberrations awaken the most manifest dtfj 
appointment and receive the severest rvbuke- 
Is it the prudent profligacy, the sharp cud' 
ning, the well-disguised envy, the slippy 
yet presentable integrity which imply tb< 
utter wreck of conscience, and are the fatft 
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mptoms of spintiud rain? Or is it the 
DidentioiiB eooentricity, the high defiance 

ooDventionalism and oonvenienoe in the 
nice of some generous heroism, the re- 
tire to live a true and earnest life, which, 
hereyer they i^ypear, rebuke the littleness 
[ men and give a place among the nobility 
f God? Tbiese symptoms tell too true a 
ik of the frequent inversion of the Chris- 
an aim, and betray, in the sincerest and 
.■Dderest relation of life, an anxiety first for 
M physical good, with only a willingness 
bt the kingdom of GrOD, if so it dumce, 
iurald be added unto it. ** They mutt live," 
yoQ say, in excuse for perverting the 
lindi of your children? A true-souled 
vent, who knows the real contents and 
ignificanoe of life, will say, "Rather than 
Qirtain themselves here on shameful and 
oworthy terms, let them die ! " 

Dr. JaauM Martineau {Haun of Thought). 

SOCATION-aiid the State. 

Only that nation which shall first perform 
be task of educating up to perfect manhood 
7 Mtoal practice will perform the task of 
Imperfect state. FichU, 



It is in the youth that the State of Prussia 
«• placed its hope. Frederick the Great 
'ttbeset by Russians, Austrians, and French ; 
^ vu reduced to Uie lowest depths some- 
u&es, snd his kingdom was exhausted. How 
fid he think of reviving it ? The first thing 
ift did after the Seven Tears' War was 
'Bded, even before the peace of Hubertsburg 
** ntified, was to promulgate an admirable 
^docition Act — ^the Act of Hecker. Again, 
*^ the State was overrun by Napoleon, to 
"^ did Frederick William III. and his 
'^'oiiter Stein turn ? ** Unquestionably we 
^n kst in territory," said the king, "un- 
P(iti(nuibly the State has sunk in external 
4it and gloiy, but we will and must take 
^ that we gain in internal might and in- 
?^ fS^orj ; and therefore, it is my earnest 
*>iie that the greatest attention be devoted 
''^^ education of the people." Again he 
J|7>: "I am thoroughly convinced that for 
'^ soooesB of all that the State aims at 
ittomplishing, by its entire constitution, 
,'Siilatian, and adnunistration, the first 
^^^Aaliaatk must be laid in the youth of the 
^'^and that at the same time a good 
''^ocition of the youth is the surest way to 
Jl^Bwte the internal and externa) welfare of 
oe indifidnal citizens." 

Dr. JkmaHd»on {Ledura on Education), 
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EDUCATIOR— ReUglons : Its first Essential, 

Reverence. 

The younger a child is, the less let him 
hear the Unspeakable named, who only by a 
word becomes to him the speakable ; but let 
him behold His symbols. The sublime is 
the temple-step of religion, as the stars are 
of immeasurable space. When what is mighty 
appears in Nature — a storm, thunder, the 
starry firmament, death — then utter the word 
God before the child. A great misfortune, 
a great blessing, a great crime, a noble action, 
are building-sites for a child's chiutsh. Show 
everywhere to the child, as well as on the 
borders of the holy land of religion, devo- 
tional and holy sentiments ; these pass over 
and at last unveil for him the Object ; just 
as if you are alarmed, he is so too, without 
knowing why. Newton, who uncovered his 
head when the Greatest Name was uttered, 
would have been, without saying a word, a 
teacher of religion to children. 

Jean Paul Richter {Lerana). 

EDUCATIOK— Bellgions : Moral Training 
without Doctrinal InstracUon, a Body 
wltliont a Loul. 

We find that a notion prevails among care- 
less people that religion may be treated as 
either general or special : special religion is 
doctrinal, and general religion is some ^stem 
of morals which, being divested of all doc- 
trine, looks so like no religion at all, that 
religious persons at once perceive that when 
people talk of an education based on such a 
reliffion, they seek to deceive themselves as 
well as us, and utter a falsehood. Now, all 
really Christian persons must stand opposed 
to any system of education which, being pro- 
fessedly based upon this general religion, 
which is no religion, will in fact unchris- 
tianise this country. To separate the morality 
of the Gospel from the doctrines of the 
Gospel, every one who knows what the 
Goq)el is, knows to be imp<M-!sible. The 
doctrines of grace and of good works are bo 
interwoven, that they must stand or fall 
together. Faith and works, doctrine and 
morality, are like body and soul. The pre- 
tended mother may be willing to divide 
them ; they who know what the Gospel is, 
like tiie true mother before the thione of 
Solomon, will suffer any affliction before they 
will consent to it. Satan could devise no 
scheme for the extirpation of Christianity 
more crafty or more sure than this, which 
would substitute a system of morals for re- 
ligion. The generality of mankind content 
themselves always with the lowest degree of 
religion which will sUence their consdenoe 
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and aid their self -deception ; they desire to 
believe as little as they may without peril to 
their souls, and to do only what the majority 
of their neighbours say they must. On this 
general religion which is no religion — on this 
semblance of religion, this shadow put for 
the substance — ^the majority of the people of 
England will, imder such a system of educa- 
tion, be taught to rest as sufficient. In- 
structed that this will suffice, they will 
proceed no farther. They will be brought 
up to suppose that Christian doctrine is a 
thing indifferent, an exercise for the ingenuity 
of theologians, but of no practical importance. 
They wiU thus be educated in a state of in- 
difference to the Christian religion. Indiffer- 
ence will lead to contempt, contempt to 
hostility ; they will regard the blood of the 
covenant as an unholy thing, and crucify 
afresh the Lord of life. Such a system of 
education would be indeed like snow ; it 
might reflect light, but could not be a source 
of heat. Very Rev. W. F. Hook 

(LeUer to the Bithop of St. J>avid^8). 

EDUCATION — Religions : Personal Infln- 
enca Essential. 

For religious education we require more 
than the Bible, more than the Prayer-Book ; 
we require the living soul of the instructor, 
sanctified by grace, to come into spiritual 
contact with the soul of the person taught. 
The educated and religious mind must be 
brought to bear upon the mind untrained 
and uncultivated. We require to have 
general principles applied to individual char- 
acter. Ibid. 

EDUCATIOK— Religions: Presnpposes Re- 
ligion in the Edncator. 

As the first rule to be observed by any 
one who will give something is, that he must 
himself have it, so it is true that no one 
can teach religion who has it not. Mature 
hypocrisy or Op-religion can b^et nothing 
but immatiure ; such a mock-sun can neither 
warm nor give light. 

Jean Paul Richter {Levana). 

EDUCATION— Rellgrlons : mnst be Based on 
Reason as well as on Authority. 

The young can only be led in the way of 
truth, not by stifling, but by enlightening 
and strengthening, all reasonable impulses 
within them. Religion must approve itself 
to them as thoroughly reasonable in a right 
sense, as well as authoritative. It must be 
the highest truth in the light of judgment 
and history and conscience. 

Rev. Frineipal TuUoch {Beginning Ltfe). 
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EFFORT— Never Lost. 

The smallest effort is not lost ; 
Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow ; 
Each raindrop makes some floweret blow, 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Dr. Charles Maday. 

EFFORTS— Secret of Snccess In. 

Efforts, to be permanently useful, xniMt be 
uniformly joyous — a spirit all sunshine, grace- 
ful from very gladness, beautiful becsoBC 
bright. Thomas Quij/U. 

ELECT— The^ of GOD. 

Elect sons and daughters of GrOD, I wonH 
say to you. Remember what the life of tiw 
elect Son of God was ; and when by Hii 
Cross and Passion vou have yourself been 
saved from the grinding tyranny of nUt 
strive to realise your position. Because yon 
are elect, struggle to make your calling »<* 
your election sure. You cannot be blind to 
the fact that there has been a tendency in 
late years for some of us, in the incretfing 
prosperity and in the accumulating weslt^ 
of our day, to forget something of the old 
chivalry, the old purity, the old and lof^ 
thoughts of duty, that we almost are ashamed 
of the heroic virtues which in old times nude 
the pages of our history luminous with iUa** 
trious names and bright and noble deed& 
. . . Who have been those in the past wboie 
memories stir us to something better and 
nobler amid the selfishness and infinite 
fickleness of our common life? They »re 
confined to no class, they are limited to no 
social circle. Alike from the pale lips ol 
those illustrious dead that sleep beneath 
your feet to-night, and from far-off ^ 
marked graves of forgotten missionaries w 
the Cross of Christ who are buried 'v^ 
distant lands, spirit voices, full of the inap*' 
ration of duty nobly done, come to sumnioxi 
us to our work, both for our country and f<>' 
our God. And there have been, too, in oar 01^ 
midst and in our own memory — not, perhaps 
always in the gilded salon or in the paintc^ 
chamber, but in dens of poverty, in tl* 
slums of great cities, by beds of unuttc^ 
able agony, binding up the broken-heartec^ 
preaching the Gospel to the outcasts and th^ 
vile, pouring the oil and wine of Christian 
love and sympathy into the ghastly wound; 
of this body politic. These, and such a» 
these, are God's elect — vessels made untc 
great good ; heaven's true heroes, made d 
God, proclaimed by angels. They have wA 
all their banners blazing, which are the 
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if chivaliy or kingly birth ; they are 
ymsed B^nrita, who have been cast 
(t who have now reached the land 
nk is not hereditary, where gold is 
ctirrency, where all bow before one 
irhere one name alone is honoured, 
!re they hold the inheritance that 
ot away. 

Rev, T, TeignmovJth Shore 

{EUdion not SeUdion). 

V— EffBCtnal Calling, and SalYE- 
L, Tliree Links In One Cliaixi. 

inks of the diain (viz., election and 
i) are np in heaven in GtOd's own 
t this middle one (t.e., effectual call« 
!t down to earth, into the hearts of 
dren, and they, lajring hold on it, 
re hold on the other two, for no 
in sever them. If, therefore, they 
I the characters of GrOD*s image in 
a souls, those are the counterpart of 
en characters of His love, in which 
oes are written in the Book of Life. 
Sieving writes their names under 
lises of the revealed Book of Life 
iptures), and thus ascertains them 
same names are in the secret Book 
which God hath by Himself from 
So that, finding the stream of 
their hearts, though they see not the 
whence it flows nor the ocean into 
returns, yet they know that it hath 
! in eternal election, and shall empty 

the ocean of their eternal salva- 
dedum, ^cctual calling, cmd toLva- 

iseparably linked together, then by 
of them a man may lay hold upon 
»t, and may know that his hold is 

1 this is the way wherein we may 
id ought to seek the comfortable 
) of the love of Gon. Therefore 
tr calling sure, and by that your 
for that being done, tins follows of 
Ve are not to pry immediately into 
e, but to read it in the performance, 
the mariner sees not the poU-ttar, 
leedle of the compass whidb points 
I him which way he sails ; thus the 
it is touched with the loadstone of 
»ve, trembling with godly fear, and 
looking towards God by fixed be- 
iterprets the fear by the love in the 
I tells the soul that its course is 
tfd, towards the haven of eternal 
t that loves may be sure he was 
t, and he that chooses God for his 
id porticHi may conclude confideatly 

baa dbosen him to be one of those 
i enjoy Him and be happy in Him 



for ever, for that our love and electing of 
Him is but the return and repercussion of 
the beams of His love shining upon us. 

Archbiihop Leighton {CoUridge'a Aidi), 

EHOnoiT— not ReUirion. 

True religion is not a matter of mere feel- 
ing and strong emotion, but a matter of 
judgment, and consdenoe, and practical 
principle. Ton must recollect that the 
mindi of men are variously constituted as 
regards susceptibility of emotion. Some 
persons are possessed of far livelier feelings 
than others, and are more easily moved ; we 
see this in the common subjects of life as 
well as religion. One man feels as truly the 
affection of love for his wife and children as 
another whose love is more vehement. His 
love and grief are as sincere and practical, 
though they are not boisterous and passion- 
ate. Passion dependi on constitutional tem- 
perament, but principle does not. Mere 
emotion, therefore, whether in religion or 
other matters, is no test of the genuineness 
of affection. Your religion is not to be tried 
by the number of tears you shed, or the 
degree of terror you feel, or the measure of 
excitement to wMch you are wrought up: 
there may be much of all this where there is 
not true repentance, and ttiere may be little 
of it where there is. Bev. John A ngd Jama, 

EMFLOTMENT-for the Xnterralfl of Life. 

Fit objects to employ the intervals of life 
are among the greatest aids to contentment 
that a man can possess. The liven of many 
persons are an alternation of the one engross- 
ing pursuit and a sort of listless apathy; 
they are either grinding or doing nothing. 
Now to those who are half their lives fiercely 
busy, the remaining half b often torpid with- 
out quiescence. A man should have some 
pursuit which may be always in his power, 
and to which he may turn gladly in his 
hours of recreation. And if the intellect 
requires thus to be provided with perpetual 
objects, what must it be with the affections ? 
Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness is 
that of the heart; and the man who feels 
weanr of life may be sure that he does not 
love his fellow-creatures as he ought. 

Arthur Ifelpg, 

ENCOURAGEHENT— better than Censnre. 

Correction does much, but encouragement 
does more ; encouragement after censure is 
as the sun after a shower. Goethe. 

ENDEAVOTTB. 

What hast thou for thy scattered seed 
O sower of the plain ? 
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Where are the many gathered sheaves 
Thy hope should bring agam ? 

" The only record of my work 
Lies in the buried grain." 

What is the harvest of Thy saints, 

O God, who dost abide? 
Where grow the garlands of Thy chiefs 

In blood and sorrow dyed ? 
What have Thy servants for their pains ? 

" This only — ^to have tried." 

Jvlia Ward Howe, 

ENTHUSIASH-FearTent. 

GrOD approves 
The depth, but not the tumult of the soul — 
A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

Wordsworth, 
ENVY, 

Envy is the saw of the soul. 

Socraia, 

Envy's a coal comes hissing hot from hell. 

P. /. BaUey {FeMtut), 

EQUITT— of the Impartial Jndge of aU. 

The all-seeing Fathkb — He in whom we live 

and move — 
He, the impartial Judge of all — regards 
Nations, and hues, and dialects alike. 
According to their works shall they be 

judged, 
When even-handed Justice in the scale 
Their good and evil weighs. 

Souihey, 

ETERNAL UFB— the Fmltioii of Ood. 

How great will that happiness be where 
we shall neither feel any evil nor want any 
good ; where all our work will be the praises 
of God, who shall be all in all ; where no 
sloth shall make us cease to praise Him, nor 
any necessity call us to other employment ! 
There will be true glory, indeed, where no 
man shall be praised, either by the error or 
the flattery of him that praiseth. True 
honour that will be which shall be denied 
to no worthy person, nor given to any un- 
worthy. Nay, the unworthy shall not so 
much as seek it there, where none are per- 
mitted to come but such as are worthy. 
True peace is there where nothing shall fall 
cross to our desires, either from ourselves or 
any other. There He who gave virtue will 
be its Reward, having promised that He 
Himself, than which nothing can be greater, 
nothing better, will be the portion of it. 
What else shall we understand by those 
words, **I will be their God and tii^ my 
people," but that "I will be their Satis- 
faction; I will be all that eveiy one can 
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honestly desire, both life and health, and 
sustenance, and riches, and gloiy, and honour, 
and all good ? " For so we read that God 
will be all in all. He will be the end of oar 
desires, who will be seen without end, and 
loved without loathing, and praised without 
weariness. This will be the office, this wiO 
be the inclination, this will be the work of 
all in that eternal life which is common to 
all. There we shall sing the mercies of the 
Lord for ever. There we shall keep that 
truly greatest Sabbath which hath no even* 
ing. There we shall rest from labour and 
see ; we shall see and love, we shall love and 
praise. Behold what will be in the end 
without end. For what else is our end but 
to come to the kingdom which hath no end? 
Amen. St. Augvutine {De Civ, Dfi^ 

ETEBNAL UFB — Kirrored In the Uft 

Fresent. 

Although its features fade in light of hB' 

imagined bliss, 
We have shadowy revealings of the better 

world in this. 

A little low vibration in the warble of nighf 1 

bird 
Of the praises and the music that shall be 

hereafter heard ! 

A little whisper in the leaves, that dap their 

hands and try 
To glad the heart of man, and lift to ht$!^^ 

his thankful eye ! 

A little semblance mirrored in old ooeai^' 

smile or frown 
Of His vast gloiy who doth bow the hea^^ 
and come down ! 

A little symbol shining through the wor^^ 

that move at rest 
On invisible foundations of the broad almig^^ 

breast ! 

A littie hint that stirs and thrills the wU> 

we fold within, 
And teUs of that full heaven yonder wl>^ 

must here begin ! 

A little springlet welling from the founts 

head above. 
That takes its earthly way to find the oc?^ 

of all love ! 

A little silver shiver in the ripple of ^ 

river. 
Caught from the light that knows no n5^ 

for ever and for ever ! 

A little-hidden likeness, often faded ^ 

defiled. 
Of the great, the good All-Father, in ^ 

poorest human child ! 
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xigfa the best be lost in light of un- 
magined bliss, 

isve shsdowy reveslings of the better 
rorid ia this. 

Garald Money {A Tale of Eternity), 

JIIL LIFB— an Oceaxi. 

umcfa out into a wide sea when I go 
; to speak of eternal life, of which it is 
ittle that our eye can desory or our 
;hts fathom. There is more contained 
iw two words, eternal life, than all the 
I csn discover, thon^ we have so good 
npsss as the Book of GoD whereby to 
oar oowse and to guide and assist us 
r inquiry. We may venture as far as 
our thoughts will cany us into this 
I, but we shall still see something be« 
all that we can conceive, and be enabled 
ir search to discern more fully that it 

00 bottom, no bounds nor limits, as will 
ir if you do but attend to the general 
iption of it out of the Holy Writings, 
UMe style it is most certain it signifi^ 
f mud eofutant enjoyment cf all the happi- 
hat our being is capable to receive, I say 
inesB, because as death in the sacred 
uge denotes all manner of misery, 
tion, and trouble, so by uri it ex- 
es all kind of felicity, pleasure, and 
mtment. And I say full and constant 
inesB, because the word sternal must 
■ add something to the other, and that 
npleienesK, firmness, and solidity. As 
^ if it be not eternal, leaves some 

1 for thoughts of happiness, so UFE, if it 
t tbat addition, doth not exclude all 
tioQ and sadness. But then, on the 
'vy, both the one and the other, if this 
''^i^ed, are made perfect, without any 
\of happiness in that death or any fear 
'»»7 in this life. 

Symon Patrick, D.D, 
( Witnesses to Christianity), 



r— How long art thou I 

Eternity! eternity! 
How long art thou, eternity ! 
^ yet to thee time hastes away, 
"^^ as the war-horse to the fray, 
^wift as couriers homeward go, 
^liip to port, or shaft from bow. 
Ponder, O man, eternity ! 

Eternity! eternity! 

How loag art thou, eternity ! 
^ even as in a perfect sphere 
^ nor beginning can appear, 
^^n 10^ eternity, in thee 
^^^Unoe nor exit can there be. 

Pooder, O man, eternity i 
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Eternity, eternity ! 

How long art thou, eternity ! 
A circle infinite art thou. 
Thy centre an eternal now : 
Never we name thy outward bound. 
For never end therein is found. 

Ponder, O man, eternity ! 

Eternity, eternity ! 

How long art thou, eternity ! 
As long as God is God, so long 
Endure the pains of hell and wrong. 
So long the joys of heaven remain : 
O lasting joy ! O lasting pain ! 

Ponder, O man, eternity ! 

Wvlffer. 

ETEBNIT7— Premonltlonf of, in Human Con- 

sdonsnesi. 

All great natures delight in stability ; all 
g^reat men find eternity afBrmed in the very 
promise of their faculties. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
EVUr— Ayold the Beginning of. 

It is trite but true, "Avoid the beginnings 
of evil." You cannot tell what one hateful 
thought may end in, therefore learn this 
great lesson — to guard well those avenues of 
the soul which seem to you the fairest and 
the nearest passages to God ; to be humble, 
watchful, and prayerful at those very points 
where you think your character is noblest 
and your heart most faithful. Hear always 
in your spirit Christ's words to St. Peter, 
" Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion." Bev, Stopford A, Brooke, M.A, 

EVIL— Doing, tliat Good may come. 

He who does evil that good may come, pays 
a toll to the devil to let him into heaven. 

Rev, Augustus Hare, 

EVIL— Ultimate Fate of. 

Any remedy for evil once introduced 
should, consistently with the whole supposed 
design, be one compatible with and operating 
through free will; and such a remedy has 
been provided in the great scheme of redemp- 
tion. I do not now advert to the merely 
merciful aspect of that scheme — its grant of 
forgiveness and of grace. It is in regard to 
its moral operation I speak, though no doubt 
its mercifulness is the great means through 
faith of producing that moral renovation 
without which the favour of God is not to 
be looked for. Perhaps if we could see this 
remedy finally entirely successful, as we 
may poesiblv see it hereafter, we might be 
convinced that to have brought good out of 
evil, righteousness out of sin, ultimate hap- 
piness, the happiness of virtue and goodness, 
out of previous pain and sorrow, was a hi^^ier 
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and nobler result of GoD*8 dispensation than 
any such unbroken righteousness as might 
have resulted from a prevention of evil that 
would have detracted from the quality of 
the good produced in such a manner. 

Our present difficulty in respect to this — 
a difficulty which the opponents of religion 
are ready to make the most of — lies in the 
apparent, I might say, so far as it has yet 
gone, the real failure of the Divine remedy 
to so great an extent, and the very partial 
extent to which it has been conmiunicated 
to the world. This was not a source of diffi- 
culty in the first ages of Christianity. On 
the one hand, the freshness of the Gospel, 
with all its blessings newly revealed, and 
the persecutions which attended its accept- 
ance, kept the Church so pure, that Christian 
advocates relied on this as a great proof of 
the divinity of the religion. On the other 
hand, the rapid conquests the Gospel was 
making gave earnest of a speedy and uni- 
versal prevalence, which those who witnessed 
it did not live to see checked in its onward 
progress. Now, however, it is quite other- 
wise, and hence the source of difficulty felt 
in the present di(y. Doubtless we believe 
there is wisdom, it may be even mercy, in 
this. God will deal justly with all, and not 
seek to reap where He has not sown ; and 
considering the guilt incurred by so many in 
the rejection of the Gospel, and the unprofit- 
able reception of it to so great an extent, it 
may have been in mercy withheld from races 
unfitted for its reception, as the Roman 
world was fitted for it when it was first 
made known. The ground may be allowed 
to lie fallow till it is fit for the seed, and the 
seed matiu^ for being profitably cast into 
it. The conversion of the heathen may be 
awaiting the fuller realisation of the Christian 
ideal with us than has ever yet been mani- 
fested. At present we commend to the 
heathen a remedy that has evidently failed 
with many to whom it has been applied in 
vain. Irresistible grace, as it has been 
called, might no doubt have made it effectual 
to all who have received it, and compel the 
rest of the world to receive it in like manner. 
But where then would there have been room 
for free will or the production of anything 
that could be regarded as real righteousness ? 
Perhaps if we could see the vast extent of 
the future success of the Gospel which is 
promised, its failure hitherto would dwindle 
into smaller proportions, and might seem as 
nothing. /. Quarri/t D.D, 

(Rdigious Bdief: its DiffieuUiea in Ancient 
and Modem Timet Compared and Con- 
tidertd), 
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EVIL— WtoQfflit by Want of Tbonght 

Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want oi heart. 

ThomMHt^ 

EXAMPLE— CHBIST our. 

I exhort you, brethren, yet not I, Init t 
the love of Jisus Christ, that ye use Da 
but Christian nourishment, abntaining frai 
pasture which is of another kind — ^I met 
heresy ; for they that are heretici confooB 
together the doctrine of Jssus Christ wit 
their own poison, whilst they seem worth 
of belief ; as men give a deadly potion nixe 
with sweet wine, which he wno is igDoao 
of does, with the treacherous pleasure, sweetl, 
drink in his own death. Flee, therefon 
those evil plants which bring forth deidl 
fruit, of which, if any one taste, he Ad 
presently die. For these are not the pbnt 
of the Father ; seeing if they were^ the 
would appear to be the branches of thecros 
and their fruit would be incorruptibK \ 
which He invites you through His Pmsok 
who are members of Him. For the Hen 
cannot be without its members, God havim 
promised a union with Himself. WherefoR 
putting on meekness, renew yourselves ii 
faith and love. Fare-ye-well in J bsub Cbxibi 
in whom may ye be found imblameable. 



Christ hath left us an example thii* 
should follow His steps. The love vfai<^ 
Christ enjoined upon His followers it th 
perfection of morality — morality detitfc 
from the lees of selfislmess and refined in^ 
pure benevolence — that morality which ooc 
sists not only in an abhorrence of falseboo 
and injustice, but which animates the vigoiuc 
energies of active goodness, which not on) 
indis|)oses us to do wrong to others, bi 
which disposes us, as far as we have g^ 
tunity, to do good unto all men. 

Dr, John Waughf Bishop of Norwk 

EXAMPLE— The Force of: a Talent I 
tnisted to UB. 

This is a distinct responsibility belongii 
to all who, from any cause, have authori 
or influence over others. . . . According 
the order of Providence, infinite relations 
dependence are established in the wori 
From the highest ranks to the lowest, ea 
rests, in great measure, on the one imnr 
diately above it in the s(»]e. The lower ch 
will invariably take its character and ml 
of practice from the upper one ; it will folic 
its example, appeal to its au^ority, and oo 
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T ita conduct a sufficient sanction for its 
L Thus our middling and labouring 
K8 gradually form themselves upon the 
lei A the wealthier classes, or, at least, 
1 adopt their manners and custfuns. And 
takes place whether or not the practices 
be xsp]^ class are in accordance with the 
rd of God ; and though a fearful prac- 
I delusion, yet it is undeniably true that 
members of an inferior class are generally 
ified if they can plead the authority of 
r foperiors, however at variance with the 
wn will of the Almighty. Such is the 
irensl influence which learning, wealth, 
roridly power always carry with them — 
nfbence which is in accordance with the 
dinted laws of Providence. To state the 
• is suflldent to show the awful responsi- 
tjT attached to all who have such ** talents *' 
iut«d to them. Such persons have not 
f to woric out their own salvation, but 
^ as far as they are able, they are bound 
Qither the salvation of all depending on 
pa. lliey stand or fall not merely by 
ir own personal conduct, but, over and 
re this, by their use or abuse of their 
uu of influence. These are the grand 
itioiu in the scale of society, establuhing 
iei upon the members of jdl classes, as 
b, with reference to their inferiors, binding 
h to regulate his conduct according to the 
«t it will produce upon all within his 
oe of influence. Bev, Canon Carter. 

AIPLE— a Ckxkl, tba Image of GOD. 
)ne man of pure, and merciful, and patient 
■ball at times better represent God to us 
A shall the Church, or what by us is so 
ned ; even as on a drop of morning dew, 
)g cafan and still, a more perfect image of 
■on a{^)ears than on the vast sea, diB« 
cted by tumultuous winds. On the sea 
re ia a wide diffused lustre, but on the 
i^diop a serene, clear brightness. 

BMop Lynch Cotton. 

AXFLK— the Inflnenoe of CEBSSTB. 
^e say that this fact stands without 
sOel in the history of the human race, 
t when Socrates and Antoninus died, their 
mple died with them. When Jesus of 
ttRth died. His example did not die. 
ft it was His death which gave life to 
[example. So far was His example from 
ialuiie when He died that it was then 
t it became a more living influence than 
r. Daring His life He was followed by 
*Bd ol &ciples who loved Him and 
CMd re v er ently to His teaching. But 
I txiinpla leeiBied too far above their 
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heads to be followed to any extent. The 
histories of Hia life represent them as very 
unlike Him in every way ; they were weak, 
simple-minded men, with the ordinary faults 
of human nature. Their one distinguishing 
characteristic seems to have been a sincere 
affection and reverence for Him. They be- 
lieved in Him as the Chbirt. But we can 
trace no likeness to Him in them at any 
time. It was not so after His death. At 
first that event put an end to all spiritual 
life and hope in them. But a little while 
passed and everything was changed. They 
grew like Him. They were literally new 
men. It is not too much to say that they 
were transformed into His likeness. The 
virtues of His life were reproduced in them ; 
His example had become a living influence 
to them. And not only to them, but also 
through them to thousands who had never 
seen His face. And from that day to this 
His example has been a living influence 
among men. "Through the darkest and 
most corrupt periods Christianity has raised 
this torch on high — has kept tlus object of 
veneration and imitation before the eyets of 
man." Here is a fact which demands atten- 
tiorL There are some who cannot receive 
the statement of his biographers that He 
rose from the dead, who are yet themselves 
witnesses to the fact that His example has 
risen from the dead. This is a resurrection 
as exoeptioiud as that of the body. That 
the influence of example should survive the 
grave, should remain a living influence, in- 
destructible by those laws of delay, and 
oblivion which sweep all things human 
before them, is a fact which, from whatever 
cause it may arise, stands alone in the history 
of man. 

The Gotpd of the Nineteenth Century. 

EXAMPLE— A PemlcloTU. 

Here's a villain 
Able to corrupt a thousand by example. 

Philip MoMinger. 

EXPERIENCES— of the Inner and Onter 

Life. 

I think that Christians, as they grow more 
mature and experienced, get more tranquil 
about the outer experiences and more eager 
about the inner realities of life. They are 
less diaposed to regard outward things, pros- 
perities or calamities, as the signs of God's 
attitude towards them. They nave a more 
sure evidence within. . . . They hear the 
word, **My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness," and arm themselves to endure. They 
pray only for the strength ; they know that 



EXPERIENCES 



FAOTS 



in the light of all that is to grow out of 
earth's life in eternity, the veiy best gift 
that God Himself could bestow upon them 
is the perfect work of patience. 

Rev, J. Baldtnn Brown 
{PvUic Prayer and National Calamities), 

EXPERIENCES— Relation of, Danfirer In. 

There is a practice familiarly known in 
the Churches as the "relation of experiences." 
It is well sometimes, and imder proper guards 
and limits. Indeed, I think with us there is 
no danger whatever, and that there is too 
little confluence of heart with heart, and too 
little conference on the highest themes. But 
when the whole heart's experience is laid 
open, we always feel that piety has lost its 
special grace, and that the finest affections 
h&ve been soiled by coarse and vulgar hand- 
ling. As if God had said distinctly, "I claim 
your special confidence." There is a region 
of experience where no priest shall come 
between us, where we wiU tread the wine- 
press and gain the victory alone. And here 
precisely is the spot where God fastens on 
the soul the cords which grapple her closest 
to His embrace. 

Rev, Edmund II, Sears {Sermons and Songs), 

EXPERIENCE— Tbree Things In. 

There are three things in the experience 
of true Christians which Satan takes advan- 
tage of : first, the impure mixture of natural 
affection, passions, and imagination with 
those spiritual discoveries and enjoyments 
that they really have. This is owing to the 



remains of sin and the infan^ oi 
of the new natiue. Nay, indeed, 
perfect state it is not to be expec 
will be totally free from some of 
believers should guard as much i 
against them. Another is the 
inequalities in true experiences. I 
proper thoughts of the love of Goi 
have not adequate conceptions of 
ness of His Divine Majesty and 
of the moral law. Thus, in a 
respects, they have experienced mi 
things, but little of otners. GoD 1 
revealed some things to them, wl 
(for the present) a deficiency in tl 
jx>r^tan which they most likely will I 
they die. Now saints should com 
the means that Satan may not get 
tage over them in those things in wl 
present, they are deficient. The 1 
that we should beware of is the 
of experience, for it too oftei 
(especially in some of strong pasi 
after a time, through coxilormi 
world, or some other outward, or 1 
sliding, the real believer may beo 
cold and formal, and consequentl; 
rience decline very much. This ie 
principally owing to some d^free i 
pride ; and, therefore, as the Chrie 
in knowledge, he should, above 
and pray against that. Presiden 

In all the experience of the sail 
an universal oneness and yet a 
variety. 



FAOTS— Distinction between Divine, and 
their Human Interpretation. 

A veiT beautiful (because a typical) ex- 
ample of the difference between Christian 
facts and the human interpretation of them, 
and of the spirit in which we should deal 
with the latter, is furnished by an event 
which occurred just before our Lord's depar- 
ture. The incident is, at first sight, of very 
trifling interest, and scarcely promises to give 
us much light upon so sreat a subject as the 
ethics of Christian inquiry. But then it is to 
be observed that the very greatest principles 
may be exemplified in small things as well as 
in great ; just as " that secret of Nature, the 
turning of iron into a magnet, was found 
out in needles of iron, not in ban of iron." 
The use of such an example may, indeed, to 
use Macaulay's illustration, resemble "an 
action of ejectment brought for a single farm 
with a view of trying tiie title to a large 




estate." The incident in questioi 
at the end of St. John's GospeL 
had used obscure language to F 
the Evangelist interpreted as " sig 
what death he should glorify G 
the interpretation was not called i 
But when Jesus went on to say. 
to Peter's question respecting the 
John, "K I will that he tany t 
what is that to thee ? " an interpr 
given to the words which certaii 
true. " Then went this saying abi 
the brethren, that that disciple 
die." And then the Evangelist, 
state of doubt, goes on, without « 
the matter, to bring the intexpn 
to face with the very words of Jes 
Jesus said not unto him. He sha 
but, If I will that he taxry till I 
18 that to thee ? " 

Such is the example ; and it t 



neraliied, with a principle of veiy 
plication — a principle, in fact, by 
3 axe tangfat to lepamte all Christ's 
ram the catholic theories which may 
in framed for their interpretation : 
the eaying be ao great a one aa that 
a of man came to give Hia life a 
for many," and the theories of the 
it whidi are built upon it; or 
the saying be so small a one as that 

now before na. In looking closely 
xample, we haye three distinct ele- 
) dnl with. First, there ia the 
i Jebub, €fr what we may call the 
bistorical fact. Then there is, 

the interpretation of that saying 
btained currency in the primitive 

And, finally, we have the mental 
usumed by the inspired Evangelist 
both towaids the saying of Jesus 
ards the Church-interpretation of 

nt thing is the saying of Jebus. 
the brethren this would be received 
Btionably true. All His words were 
the true sayings of GrOD. In giving 
ir confidence, they were only ful- 
e first condition of discipleship. He, 
intercessory prayer, said, "I have 
tto thcsm the words which Thou 
[e, and they have believed that Thou 
d Me." And again He said, "Heaven 
h shall pass away, but My words 
t pass away." So that, among 
, uie words of Jesus, whether 
ry, doctrinal, or prophetic, stood 
ym human uncertainty, and were 
ye anthoritatiye and Divine. Once 
that the saying was authentic — or, in 
nds, that Jebus had really uttered it — 
would accept it as a matter of course. 
1 stepping over from the saying of 
the interpretation which was given 
d which obtained currency among 
iren, we pass into another region of 

The sacredness which belongs to 
stian facts does not extend to the 
theories respecting them. In pre- 
[Thbibt's sayings, we have to do with 
positive, authoritative, and Divine ; 
esence of the human interpretation 
lyings, we have to do with what is 
, conjectural, and theoretical, with 
y be possibly true, or possibly false, 
true, or true in a certain sense, or 
Jse. We have, therefore, to obseorve 
»gaid to all Christ's sayinffs, and 
^gard to this alone, a broad line of 
o exists between the Divine fact 

homaa interpretation ; so that, 
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whilst the Divine is fixed and changeless, 
the human is liable to mistake, to uncer- 
tainty, to partiality, and to error. All the 
inferential doctrines, whether inductive or 
deductive, partake of this character. Let 
them be taken at their full value as the 
precious results of the best human endeavour, 
precious to GoD and precious to ourselves ; 
but, at the same time, let them not be oon- 
foimded with the Divine realities which they 
may only imperfectly interpret. The autho- 
rity and certainty of Christ's words are 
undisturbed by our imperfect interpretations 
and our fierce controversies ; just as the 
quiet moon is undisturbed by the drifting 
agitation of the clouds through which it 
seems to wade, but which in reeJity belong 
only to our own atmosphere. 

Percy StruU (Inductive Method of Chrii- 
tian In^iry), 

FACULTIES. 

Of him to whom much is given much shall 
be required. Those whom God has favoured 
with superior facuUieM^ and made eminent 
for quickness of intention and accuracy of 
distinction, will certainly be regarded as 
culpable in His eye for defects and deviations, 
which in souls less enlightened may be 
guiltless. But surely none can think with- 
out horror on that man's condition who has 
been more wicked in proportion as he had 
more means of excelling in virtue, and used 
the light imparted from heaven only to 
embellish folly, and shed lustre upon crimes 
and infidelity. — Dr. Johnaon, 

FAITH— and tlie Bible. 

He whose heart is rebellions and proud 
will see a host of objections to the Bible 
which do not exist for the true-hearted, 
simple, earnest believer. The Word of God 
must be taken as a whole, and, as a whole, 
I do not hesitate to say that it will always 
present irresistible claims to the belief of the 
honest and diligent inquirer. The truth is 
there, and he who is really seeking for the 
truth will find it there. For him in whose 
heart real faith exists, the Bible is, indeed, 
a perfect revelation of God, stamped with 
the impress of His mind in eveiy page. No 
objections can unsettle the belief of the true 
God-taught Christian. Neither the ingenuity 
of a Strauss nor the eloquence of a R^nan 
can affect him, for he hnmoB that the Bible is 
true. The message sent by God in the Bible 
has changed his nature — has made him child- 
like and humble, instead of proud and dis- 
obedient — has made him pure instead of 
impure — has made him to love righteousness 
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FAITH 



all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up 
the most delightful visions of palms and 
amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the 
security of everlasting joys — where the sen- 
sualist and the sceptic view only gloom, 
decay, annihilation, and death. 

Sir JIumpJurey Davy. 

Faith is neoessaiy to victory. 

WiUiam JIadiU, 

The faintest touch of the weakest faith 
thrills to His throne. 

JUv. Charles Stanford, D.D, 
{SymboU of Chritt). 

Faith finds man an automaton, and injects 
into him a new force. The path iJong 
which each man will move becomes no 
longer fore-decided for him. He may come 
to the choice with a certain automatic bias, 
but there is that within him which can over- 
come this. His choice is in his own hands. 
You may choose which path you will ; that 
is the first thing faith says to him. Such 
and such a path is the only right one ; that 
is the second thing. Why is it right? he 
asks; and morality takes the form of religion, 
and faith answers, thirdly. Because it leads 
to God, because it leads to the heart's desire. 
. . . Would-be believers may perhaps be 
shocked to find that the fruits of the Spirit 
have their chief foundation in the world of 
the Spirit, and that logically they are as free 
to deny them as they are to accept them — 
that the question, in fact, is positively a mat- 
ter of choice. But a Uttle reflection will 
show them that it must be so, and that faith, 
were it not so, would be robbed of half its 
value. Gould the fact of God*b existence, 
for instance, or the moral value of purity, be 
expressed by scientific proof — that is, could 
it be so proved that we had no choice but to 
believe it — our belief would lose that chas- 
tening and transforming power that, by those 
who feel it, it is suppof^ to have. An act 
of faith has the same effect on the character 
that an act of generous trust has. It is the 
only act by wmch the mind can be humbled 
in the presence of things without being 
abased also, by which man can acknowledge 
the certain fact of his insignificance without 
denying himself altogether any strength and 
dignity. W. U. MaOodc 

{NinHeaUh CenJtvary). 



TATTR—Mk General and a Fenoi 

There is a general faith whi< 
christened, as well good as evil 
believe that God is, that He i 
and Creator of all things, and ( 
Saviour and Redeemer of the ¥ 
His sake all penitent sinners hi 
of their sins, &c. All those th 
devils also believe, and tremble 
grievousne!<s of God's indignai 
ments \^ich they endure, and « 
But they have not the right CI 
that their own sins by Christ' 
be pardoned and forgiven, tha 
by Christ are delivered from * 
and be made His beloved child 
of His kingdom to come. Th 
have all devils and wicked prof* 
his members, but this pure CI 
have none but those that beloz 
and be the very members of P 
endeavour themselves to perw 

Ereoepts and laws, although nuu 
ave the said pure faith which 
have it not, but only in their i 
as there is a love in the heart, 
is a faith in the mouth and i 
heart. Archbu 

FAITH— wbat it Implies. 

Faith, which is the vision 
implies three things — intellects 
of the truth, an emotion prod 
truth, and a cordial reception c 
or, in simpler words, knowledge 

Mev. Bug 



Faith is the flame that lifts the sacrifice to 
heaven. Jamet Montgomery. 
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Christian faith is the faith of t 
It is not the committing of one 
assent to any proposition, but tl 
one's being to a Being, there 
kept, guided, moulded, govern 
sessed for ever. 

Bev. Horace BuskneU, D.L 

FAITH— Keeping tlie. 

How clear it is that St. Paul 
mean very differently in the m 
f erent men ! When you find a i 
professing to believe still what 
at twenty, it may signify sometl 
or very good. It may mean c 
It may mean that long ago 
thinking, and studying, and fe 
going idong through life, and 
going out of life to God with m 
old withered handful of grass 
dead long since, which he still tl 
because they were fresh and a 



TAOa 



1 sut; ;ean ago. But be hu 
D hia biuida inrt«ul of plaDtiDg 
(M life, Bod tbej are dead. He 

**I hftve kept the futh ;" but 
non kept it Uiad tha tomh that 
■d; kccfa the mao. But there U 

man who belieToi ititi in hia 
•ted. Ha thingi that were «> 
■t lint hars KTOwn deaivr jeu- 
be joy and nief of life, like aun- 
iii,liaTa wcnad togethtr to ripeu 
j)tad Said. He aaid the creed 
g, and it waa tnwr to bim thao 
vben be ma cxmfinned. All life 
Led ht and now aa death draw* 
■ bow through death's windowa 
ta into it light and meaning tliat 
. before. He will go aaying, " I 
Lhe faith," and bold it up really 
od iTgoniua before Ooit ; and »a 
t and pLuita it in the richer Mil 
jtl life, Hia words of benediction 
i, " Well done, good and futhfnl 
x baat been faithful in theae few 
r into My jqy, and keep thj faith 
or e*er." Such be our oonatant 
■r (Teed, our ateadfaat keefHOg of 
Rtv. Ftatipt Bnokt. 

ntamad wlUt HOM uid Lora. 



■enda forth to daylight from the 



l-Ska fahb that Mki not aigbt, 
net for mmda' or (cr eign, 
bacaoae K lo*M krisbt, 
ae tbii^ gnMer, tUnga divine. 
« that gaw iball open wide, 



dfro 



y mioda Uiingi preaent, bat futh 
■a that are a great way oft. Faith 
jfle'i eye and a liona heart. It 
■ heart to bear preaent evila, and 
B^'a eye to aoe future good. It 
te patrivcha that they " aaw the 
ar off and embraced them." A 
« able to live upon good in rever- 
Dod in present fraitum. 
"'- n {CkriH AU and m AU). 



FAITH-r«Uitloii of, to Uneto. 

r onme to thia concliition, that to put 
liraclea before unbclieveia in the fore- 
front of our pleading for Chriatianity, and 
ij that tbey arv bound to believe in tbo 
ne misaion of Christ bocauaa it waa auper- 
natnrallj atttated bv theae acta of auper- 
huniui power, ia neither the way of the New 
Testament nor the method of nscommendiiw 
the Goapel which ii likely to be aucceaafuL 
The primary, the chief appeal moit be to 
the Goepcl itaeU ; to ita adaptation to msn'l 
higher nature ; to ita self -evidencing quality 
when it cornea in contact with the aoul that 
•eeka after liOD ; to ita spiritual power, and 
beauty, and glory ; to ita manifeat eflecta on 
the course of the world, and on the order and 
growth of human aocie^. Here are ample 
materiala for an aniwer to the question, 
'• What think ye of Crnusr?" But if thuac 
ful to lead men to Hia ftvt with the confea' 
aion, "Thou art the Son of God!" it will 
be l«t labour to fall back on the miiw:' 
and try by theae to awalie the oold torpid 
heart to faith in ita Redeemer. In itaelf the 
miracoloua a difficult of belief, difficult of 
proof ; a thousand perplexitie« surround it, 
the critical intellect [nitinctively rev< *' 
againat it. To accure it aoct'ptance, it ne 
to be borne ajiing on a mighty tide of mond 
evidence and Gtneu, to follow in the wake 
of nunifcsted "grace and truth;" not ■ 
logical proof, but ai pertinent iUugtration ; 
not aa bore prodigy, but as the physical 
embodiment and sign o( the spiritual power 
which redeems and aavra. 

Rtv. Dr. Quarry 
{Bdijiout B^rf. The DoniOan Latare). 

FAITH— Uie Pmthwftr to Light Uid Lora. 
Faith I anchor of the sou] amid the storms 
Which vex and tos* the oceana deep, which 

The paUiway to that Und of light and love, 
Which waits the ransomed in the world 

While thia life laala, 1 Iain would stay on 



FAITH— Without thli. bnpoulblB to neiM 

GOD. 
Futh ia the link that binds me to i 
Saviock ; good works the link that hinds i 
to my fellow.men. Faith is the light of ths 
soul, love ia tbo mirror in which it is reHected. 
The mind is the prism of faith ; the heavenly 
ray falla on it, and we call the refraction by 
the names of joy, peace, long-auflaring, gentle- 



neM, goodness, meekneas, aod tempennce. 
FaiUi without works ie a vine without grapes ; 
f«tb without love is the faith of devila. 
Faitb ia > fruit-tree, and neither oaks nor 
elm», however full of leaf, are accounted 
such. Without faith it is inapowible to please 
God : without good works it ia iinpoesible to 
attest its reality befnre men. Faith is the 
channel by whiob all that is pure and angciio 
ia received into the soul ; love is the over- 
flowing of that fountain, which guahea out 
into benevolence and goodwill to all. Faith 
sees witli the eyes, feeb with the heart, and 
worka with the hands of love. 

Hv^k A'ielwlaM Piarioii. 
TAITH— and Prayer. 

Faith hua u vision of its own, but no light 
ill ^vhich it can diatinguiah objoctA except the 
ilight of praj-or. Jiei: F. \Y. Ftiber, B.D. 

PAITfl— bath a Single Act and a Progrea- 
Eive Principle. 

Faith, in the full nuige of \\a Pauline 
meaning, ia both a single act and a progressive 
principle. Aa a sii^te iKt it is the self- 
surrendec of the soul to Gou, the laying hold 
of Ghbist, the sole means whereby we appro- 
priate this reconciling luvo, in which point 
of view it may be regarded as the root of 
the new relation of man to Odd in justifica- 
tion and adoption. 

As a prajTMniw prindple it is the renewal 
of the personal life in sanctification— a pre- 
eervation of the " rigbteousnesa of God " 
olijrfticds bestowed upon ua in the inward 
SQil ever-deepening rightoouanesa of our own 
life ; it ia, in fact, a new and apiritual life, 
lived in the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved us and gave Himself for us. 

liof. Canon Farrar, U.D^ F.R,S. 
TAITH— OOD'S Promises tbe LlTo of. 

Faith can diaoover the Sun of Righteoiis- 
nesa aometimes through the darkest douds, 
and when it cannot lay hold on a pmaiir, it 
may fasten on on attribute of our covenant 
Gou. GoD'spromisesarethelifeof faith,Bnd 
faith gives life to the protnlaes ; and if nothing 
is too hard for Go]>, nothing (that is pro- 
mised) ia too high for faith. 

Dr. EdiBBTd A iroaimitk, 
TATTB—iB Batisfled with the Promisee. 

Faith in GoD'a promises may bo compared 
M a bank-note : the man who him a bank- 
note looks upon himself as possessed of so 
much money, though at present it is only bo 
much paper ; so faith is as well satialied with 
the pivmieea as if he had immediately all 
the bleaaings contained in them. Weak foitb 
■ays, " Got) can save mo if He wUJ ; " strong 
I02 



futh saith, "God both can and will an 
me." If UoD gives you Paul's fsith jm 
will be sure to have James's good works. 

Far. AuguMtai Tt/ptaif. 

FAITH In Ctrist-th* Seed of HoMe Worb, 
The chief charm of high views of Christ i^ 
that they dn, wherever they are weloimBl 
into the soul, unspeakably strengthcD good- 
ness, encoursee feeble i^olutions, rvduuble 
seal, enliven Uie Church, blew and aduni lite 
world with the fruit of righteoosneaa, For 
there is no spring to individual eicellami 
like tbe feeling of the pure presence mil 
pereooaj inttrcesaion of the Divine ilieta. 
, There is no power to muse and melt Itae 
sinning soul of unbelief like the condescauiDi) 
uf that tender Redeemer, who left the gin? 
on high, with a promise of pardon is His 
hand, for the bittamess of Gethsemoae •aJ 
the anguish of the cross. There is no gl»ac« 
for reverent eves across the great 
histoiy BO satisfying and — — " ■- 
oa that which beholds Ui 
revealed that Goci hath made 
will judge all, odministering the wlicJo 
government of our race, from Alphi to 
Omega. There is no seed of noble work" 
between man and man bo fruitful as a haitf 
faith in the charity and the purity eT ^ 
Christ who took our flesh. So it k»s in lis 
wonderful adaptations and attuning of M^ 
nature,^wo know not altogtthei '^- *-' 
we thoiGt God " " ' ' 

Him Gon wa) 
That 

is the wisdom of God uid the power of GoC 
unto salvation to all thorn that believe W> 
must heed both parts of John's tnofsl^ 
exhortation,— "Believe in the Sim of RoP," 
and "Love one another." And so in It* 
blessed conununion of His Cborcb, whinre He 
dwells, looking along the line of that bri^t 
order of revelation,— the one GoD, the 
Saviour coming forth out of the glory of ilil 
bosom, and tSe Comforter which ChkiW 
scndeth evenaore, — we can gratefully tall* 1 
up the anthems of the elder time, and lay : I 
" All praise and dondnion to Him that sittetb I 
on the throne, and unto the lAmb ! " I 
"Glory be to the Father, and to Hie Son, 
and to the Holy Spirit ! " 
BinlU Fxv. J. JJ. Huraiitgdon, D,D., Bitkopi^ 
Crnirai A'cw lori iStrmoat/or t/ic Pcoplt). 

FAITH— Tmrt 
Confeaa the Almighty just, 
And where you can't unriddle, .earn to trust. 
Tlu>ma4 ParKxU, 



Lt but thnmgll 
3 be brought to "nw- 
Jon. It IS tbe &>*■ 



FATATiTTY 



-tlM Heart tliat TniiU for ever 

Id leans on its parent's breast, 
there its cares and is at rest ; 
d sits singing b j his nest» 

And tells aloud 
It in Goo^ and so is blest 

'Neath every doad. 

no store, he sows no seed, 
gi aloud, and doth not heed ; 
ing stream or grassy mead. 

He sings to shame 
ho forget, in fear of ne^ 

A Fatukb's name. 

at that trusts for ever sings, 
2ls as light as it had wings ; 
of peace ¥rithin it springs ; 

Come good or ill, 
er to-daj, to-morrow brings. 

It U His wiU. 

Rev, I$aae WtUiatM, 

load can overshadow a true Christian 
faith will discern a rainbow in it. 

Bithop Home. 

iOGD—iU Cowardice. 

speak false when there is none to 

JatMM BeaUie. 

[00]>— ita Beddeasneia. 

hood comes over the rampart which 
iaids. 

Bev. Stopford A, Brooke, MM 

They require 
een the hearts of lions, breath of 
rs, 
1 the fierceness toa 

John PUtcher. 
LOW to keep. 

I this a fast, to keep 

The larder lean 

And dean 
zom fat of veals and sheep ? 

\ it to quit the dish 

Of flesh, yet still 

To fill 
he platter hi^ with fish? 

( it to fast an hour, 

Or ragged to go. 

Or show 
downcast look, or snore ? 

o ; 'tis a fast to dole 

Tliy sheaf of wheat 

And meat 
nto the huigry soul 
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It is to fast from strife^ 

From old debate 

And hate. 
To drcumdse thy life. 

To show a heart grief -rent, 

To starve thy sin. 

Not bin ; 
And that's to keep thy Lent. 

Robert fferriek. 



When thou a fast wouldst keep. 

Make not thy homage cheap 

By publishing its signs to every eye ; 

But let it be between 

Thyself and the Unseen, 

So shaU it gain acceptance 

Froin on h^h. 

Bernard Barton, 



Lord, instruct us to improve our fast 
By starving sin, and taking such repast 

As may our faults control ; 
That every man may revel at his door. 
Not in his parlour ; banqueting the poor. 

And among those his souL 

George Herbert. 

FATALmr. 

He seems to hear a heavenly friend. 
And through thick vdls to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. 

The end and the beginning vex 

His reason ; many things perplex. 

With motions, checks, and counter-checks. 

He knows a baseness in his blood. 

At some strange war with something good. 

He may not do the thing he would. 

Alfred Tennyson, 



He is an able speaker who can discover to 
each man the contradiction by which he errs, 
and prove dearly to him that what he would 
he doth not, and what he would not do, that 
he doth. EpUietuM. 



What is it, Ludlius, that when ye intend 
to go one way still drives you another? What 
is it that thwarto your spirit ? Seneca, 

Araspes says to Cyrus : ** I have plainly two 
souls ; for a single soul cannot be a good one 
and a bad one at the same time ; nor can it 
at the same time affect both noble actions 
and vile ones. It cannot incline and be 
averse to the same things at the same time ; 
but it is plain there are two souls; and 
when the good one prevails, it does noble 
things; when the bad one prevails, it at- 
tempts vile things." Xenophon, 



TEAR 



Another preoqpt is that which Aristotle 
mentioiieth by the way, which is to bear 
ever towards the oontraiy extreme of that 
whereonto we are by natare inclined; like 
unto the rowing against the stream, or mak* 
ing a wand straight by bending him oontraiy 
to his natural crookedness. Lord Bacon, 



As there is much beast and some devil in 
man, so is there some angel and some €rOD 
in him. The beast and the devil may be 
conquered, but in this life never destroyed. 

S. T. Coleridffe. 

FEAR— The, that Is Acceptable to GOD. 

The fear acceptable to €rOD is a filial fear, 
an awful reverence of the Divine nature pro- 
ceeding from a just esteem of His perfec- 
tion, which produces in us an inclination to 
His service, and an unvrillingness to offend 
Him. 3r, John Bo^en, 



" Happy is the man who feareth always.*' 
Holy /ear is identical with happinetM, It is 
a fear of reverence, not of bondage ; of cau- 
tion, not of distrust; of diligence, not of 
despondency. Pear keeps the heart tender 
and the soul safe. Rev, Charles Bridget 

{On Proverht), 

FBA&— the Ague of tbe Bool. 

Shun fear ; it is the ague of the soul, a 
passion man created for himself; for sure 
that cramp of Nature could not dwell in the 
warm realms of gloiy. Aaron HilL 

FBAB— Appeal to. In Chrlstlaii Preabblng. 

What are we to say of that i^peal to fear 
which is denounced with such scorn and 
vehemence by the Christianity that claims 
to be " liberal," and teaches us to bring our 
religious faith into harmony with the spirit 
of the nineteenth century ? I think that we 
have to ask ourselves, first of all, whether 
those who continue in revolt against €rOD 
and who refuse to receive the Christian 
redemption have anything to fear ? One of 
the soundest and noblest elements of the in- 
tellectual temper of the nineteenth century 
is its respect for facts. The great lesson 
which scientific men have been txying to 
teach us is, that we cannot make a universe 
out of our own heads. Of late, indeed, 
scientific men themselves seem to have some- 
times forgotten their own lesson ; and, by a 
singular Nemesis, some daring scientific 
speculations on the origin and constitution 
of the universe have recently been sharply 
criticised by Dr. Bridges, one of the chief 
English representatives of orthodox Poeitiv- 
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ism — not of orthodox Christianit 
ground that they violate the fu 
canons of scientific inquiry. 1 
describe themselves as ** liberal ** 
seem to me to be open to criti 
similar kind. We may resent the 
of sdentific methods into the tiptken 
and religion, but if moralists and 1 
can leam nothing else from sci 
should, at least, leam this — that f 1 
govern speculation, and that if s 
however brilliant and charming, 
its pride to acknowledge their aut 
facts will always be strong enoi^ 
their own. 

I ask again whether those who ( 
revolt against GrOD and who p 
reject the Christian redemption 
thing to fear? Chbist spoke of ' 
that dieth not and the fire tl 
quenched.*' He said that ther 
" wailing and gnashing of teeth *' 
wicked are severed from the jus 
into ** the furnace of fire ; " that 1 
and slothful servant will be driv* 
darkness without, when the Lc 
returns to hold high festival in lig 
with those who have served Hii 
that when He comes with His fa 
and sits on the throne of His gloi 
say to the unmerciful, " Depart fr 
ciused.** St Paul speaks of the 
tion and wrath, tribulation and 
which are to come upon those whc 
law of God and break it ; and li 
that obey not the Gospel of our I 
Christ that they will be *'pun 
everlasting destruction." Had Si 
authority to declare that this a 
menaces the impenitent ? He wl 
seek and to save the lost, was 1 
His own mind when He affirmed 
all nations are gathered before Hi 
separate them into two companiet 
He will pronounce a curse on tho 
on His left hand, and comman< 
depart from His presence into 
fire? Is this His settled purpose! 
carry it out — not shrinking from 
penalties which He threatens to i 
those whom He condemns? A] 
actually know about the future — 1 
knoWf as distinguished from what \ 
from what we infer, from what w( 
leam from Him who has brougl 
immortality to light through the ( 
who has also declared that im 
woes are the destiny of the ur 
Christ's testimony to be trusted 
I the first question which we have t 



FBAB 

About the piedae meamre wad chkncter 
md dontioD of the evils of which he speaks, 
ion auj be niieertuii. To iniiit thmt the 
at vill be poniBhtui in mateiul 6nn li u 
imtioiul ■■ to inaiit that the uvikI will 
d»ell ia K citj j*Tcd with moteriaJ gold. 
YnimE} think t^ the Unguage of Cmbwt 
■id Hi> Apwtka inggots that althnugh the 
dgou of the ooDdemnnl ia irtevocable, their 
nEainp will end in the cihaiution of life 
ai Mnogth, and in a Becnod dvath, fniin 
*bidl there will be no reaiurection. You 
aij mn think that puamblj there ie Bome 
i"tneinttie revelation of the eternal future, 
•ad that He who will tint command the 
>idsl to depuit frum Him will afterwards 
■Hi tbtm in the dewlation tu which Hii 
°n mri bad baniabed then), and will 
■Bni, not without niccera, to bring them 
1x1 ta light and to Gou. Ymi moit inter- 
P4 tlie teaching of Chribt for yourMlves, 
aBambcring onlv that yiTu have to discover 
~BCi what Hia words nuLy be niade to mean, 
— Int irliat thej meant ; but however jou 
iKapRt it, does there uut remaiD something 
*BT Hpalliug (or the impenitent to f eakT ? 
iii nOe tluB remoinii, is It not a ground 
M vtiefa you may rat some of the strongest 
■d aat effective arguments for renoimoing 
^ ind mibtnitting to the authority of God* 
Sa. W. Halt {Lfctitretoa I'reathinj). 

RU-nilal and B<mie. 

An ira two kinds of fear ; one full of 
■^•diiui watchfnlneea, of an^tioui appre- 
ndDa, of trejodation, terror, and dismay ; 
Ik other soch as can dweU in the same 
■art with confidence and love, and is but 
•wUr form of reverence. Filial fear of 
"H> ii ■ dutjr, slavieh and tervite dread 
^ Kin it a nn. Filial fear ihrinkB from 
*'• KnUt fear only froni the smart of 
WMiiiii lilt. Filial fear keeps men from 
JJWiiig from the living Goo, servile (ear 
™9 them from Him, even as it impelled 
^ofnt parents to bide themielves amongst 
>■ tncs when they heard the Vince of the 
U«I> God walking in the garden. By 
tlitl fttr men an made like the man CHSiaT 
*^^ iqico wbom rested the spirit of wia- 
** Md miticwtanding, the spirit of counsel 
*^ ^i^A, Ih* spirit of knowted|{e and of 
'*• liar ef the LobD. By servile fear they 
III? I» Man) fnnn ini'|uitj, as the wolf 
^ the sbeepfidd by the riiepherd's gun, 
"A it does no more to make them holy than 
^Ught does to betray the wolfs ferocity. 
^■•1 (aar animatei <u tn avoid whatever 
*^be oSeDsive to our Heavenly Father, 
'H if the expieaiuo may be allowed, to 
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consult Hia feelings and desires ; but servile 
fear, as it springs from selfishness, causes us 
only tu care for ourselves, and at best makes 
us not better, but only a little mom prttdent 
than the devil, J{. A. Hrrlram. 

FSAS-Of the LOBD. 

The fear of the LoHTi Is clean, finit, aub- 
jortively, or in itself. Fear a a pure, ciyatal, 
orient grace; there is no spot in it. Secondly, 
it is clean effectivHlj ; it Is a cluanser. 
Fear is a purifying grace, I^et us cleanse 
onttelvEB from all nltbiness of the flesh and 
of the spirit, perfecting holinea in the fear 
of the Lord (z Cor. vil. I). These two 
go still together : " Fear the LoKli and 
depart from evil " (Prov. iii. 7}. Yea, the 
fear of the LoBD is a fountain of life to 
depart from the snares of death" {Prov. 
xW. 27), meaning either ain, which ia a spiri- 
tual death, or damnation, which is an ever- 
lasting death. Ag^a "the fear of the 
lOiUi is to depart from evil" (Prov. vlit 
13). The very definition of holy fear con- 
sists in our abhorrence oE that which is 
unholy. Once more, "By the fear of the 
Lord men depart from evil." They depart 
from evil by the help of this good fear ; — 
first, not to do what is forbidden; and 
secondly, not to feel what is threatened. 
Fear is tjie bank which keeps the black and 
dead sea of sin frum overflowing. It i» the 
golden bridle which checks uur headstrong 
h;3ts when they would either run ua out of 
the straight way of life, or run us into the 
brood way of death and destruction. 

Jiei: JoKpk Caryl. 

FEAS — of Han. 

While its inflnence is so subtle that it 
eecapea men's observation unless they am 
declaring war against it, it is the earliest, the 
latest, the most infectious, the most universal, 
the most oveiapreading. the deadliest disease 
of the BouL It antedotea paesiim and it out- 
lives it ; it occasions countless sins, but itself 
is hid nnder the sins wliich it occasions ; it 
destroys the goodness of all which seems 
good, bat is uufelt like paralyiiis ; it nips all 
wakening good, but ia unseen like the froet- 
wind ; it pleads a hatred of hypocrisy and of 
profession, and is itself the wuno hypocrisy 
of the two. an hypocrisy of evil \ to the 
young it puts on the appearance of good- 
nature ; to the elder, of courtesy ; to the 
saint, of charity : nothing is too low. nothing 
too high for its attacks. Whatever may, 
after the Bay of Pentecost, have been the 
remaining infirmities of Apostles, one fault 
alone is recorded in Holy Scripture, one 
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undue deference to ihe opinion of man on 
the part of St. Peter. And yet no one 
scarcely is too openly debased to feel it. 
Its power is known in holding down or 
plunging in deeper sin, accomplices in guilt ; 
among the educated, it is the most frequent 
cause of self-miurder. Among the damned 
in hell, few probably, in comparison, incurred 
their doom through self -originated guilt; 
most, probably, were seduced before they 
became seducers, and were initiated or re- 
tained in guilt by being ** ashamed to be less 
shameless. The turning-point of most has, 
at one time, been non-resistance to the tor- 
rent of evil example, yielding up their know- 
ledge of right to the influence of habitual 
sinners. 

False fear of man, in Aaron, formed the 
golden calf, which, after five centuries, be- 
came the type of that which rent away ten 
tribes of his people from the worship of his 
God. In Herod, it gave the head of John 
the Baptist to a dancer ; in another Herod, 
it " slew James the brother of John with the 
sword, and would have slain St. Peter ; " in 
the multitudes, it first feared to own Christ 
and speak cfpeidy of Him, and then it cried, 
" Crucify ICm, crucify Him ! " in Pilate, it 
washed its hands, but condemned Him to be 
crucified. In Aaron, the one sin to which 
he was overborne through the fear, probably, 
of some worse apostasy of his people, was 
mitigated doubtless by its motive. He lost 
Canaan, not heaven ; and Holy Scripturo 
has sealed as a saint him who seemed to be 
on the vei^e of becoming an apostate. But 
the inherent hatefulness of this cowardly 
yielding to man's judgment is one and the 
same, that, untempted by violence of passion, 
unexcused by plea of ignorance, unsurprised 
by the suddenness of assault, man, for fear of 
jnan's opinion, against the dear light of his 
own conscience and God's voice within him, 
wilfully, deliberately, in cold blood, does 
what he knows to be displeasing to God or 
omits what he knows that GoD requires, 
preferring the creature to the Creator, the 
fleeting praise of men — and of what men ! — 
to the eternal praise of Almighty God. 

The senselessness of the sin aggravates its 
enormity. All sin is folly ; for it is to barter 
eternal good for a fleeting gratification, which 
perishes ere men grasp it. Men smile at the 
ignorance of savages, who gave their gold, to 
them a drug, in exchange for baubles of glass. 
Wise were they and philosophers compared 
to those who barter eternity for time. But 
among sins, to sin against the clear light of 
God, with little or no temptation, is the 
greater contempt of GrOD. And in this sin 
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of fear of man's opinion or man's ridicol 
nothing is set against the will of God bt 
the will of man. God commands, as it mi 
be, or forbids, on pain of the loss ol H 
blissful favour and of the light of His ookd 
tenanoe, and, in the end, on pain of H 
everlasting displeasure. The world forbi< 
or commands, in direct contradiction of ti 
command or prohibition of GrOD^ on psin 
its momentary ridicule or fleeting oontem} 
The creature is compared with uie Cieit( 
and man is feared, God drapised. 
Jiev. E, B, Piuey, D.J), (Unitfeniiy Senm 

FEEUNG— and the Beantlfal. 

I am not carved from stone, and cannot be 
Music without emotion, nor unmoved 
Look on a flower, or aught that's beantifa 

MamU 

FEELINa— and Thought. 

There is much contention among n 
whether thought or feeling is the better ; \ 
feeling is the bow and thought the srro 
and every good aroher must have bo> 
Alone, one is as helpless as the other. T 
head gives artillery, the heart powder. T 
one aims and the other fires. 

Rev, Ilenry Ward BeeA 

FILIAL Piety. 

Filial piety ! It is the primeval bond 
society — it is that instinctive principle whi 
panting for its proper good, soothes unbid( 
each sense and sensibility of man. It n 
quivers on every lip, it now beams fr 
every eye, it is an emanation of that gn 
tude which, softening under the sense 
recollected good, is eager to own the v: 
countless debt it never, alas ! can pay foi 
many long years of unceasing solidtw 
honourable self-denials, life-preserving ca 
It is that part of our practice where d 
drops its awe, where reverence refines i 
love ; it asks no aid of memory ; it needs 
the deductions of reason ; pre-existing, p 
mount over all, whether law or human i 
few arguments can increase and none 
diminish it. It is the sacrament of 
nature — not only the duty but the indulge 
of man ; it is his first great privilege, 
amongst his last most endearing delists 
causes the bosom to glow with reverter 
love ; it requites the visitations of Nature, 
retains the blessings that have been recei' 
it fires emotion into vital principle, it ren 
habituated instinct into a master -pas 
sways all the sweetest energies of man, h 
over each vicissitude of aSl that must 
away, aids the melancholy virtues in theii 
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ad tuks o£ life, to cheer the langaon of 
ifecrepttode and age, explores ihe thought, 
bdwbat the aching eye, and breathes sweet 
moUtioa even in the awful moment of 
fiwohition. Rev. l%omai Sheridan, 



nUAL n$tj in inttquity. 

"Stge lire!'* then answered Pero, "sweet 

from thee 
Divbe philosophy's severest lore 
Filli on my ear Uke starry harmony. 
Hence leam I not the question, but adore — 
Lo! I submit. The will of Fate be 

done — 
Change known by Heaven on earth 
may be begun." 

^^ each the other cheered, as sitting 

there 
JHKWDwiig on the dungeon-floor, till stirred 
u both keen hunger toward other cheer, 
For hody, tm the interchanging word 

late fed the nund ; and Cimon there 

forlorn 
Had needed food a day and night and 
mom. 

zet noQght thereof spake he. In silence 

Item 
HnolTed what malice had imposed to bear ; 
Till Pero'g Appetite new-edged, in turn, 
By her ni^t- watch and the sharp morning 

^1 
She laid, "But we want food"— then 

roie and went, 
While Cimon mutely smiled at her 

intent 

^ VQtt, snd asked the gaoler, as of 

ooQne, 
for bread, or for what else might be their fare 
" *at rnde home wherein they dwelt 

perforce. 
«• h^ iier with grave looks, a rigid air, 
^^ with a moving brow, denial made, 
And even to bring in nourishment f or- 
hsde. 

5«jke knew all the peril that hung o'er 
Jhe We of her beloved Father dear, 
™ F^ mto the cell, and him before 
^"*t oee to face, and looked like sculptured 

^ from the resignation of his eye 
^ gathered patience great o'er agony. 

* . • a . • . 

J^^JJof Piety ! the world shall feel 
j^ hold in everlasting memory 
}r* ^ example of thy holy zeaL 
^'^^fower! I bow before thy majesty ! 
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And with new force now turn again to | 

tell 
After such pregnant instance what 

befelL 

Thus day by day was Cimon visited 
By pious Pero, and thus day by day 
Was with her milk as by a mother fed« 
And duly as she came and went away. 

The gaoler searched, but found on her 
no food, 

TUl grew his wonder to solicitude. 

Hence he resolved that on the morrow he 
Would keep strict watch upon her, and 

steal in 
To Cimon's cell and leam the mystery. 
She came as she was wont — (the wreath to win 
Of triumph for her deed) — and to her sire 
Gave the full breast, quenching his 
famine's ire. 

Heedless of aU but him, o'er him she bent 
Her heavenly face — how happy and how f air ! — 
In loving contemplation reverent. 
It was a vision beautiful and rare ; 

A god had worshipped had he seen the 

twain. 
And wished him mortal, such renown 
to gain. 

She heard not when the gaoler ope'd the 

door 
A little space, and, looking, was amazed, 
And, by his wonder led, came them before. 
His heart leapt up, his eyes with light were 
dazed, 
A radiance seemed to rainbow them 

about; — 
And, having knelt, he prayed, and then 
passed out. 

" After consulting with himself a while, the 
gaoler proceeds to the Senate, which was then 
sitting, and tells what he has seen." 

No wonder that incredulous they heard. 
And would depute a senator to go 
To Cimon's cell, while they thereon con- 
ferred : 
The tale proved true — ^ye gods ! their tears 
did flow : 
And all unto the spot repaired with 

speed. 
That pious sign, that miracle to heed. 

Then they believed that in the human heart 
Was something noble, regal — nay, divine— 
And gave acknowledgment in generous 

part 
To them who in that cell had reared a 

shrine — 
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And with one voioe pronounced old 

Cimon free, 
Themselves first knowing then true 

liberty. John A, Heraud. 

FINITE— The. 

The finite is annihilated in the presence of 
infinity, and becomes a simple nothing. 

Blaise PaacaL 

FIXEDNESS of Purpose. 

His way once chose, he forward thrust out- 
right, 
Nor turned aside for danger or delight. 

Abrdham CcwUy, 

FIXEDNESS Of Porpoie— under Failure. 

If I interpret well jour words, I own 
It troubles me but little that your aims, 
Vast in their dawning, and most likely grown 
Extravagantly since, have baffled you. 
Perchance I am glad ; you merit greater 

praise; 
Because they are too glorious to be gained, 
You do not blindly clmg to them and die ; 
You fell, but have not sullenly refused 
To rise, because an angel worsted you 
In wrestling, though the world holds not 

your peer ; 
And though too harsh and sudden is the 

change 
To yield consent as yet, still you pursue 
The imgracious path, as though 'twere rosy- 
strewn. 
1^ well ; and your reward, or soon or late, 
Will come from Him whom no man serves 



m vam. 



Robert Browning (Paracelsus). 



FLATTEBT— Danger of. 

Christian ! thou knowest ihou carriest 
gunpowder about thee. Desire them that 
carry fire to keep at a distance. It is a 
dangerous crisis when a proud heart meets 
with flattering lips. John Flavd, 

FLOWERS— their Leeson. 

A pious acquaintance, remarkable for the 

3uaint shrewdness of his observations, one 
ay, when walking in a garden, having pulled 
a flower of exquisite loveliness, after express- 
ing, in his own characteristic way, his ad- 
miration of its various beauties, took up a clod 
of the soil in his other hand, and naively but 
emphatically exclaimed, "What but Almighty 
power could extract that from this?" If 
there was anything ludicrous in the manner, 
there was nothing but truth and sublimity 
in the sentiment. Eveiything in the opera- 
io8 



Uons of the Creator is worthy < 
admiration, but I scarcely know ax 
the inanimate world which brings 
and concentrates so many wonders 
ing wisdom and benevolence as the 
and qualities of a flower ; and assi 
a little is added to the surprise i 
feeling with which this delightful { 
is contemplated when we think of 
materials from which it is elaborai 
beauty of form and colour, the sw 
the fragrance, the delicate and skil 
of the organisation, the careful 
the forethought, the contrivance^ t 
of parts as regards the propagati 
species, the adaptations to the m 
and enjoyment of the insect tribes 
duced by the artificial union of a f 
and apparently imfit substances, c 
to excite in the reflecting mind 
lively sentiments of astonishmeni 
force upon it the conviction that h^ 
doubt, is the finger of God. Bishop 

FOIBLES. 

The wise man has his foibles as i 
fool. But the difference betweei 
that the foibles of the one are know 
self and concealed from the work 
foibles of the other are known to 
and concealed from himself. 

Rev, John Mc 

FORBEARANCE— to our Brother. 

Is it worth while that we jostle a 1 
Bearing his load on the rough rot 

Is it worth while that we jeer at et 
In blackness of heart? — that ^ 

the knife ? 
God pity us all in our pitiful str 

God pity us all as we jostle each o 

God pardon us all for the trium] 

When a fellow goes down 'neath I 

the heather, 

Pierced to the heart : words s 

than steel. 
And mightier far for woe or for 

Were it not well, in this brief Kttli 
On over the isthmus, down into 

We give him a fish instead of a sei 
Ere folding the hands to be and 
For ever and aye in dust at his i 

Look at the roses saluting each otl 
Look at the herds all at pea< 

plain — 
Man, and man only, makes wa 

brother, 
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Might [n ha beirt at hia peril uid 
ed by the betuU that go down on the 



y Di >U I Time eftooon will tumbla 
' D* together like lnvr« in k guit, 
aied indeed down into the diut. 
xipUn MHier {Songt of Ike Stn-land). 

-and the 0<Mp«I 

I who Kck to crunp and mnold the 
I life in ita work, itii chaiacter, and 
Up by hnmui enactmenU, sin against 
natoni. The Chineae Inndage the 
hdr infanta, and <iime Indiana press 
id flatten the skuUi of their children, 
re like than who would make al] 
> people walk with the aame eccleni- 
gait, and all eiprew tbemselvea in 
e Tcihal creedi. Fundamentally, our 
n alikd, Tbey perfonn their opera- 
aeoordanoe with the aame lawa ; bnt 
mauifeatcd thoughts and habila they 
cndleaa divcnity. He who «ent the 
i1k> made the hiunan miiid ; and it 
we tolerate natural differences that 
re ni the end the greatest unit;. The 
iha ii forocd much against his will 
ticnlar oooiaea of thought and rend- 
1 probably end by being just the 

at that which his guanlians pur- 
and the natian ur Church bound 
J law to work and worship within 
^roores, will probably end by tearing 

it* bonds, or perhaps by burning 
I the deatmctive lire of reformation 
ilntion. We cannot suppose that the 
3 in Gatatia, and those in Ephesus, 
ind Tleasalnnica wunihipped accord- 
le same outward form. The Apostle 
ittle for these eilenuklities ; nay, 
\» the first to desire that, as the 
• had the not of the matter in them, 
mid each brins forth fruit suitable 
own spiritnaj climate, 
ave not advanctsj far in the Christian 
ve cannot wish Godtpe^l t^i every 
of Christ, and rejoice at true Kiiiritual 
ly under whatever form we observe 
' haTe we advanced far in intelligence 
o not detect the same vital truths 
H! many varions fonna of eoclestaaticBl 
which they are profeiised and held, 
nity is a spirit more than a creed ; it 
to the heart more than to the in- 
itt aim ia (o infuse into our natures 



love to OOD and love to man ; it is Gon'B 
great deliverance from sin, and salvation to 
a life of holiness. Wherever we too these 
fruits abound we may rejoice ; wherever the 
spirit of true and (piritoal adoration eiista 
we may woiship ; wherever Chrixt out Loim 
Is exalted ss ^vionr and King we may 
recognise our brethren and kinsmen. 
Saiaiui Peanoti, M.A. 
{Semim on tht £pMU hi Uie (Jatatiani). 

F0B6I7BHESB. 

The forgiveness wc want is infinite, ohange- 
lesH, everlasting. Ren. J. llarriti'jina Enini. 

FOKaiTENSaB—thTongh Cbilft. 

The soul that looks after it in earnest must 
consider what it lost. How light do mo«t 
men make of pardon I What an easy thmg is 
it to be acquainted with it l and no very hard 
matter to obtain it. But to hold coinmunion 
with God in the blood of HU Son ia a thing 
of a different nature than is ones dreamed irf 
by many, who think they know well enough 
what it is to be pardoned. " Gori be nierci- 
ful " is a common saying, and ss coiiiniun to 
desire He would be 80 "for Christ's sake." 
Poor creatures are cost in the mould of such 
eipressions who know neither GoD, nor 
mercy, nor CflUIBT, nor anything of the 
mystery of the GoapeL Others look on the 
outside of the crow to see into the myitery 
of the love of the Father working in the 
blood of the Mediator. To consider by faith 
the great transaction of Divine wisdom, 
justice, and mercy therein, how few attain 
unto it ! To come unto Gob by Christ (or 
furgiveneiu, and therein to behold the law 
issuing all its threats and curses in His blood 
and losing ibt sting, putting an end unto its 
obligation unto punishment ; in the croKS to 
see all sins gathered up in the hands of Gon'H 
justice, and made to meet on the Mediator ; 
and eternal love springing forth triumphantly 
from His hloiid, flourishinginto pardon, grace, 
mercy, forgiveness, — this the heart of a sinner 
can be enlarged onto only by the Spirit of 

God. John OicTB. 

FOUatVUH £88— CandlUon* ot 

The forgi venesfl of Goii spring undoubtedly 
frrmi His love — eo the whole Bible declares. 
But Hia love meets with an obstacle in His 
justice. Sin is so grave a fact that it hss, 
indeed, originated this oonilict between the 
attributes of God, justice requiring that the 
sinner should he dealt with according to hia 
deeds, and love demanding hifl forgiveneMr, 
The obstacle opposed to love by justice had 
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to be removed, in order that free course 
might be given to the gracious wish of Gon 
to exercise on our behalf His prerogative of 
pardon. This is precisely the result which 
nas been reached by means of that great 
manifestation of justice to which the con- 
science of mankind has given its adhesion, in 
the first place to Christ Himself, and then 
again in each individual believer. Divine 
justice does not require, in order to leave the 
way open to mercy, to have its demands 
satisfied in act, but only to be recognised. 
Upon this recognition depends, in fact, the 
restoration of him who has put a slight upon 
these claims by sinning. Towards one who 
acknowledges Him, justice lays aside her 
arms, and love is free to unfold her treasures. 
We can understand, therefore, why we find 
the Atonement made by Christ, and the 
faith by which we appropriate it to ourselves, 
to be the conditions of our reconciliation. 
There is nothing arbitrary in this. Faith in 
the Atonement becomes itself an atonement. 
Its virtue in this respect is not derived from 
its intensity^ nor even from its naturt, so 
essentially moral — characteristics always im- 
perfect — ^but from its object^ the perfect expia- 
tion made by Christ. That which satisfies 
justice is not a certain quantum of suffering 
equivalent to a certain quantum of sin ; but 
it is, on the part of God, the complete revela- 
tion of this attribute of His Being ; on the 
part of man, the unqualified adhesion which 
he gives to this revelation. Now this it is 
precisely which faith discerns in the sacrifice 
of Jesus, and which God, on His part, sees 
in faith. P. Godet, D.D. 

(Studies on ike New Testament), 

FOBOIVENESB — mylne and Hmnan con- 
trasted. 

How great is the contrast between that 
forgiveness to which we lay claim from God 
towards us, and our temper towards others ! 
God, we expect, will forgive us great offences 
— offences many times repeated ; and will 
forgive them freely, liberally, and from the 
heart But we are offended at our neighbour, 
perhaps, for the merest trifles, and for an 
injury only once offered ; and we are but 
half reconciled when we seem to foi^ve. 
Even an uncertain humour, an ambiguous 
word, or a suspected look, will inflame our 
anger ; and hardly any persuasion will in- 
duce us for a long time to relent. 

H. Thornton, 
F0RGIVEKE8S— a mvine Lav. 

To conquer hate. 
And in its place to cherish love unfeigned, 
Porgiveness and forgetfulness of wrongs, 
no 



No precepts but the perfect law of C 
No tecuiher but the blessed Son of Go 
Could e'er instruct mankind. 

a P. 

FOBaiVENSSS— and Lav. ' 

Nothing is more evident, to any ( 
cares to understand what is to be doi 
that the mere passing of the word 
constitutes no new relation. It may 
the forriving party only says it jus 
quit of his adversary. He does it as 
letting go or waiving of the man, n 
true taking hold of him rather for 
brotherhood's sake. He is only t 
quite commonly, in this letting go, 
be let go himself, and have his ob 
ended. Sometimes it will be even t 
if not spoken aloud, **Yes, I foigi' 
but I hope never to see him again." 
will be said, " Yes, I foi^ve, but I ca 
forget." Or, again, *'Yes, and I 
much care whether he repents of hii 
or not, if only I can be quit of all 
tion with him." I cannot specify, an 
not, all the loose ways and turns o 
sentiment by which this g^race of forg 
is corrupted and made to be no grace 
but only a plausible indifference un* 
guises of grace. It is how often but 
of hypocrisy under which the forgivii 
is hidden from his own discovery. 

AH this in a way of transition ; th 
referred to are only cases where irresp 
self-serving, worldly men, whether no 
Christian or not, cheapen the duty 
giveness by light performance, or sli] 
evasions and tricks of words. But tl 
troubles of mind in respect to this m; 
forgiveness that are real, and are encoi 
by the best and holiest men. They n 
be forgiving, and live in the habit of 
versally. Is it not the love of God th 
have accepted as their ruling prind 
joy — love, that is, to everybody, in 
even their enemies? Yes, but the 
God prepares not even Him to foq 
itself, as we shall by and by see. Nc 
certainly will it prepare any best an 
loving of mankind to forgive. We \ 
certain modes of speaking which \m\ 
love is a kind of total virtue, and wij 
all other graces and virtues with it. 
will, in the sense of causation, or o 
their causative spring. But it does no 
that it will dispense forgiveness with< 
preparing the necessary antecedent p 
tions. A good man lives in the unqi 
able sway of imiversal love to his ku 
then, one of them does him a bitter 
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be therefore lamich an absolute forgive- 
} on him ? If h« were nothing but love 
he were no complete moral nature — he 
^t But he is a complete moral nature, 
ing other involuntaiy s^timents that 
le into play alongside of love, and partly 
Hi sake---the sense of being hurt by 
ng, indignations against wrong done t^ 
en, disgusts to w^ is loathsome, con- 
ipt of lies, hatred of (^ression, anger hot 
nut cruel humanities — aU these animoei- 
I or revulsioiis of feeling fasten their grip 
the malefactor sins and refuse to let go. 
d thej do it as for society and the law- 
te of discipline ; composing a court of 
itrament that we call moral opinion, which 
pi sll wrongdoing and wrongdoers under 
ctioos of public (^robrium and silent 
demnation. Filling an office so important, 
7 mtut not be extirpated under any pre- 
t of forgiveness. They require to be some- 
r Dsstered, and somehow so remain. And 
Ripreme art of forgiveness will consist 
bdmg how to embrace the unworthy as 
iiej were not unworthy, or how to have 
m itill on hand when they will not suffer 
foigiveness to pass. Which supreme art 
be way of propitiation — alwajrs concerned 
the reoonoliation of moral natures sepa- 
td by injuries. Rtv, Dr. BtuhneU. 

MlVJUIiS8&— not alwasn Keal 

it 11 easy enough for us to forgive, in 
ids St lagt, a man who has injured us. 
7 enough to make up our minds that we 
1 not revenge ourselves. Easy enough to 
ermine, even, that we will return good 
evil to him, and do him a kindness when 
We a chance. Yes, we would not hurt 
1 for the worid ; but what if God hurt 
1? What if be hurt himself? What if 
loit his mon^? What if his children 
Bedont ill? What if he made a fool of 
ittlf and came to shame? What if he 
ft found out and exposed, as we fancy 
i be deserves? Should we be so very 
7? We should not punish him ourselves, 
c But do we never catch ourselves think- 
f vbether God may not punish him ; 
Bddng of that with a bare, secret satis- 
te ; almost ho|nng for it at last ? Oh, 
•• ever do^ God forgive us ! If we ever 
id those devils' thoughts rising in us, let 
' fltt from them as from an adder ; flee 
the foot of Chbibt'b cross, to the cross 
Him who prayed for His murderers : 
l^'^t forgive them, for they know not 
«|t tb^ do ; " and there cry tdoud for the 
*|pd of life, niiich shall cleanse us from the 
^ of those widced thoughts, and for the 
III 



water of life, which shall cleanse us from the 
power of them, lest they get the dominion 
over us, and spring up in us, and spread 
over our whole hearts ; not a well of life, btit 
a well of poison, springing up in us to ever- 
lasting damnation. 

Bev. Charlet Kingdey, M.A, 

{Town and Country ServMnu). 

FOBOIVEIfB88— Forgiyeimtll Barenty Times 

Seven. 

Our Saviouii sought to neutralise the 
maxims of the world in favour of selfishness 
and revenge by bringing into currency 
opposing notions oiforgivtneu and love. He 
would have it impressed on us that we owe 
to every man a debt of affection which \» 
never discharged ; that we owe it to him as 
one of our own kind, and that no conduct of 
his, however personallv offensive, can ever 
release us from the obligation of seeking his 
welfare. He would have us to honour all 
men, to pay respect to human nature, to aim 
at the general good of that human family 
into which we have been bom everlasting 
members. "Peter said unto Him, Lord, 
how often shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him ; until seven times ? 
Jesus answered, I say not unto thee till 
«ven times, but nntU seventy times seven." 
And when we have done this. He points us 
to the conduct of our Heavenly Fathkr, 
renders the duty of forgiveness infinite, 
while He says, " Be ye 'merciful, even as 
your Father in heaven is merciful." He 
meets us on our way to the throne to obtain 
forgiveness, and He assures us that, however 
costly the gift we may be about to lay on 
the holy altar, God is not to be bribed to do 
that for us which we refuse to do for others ; 
that there is no access to His presence, no 
audience, nor hope, until our friendship for 
man is entire. He supposes us to have even 
reached the altar, to be standing in the 
immediate presence of GrOD ; He supposes 
the religious service to have reached that 
juncture when the Deity is actually waiting 
to receive the offering — what now can be of 
sufficient importance to stop the service? 
He teaches us that the exercise of forgiveness 
is that important thing, and that while that 
is performing, the Majesty of heaven and of 
earth consents to wait. And, to save His 
disciples from all reservation and delusion 
on this subject, He taught them to pray that 
the measure in which they forgave might be 
the standard by which God would di^nse 
His grace to them, thus leaving to revenge 
no alternative but instant reconciliation, or 
the imprecation of revenge on its own head. 

Rev, John Harris^ D,I>, 
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FOROOTTEN— NothlnfiT can lie. 

It is a terrible thought to remember that 
nothing can be forgotten. I have somewhere 
read that not an oath is uttered that does 
not continue to vibrate through all time in 
the wide -spreading current of sound ; not a 
prayer lisped, that its record is not to be 
found stamped on the laws of nature by the 
indelible seal of the Almighty's wilL 

Jiev, Thomas Cooper. 

FOBMALITT. 

Formality in religion is the name of being 
alive. Jiev, J)r, Jenkyru. 

FORMS. 

It is superstition to repose our oonfidenoe 
in forms and ceremonies, but not to submit 
to them b pride. Blaise Pascal. 



Forms were designed by Him who knoweth 
our frame to be the means by which we 
might ascend to the enjoyment of Himself. 
But when the mind halts in the symbol, 
instead of rising from it to the thing signi- 
fied ; when the man runs up and down the 
ladder, instead of reaching the eminence 
which commands the glorious prospect, he 
loses the enjoyment inseparable from inter- 
course with the blissful reali^. 

Rev. Thonuu Pearson. 

FORTXTUDB— Engendered by Thought. 

For there's a steadiness of soul in thought, 
By reason bred and by religion taught, 
Which, like a rock against the stormy waves. 
Unmoved remains, and all affliction braves. 

Rev. John Pomfret. 

FOUNDATION— The Sure. 

Some are all their days laying the founda- 
tion, and are never able to build upon it to 
any comfort to themselves or usefulness to 
others. And the reason is, because they 
will be mixing with the foundation stones 
that are only fit for the rising building. 
They will be bringing their obedience, duties, 
mortification of sin, and the like unto the 
foundation. These are precious stones to 
build with, but unmeet to be first laid to 
bear upon them the whole weight of the 
biulding. Rev. John Otoen. 

FOUNTAIN-ofLife. 

Oh, everlasting source of life and light, 
Which none shall seek in vain who seeks 
aright ! 

Fountain of love and peace ! 

Here, in the wilderness, 
Flowing, with living waters to impart 
To every longing soul, to every weary heart ! 

112 



How sweetly sounds the call— ** Wboerer 

will. 
Let him draw near, secure of welcome still!'' 
Here mercy, full and free, 
Whate'er thy case may be ; 
Poor sinner, come in faith, and thoa iblt 

find 
Rest for the bmrdened soul, balm for tbe 

wounded mind. 
Lord, I am come ; by iaith I would abidfl^ 
With longing spirit, at the Fountain-ode. 
Thou wilt not fail, nor break 
One promise Thou dost make 
To poor and needy souls. Thou wflt beitov 
All that I need, for all Tliou well mustkoov* 

* • . • . * 

And, O my God, give me at length to rai 
Where all Thy people with Thy^lf vi 
blest; 
Where sin and grief and fear 
For ever disappear ; 
Where ioy in all its fulness shall be given, ^ 
And all love's toil on earth be ovemid iB 
heaven. C. J. AodiA 



When it is said Christ is our Foaiitaio,H 
holds forth two things, fulness and uefi^ 
ness. A cistern may be full, but it doth ntt 
rise up and run over as a fountain doth, vbA 
that continually. Now in Jbsus ChiBV 
there is all fulness dwelling — of merit vA 
righteousness, of spirit and grace. He' 
such a fotmtain as can open in us a foontttfl 
springing up unto eternal life. A fountaiB 
of water is useful for three things—^ 
quenching thirst, for washing away fil^ 
for watering the earth and miJdng it tt^ 
ful. The Lord Jesus is most espedallTft 
cleansing fountain (see Zech. ziiL l). Bt 
hath sufficient to cleanse from off sin, ever 
flowing, ever full. He is a holy and a hei|* 
ing foimtain. How unclean soever beforei » 
washed witii the grace of Christ, thit vb* 
cleanness is done away. We are made pi^ 
takers of the Divine nature, not in perNe* 
tion at first, but by degrees, renewed w0 
and more, till presented without spot ^ 
GrOD (Eph. V. 27), faultless (Jude xrir-) 
He is the only fountain. Beside Him tb^ 
is no other. He is a fountain ever open. J 
it were of greater virtue than it is, and n^ 
shut up, what the better should we be? K< 
this fountain is open, and common to • 
persons, Jew and Gentile, high and low, lit 
and poor, bond and free — " Whosoever iH 
may come." It is open at all times, nig! 
or day, summer or winter (John viiL i 
Early in the morning (John iii. 2). Nie 
demus by night. 

Believe there is a fountain just by the 
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et prooiiw of » f oimtam opened for 
for undeaimefla, hath relieved many 
knU that hath been sinking. It » 
er lock and key, bat free and oom- 
all, none excepted that except not 
res by nnbelief . 
lev, Pkilip Hemy {Ckrid AU in AU). 

•H-tlM BtithJlglit of Kan. 

om is the alone nnoriginated birth- 
man ; it belongs to him by force of 
anity, and is in dependence on the 
I co-action of every other, in so far 
consists with every other person's 
Kant {Metaphjfiie of£thici), 

•H— Iti Shine Origin and Power. 

am ! thou art not, as poets dseam, 
fomig giri, with light and delicate 

vy tresses gashing from the cap 
tiich the Roman master crowned his 

le took off the gyves. A bearded 

\ 

to the teeth, art thou ; one mailed 
d 

he broad shield, and one the sword ; 
brow, 

in heaxnty though it be, is scarred 
kens of old wars ; thy massive limbs 
ng with struggling. Power at thee 
liumched 
a, and with his lightnings smitten 

old not quench the life thou hast 
1 heaven. 

I power has dug thy dungeon deep, 
fwart armourers, by a thousand fin«, 
ged thy chain ; yet, while he deems 
bound, 

I are shivered, and the pison walls 
raid : terribly thou rormgest forth, 
;s the flame above a btimmg pile, 
xtest to the nations, who return 
itingi^ while the pale oppressor flies. 

hri^t was not given by human 

Is: 

t twin-bom with man. In pleasant 

t cor race was few, thou sat'st with 

he quiet flock and watch the stars, 
h the reed to utter simple airs, 
his side, amii the tangled wood, 
r upon the panther and the wolf, 
foes ; and thou with him didst draw 
est furrows on the mountain-side, 
the deluge. Tyi»nny himself, 

tt3 



Thy enemy, although of reverend look. 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed. 
Is later bom than thou ; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
Hie usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 

Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of 

years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age ; 
Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his 

•mares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and 

dap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush 

call 
His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 
Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gallant 

forms, 
To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful 

words 
To charm thy ear; while his sly imps by 

stealth 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light 

thread on thread 
That grow to fetters; or bind down thy 

arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh ! 

not yet 
Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 
Thy sword ; nor yet, O Freedom I close thy 

lids 
In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat till the 

day 
Of the new earth and heaven. W. C, Bryant. 

FREEDOM— the DlTlne Blglit of iranlrliirt. 

It may be admitted that human happiness 
is the Divine will. We become conscious of 
happiness through the sensations. How do 
we receive sensations? Through what are 
called faculties. It is certain that a man 
cannot hear without ears ; equally certain 
that he can experience no impression of any 
kind unless he is endowed with some power 
fitted to take in that impression ; that is, a 
faculty. All the mentid states, which he 
calls feelings and ideas, are affections of his 
consciousness received through his faculties. 
There next comes the question. Under what 
circumstances do the faculties yield those 
sensations of which happiness consists? The 
reply is. When they are exercised. It is 
from the activity of most of them that grati- 
fication arises. Every faculty in turn affords 
its special emotion, and the sum of these 
constitutes happiness; therefore happiness 
consists in the due exercise of aU the 
faculties. Now, if Gk>D wills man's happi- 
ness, and man's happiness can be obtained 
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otily by the exercise of his faculties, then 
God wills that man should exercise his 
faculties ; that is, it is man's duty to exer- 
cise his faculties, for duty means the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine wilL As God wills 
man's happiness, that line of conduct which 
produces unhappiness is contrary to His will. 
Either way, then, we find the exercise of the 
facilities to be God's will and man's duty. 
But the fulfilment of this duty necessarily 
supposes freedom of action. Man cannot 
exercise his faculties without certain scope. 
He must have liberty to go and come, to 
see, to feel, to speak, to work, to get food, 
raiment, shelter, and to provide for all the 
needs of his nature. He must be free to do 
everything which is directly or indirectly 
requisite for the due satisfaction of every 
mental and bodily want. Without this he 
cannot fulfil his duty or God's will. He has 
Divine authority, therefore, for claiming this 
freedom of action. GrOD intended him to have 
it, that is, he has a right to it. From this 
conclusion there seems no possibility of 
escape. Let us repeat the steps by which 
we arrive at it. God wills man's happiness. 
Man's happiness can only be produced by 
the exercise of his faculties. Then God 
wills that he should exerdse his faculties. 
To exercise his faculties he must have liberty 
to do all that his faculties naturally impel 
him to do. Then God wills that he should 
have that liberty. Therefore he has a rif/hi 
to that liberty. Liberty is not the right of 
one, but of all. All are endowed with 
faculties. All are bound to fulfil the Divine 
will by exercising them. All, therefore, 
must be free to do those things in which the 
exercise of them consists, that is, all must 
have right to liberty of action. Wherefore 
we arrive at the general proposition that 
every one (man or woman) may claim the 
fullest liberty to exercise his faculties com- 
patible with the possession of like liberty by 
every other person. 

Herbert Spencer {Social Statict). 

FREEDOM— beckons towards the Fnture. 

We are not free : Freedom doth not consist 
In musing with our faces toward the past, 
While petty cares and crawling interests 

twjift 
Their spider-threads about us, which at last 
Grow strong as iron chains, to cramp and 

bind 
In formal narrowness, heart, soul, and mind. 
Freedom is recreated year by year, 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 
In souls calm cadenced as the whirling 

sphere, 

"4 



In minds that sway the future like a tide. 
No broadest creeas can hold her, and bo 

codes; 
She chooses men for her august abodes, 
Building them fair and fronting to the dawn; 
Yet, when we seek her, we but find a few 
Light footprints, leading momward throogb 

the dew ; 
Before the day had risen she was gone. 

And we must follow : swiftly runs she an, 
And, if our steps should slacken in despsir, 
Half turns her face, half smiles throogb 

golden hair. 
For ever yielding, never wholly won : 
That is not love which pauses in the noe 
Two close-linked names on fleeting mid to 

trace ; 
Freedom gained yesterday is no more oori; 
Men gather but dry seeds of last yetr< 

flowers ; 
Still there's a charm imgranted, still a gad, 
Still rosy hope, the free, the unattained. 
Makes us possession's languid hand let fsO ; 
'Tis but a fragment of ourselves is gsined,— 
The future brings us more, but never all 
And, as the finder of some unknown retln. 
Mounting a summit whence he thinks to M0 
On either side of him the imprisoning tei, 
Beholds, above the clouds that overwhebn 
The valley -land, peak after snowy peak 
Stretch out of sight, each like a ulver bdn 
Beneath its plume of smoke, sublime v^ 

bleak. 
And what he thought an island finds to be 
A continent to him first oped, — so we 
Can from our height of Freedom look akw^ 
A boundless future. /. JL Lo^ 

FBEEDOH— how to Pre eer r e Imier. 
Let your will lead whither necessity wonU 



drive, and you will always preserve yoor 
Uberty. JoU Ltdt- 

FREEDOM— Loved only by the Ck)od. 

None can love freedom heartily but good 
men ; the rest love not freedom but lioeBS^ 
which never hath more scope than under 
tyrants. Hence it is that tyrants are not 
often offended by, or stand much in douU <f* 
bad men, as bemg naturally servile ; bat in 
whom virtue and truth are most emiaenti 
them they fear in earnest, as by rieht their 
masters ; against them lies all theu: hatred 
and suspicion. Mdtn^ 

FREEDOM of Opinion — and ClwU Dli- 

abiUtlei. 

All civil disabilities on account of leligion 
opinions are indefensible, for all ladi dis* 






It len efficient for it* 
tudceof kbie men 
i defence of tba 
Ue; tbey aliaaU from it tlie bearti of 
t uleteiB ; tlier depriTe it <^ K p«rt of Ita 
h£n itreiwib in kH coatecti with fonign 
ilim. Such a coune u x abrard u it 
•■M be in the gOTemim of a hospital to 
'JKl w aide anrgjsoo becsiue lie is lui 
■inni reatitn t faniat, and to Mnd a bant^Ier 
xToitetiecatiMlw la pnf ectljr orthodox. 
Lont XaaiJay [Critieai iWyi). 

t tw Imputlil 

Ai na win no Icoger tofTer tbemaelTe* 
> \t ltd blindftdd in igoonoce, ao viU tliey 
"am jield to the rile principle of judg- 
f ud beating tlieir fellow -aeataiea, not 
^Wdiw to the intrioaic merit of their 
<iw, bot according to the accidental and 
<<'<otai7 eoiscitlence cl their opiniona. 
^ peat tnith haa finally gme forth to tlie 
did the ear^ that man ihall no mora 
■der tcaxmt to tnon for bia belief, over 
■di ha hw himaelf no cmtroL Hence- 



iiuBum change Uiaa he can the bus of 
i^crtbebe^tafUiatatuie. Hence- 
'■vd tiialiim, with entire reapect thoae 
" aMctentkmalj differ from onnelTea, the 
Ij jncdcal eflect of the difference will be 
Mke na enli^toi the ignorance ou one 
It > the other from which it ipcingt, by 
fnttiag them, it it be thein, oonelves, 
> Ik out own, to the end that the only 
Hi if ananimi^ maj be pndixHl whidi b 



adbenmoe to religion and morality, and con- 
aequently to the higheat forma of uie practice 
of both, and therefore to the higheat good of 
which man ia capable. Eyen these pncUcal 
motivea of eipediency repoae indirectly on 
moral perceptKina and afipirationa, and tbiu 
the cry for freedom i^ipeale both to tbt 
higheat and mijat diaintereeted as well an ti 
the lower and more aelliah feelings of our 



Prof. a. Gtar-ft MitaH (.Vim 



A Century). 



1 bt tfaa 
taUTMU of KaUiUn UMlt 
ItGgiona frcedem ahoold be maintained, 
(taanUgiaDa fadiSsTenoe, bat from the 
BMmn of repvd for rdigioo. It will be 
Wlimd fint and mainly from couidera- 
■> <f cndenoe and expediency, lie 
dottiar nuona which icoder rellgloaa 
aicn deabable can ben only be glaneed 

Ulsy nay perfaapa be anmmarised thus : 
I.) Baligkn* peiaevutitm ia Enjnriooi in 

Inag-nm to the interata of truth by 
Udng MKBiUoD, and therewith a moat 
ortaot stnnnlns to tmth'a energetic mp- 
liDd ntaaaico. (3.) It lenda to leaeen 

fffoaioD of a keen, intelligent, and 

md MrebcDeion of the docbinn and 

i^i wUdi it ii 
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FBEEDOK— nia Tre e, tba ObwUenoa of 

" If the Son therefon shall make yon free, 
ye shall be free indeed ; " free with a true 
and eioellent freedom. And He makea ta 
free by delivering them from their self-will, 
tw bringing them to wHl as His Fatheb antl 
He willeth, by uniting their wills with those 
thiugB that are intrinsically, immutably, an' 
indi^nsably holy — things which are in thei 
own nature good, by enabling them to ac 
coofonnably to the idea of everlasting oni 
unchangeable rigbteoosnesa and gnodness. 

There is no such liberty as to be free to 
good and enlarged to spiritual obedience. 
He that is BO hath an empire within him, 
and lie is in his own power. He hath victory 
over the world, IxAb the good and evil things 



FSEBDOM—na ntW, tlM Tdn Of OHRBT. 
It is In tones of winning promise and 
Invitation that men are offered the wearing 
of Ciuubt's yoke. Let all who are weaiy 
and heavy-laden come to Him ; come, that 
tbey may take Bis yoke npon them. There 
is a seeming paradoi in the invitstiou. 
Shonld not the wean be invited Irr praniaed 
freedom from all yoke-beanng? Should not 
the heavy-laden be attracted by a pledge of 
entire inunonity from burdens gnevous to 
be bcme, whether heavy or light ! Xot sii. 
CHRlST'ayoke is eas^, Irat it is a yoke. Ttte 
boiden He impoaee is light, but a burden of 
some sort He does impose. Being made free 
[nm sin, men become the aervants^aerri- 
Um, slaves, even InuXoi, of righteoaanesa. 
But in BO being made free from sin, and 
becoming servants, lotiXoi, to GoD, they hare 
their fniit unto bolinees, and the end ever- 
lasting life. And the yoke of privilege 
promiaed by Cn&lsT differs from the blcsome 
bonda and rigid restraints of Scribea and 
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HabbiB ; a yoke which, says St. Peter, neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear, inas- 
much as it implies and involves a purely 
spiritual service — that we should serve 
(5ov\€0€t») in newness of spirit, and not in 
the oldness of the letter — "If the Son, there- 
fore, shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed." 

Keble says of men in the "Christian 
Year " thus— 

" Freely they own, or heedless prove. 
The curse of lawless hearts, the joy of self- 
control." 

The joy of tdf -control / For what Words- 
worth expressively calls "unchartered free- 
dom," as revelled in by those who ignore a 
holy and happy-making law of duty, is not, 
in the long-run, a boon, but a bane. True 
that, as Gowper has it — 

*' 'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All con- 
straint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men. 
Is eviL" 

But the constraint that sweetens liberty is 
excepted. The control that enfranchises 
from servitude to self, and exalts to a liberty 
which monarchs cannot grant : "'Tis liberty 
of heart, derived from Heaven," "and held 
by charter;" "A dear escape from tyran- 
nising lust ; " " Grace makes the slave a 
freeman, for 'he b the freeman whom the 
truth makes free, and all are slaves beside.* " 
Byron was drawing on his own bitter ex- 
perience when he wrote the lines — 

" Lord of himself — that heritage of woe, 
That fearful empire which the human 

breast 
But holds to rob the heart within of rest." 

Imlac, the sage, describes in " Rasselas " the 
placid flow of life enjoyed by a devout 
brotherhood, whose " time is regularly distri- 
buted. One duty succeeds another, so that 
they are not left open to the distraction of 
unguided choice, nor lost in the shades of 
listiess inactivity. There is a certain task 
to be performed at an appropriate hour." 

FrancU Jacox {Secular AnnokUiont 
on Scriptural TexU), 



FREETHINKEB8. 

Freethinkers we should all be in the sense 
of using, each for himself, the reason GoD 
has given him. For the freest thing in the 
universe is mind, and it is only true to its 
godlike descent when it is free — free as the 
eagle soaring in his bright eternities of sky, 
li6 



with all thought of chain or w 
below with the grotmd he spurns, 
image for the mind that has f 
freedom is that same bird locked 
bars, his crest broken, his wingi 
and the glory withered from his 
the memory of home and childhoc 
and the sacredest thing on ea 
memory of a mother's religiou 
And the memoiy of that church 
our feet were first led is sacred 
were taught to bend with our f el 
worship ; where first, perchance, 
touch of God. And the associ 
nected with these things are of tc 
so pure, clinging around the evi 
early life like a very bloom of n 
seems a sacrilt^ to touch them, 
that calm sanctiuury of childish th 
be invaded. Our duty to God w 
mit us to go on holding what we i 
in our childhood, simply becai 
taught in our childhood ; holdin; 
taught by a mother's lips simply 
was taught by a mother's lips ; h< 
was taught in the church of our yi 
because it was taught in the cL 
youth. From father, mother, m 
received what each had to give, 1 
of them could give us — no living 
give us — yea, no angel from he 
give us that something more we 
overmastering sense of truth whit 
be bom of the free exercise of our 

Wade Bobin» 
{The Philofophy of the 

FBETFULNES8— to be Avoided. 

Oh ! shame upon thee, listless 1 
So sad a sigh to heave. 

As if thy Saviour had no part 
In thoughts that make thee ] 

As if along His lonesome way 
He had not borne for thee 

Sad languors through the sumn 
Storms on the wintry sea. 

Hev. 

FBIEND— a Blessing. 

A blessed thing is it for any ma 
to have a friend, one human sot 
can trust utterly, who knows th 
the worst of us, and who loves ui 
all our faults ; who will speak 
truth to us while the world flatte 
face and laughs at us behind our 
will give us counsel and reproof ii 
prosperitv and self-conceit ; but 
will comfort and encourage us in 
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kalty and mrow, when the world leaves 
•kKie to fiefat our own battle as we can. 
ire have had the good fortune to win such 
Mod, let ns do anything rather than lose 
L We mnst give and forgive, live and let 
fi. If our friend have faults, we mu<it bear 
ii them. We must hope all things, he- 
re all things, endure all tilings, rather than 
e that most predoos of all earthly po sses ^ 
Di— a trusty friend. And a friend, once 
0, Deed never be lost, if we will only be 
■iy and tme ourselves. Friends may uart 
t iDen;Iy in body, but in spirit, for a while. 

the bostle of business and the accidents 
life they may lose sight of each other for 
HI ; and more, th^ may begin to differ 
thdr snooess in me, in their o|)inions, in 
or habits, and there may be, for a time, 
tdnesi and estrangement between them, 
t not for ever; if each will be but trusty 
dtne. For then, according to the beauti- 
1 figoie of the poet, they will be like two 
ipiidudi set sail at morning from the same 
It, and ere nightfall loee sight of each 
Imt, and go eaai on its own course and at 
I ovn paoe^ for many days, through many 
mi nd seas ; and vet meet again, and 
Ki themselves lying side by side in the same 
ivei when their long voyage is past. 

Biff. CkaHa Kingity (The Water rf Life). 

c'l not of those who care the more for men 
kit thcyVe unfortunate. 

Robert Browning (Strafford), 

"IWe b scarcely any character under 
inch Chrut in His Manhood is represented 
F vUeh He comes so near and dear to us 
■that of Friend. Man is made a social 
^ and a large portion of our earthly 
{j^TDeot firings from the society of our 
icttia. Xow Jbbub meets this deep want 

<nr nature by offering to all — the most 
^ tnnigressor — ^the homeless wanderer 
the abandoned outcast — ^the precious boon 

Hii friendship. But let us remember 
It while it is the true friendship of a Man 
>t JncB offers us, it is also that of God. 
Ule He wears our nature, and is trul^ our 
|Qther, He is also our King. His fnend- 

Jii t h e ref ore backed by Omnipotence, 
it cannot consequently possibly fail in 
«t it imdertakes to do for us. We may 
*<iaa earthly friend who is neither want- 
I in fwnstaiicy of affection or in willing- 
■ to Bain ai^ sacrifioe to aid us, but he 
^eCcMBt m abuity. In the dark hour of 
'atranity, wboi we moat, need aid, he 
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stands by, it may be, with a tearful eye and 
a bleeding heart but utterly helpless te assist 
us. But it is not so with Jesus. Never can 
we be beyond the grasp of His powerful 
hand. His resources are not only boundless, 
but they are available when we most require 
them. ** He is a very present help " in time 
of need. It is true that, for wise and holy 
purposes, Jehus often seems to delay His 
coming to the help of His people ; but this 
is only in api^arance. His delays, as they 
seem to us, are help applied at the time that 
rnU he bat far us and most for His glory. 
This Divine Friend can make all Uiings 
work together for our good. Clothed in 
omnipotence, He stands by us saying, " Fear 
not, I am with thee," &c (Isa. xliii. 5). Jesus 
is an unchanging Friend ; ** the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever." His is a friend- 
ship which neither time nor eternity can 
change. "Who can separate us from His 
love?" (Rom. viiL 35). He is a Friend 
faithful to His promises. ** There shall not 
one word fail of all that He has promised." 
There is another sense in which He is a 
faithful Friend. He reproves those whom 
He loves, and corrects their faults. He has 
no pleasure in our pains, but He has in our 
pront. Jesus, in the exercise of His love, 
supplies the wants of His friends ; our toante, 
not our wisheff for, if given, they would often 
prove our ruin. ** My Gou shall supply all 
your need, according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus." Chi the principle tluit those 
we love we imitate, there will be in your 
character a resemblance to this blessed 
Friend, which will ke^ constantly increasing, 
till finally you shall be like Him, shall see 
Him as He is, and occupy the mansion which 
He has prepared for you. 

Ber. Bobert Boyd, D.D. {Sone but Chrut). 

FRIEND— of Kan, The 

What God is as a friend to us, He may be to 
others, for whom our earthly friendships make 
us most anxious. He may become the friend 
of our friends. They have need of better 
friendship than ours. In a thousand cases 
they speak to us, and we cannot hear ; they 
ask and we cannot minister to their relief. 
There is no more affecting illustration of this 
than is often afforded by the last scenes of 
the death-bed. For sometimes, before the 
soul takes its departure from the earthly 
tabernacle in which it has so long sojourned, 
it has gone from all the outer porches and 
windows where we were wont to meet it. It 
is gone from the eye, and can discern no 
smile of our friendlship to cheer it. It is 
gone horn the ear far beyond call, where no 
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voice of human love can reach it. It is gone 
from the hand, and in vain is the wann 
grasp of affection. It is gone from the coun- 
tenance, and the kiss of a sister or a wife is 
unfelt. Yet in this deep solitude, which a 
whole circle of friends avails not to relieve, 
the soul still lingers, forsaken and alone. It 
may linger thus for hours ; but if only for a 
second, who can say what months of anguish 
and confusion might be condensed into that 
one second? Oh, to feel that a mightier, 
closer, more loving Friend is with our 
departing brother when we are powerless ; 
that Chbist is there in vital union with his 
soul, with it in all the intricate windings of 
that dark valley of the shadow of death, 
dispelling its shadows, a beaming presence of 
heaven's light and joy, imtil he is safely 
housed in heaven its^! 

And when our earthly friends have been 
torn away by death, the beet consolation for 
us who remain is that God is thus their 
friend. God has with His own finger 
written on the tomb of Abraham as an 
ineffaceable epitaph, " The Friend of God ; " 
and we cannot gild the memories of our 
departed friends with a brighter glory than 
to testify that God was their friend ; and 
this ;we can always say if they had part in 
Abraham's faith. A monument was erected 
in the Grerman town of Halle to commemo- 
rate an illustrious philanthropist, and it bore 
only this one simple inscription : ** He trusted 
in God." Coidd you desire to plaoe an 
epitaph more suggestive, more honourable on 
the tomb of your departed ones? More 
suggestive ? For would it not denote that 
God was their friend? More honourable? 
For would it not record that they enjoyed 
His unfailing presence and love, and passed 
into His glorious presence for ever ? 

Bev, J. M. Charlton, 3f.A. 

FRIENDS. 

Among friends everything should be in 
common. Theophnutut, 

FRIENDSHIP. 

When one is deceived with a friend, it is 
better to untie rather than break the knot of 
friendship, and thus insensibly detach one- 
self from him. CtUo the Censor. 



Life without friendship is 
without the sun. 



like 



the sky 
Cicero. 
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True friends wait to be summoned in the 
time of prosperity, but in trouble they come 
and offer their help. 

Demetrius de Phatere. 
liS 



FUNERAL HTMN . 

Come forth ! come on, with solemn song ; 
The road is short, the rest is long ; 
The LoBD brought here, He calls away ; 

Make no delay ; 
This home was for a passing day. 

Here in an inn a stranger dwelt ; 
Here joy and grief by turns he felt ; 
Poor dwelling ! now we dose thy door ; 

The task is o'er. 
The sojourner returns no more. 

Now of a lasting home poeseased. 
He goes to seek a de^>er rest ; 
Good-night ! the day was sultry here^ 

In toil and lear ; 
Good-night ! the night is cool and clear. 

Chime on, ve bells ! Again begin. 
And ring the Sabbath morning in ; 
The labourer's week-day work is done^ 

The rest begun 
Which Christ has for His people won ! 

How many graves around ns lie ! 
How many homes are in the sky ! 
Yes, for each saint doth Christ prepare 

A plaoe with care ; 
Thy home is waiting, brother, there !" 
Bans Sachs, Shoemaker of Nureanburg. 

FUTURE— A Blessed. 

When these brief trial-days are spent there 

dawns a glad eternity ; 
There, lost in measureless content, our tears 
and sorrows cease to be. 

Here virtue toils with earnest care ; 
Her glorious crown awaits her there ! 

Here I must seek ; there I shall find ; for 

there shall virtue all unfold. 
Before my holier, purer mind, her worth so 
great, so manifold. 
The God of love, whom I adore, 
I there shall worship more and more. 

There, in that light, shall I discern whsA here 

on earth I dimly saw ; 
Those deep and wondrous counsels learn 
whose mjrstery filled me here with awe ; 
There trace, with gratitude intense, 
The hidden links ^ Providence. 

Chr. FiirdUegoU OdUrt. 

FDTDRE—Tlie, of ManiHw^ 

Looking forward to the future, I seem to 
recognise with even mater clearness that if 
mankind is not to f aU back into anarchy and 
barbarism, if civilisation in its true sense— I 
mean the power that makes men dtixens— in 
ultimately to prevail and to bind the world 
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together, the Tictoij will be owing, not to the 
iDeelianical arts or sciences, nor to the un* 
iuded might of reason helping men to discern 
vbst 18 expedient, but prinuurily to that same 
power of love, and self-sacrifice, and faith in 
a Dime Fatherhood which has proved so 
"trong in Jesus of Nazareth, wherever 
JisCD of Nazareth is worshipped, there I see, 
at an events, comparative progress and 
morality ; wherever He is not worshipped — 
in CSiina, in India, in Asia^ and in the savage 
tribes scattered throt^ America and Africa 
— ^there I find stagnation or decay. Moham- 
medanism, whi^ threatened to supplant the 
Worship of Chbist, is now, after many cen- 
turies of trial, foimd to be destitute of the 
i^generative principle, and potent only for 
destroctian ; Buddhism has long been lifeless ; 
it may be ndd without exaggeration that at 
this moment the ruin of Christendom would 
Man the ruin of the world. The conclusion 
is fotced upon me that if ever mankind is to 
attain that fuU development to which we give 
the name of Salvation, Jbbus of Nazareth and 
iM> other must be the Leader of our advancing 
^Matii, snd in His name, and in no other name 
\ snider heaven, will society eventually triumph 
\ <>**« tke disorganising principle of selfishness, 
*Bd be built up into a temple of God. His- 
\ ^1 SDcient and modem, conscience and 
\ c<Bnium sense, and the common facts of 
^ Hfe, all point to Christ as the source 
^ ^ spiritual life of Christendom, and the 
^ of the spiritual life of the whole of man- 
™d BDoe the creation, so that tminten- 
^lOttOy and unconsciously I find myself 
^hg bto the language of the Fourth 
2^d, and naturally confessing that the 
¥rit of Jmbub of Nazareth is the life of the 
vorid. Rev, S. A, Abbott, D.D. 

{Through Nature to ChrUi). 

'OnnE-na, HttrdfUly mddflB. 

"An there few that be saved?** What 
h the measure of God's justice? What is 
the fintl cons umm a ti on and upshot of God's 
pfnamit oi this world ? We see how our 
I^MD) soswers. He leaves much for us to 
bov— BiQcfa that men would willingl v fill in 
>o( merely by surmise and hope, but by 
JeeaiTe inference and substantial knowledge. 
" it ittkHe, unsympathising, insufficient to 
*B**cr ss He answered ? Is it a poor thing, 
JJ**ik evasion, to answer still, alter all our 
^"^Mtei^ as His words lead us to answer, 
^0 cianot teU." Are we violating His 
^^ mistaking His guidance, when we 
J^^vs that we can say neither more nor 
~* thia He said ? Can we find out more — 
"kpOMrfUe? Would it be poofi for us to 
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know more, could we endure it ? It seems 
to me inconceivable that any one who realises 
what he is talking about can speak of what 
is to come in the imsearchable, eternal future, 
except with conscious perplexity and stam- 
mering lips. And if it were credible that 
we had the capacity to know more, m it not 
perfectly conceivable that the full truth would 
be more than we could bear ; that we could 
not be tniffted to know more? Has our 
actual use of what we know made it probable 
that we should have made a better use of 
what we do not know ? Is not the lesson 
both of what He has mid so distinctly, and 
of what He has refuted to say, a reasonable 
one ? Does it not bar on the one side those 
confident solutions of the difficulties of life 
and eternity, those peremptory assertiomi 
about the scope and results of the Divine 
government, without which it is sometimes 
said that it is impossible to believe at all ? 
And is it not, on the other hand, a warning 
that we cannot be too serious and too guarde<l 
in all that we say of that tremendous subject, 
the punishment of sin? It is dreadful to 
reflect with what unthinking lightness it has 
often been spoken of — a thins which touches 
every one of us, a thing which no man could 
realise in another, one whom he had seen 
and known, without indescribable horror. 
It is a matter too fearful to be wielded at 
our pleasure according to the exigencies of 
controversy, or as a coarse and ready ex- 
pedient to terrify, to disturb, or even to 
insult, those whom the preacher has not the 
skill, the sympathy, the patience to persuade 
and win. It is too far beyond our reach for 
us to fill it up in our imaginations. It is, 
indeed, idle to talk of removing the influence 
of fear from the human conscience. But 
Scripture is more terrible in its mysterious 
reserve about the " vnrath to come *' than any 
picture man could paint ; there is more 
pathetic and awful meaning in the one word 
** the lost *' than in any attempt of ours to 
expand the thought. 

Very Rev, R, W. Church 
{Human Life and its Conditiont). 

FUTURE STATE- of Human Beings. 

Ambrosia. Revelation has not disclosed to 
us the nature of this state, but only fixed its 
certainty. We are sure from geological 
facts, as well as from sacred history, that 
man is a recent animal on the globe, and 
that this globe has undergone one consider- 
able revolution since the creation by water; 
and we ai'e taught that it is to undergo 
another by fire, preparatory to a new and 
glorified state of existence of man ; but this 
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is all ve are pennitted to knov, mad am tint 
state is to be entirel j different from the pre- 
aent one of miaeiy and pmhatann, any know- 
ledge respecting it woold be mrlfnui and 
indeed almost impossible. 

PkUaleika. My genios has placed the metre 
eraltwi s p iri tual natures in oGOMtazy vorida, 
and this last fieiy revoluticm may be pro- 
duced by the appulse of a oomet. 

A wtb. Human ^uk^ may imagine a thou- 
sand ways in whidi it may be produoed; 
but upon such notiooa it is absoitl to dvelL 
I will not allow your genius the slightest 
approach to inafMimtaon, and I can admit no 
veriaimility in a reverie which is fixed on a 
foundation you now allow to be so weak. 
But see, the twilight is beginning to appear 
in the orient sky, and there are some dark 
clouds on the horizon opposite to the cnXist 
of Vesurius, the lower edges of which trans- 
mit a bright light, showing the sun is already 
risen in the oountzy benes^ them. I would 
say that they may serve as an image of the 
hopes of immortality derived from revehi- 
tion ; for we are sure from the light reflected 
in those clouds that the lands below us are 
in the brightest sunshine, but we are entirely 
ignorant of the surface and the scenery ; so^ 
by revelation, the light of an imperishable 
and glorious world is didclosed to us ; but it 
is in eternity, and its objects cannot be seen 
by mortal eye or imaged by mortal imagina- 
tion. 

Phil. I am not so well read in the Scrip- 
tures as I hope I shall be at no very dis- 
tant time; but I believe the pleasures of 
heaven are mentioned more distinctly than 
you allow in the sacred writings. I think I 
remember that the saints are said to be 
crowned with palms and amaranths, and 
that they are described as perpetually hymn- 
ing and praising GrOD. 

Amb, This is evidently only metaphorical; 
music is the sensual pleasure which ap- 
proaches nearest to an intellectual one, and 
probably may represent the delight result- 
ing from the perception of the harmony of 
things and of truth seen in CjOD. The palm 
as an evergreen tree, and the amaranth a 
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tality. If I am allowed to give a mete- 
rical aDosiaB to the futore state of the 
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I shook! image it by the orange gnm 

I in that didtered |^en, on whidi the mi ii 

{now hfginning to ahine^ and of wfaioh the 

! trees are at the same time kiaded with iveet 

golden fruit and faafany sQver flowers. Soeh 

objecte may weQ portray a state in whieh 

hope and fruitaon beoome one eternal feeling. 

Sir Hfmpkreg Ikxi> 

FUTUXE— Hm^ T«Il8d. 

Locked up from mortal eye in shady lesvei 
of destmy. JUckard OraAaA 

FOTUKITT— Sidi with ProndMf. 

For the life to come, the promises are rich 
with an exceeding and eternal weight of glai7« 
For outward honour and dignity there m 
white robes and crowns; for everlasting v^ 
unclouded joj there is stainless holineait the 
vision of the Holy One, and the dearflowiog 
river of Ufe, amidst an eternal summv. 
There is light for the intellect, k>vefortfae 
heart, and immortal vigour for every fiKsI^t 
and to shut out for ever all that would tt* 
danger the perpetual bliss of these glonooi 
regions to which we shall be translated, then 
is nothing that abates our hiypimws here \f^ 
will there be met and made up by its opp^ 
site. Reverse whatever gives tears or etf> 
on earth, and you have what is promised ^ 
heaven. It infinitely enhances the ^f^^^ 
these assurances that they are freely off^*^ 
to all who will but accept them, and He wiU 
reveal fresh wonders of Divine love ^ 
longer we dwell on them. The saintf* >f * 
heritance must be explored day by day ^ 
new directions, and each day will show vfi^ 
delights, and wake new thanks to Him vf^ 
gives us alL 

Single out promises as they suit your p^^ 
sent case ; press their heavenly ripeness ix*-^ 
your cup, and praise the Most High who \^ 
given such Divine joy from a singk cluster ^ 
the vintage of His Word. ^ 

Rev, Cunningham Gtikit, D.^ 
{Light frmn Beyondj, 




OATB-the Strait. 

Why is the gate strait ? Why is the path 
narrow ? It is not that the fault, the un- 
pleasantness, lies in the gate or in the way. 
By the holy, humble, upright man, the strait- 
ness, the narrowness, are not noticed; but 
we are so cumbered with vanities, so puffed 
up with self and with sin, that tiiere is no 
room for us to enter full swing. God does 
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not ask me to repent in my strength, to fir^ 
out a way of escape by my own wisdo^ 
'* Without Me ye can do nothing," is 1^ 
positive assurance. "I can do all thin^ 
through Christ that strengtheneth me," w^ 
the experience of Paul, who had proved ar^ 
tried the experience of that weakness withoi^ 
Christ. 

JUv, Thoauu TayU^ 



e xxaHaa, uid am penuadeij 
Toddei DO real ment can be 
t is perfa^M the nunt dngtilftr of 
^ elulowineiiU ; 1 un mre, kt 
oTteii impated when it cumut 
umed. Ths meuitat Belf-love, 
vfined di^niae, frHjuently pusea 
lon ofawrv«ra for thin giKllike 
ad I have knuwn many a popu- 
tribiited to tiiia motive, when it 
no hif^er a tource than the nig- 
nnoealed Tinity. Good nature, 
Dj f«atuns in comroon with thit 
ualljr miataken for it ; the ror- 
r, ia but the effect possibly of a 
ition of the animal Btructure, or, 
■oiaewhere calls it, of a certain 
ti bloud," whereaa the latter is 

Bense and enlai^ed sentiments 
JittfDce. It ia entirely founded 

justness of thou|{ht, which per- 
nawm this virtue is to little the 
c of mankind in genetaL A 

mind i> warped by the sclfiib 
xmttacted by the narruw preju- 
9 or paitiea, if he does not want 
it undoubtedly want uoderatand- 
jne clouds that darken bis iotet' 
■ obstruct his moral ones, and 
ity ia extremely circumBcribed 

reason is etceedingly limited, 
jnguishing pre-eminence of tho 
ystem that it cherishes this 
ociple in one of ita noblest eier- 
ivenen of Enjuriea, I confess in- 
en inculcated by aeversl of the 
'aliats, but it never entered into 



. True 



a vigorous 



the soul, which opens and 
■ virtues far beyond those which 

forced and unnatural produc- 
:ud obedience. The man who ia 
ingly by motives of the latter 
J higher than at certain authori- 

' ■-' ' Hygp attemplintf to 



[lor 



which c 



9 of the social 
Iteli^on, without this sovereign 
generatea into slavish fear, and 
a apecions cunning ; learning is 
rice of the mind, and wit its 
g kind of madnesH. In a word, 
- every p " ' '■ 



'ellects a lustre upon the whole circle oF 
uoral and inlellectnal qualities. 



QEFIBS - IX* CIiKracterlttlcf. 

The three foundatioiia of geniiia are— the 
gift of God, human eiertiun, and the events 
of life. 

The three Rrat questions of genius — an 
eye to see nature, a heart to feel it, and a 
resolution that dares to follow it. 

The three things indispensable to genius 
— understanding, meditatiiiu, and i»rseve- 

The three tliinga that ennoble geniua — 
vigour, discretiun, and knowledge. 

The three tokens of genius — eitrwirdinary 
understanding, extraordinaiy conduct, and 
extmurdlnary exertions. 

The three things that improve genius^ 
proper exertion, frequent exertion, and suc- 
ceasful exertion. 

The three things that mtjiport genius — 

prosperity, social ijUolificBtions, and appUuse. 

UaUerali. 



The true characteristic of genius — without 
despising rules, it knows when and how to 
break them. H'iUian EUery Channvvj. 



QKN 1 UB — Deflnitlott at 

The designation genius (as you are aware) 
is a tnuisfer of a term that a-as applied to 
the invisible being who was auppoaed to 
Bceinnpany every one on his pilgrimage on 
earth. Socrates believed that he wan under 
the especial guidance oF some demon or 
geniiu that o[>en'^ to hin delighted eyes and 
' ruted soul the radiant Form of Truth. 






vaking : 



other times while he w 

instructed him rather in what he ahould i 

avoid than in what he should perform. Men : 

who have attained eminence — who have I 

been highly successful in literature, the arts, : 
or in war — have in some instances believed 



GENIUS 



QENTLENBSS 



themselves to be under the especial guidance 
of this or some similar agent. 

Genius signifies taste, feeling, originality, 
&c. Thus the highest-class productions in 
painting, sculpture, poetry, and so forth, are 
designated works of genius ; while learning, 
science, &c., are ranged under the head of 
talent. But this division will admit of 
many exceptions, for a person may possess a 
''heaven-bom genius" for mathematics or 
anything else. As to the former, I may 
mention Blaise Pasoal, who when a child 
amused himself by drawing diagrams on the 
floor, and thus, unaided, made himself fami- 
liar with the rudiments of geometry. 

The definition which is sometimes given of 
genius would imply merely irregularity of 
mental power — that the waters of inspira- 
tion, being occasionally kept back, burst 
forth v^th accumulated vigour — that inca- 
pability and inddlence are as necessary to 
the character as triumphant energy and per- 
severance. But let us a|^ly the same rule 
to the temper or disposition ; then, in order 
to Mtimate a person as happy and joyous, 
we must find that he is subject to occasional 
fits of gloom. A considerable difiFerence in 
the mental temperament seems to arise from 
a variable nervous system, which occasions a 
man to work by fits and starts, to begin and 
not finish, to compose and not correct. We 
should not say that Tennyson was less a 
genius than Dryden, because the former care- 
fully revises and elaborates his compositions 
— making the whole comparatively perfect 
— while the poet laureate of the second 
Charles supplied for his readers a medley of 
l)eautieB and defects. In architectural struc- 
tures, or the adornment of a palace, we 
should not estimate the work more highly, 
as one of genius, because there was a great 
diversity in the execution, many defects 
being evident, for in this case it would imply 
that the sun of genius is, not apparently, but 
really, more briUiant for being occasionally 
eclipsed. Inertness of genius may arise 
from fatigue after mental exertion, or from 
resolution breaking down after a flash of 
energy. Tame mediocrity is of course to be 
condemned ; but a variety of excellence, 
accompanied by perseverance, is the highest 
characteristic of genius. Jamet Flamank 

{Mind and Manners), 

OENIUB— Combined with Holiness. 

How beautiful is genius, when combined 
With holiness ! Oh, how divinely sweet 
The tones of earthly harp, whose cords are 

touched 
By the soft hand of piety, and hung 
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I'^pon religious shrine, there vibra 
With solemn music in the ear of < 

Profet$orJt 



GENIUS— mlwairs In Accord wit 
gresslYe Force of Humani 

Nature with genius is ever in aco 
What promises the one the other ' 



And equally true is it that with 
forces of his time and the progre 
of humanity every great genius is 
or unconsciously in accord, and t 
he himself may be nominally o 
and these manifest revolutionaxy. 
/. S. Stuart GUnnie {Frater^t 

GENimi— Peculiar Temptations o 

You know not what temptation if 
'Tis like to ply men in the sickliet 
You are to understand that we w 
Sport for the gods are hunted to t 
There b not one sharp volley shot 
Which, *scaped with life, thougl 

slacken pace. 
And gather by the wayside herbs 
To staunch our wounds, secure fr 

harm : 
We are assailed to life*s extremes 
Robert Bnjwning (, 

CDSNinS— Tme. 

True genius, fired by truth*s eten 
Bums clear and constant as the so 

GENTLENESS. 

Soft is the music that would char 

I 



They who are fine in conduct 
tender in heart. 

Rev. George Do 



Be gentle rather than violent. 

Jean de L 



The human heart becomes » 
hearing of instances of gentlenu 
sideration. 

GENTLENESS— best Promoted b; 

Views. 

Gentleness will, most of all, b 
by frequent views of those gn 
which our holy religion presents 
prospects of immortality fill y^ 
Look upon this world as a state 
Consider yourselves as engaged in 
of higher interests, as acting now 
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eye ol GoD^ an mtroductoiy part to a more 
important scene. Elevated by such senti- 
ments, your minds will become calm and 
sedate. Yon will look down, as from a 
Kiiperior station, on the petty disturbances 
«if the world. They are ttie selfish, the sen- 
anal, and the vain who are most subject to 
the impotence of passion. They are linked 
so doeely to the world, by so many sides 
they toad) every object and every person 
around them, that they are perpetually hurt 
and perpetually hurting others. But the 
Kpirit of true religion removes us to a proper 
distance from the grating objects of worldly 
contentions. It leaves us sufficiently con- 
ii^ictcd with the world for acting our part in 
it with propriety, but disengages us from it 
««> far as to weaken its power of disturbing 
i>txr tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity, 
and magnanimity always breathes gentleness. 
It leads us to view the follies of men with 
pity, not with rancour, and to treat with the 
mildness of a superior nature what in little 
minds would call forth all the bitterness of 
passion. Hugh Blair 

{Sfrmom on Gentlaiess). 

OEHTLENE88 — Of tlie Brvr-BlesMd. 
" Thy ffentleneu hath' made me great" 

Is there no proof in the way in which He 
treated our first parents when, instead of 
directing the artillery of His wrath against 
them, instead of arresting the sun and moon 
and stars in their courses, and forbidding 
them to give light and heat and blissful in- 
fluence to the presumptuous rebels. He spared 
their lives and blessed to them the springing 
of the year, giving to them and their posterity 
vpring, and summer, and autumn, and winter? 
U there no proof in the fact that nature b 
noe vast sjTstem of supply — a mirror of its 
Maker's infinite liberahty ? Is there no proof 
in His conduct towards the people of Israel, 
who were stiffhecked and unbelieving and 
wajward, despising the blessings which He 
bestowed on them, giving thamcs to-day for 
the deliverance which He had achieved in 
their behalf, and to-morrow falling into the 
moit abominable idolatry ? Is there no proof 
in His treatment of the Gentiles, who in the 
times of their ignorance changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped birds of the 
air and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things ? Is there no proof in the fact that 
He often apeaks before He strikes ; that He 
•ends His heralds before His armies ; that 
He hoists the white flag of truce before the 
black flag of fury; that He commissioned 
Noah to tell of the coming deluge, and 
Joseph of the coming famine, and «fonah of 
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the coming destruction, and Jeremiah of the 
coming captivity, and Amos of the coming 
earthquake ? Is there no proof in His send- 
ing one message after another, even although 
they have been despised, and in Hia long 
delaying vengeance, even though no repent- 
ance or reformation has resulted from His 
forbearance ? Is there no proof in His avert- 
ing the judgment of the Amorites for four 
hundred years, even though by so doing He 
deferred the fulfilment of the promise mode 
to Abraham His friend ; in His keeping back 
the Roman armies from the walls of Jerusalem 
for forty years, though His own Son had by 
wicked hands been crucified and slain ? Is 
there no proof in the fact that judgment is 
His " strange work ; " that the execution of 
it is a ** coming out of His place," and that 
even the threatening of it is His *' burden " ? 
Jiev. J, Brown Johmtony D.D. 

{The Miniitry of Reconciliation). 

GENTLENESS— Founded on a Knowledge of 

Ood. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of 
what we owe to Him who made us, and to 
the common nature of which we all share. 
It arises from reflexion on our own failings 
and wants, and from yn^t views of the con- 
dition and the duty of man. It b native 
feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents, 
which feels for everything that is human, 
and is backward and slow to inflict the least 
wound. It is affable in its address and mild 
in its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, and 
willing to be obliged by others ; breathing 
habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy 
to strangers, long-sufFering to enemies. It 
exercises authority with moderation, admin- 
isters reproof with tenderness, confers favour 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion and temperate in zeal. It contends 
not eagerly about trifles ; slow to contradict, 
and still slower to blame, but prompt to allay 
dissension and to restore peace. It neither 
intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of 
others. It delights above all things to alle- 
viate distress, and if it cannot dry up tlie 
falling tear, to soothe at least the gricvmg 
heart. Where it has not the power of being 
useful it is never burdensome. It seeks to 
please rather than to shine and dazzle, and 
conceals with care that superiority either of 
talents or of rank which is oppressive to those 
who are beneath it. In a word, it is that 
spirit and that tenor of manners which the 
Gospel of Christ enjoins when it commands 
us to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice 



GENTLENESS GIETS 

with those who rejoice, and to weep with we acknowledge unto God what Hi 

those who we^ ; to please every one his are towards us ; some are such as t 

neighbour for his good ; to be kind and serve to singular good purpose f 

tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; there is no communion administei 

to support the weak, and to be patient to- theless, being devised at the fin 

wards all men. purpose, are at the table of the I/> 

Hugh BUur {Sermom on Gendmm), cause also commonly read ; some i 

^^^^ as from the people, some as with 

dBHTLEMESS^the 800I of SpeedL God, some as from God unto tl 

Gentleness is love in society. It is love before His sight whom we fear, 

holding intercourse with those around it. It presence to o£Fend with any the 

is that cordiality of aspect and that soul of seemliness we would be surely as 1 

speech which assures us that kind and earnest who most reprehend or deride tha 

hearts may still be met with here below. It Hwiker (J 

is that quiet influence which, like the scented QHOST. 

flame of an alabaster lamp, fills many a home »-« t^i v i. _j « 1 «. »» : - 

with light and warmth £d fragrance alto- J^^J^Y" ^""^ A^f^ 

gether It is the carpet, soft and deep, ^ ^enved from tiie Anglo-Saxoi 

which, while it diffuses Tlook of ample com- ¥" "'^^ mhalMtimt, g^est^d 

fort, deadens many a creaking sound. It is In IK>pular use it is now restnc 

the curtain which, from many t beloved form, ^I^T'^^J-^^ * pnmitive 

wards off at once the summer's glow and the J? ^ ^^ ^^^^ITTS^ ^fi, 

winter's wind. It is the pillow on which ^^U^^ ^^ ^® ^^^ K ^ 

sickness lays its head and forgets half its gnoet, J^roj 

misery, and to which death comes in a balmier GHOST— OlTlnfiT UP tbe. 

dream. It is consideraten^ ; it is tender- « Abraham gave up the ghost" 

ness of feeling ; it is warmth of affection ; it gpirft-his immortal and nobler p 

18 promptitude of sjon^thy ; it is love m all ^^ ^ j^ ^^ wayfarer, in an € 

Its depths Mid all Its debcacy. It is eveiy- La perishable dwelling. Its tei 

thu^ included m that matchless grace, the not its home life. It was like an 

gentleness of Christ. ^r u r. r. bird longing to soar away. An 

J<eu. JatMM UamOUm, D.D, appointed time has come, the cag< 

OBSTURBB-and Fomw : PrlvoUty of Dls- ^^« winged tenant goes free. 1 

putes about. taken down, pm by pin— rope, 1 

By them which trouble us with these T'^^T^^'k/^i^ "i^f^I^'L^hJ 

doubts we would more willingly be resolved «»king <;^« blackened P?f ^ in the 

e . J uj. u -i.v •? u ^ 1 • J smouldennij ashes of his bivouac 

of a greater doubt, whether it be not a kind . „ .? ^ u««.*«« «^„«4.-„ »» 

of t^ng God's nkme in vain to debaae re- """y ^ "tte better country - 

ligion with such frivolous disputes, a sin to " His spirit with a bound 

bestow time and labour about them. Things Left its encumb'ring clay ; 

of BO mean regard and quality, idthough His tent at sunrise on the 

necessary to be ordered, are, notwithstanding, A darkened ruin lay." 

very unsavoury when they come to be dis- Thg ^op^ "ghost" in this etymoli 

puted of, because disputation presupposeth j^ peculiarly beautiful 

some difficulty in the matter which is argued, j2^^ j^ /2. Ma 

whereas in Uiings of this nature they must ---— - 

be either very simple or very froward who **^"^' 

need to be taught by disputation what is Some people forget that there an 

meet. . . . When we make profession of our of gifts. He who taught the L 

faith we stand ; when we acknowledge our taught the eagle to scream ; He w! 

sins, or seek unto God for favour, we fall the dewdrop and caused it to han] 

down, because the gesture of constancy be- on the fringe of the flower, pour 

Cometh us more in the one ; in the other the boundless sea, and caused it to 

behaviour of humility. Some parts of our and day as if uttering the prs 

liturgy consist in the reading of the Word earthly trouble. We should fdlo 

of God, and the proclaiming of His law, that all this marvellous diversity. Tl 

the people may thereby learn what their hand, the eye and ear, are memi 

duties are towards Him ; some consist in same body, and there should be n 

words of praise and thankflgiving, whereby Rex, /od 
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GhlVINQ' 

Men have different spheres. It is for some 
to evolve great moral truths, as the heavens 
evolve stars to guide the sailor on the sea 
sod the traveller on the desert ; and it is for 
•ome, like the sailor and the traveller, simply 
to be guided. Rev, Henry Ward Beecher, 

ttiVUia. 

When yon give, give with joy and smiling. 

Rev. Pran^U Joubert, 

, Give! as the morning that flows out of 

Heaven ; 
I Give ! as the waves when their channel is 
' risen ; 

i Give ! as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
I Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give : 
Xct the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever 

glowing, 
>Qt a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give ! as He gave thee, who gave thee to 
live. 

Poor out thy love like the rush of a river 
^*uting its waters for ever and ever 
lliroagh the burnt sands that reward not 
the giver; 
Silent or soxigf ul, thou nearest the sea, 
Scatter thy life, as the summer showers 
pouring! 

, **Uit if no bird through the pearl-rain is 
: mjuing? 

I *^b^ if no blossom looks upward adoring ? 
I^k to the life that was lavished for 
thee! 

^^^oost the day of thy giving is over ; 

^ from the grass dies the bee-haunted 

clover 
^°^ wilt have vanished from friend and 

from lover ; 
^"^t shall thy longing avail in the 
p. grave? 

^'^ ! as the heart gives whose fetters are 
, breaking; 
^% love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy 

"^ heaven's river thy soul-fever slaking, 
^W shalt know God and the gift that 
He gave. 
Rev, EUm Fo&ter (Poetical lUiulratums), 

Who gives a trifle meanly is meaner than 
^ trifle. Johann Gatpar Lavater. 

oiVDro-ooini way of. 

Observe three things in GoD*8 giving : — 

(f.) He is not weazy of giving ; the springs 

<tf mercy an ever running. God did not 

only dispense Uessings in former ages, but 
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GLORIOUS 

He still gives gifts to us, as the sun not only 
enriches the world with its morning light 
but keeps light for the meridian. The 
honeycomb of Gron's bounty is still dropping. 
(2.) God delights in giving ; *' He delighteth 
in mercy." (3.) God gives to His very enemies. 
Who will send in provisions to hu enemy ? 
Men lued to spread nets for their enemies ; 
God spreads a table. The dew drops on the 
thistle as well as the rose ; the dew of God'8 
bounty drops upon the worst. 

Ret\ Thomas Watton. 



As the sun gives life and joy to all the 
world, and if there were millions of more 
kinds of beings and of individuals in it, HiK 
light and heat are sufficient for them all ; so 
the Divine goodness can supply us with all 
good things, and ten thousand worlds more. 

i>r. Batet, 

OLADNESS. 

True gladness doth not always speak ; joy 

bred and bom 
But in the tongue is weak. Ben Jonton. 

GLOOMY DISPOSITION— A. 

A gloomy disposition which looks on the 
dark side of every picture, and poisons the 
enjoyment of present abundance with the 
anticipation of future want, is utterly ax 
variance with the childlike trust the Saviouk 
would inculcate. Alas I how reluctant wc 
are to take God at His word, to cast our 
burden upon Him ; to do our duty, and leave 
the result to His disposal. We are not 
wiUing that He should keep the storehouHe 
of plenty under His lock and key, and dis- 
pense its fulness according to His own judg- 
ment of our wants. We would fain have 
His gifts in advance, measured out to us not 
according to our needs, but according to our 
fears. Dr, Van Dyke. 

GLORIOUS— DeflnlUon of the. 

The glory of GoD ! May I ask you to 
think what it is we mean by " glory " ? We 
mean, as it seems to me, at all times essen- 
tially the same thing, although it expresses 
itself imder very different conditions. In 
nature you have certain things gloriouH. 
You look out over a stretch of country and 
see it clothed in the beauties of early summer. 
If any of you have been in Southern Italy 
when the spring is bursting forth in all her 
splendour, you have seen the dazzling spec- 
tacle of long reaches of land simply robed 
and decorated, nay, bathed and saturated 
with flowers. When you gaze upon such a 
spectacle as that, you exclaim involuntarily. 
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" It is glorious ! " Or here, in our own 
beautiful, green England, when you get out 
of the city smoke, the noise, and the toil, 
and the confusion of your daily life, when you 
go away to rest yourselves in countiy places 
amidst our northern hills, and look on the 
simimer evening as it spreads itself in its 
splendour over the summer sea; when you 
watch the setting of the sun, that washes 
the waves in purple, or crimson, or g«>ld, 
your very heart leaps up within you, and 
you call this *' a glorious scene." And, when 
you turn to the life of man, the same sort of 
thought will force itself upon you. You 
look at a splendid character; you see him 
environed with difficulties ; you contemplate 
him as he marches through those difficulties 
with a steady step, with a fixed determina- 
tion, with the earnest exertion and the sus- 
tained effort which belongs to eveiy noble 
and well-stnmg nature ; you look at hira 
perhaps across long chasms of ages, perhaps 
in dim glimpses down long \istas of history, 
perhaps next door to you in some ordinary 
common friend ; and yet when you see such 
splendid characteristics marking that life, 
you are constrained to say, " It is glorious ! " 
You have sometimes imagined a man as 
being indeed one, but he has fallen beneath 
the dignity of his being, he has become a 
sensualist, intemperate, careless ; and, wher- 
ever you yourself have stood on the moral 
platform of life, your first impulse (a wrong, 
but a natural, one) has been to despise that 
man. You checked that impulse — weak 
yourself, you learned, if a Christian, to be 
sad, not contemptuous, at another's fall. 
But why that impulse ? Because, once see a 
man rise to higher things, and you know 
that for every soul there is a possibility of 
aim and acluevement better than all the 
lower nature can supply. You have realised 
the high result of grace ; seeking to clothe it 
in words, you call it " glory." 

Btv. W. J, KnoX'LitUe {CharacterUtics), 

OLORT— and Sadness g:o Together. 

Hast thou not marked how close together 

linked 
Glory and sadness walk ; how never flower 
Were half so beautiful, did we not know 
That it must droop and wither ? Deem not 

then 
That all the anguish-cries of this great world 
Which reach us where we stand, find not in 

heaven 
Fit greeting ; there are those who minister 
Outside the golden gates to purify 
The sorrow and the joy that enter there. 
And I have heard from that bright visitant 
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Who comes to me each night when my n 

flock 
Is folded safe, by wearied nature left 
To the Great Shepherd who can never il< 
That oftentimes the pale and weeping soi 
Dazzle them as they pass to meet thor L 
In glittering frost-robes of the purest ipi 
Circled with many crowns ; and oftoitun 
One who was joyous all, and in the worio 
Shone like a star, comes drooping in a mi 
And falters at the steep and narrow stair 
Nor enters, till with sprinkling and i 

words. 
The shadow of the earthly me!t away. 
Very Bev. Henry Al^ord {Poetical HV- 

OLORT— Tme and False. 

In the Scriptures the term "glory" 
often used as another word for heaven. I 
why call heaven by a name that sooiuis 
first so light and empty? There are t 
reasons to be given : — I. It is a nametl 
sets forth well the high excellence of lietv( 
Earthly glory is not worth the having, 1 
cause ihe men of the earth do not estim 
things according to their true value. H 
which is really worthless, or worse tb 
worthless, they often praise and admi 
But, suppose a right measure to be taken 
things, then, it is clear, gloiy will be a pr 
of value. Nothing will be esteemed giant 
that is not of transcendent worth. Camni 
excellence may claim our i^probation ; 1 
glory is a higher word, and to merit tl 
there must be excellence of the highest kii 
The ancient Jews felt this ; the same w( 
in their language that is used for glory ( 
nifies also weight and substance. Wh 
therefore, the apostle speaks of heaven a 
glorious world, he means that it is a wq 
of real, solid good. He means that it ri 
far above all other worlds in substantial 
cellence ; that it is not only to be admi 
and enjoyed, and rejoiced in, but weigl 
with the whole universe, with, perhaps, 
thousand times ten thousand worlds of li 
and joy that are moving around the thi 
of Jbhovah, it transoenda and outwd 
them all : they are all lightness — mere c 
— in comparison with it. Hence he spc 
of heaven as an "exceeding and etei 
weight of glory." 

But the word " glory " also sets forth 
magnificence of heaven. Mere exoelle 
however great, will not of itself make at! 
glorious. It must be exoeHence that 
known and seen. The sun is at all tim 
splendid object, but for man to discover 
admire its £^ory, it must rise iq> in a cl< 
less sky and blaze forth. A peari at 
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le lea is meciocia, bot it miuit be 
foid poliabed, and glitter like a 
we ahall caU it gloricnu. And 
be doiy of heaven comes from 
yj tnat is in heavenly things dis- 
01 The FATHEB,m His infinite 
ftnuT, in His grace and love — 
its perfection and beauty — the 
leir purity — the saints, chosen of 
■edous, laden with the riches of 
lining in their robes of light: 
e hidden from us here, or half 
t eye of faith but dimly discerns 
^ clouds and distance; but no 
9 clouds or veils in heaven, 
appear to us there as things are 
r perfection and excellence, yes, 
at Lord Himself: *'Thine eyes,** 
, "shall see the King in His 
We shall see Him as He is," 
ostle John ; ** face to face,** says 
Rev. William H, Bradley, 



y road leads to glory. 

Jean de la Fontaine, 



piided less by conscience than by 
yet the shortest way to glory is 
I by conscience. Henry Home, 

t disdain glorv too much ; nothing 
epi virtue. The height of hi^i- 
be to unite both in this life. 
uffuMe VieomU de Chateaubriand. 

y is a flame lifted at the skies. 

Horace Mann, 



rane the wont difficulties for a 
eneficent purpose is true glory. 
ViteotnU Stratford de Reddiffe, 

Ul-Snfftcliffi<qr. 

e for heaven ** and not for earth'*? 
Elisabeth Barrett Browning, 



rise, all-powerful, and all-good — 
hose aloine who hold Him so — 
id knoweth therefore what is best ; 
ad wilUtk therefore what is best ; 
il— w» do therefore what is best — 
csa, why, mtuL 

Life, if life is rightly Uved, 

orison. AU faralties, 

IS God would have them used, 

itsiiB by which man climbs to 
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For "laborare" is "orare" too. 
Pray ever, and work ever. Say at mom, 
" Thy will be done, for it is good *' — and so 
Go forth more apt to do it ; say at eve, 
'* Thy will be done, for it is good " — and so 
Sleep fearless with that saying. Prayer and 

sin 
Fight in no holiday-tourney, ever locked 
In mortal grapple ; prayer must strangle rin 
Or sin will strangle prayer. 

The world is dim. 
And we, as yet, not capable to face 
The perfect noon of knowledge and of truth. 
Some day we shall see clearer. But, till 

then. 
Use we what light we have, and pray for 

more. 
To know more fully what we know in part. 
What conscience teaches but imperfectly, 
What pride disputes, and passion over-cloudH, 
And frailty doubts, and wild clespair defies. 
Lighten our darkness ! Light ! more light ! 

to see 
What is that true and perfect will of God, 
That we may help to do it — not as tools 
That know not what they fashion, but as 

hands 
Whose heart is in their work; and what- 
soe'er 
It be, this above all, more faith to cry, 
In darkness or in light — ''Thy will 

done!" 

Blarhoood's Magazine. 

OOD— rerealed In the Bibte. 

What is there that doth more highly con- 
cern men to know than God Himself ? Or 
what more glorious and excellent object 
a)uld He discover than Himself to the 
world T In the Scriptures we read the most 
rich and admirable discoveries of Divine 
goodness, and all the ways and methods He 
uses in alluring sinners to Himself; with 
what majesty He commands, with what con- 
descension He entreats, with what impor- 
tunity He woos men's souls to be reconciled 
to Him, with what favour He embraoeth, 
with what tenderness He chastiseth, with 
what bowels of mercy He pitieth those who 
are dejected under a sense of His displeasure, 
with what cordials He rofresheth those who 
have chosen Him to be their God, with 
what power He supporteth, with what wis- 
dom He directeth ! 

Bithop Edward StUUngieeL 

OOD— revealed in Commoa Life 

The Fathkb is revealed to us in processes 
and experiences of cconmon religious life. 
Mark the profound significance of our LoRD'ti 
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iBply to JadSH ; " LoHi), how ia it that Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself unto us. and nnt imtn 
the world T " " If any man love Me he will 
ieep My iiwnii, and My Father will love 
bim, and We will oome unto him, nnd mftke 
Onr abode with him." 

Thin ie Christ's only piencription for see- 
ing God. The "pure in heart BiwGon"— 
purity 1b faculty of >piritual siaioii. The 
obedient in life see God — obedience i« 
practical experience of God. Chbiht does 
not npeak of any special theophany to be put 
before the eyes of religious men, nor of any 
process of inspiration to he conducted in 
their hearts. He does not preeeribo mystical 
ccstanieB, or special excitements, or ntligioiiB 
services. He has not a single suggestion of 
what is inyiitical, or ritual, or ecolesiaatical. 
He says nothing almut church aervicen, oi 
revival meetings, or religious retreats. What- 
ever may be the religious uses of auch thiuga, 
they are not our Lord's means of seeing 
Goi>. Nor daeB Ho intimate the possibility 
of seeing God by sudden boundinga to 
spiritual heightfl, or by sudden endowment 
tx special faculties of spiritual viflion. 

Ask Him how we are to sea Gon ; He hnii 
only the simplest and homelieat of methods 
to prescribe. "Keep My words !"— lot your 
lives be religiously obedient, walk the paths 
of your common Iifo in piety and purity, rule 
jour tempers, purify your affections, do com- 
mon things religiously, sanctify your daily 
life. If you be a worldly man, "crucify the 
world with its affections and liwta ; " "thi; 
god nf this wurid blinds the ey^" of bis 
votaries, so that they cannot see GoD. If 
your passions be strong, bring them into 
captivity to the spiritual Gospel of Christ ; 
carnal mints rise from strong passions and. 
binder clear spiritual vision. If you be a 
selfish man, put^ out your sellishnGss, for 
the eye of eelHahness ia inverted, and instead 
of God you will see only yourself. 

In the ways of common life, trio sanctity 
— the medium of spiritual vision — is wrought, 
the life of Gon is strengthened, and exp«ri- 
~ le of God ie accumulated. 

rhe process in somewhat pmsaic : men of 
great fervours and ecclesiastical enthusia«in 
get somewhat impatient with it. But here, 
■a everywhere, the divinest wisdom lies in 
commonphice methods. And when special 
fervours shaU Iiave exhausted their passion, 
and the crackling thorns shall have expired 
in ashes, this quiet strong life, growing from 
day to day. and practically developed in all 
its puts, shall abide ; this "patient eontinu- 
wioe in well-doing shall inherit glory, inimor- 
taUty, fttemal life." Ber. Dr. Allou. 



GOD— repealed In CrmtlOB. 

In the vast and the minute we see 
The unambiguous footsteps of the GoD 
Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels His throne upon the nJlii 
woridn. Wiaiam Co^ 

Wherefore doubt that He who mska t 

smallest bird His care. 
And tempers to the new-shorn Iamb t 

blast it ill coiUd bear, 
WU1 still His guiding arm eitend, H 

glorions plan pursue. 
And, if He gives thee ills to bear, will pi 

thee courage too ! Alaric J. Wd 



■orks of God. '• 
distinguished by a Divine wisdom, pm 
and goodness are Gon's worts of cnMii 
and providence, that all nature, by the god 
voices of ber sides and streams, of her fie) 
and forests, as well as by the roar of bmlv 
the orash of thunder, the rumbling ait 
quake, the fiery volcano, and the destrojii 
hurricane, echoes the closing sentence of tli 
angel hymn. " Holy, holy, holy ii the I/M 
tion Almighty ; the whole earth ie full 
His glory." ScF. Tkonuu tfulirif, fl- 

QOD— and tha DavU. 

Our Lord God and the devil hate f 
manner of Chanccrie*, which do not sp 
together, but which are quite oppoiitt tl 
one to the other. (tOD'b Cbauceiy >t i 
first doth affright, but afterwards it lifli 
up and comforteth again, and that btoo 
the spirit and flesh of the old man thinld ' 
killed, and the spirit of the new man diMi 
live. In like manner the good angeli ' 
lirst make afraid, and afterwards the; c" 
fort those B^in who are affrighted. Wh 
Maiy was afraid at the angel's spcfdi. 
comforted her, and said, " Fear not, Mu^ 
ftc. And to the shepherds that wete"<i 
afraid " be swd, " Fear nut, behold ! bii 
you glad tidings of great joy," ftc 

But the devil . . . takes a quite oontn 
course, for he makes, at the lint, po^ 
secure and bold, that they, void of ^ i< 
or fright, do commit sin and wicbedu 
and do not only remain in sin, but ti 

Eteasure and delight therein, and think tl 
ave done all well ; but, at last, ■! 
grim Death comes, then he aSrighteth i 
scareth them without measure, insooii 
that they either die of grief, or else, in 
end, by reason of evil and fearful conscieni 
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aw»j with themselvefl, and are 
all comfort, and so despair of 
and mercv. 

zrfifu Lutktri CoOcquia MenmUa 
Utd by Captain Henrie BeU), 

of God as oar Father, we are 
I very well in that simple early 
B quite onsoited to our more 
leak. *'It is pure anthropo- 

Perfaape it is. There are two 
hrc^pomorphism — the one resting 

that the gods must be made in 
' man, the other on the ancient 
OD made man in His own image, 
k that God is altogether such an 
nselves, and attribute to their 

this is generally found in con- 
ti pol3rthei8m — ^tiieir parts, pas- 
lesses, and people heaven with a 
n-natoal men of larger stature, 
ngth, and fouler lusts ; if thus 
gods in his own image, the result 
not to be admired. But if, on 
and, it is true that GrOD made 
own likeness, and that there is a 
1 between Him and the spirit 
nan, then, so far from its being 
e to find in what is best in 
ire a revelation of the Divine, 
:hly relationships a shadow of 
ngs, it is hard to see how Divine 
)e otherwise communicated, or 

in such human forms, we can 
D at alL Philosophers may say 
osurd to attribute personality to 

and infinite, but none the less is 
at religious persons will continue 
>D as a living being, manifesting 
them under the form of person- 
this belief of theirs, though it 
or pretends to be, in the order of 
I ideas, may be perfectly con- 

those of Uiem that are true. 
e of Jesus is, to many minds, 
lore satisfactory than any which 
las offered in its place. These 
hre by no means hard to accept, 
Dg them to be absolutely correct, 

inoonsirtent with the Christian 
;is stream of tendency may have 
sed on things by the Father of 
the evidences of this mysterious 
ig for righteousness may be the 
r His will Dr, AbboU. 

I the word •• God endures in a 
m it direct the eyes of men up- 
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wards. It is with the Eternal as with the 
sun, which, if but its smallest part can shine 
uneclipsed, prolongs the day, and gives its 
rounded image in tiie darkest chamber. 

Jean Paul Richter. 

God is the Light, which, never seen itself, 
makes all things visible, and ckithes itself in 
colours. Thine eye feels not its ray, but thy 
heart feels its warmth. Ibid. 

OOD— Unchangeable Lore. 

Oh, Light so white and pure. 

Oft clouded and yet sure ! 

Oh, inner Radiance of the heart. 

That drawest all men, whatsoe'er Thou art ! 

Spring of the soul, that dost remove 

Winter with rays of love, 

And dost dispel of Thy far-working miglit 

The clouds of ill and night, 

For every soul which cometh to the earth ; 

That beamest on us at our birth, 

And paling somewhat in life's grosser day, 

Lightest, a pillar of fire, our evening way ; 

What matter by what Name 

Wo call Thee ?— still art Thou the same, 

GrOD, call we Thee, or Good,— still through 

the strife 
Unchangeable alone, of all our changeful 

life, 
With awestruck souls we seek Thee, we 

adore 
Thy greatness, ever more and more. 
We turn to Thee with worship, till at hwt. 
Our journey well-nigh past. 
When now our day of life draws to its end. 
Looking, with less of awe and more of love. 
To Thy high throne above. 
We see no dazzling brightness as of old. 
No kingly splendours cold. 
But the sweet presence of a heavenly Friend. 

Ode of Life 
{by ike aiOh&r of **Epic of Hades"). 

OOD— is Lore. 

Suppose for a moment that God were nt^t 
love. Why, a cold ehill comes over the spirit 
at once when it ghmces at the bare idea of a 
loveleai GoD. We feel instinctively that by 
no effort could we love such a being, what- 
ever might be the consequences. We feel, 
too, that this would be felt in all worlds, and 
that it would be in vam to tell them or us to 
take pleasure or place confidence in a God 
without love. True, indeed, many take no 
pleasure in the fact that God is love. His 
wisdom or power, as displayed in creation, 
or His goodness in providence, are far m<ire 
attractive to them than His love. But were 
He not love, in any sense, a change as well 
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as a chill would soon come over their spirit. 
They are calm and cold, because they take 
for granted that God is love in some sense ; 
but they would shake with terror did they 
not thhik so. Thus they too, however little 
they care about His love in redemption, 
would confess that a loveless GrOD would 
alarm them. Thus, also, the very ecue of 
the public mind, or its freedom from dark 
suspicions about the heart of God, proves, 
when closely examined, that the heart of 
man takes refuge from fear in some form or 
fragment of the great Scriptural truth that 
God is love. In the case of the generality, 
indeed, there is nothing very sweet or bright 
in their ideas of the Divine benevolence. 
They know little and think less about "the 
loving kindness of the Lord." But still it 
is what they do know or think of God, as 
good, or merciful, or kind, in some vray, that 
keeps them from despair, and gives them 
composure. 

JRobert PhUip, D.D. {The Eternal, or 
The God of our Fa.Uiera). 

OOD— His Mercy and Justice. 

Ascribe not unto God such an unlimited 
exercise of mercy as may destroy His justice. 

Jtev. Henry Roger$, 

QOD— His Omniscience. 

What is God? Length and breadth, 
height and depth. Neither in space nor in 
time has He any end. Breadth measures 
His love, for He hates none whom He has 
created, embracing even His enemies in the 
wide arms of His mercy. *' He raaketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." 
His love not only transcends all sensation, 
but all comprehension ; it is eternal, it is 
itself eternity. And behold how the breadth 
corresponds with the length ! And what is 
God farther ? Both height and depth. In 
the heights above we reoogmse His power, 
which is unattainable ; in Uie depths below, 
which is inscrutable. " Oh, the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out,^* exclaims 
the Apostle. Oh, mighty wisdom, which 
governs all thmgs intuitively! Oh, wise 
power, which lovingly orders and rules 
everywhere ! Behold, then, this wondrous 
Being, with His manifold attributes and 
His Divine spheres of action. Length 
typifies His eternity— breadth, His love^ 
height. His omnipotence— depth, His omni- 
science. St, Bernard, 
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QOD— Penrades onr very Beln^. 

God is ever, at every turn of your Uf^ 
putting in His gracious hand, and pluckiDg 
you out of the burning, striving to rescue jw 
from the consequences of jronr own will sad 
your own perverse way. In Jescb yw ■§ 
have life and peace. Believmg on Hiin,tW 
burden of sin which rests upon ths gW 
conscience of unrenewed man shall rofl« 
andpassaway. So that just as the diiMren 
of Israel sprinkled the blood upon their taW 
and sidepMts, so may you sprinkle that wood 
of His, the blood of His atonemeat, W 
your souls, and may stand free in ^^ 
of God, living on and rejoknng on, to , 
nothing that can be against you, because God 

is for you— with the hours of life cheqnewd 
indeed, as they ever must be, with ^o«jj 
settling upon Aem here and ther^ bat tm 
all cheered and comforted by His w«"^ 
presence, and ending in glory 'imF*»'™*v, 

Very Rev. Henry AJftn, 

Q0]>— His Supremaer. 

We readily give our oonsent to the th««y 
that far back at the b^;inning of things Goo 
was, because that does not seem to mw 
anything so solemn or so startling as H» 
intimate connection with things '>o''jTJ 
allow ourselves to be linked on thro«g» 
mighty, almost infinite distances to C^; 
but when told that God is in the sunlw 
that God is in the springing grass, that G«» 
is in the breathing wind, that GoD » » ^ 
procession of star after star, that GodM* 
up the arm that wields my spade, that GoO 
gives energy to the muscles by whidi I laogft 
and cry, that God's power is used by »• 
when 1 frame my lips to an oath or to an^ 
that God is the ground of thought, thatGoD 
is what we reach when we drop down to fl« 
deepest certainties, that God's m®**^^ 
and mental laws are the one source on wWa 
we can draw for the increase of our knflj 
ledge, that God's infinite and unweaiw 
goodness faintly smiles on us from eteij 
countenance that ever beams in n*®*^ 
sympathy upon us ; — when thus practiciir 
forced to realise the thought of God's em 
lasting and unbounded dominion, we eJ 
perience a sense of contradiction in endei 
vouring to reconcile the very co-existenoe < 
creature and Creator, which is all bat n 
superable, all but intimidating, to our tio 
in the veracity of consciousness. For a*tt 
edly consciousness gives no intimatioD • 
anything in me which is deeper than mysei 
of any power guarding, keeping, protectio 
sustaining, pervading me, which is differe 
from myself, and greater than my gn*^ 
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I. God i» too wonderful, too 
3 mUranBl to give us my nich 
iteet«d onKUKuneA He ttlcea 
y fM too totallj ud nipremelj to 
^taatly flsan* yawii&ig tl the 
of OUT penoiuli^. The «iire«t 



fn the <inliDarj' miitc of tho word, 
fuel fHit oiit ol aeiS, (Mrriad.^vi,y 
ed ngioiu of feeling, when the 
Km kU has to atmggla Cor itn very 
rhiM is not tho mode of God'h 
floence. When the el«ctric ciu- 
the wire no one beuv it ; when 
not ita own, but given up to & 
>■ etemitj, it mle* u> m quietly 
d Gila cnr veins ; we me tnns- 
1 never know !t ; we are enunci- 

1 into the same inisgo, frmn glory 
d the atill world ot thought imd 
les DO indicali-in. except Bt its 
intain, tlwt t)ie Spirit of the Lord 
ipon ns and the power of the 
nhadowed us. This Is the method 
premacy. We feel klone, but He 
we dreun of absolute freedom, 
aie the clay and He is the potter, 
all the work of His hand. 

MiiabtA T. Came. 
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:te(I, when unfeeling pride 
JQidoe which the law aaks fa 
■ifiKijiu. 



believe in Christianity that is not 
\ and I no more believe in a pro- 
#ty which is not amociatsd with 
an In a aun that sheds no light, 
lat gives out no heat, in a rose 
ea no perfamc ; they are mere 
ife-like, but dead ; clever, but 
lie may talk of such and such a 
{odly, but none are godly but the 
God is the " Judge of the widow 
her of the fatherlen in His holy 
" and he only is Godlike who 
idowB in the room of the dead, 
a oiphans lind both a father and 
I)T. Tlioniat Ouihrie. 



eoanee is made bcautiFul by the 

J tbnn^ it, so the world ia 

uw «iit"ing through it of a (ion. 

Jnhann Jacobi. 
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1 grmt poem. And so wo most tie in so 
war like Gou in order that we may see GoD 
as He is. lUc. Strfkm Ch^in, D.D. 

Were not the eye made to receive the rays 
of the sun, it cuidd not behold the iiin ; if 
the peculiar power of Gon lay not in us, 
how could the Godlike charm us * Gottlit. 

Every created thing has Ita bounds, but 
grace has none. In true godliness there in 
no excess. Those wells which are of God'h 
dle^ng can never be too full of water, 
delighta to •» the trees of righteouBness 
laden with the fruits of righteausness. 

W.Stckrr. 

Some angel guide my pencil while I draw 
What nothing lees than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth deviated to the skies. 
Like ships in sea while in, above the world ; 
With aspect mild and elevated eye, 
Heboid him seated in a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense and passion's storm ; 
All the black caret and tumults of this life. 
Like harmless thundera breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pity, not Impidr his peace. 

He sees with other eyes than theirs. . . . 

Where they 

Behold a sun, bo spies a Deity ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him 

Where they see mountains be but atomn 

An empire in his balanoe weighs a grain. 
TTiey things terrestrial worship as divine. 
His hopes iniroortal blow them by, as dust 
That dmm his sight and shortens hia nirvey, 
Which longs in inGuite to lose all bound. 



Communion with Goci and ammilation into 
l/U iiiiaye is an idea which lies at the basis 
of all religious faith. 

You discover it in even the most Imper- 
fect tbeolc^es. Only the notions under 
which it is veiled vaiy with the variations of 
human culture and character. The Greek 
considered it under the fonn of elevation fa 
Divine wisdom ; the Roman of aagumption 
to Divine power ; the Buddhiiit of absorption 
into the Divine essence. But in Christianity 
you iind it disclosed in it;* true aspect-^that 
of conainiilarity with the Dirim guodniH. 
For Christianity alone ia essentially and 
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thoroughly a moral religion, in harmony with 
the moral sentiments which constitute 
humanity ; appealing to these, quickening 
these, unfolding these, refining these, satis- 
fying these, and so effectually bringing out 
these in their full-orbed loveliness into the 
disposition and the life, that men become 
the shining temples of the Holy One, the 
habitation of GrOD through the Spirit. The 
prospect for such opens out into eternity. 
The shining light shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. This, too, is a funda- 
mental element of all religious beliefs. The 
ancient heathen had their undor world, their 
Tartarus and their filysian fields, their hopes 
of Astnea Redux, of a descent again by 
righteousness to this distracted earth. 

Rev. Prebendary Griffith 
{FvndamentaU, or Bases of Bdirf). 

GODLINESS. 

1. The form of godliness is common, but 
the power of it is rare. 

2. The form of godliness is cheap, but 
the power of it is dear. 

3. The form of godliness is easy, but the 
power of it is difficult. 

4. The form of godliness is a credit, but 
the power of it is a reproach. 

5. The form of godliness is pleasing, but 
its power is displeasing to the ignoble part 
of a Christian. 

6. The form of godliness may exist with 
secret and with open wickedness, but the 
power of godliness cannot ; it lays the axe to 
the veiy root of all sin, both secret and open. 

Jtev. Philip Brooks. 

OODLT SORROW— and tlie neasures of the 

World. 

" Pleasure here and pleasure there,** says 
one who would enjoy life in thoughtlessness. 
So also say I, but with a vexy different 
meaning. The world entices me with its 
pleasures ; I regard them not. Whence do 
they arise? — from the flesh. Whither do 
they tend ? — to death. They are, therefore, 
as distasteful to me as that to which they 
lead. Where are those who formerly lived 
in pleasure and sang, "Come on, let us 
enjoy the good things that are present, and 
let us speedily use the creatures, like as in 
youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine, 
and let no flower of the spring pass by us. 
Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before 
they be \»'ithered. Let none of us go with- 
out his part of our voluptuousness. Let us 
leave tokens of our joyfulness in every place, 
for this is our portion, and our lot is this ** 
(Wisdom ii. 6-9). Where are these pleasure- 
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takers now ? It is with tears tlu 
Unless they repented, they have a] 
How were the earthly gratificati 
rich fool exchanged for the pains < 
will choose that which oometh fn 
and oonducteth thither — *'6odlj 
which worketh " repentance to sal 
to be repented of,** and not the ' 
the world,** which " worketh deat 
vii. 10). 

It is better to sorrow with GrOD 
joyful with the world, better to 
Jesus than to laugh with the un^ 
man by laughter will find Jesus. 
you read that He laughed ? but H 
near at hand to those that an 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, wept, 
wept with her. The pleasure of 
endeth in pain. " Woe unto you 
now, for ye shall mourn and wet 
vi. 25). But the Christian's teai 
ceed^ by a harvest of joy. " The 
in tears shall reap in joy. He ' 
forth and weepeth, bearing prec 
shall doubtless come again with 
bringing his sheaves with him 
cxxvi. 5, 6). 

I find nothing upon earth that a 
unmingled pleasure, but much 
trouble. I look above, and behold 
my Father's house, with joy; 
lament that I am not yet ther 
compelled to dwell longer in tb 
Meshech and among the tents of 
look beneath me, and tremble at t 
hell. I look behind, and see the 
of my sins crowding after me. I 
me, and cannot penetrate through 
the sorrows which await me. 1 14 
me, and discover that I am on all 
by my deadly enemies. Weariec 
world, I look within, and oh ! 
abomination of desolations do I 
hold ! My tears flow apace, they 
other down my cheeks ; the deej 
trate, the more are the fountains 
broken up. 

But think not that I am destil 
I have a GrOD of grace who rejoio 
in the midst of my pain He enricl 
His secret consolations. I have tl 
of my Saviour, and the witnc 
Sptrit, and therein do I rejoice. 

The pleasures of the world < 
troubles invade them, but min* 
beneath the heaviest cross. For 
God manifest Himself to me 
sweetness than when, under vi£ 
trial, all things beside have beei 
be bitter. Let the world love it 



lite H it may, it hat no plounire* for roe. 
rbimafa grace I hkve been twisht the secrvt 

■OLSBB— Bnia, Tba. 

IW golden mle luu tried long to grow up 
M ff the bDnum ipirit, and thai for thou- 
Mdi <t jt»n tba tod ttood prophetic of a 
'ha. Upon X Mtmny tea the nnil had long 
mug out ngnali of diitren, and at times 
■d dicamed it aav a harbour of refuge. In 
?lMo it bowed in prayer for perbi^ what 
aEtted abore mortiJity, but the atonn con- 
juw), and the prayer died away. If now 
^UUT came to aniwer the long-flying signal 
i itMtiTfc, to make inon univerul a prayer 
hit netpcd too good (or even one ; if He 
iBi to Ruwer the longing wrung out of the 
MHt tl agony of long injuitice ; and if, by 
Jkag the worid mi, Ha made their foni- 
Wi looc^ theae Divine letten, that ia gloiy 
•m^ eqieciall; for the meek and lowly 
Odc, ^ came tuf, to aeek applause, but to 
nf a aalvatioD, and wear, if need be, ■ 
Biraeftbonut 



ThMMldJnvs: "Go and do 

A) thou wonldat be done unto ; " 
&>• Ik; perfect dntv Ke, 

Mlhit God requuea of thee. 
VnUM tboa, when thy faolti are known, 

WUi that pardon ahoold be ihowu * 
BilairFiiig, then, and do 

iitboD wooldst be done unto. 
B<<Uk thou bdpleaa he and poor, 

Wogldit than not for wd implore ! 
«ki4athni,tben,aDdbe 
"tetlwa wonldrt tbey ahonld to thee. 
n if thou can. 



Ujkw vonldrt obtain the lore 

W t^ gracknii GoD above, 
^loifi Hie children be 

"liit thou wonldrt they *hoald to thee. 
ITilfuin Adkw. 



•™ bwililing hand I rainly tried thy 

djfjg ,j„ l„ clone, 
*• •itat esried in that hour thy calm 

»<liepr^».e; 
■ 1 ni left ID looelioeaa, with pain and 



And thou want with the tainted, where the 

Yee, I am aad and weary now ; but let me 

not repine 
Because a spirit loved w well ia earlier blest 

than mine ; 
My faith may darken aa it will, I shall nut 

much deplore, 
Since thou art where the iUe uf life can never i 

reach thee more. Feahod'j. ; 

OOOD-The, AUma la Seathlen. 

Of conquest we may say that it never yet 
went by brute force and compulrion ; con- 
quest of that kind docs not endure. Con- 
quest, along with power of compulsion, an 
easential universally in human nodety, miutt 
bring benefit along with it, or men, of [be 
ordinary strength of men, will fling it out, 
ITie strong man, what is he if we wiU con- 
sider F Tbe wise man, the man with the 
gift of method, of faithfulneu and valour, 
all of which ore the basis of wisdom, who 
has insight into what is wliat. into what will 
follow out of what, the eye to see and tbe 
hand to do, who is_fl to administer, to direct, 
and guidingly command : he is the strong 
man. His muscle* and bones are no stronger 
thanoun, but his soul ia stningcr; his sold is [ 
wiser, clearer, ia better and nobler, for that 
Is, has been, and ever will be the root of all 
clearness worthy of sucb a name. Beautiful 
it is, and a gleam from tbe same eternal 
pole-star visible amid the destinies of men, 
that all talent, all intellect is in the Gist 
place moral — what a world were this other- 
wise ! But it is the heart alwoja that sees 
before the head can see ; let us know that, 
and know, therefore, that the good alone is 
deathless and victorious, that hope is aura 
and steadfast in all phases of this " Place of 
Hope." Shiftiness, quirk, attorney cunning 
ia a kind of thing that fancies itself, and i" 
often fanned, to be talent ; but it is luckily 
mistaken in that. Succeed truly it docx, 
what is called succeeding; and even must 
in general succeed if the dispensers of aucccsit 
be of due stupidity. Men of due stupidity 
will needs aay to it, " Thou art wisdom, rule 
thou!'' Whereupon it rules. But Nature 
answers, "No, this ruling of thine is not 
according to my lawa ; thy wisdom was not 
wiae enough ! Dost thou take me too fur 
a quackery, for a eonventionaiity and »t- 
tomeyism ? This chaff that thou ann-ert into 

ande 

wheat out of it, for 

ThomiH t'ariyfc {Critieal and 
MiKellantoii4 £«jays). 



OOOD-THs. 

The good ue Gos'b pecuUii' cue ; 
Aiul such u honour Heaven nhalt itvtvuviy 
honour ah&re. Drydm (Ovid). 



No good lives » long u thkt vhich is 
thankfullj improved. 

Arehhi^op Seditr. 

GOOD— In ETNTtblnK. 

Holds BometluDg meajit to bleu. 

Laman BUmdard. 

QOOD MAH— OhuMtflriiUea of the. 

The morall; good oumot exist without 
the preaence both of rigbteoueneBa Bod bene- 
volence or love. There is benevolenoe in 
every right eien^ of justice. Justice ia 
love leading us to give every one his due. 
There is righteousoesg, too, in eveiy right 
exercise of love. A holj love is cherished 
towkrd X being, according ■■ tbsit being has 
clum upon it. No uislysis cui free us from 
the one or other of these essential elements. 
Justice without lore would be a mere rule, 
with nothing to impel the agent to perform 
it ; love without justice is the mere lavishing 
of a wealc affection. He two meet and 
blend In cveiy act that is moratl; right, u 
they meet in the character of ever; holj 
creature, and in the character of the hoi; 
Creator. Dr. iPCotk {Dirine Gmxnuacal). 



GOOD HAH 

How the pure in heart purify all the; 
approach 1 A pure heart becomes a centre 
of attraction, drawing to it all that is best 
and purest. A mind full of the Divine love 
which " hopeth all things " sees a purity in 
society that the defiled discern not. Even 
in things evil he sees sometliing of good ; 
demands the most dedsive evid«ice before 
giving up a good opinion of another. One 
who is continually suspecting the chastity of 
others, or imagining them to be victims of 
unhallowed desires, is seldom chaste. He 
n'ho is always suspecting hjipocrisy in the 
world is i&rely himself transparent. The 
man who ia constantly on the look-out for 
dishonesty is seldom thoroughly upright. 
TTie good and wise of the eiutb have the 
heavenly tendency of seeing others in the 
l^t of tbeir own large love, and viewing 
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GOOD 

them in tlie spirit of thur own uaUcns 
and gentlenen of heart- And what a waif 
is made for ns by our own disptalios 
How much of the inflaenoe we bsre spa 
Bodety. and of the power of aode^ onr^ 
is omng to onnelvea. To the sslf Kcbt, 
the cold and insensible, the proud and p>- 
Buming, who are ever seeldiig, and itriid 
they shijl Dot receive enough ; to t)» mi- 
versolly sensitive about other mea'sopiniiM; 
to the rude, the violent, the diahoust, isd 
the sensual, their social oonditions will n> 
present innumerable sonroes of naepat 
and disappcantment. Our diapoatioas ui 
tempen m mind seem to posacte a tiai d 
magnetic attraction by which tbey diHS >■ 
them their likes. 

Qeorgt Bmtm, M.A, FS£. 

( Wordtfrim a Laj/man't Mm^n* 

Barnard Qutli). 

GOOD HUf — LuEB-HeutadneH of flu. 

The good man hath not a darl[^;I> 
he showetb mercy to all men, even Ihta^ 
they be sinners, and even though Uict » 
vise evil against turn. So he that Mt 
good overcometh the evil, being ahieldtdb) 
Him that ia good, and he loveth the rightcoi 
as hia own soul. If an; one ia glor&il k 
envieth not ; if any one is enriched, be ilid 
jealous ; if any cme is valiant, he pnia^ 
him 1 he tnisteth and Uodeth him that ' 
sober-minded ; he showetb meicy l« th 
poor ; he is kindly disposed towardi W 
weak ; he singeth the praises of GoD; ■ 
for him who bath the fear of GoD, ha g» 
tecteth him as with a shield ; him ■* 
loveth God he aideth ; him that rejeddl 
the Most Hi^ he admonlsheth, and tun'' 
back ; and hln that hath the giKS d ; 
good spirit he lovetb even as his ovn >> 
. . . He knoweth' not any lie, or guHc, ' 
fighting, or reviling, for the Lobd dweUM 
in him and lighteth up his aoul. 



The good man is a man of dear ifF 
bension, and calculates exactly wkat I 
ought to think and what he ou^t to d 
He is self-balanced, and scarcely an}11iii 
can break In upon the serenity of bis *> 
and the clearmsa of his mental vision. ^ 
is full of coun^and bc^ and goes oil 
way rejoicing. He is chamcterised tor t^ 
most part by self-complaoency and 1^ 
approbation. As virtue is the poleatar 
bis voyage through life, so he m a p* 
measure reaps the ranaid of virtue vh£ ' 



QOOD 



aOODNBSS 



ing it» and improving himself in the 
It lead towmrds ito ^rf ection. 

WUliam Godwin {Esmyi). 

oaonen are the amall coin of virtne 
iluwom of good MOie and feeling. 

Mn, &li», 

in manners is usoally the defect 
eroeptioos. Elegance comes of no 
but of birth. 

Balpk Waldo Emenon, 



a odIj despise those who, on the 
not losing their dignity, f (nrget to 
politeness and good manners with 
siors in rank. Enqteror Adrian, 

LMB. 

ne was dear to all '; without it none 
tmdlj sleep even <m a royal bed, 
with reliui from a cup of gold ; 
1 it, on his borrowed straw, or by 
esi hedge, beneath the open heavens 
tj beggar took untroubled rest. 

. It was of price 
le — riches, health, repose, 
ingdoms, life, were given for it, and 
it was the winner still ; and he 
1 it duist not open his ear nor look 
tn face, he knew himself so vile. 

Eobert PoOck [Ckmrae of TitM), 

are three crowns — the crown of the 
crown of the priesthood, and the 
f royalty — but the crown of a good 
R^rior to them all. 

Ttdmud^ tr, Aboth. 

iTUBS. 

nature is the very air of a good mind, 
of a large and generous soul, and the 
toil in which virtue prospers. 

Bev. John Goodman, 
B8. 

eis is beauty in its best estate. 

Chrittopher Marlowe. 

lol b strong that trusts in goodness. 

Philip Mauinger, 

sly great souls that know how much 
te is in being good. Sophodu, 

ess is an energy and a growth, not a 
Rev, H, R. HawetM 
{ThouffhUfor the Timet), 

It— Its Bffacta nerer Lost 

u a bud in a forest ? yet is it beau- 

f alone. What is one snowflake of 
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the mantle that wraps the mountain-top? 
yet is it perfect as if alone, and reflects part 
of the eariy golden light of the advancing 
sun. Each man is a man, and may have his 
individuality of work and worth. A good 
man among the good is as one of the drops 
on which God paints the rainbow ; for good 
men are to the world its rainbow of Divine 
promise and hope, and the goodness of no 
man is lost. Every rainbow does its part in 
dissolving light into colour, and though we 
may seem to ourselves like those drops which, 
falUng near our window, make to us no part 
of the bow, yet we too have our brightness 
and place, forming part of the arch as seen 
by some — that ardi which *' the hands of the 
Most High have bended." . . . We, and our 
work and our history, all have worth, and 
may have special worth. 

Bishop Lynch Cotton, 

OOODNBSS— and Onllt Contrasted. 

When men*8 intentions are wicked their guilt 

haunts them. 
But when they're just they're armed, and 

nothing daimts them. 

ThomoM Middleton. 

aOODNBSS— Its Sympathy. 

The benevolent affections do not cluster 
round the selfish ; the passionate and violent 
are continually treated with passion and 
rudeness evoked from others ; and those 
who forget their own dignity, who stoop to 
the lowest embrace of sense, must not 
wonder if others are not concerned to find 
their honour prostrate, and to lift it up to 
the remembrance and respect of the world. 
In like sort is it with the good. To the 
gentle how many will be gentle ! To the 
kind how many will be kind ! How many 
does a good example win to goodness ! How 
many does the meekness and sanctity of love 
subdue to gentleness, and strip of defilement 
when they breathe the holy atmosphere of a 
good man's friendship ! We hear some men 
continually grumbling about the dishonesty, 
hypocrisy, and badness of society. Man ! 
the fatal blight, the distasteful wilderness of 
a world thou speakest of, is in thy own heart. 
Fill thy heart with goodness, and thou wilt 
find the world full of it too. Kindle a light 
within, and then the world will shine brightly 
around thee. But till then, though all the 
luminaries of heaven shed down their entire 
and concentrated radiance upon this world, 
it would be dark to thee. Above thee is 
spread the sublimity of heaven, around thee 
the loveliness of esrth ; a vision of God is 
ready to be revealed to thee ; for thee Christ 



(lied ; for theu heavsn ia ready to He 
veiled ; for tbe« God opens the revelat 
of Bcience uid the Divine wiadoni of the 
Guepsl. The universe ia rich »nd full for 
thee. Thou art encompused with the ever- 
luting BrmB, and the heaven of heavens is 
ready for thy everlaotiug abode. And jet 
thou flpeakeat of miBeiy ! 

George Brawn. St.A., F.R.S. 
{Word* from a Lagman't MitoKry at 
Baraard CatUe). 
OOODTSKPBR. 

It is a medicine which brings relief, 
And moderates the maladj of grief ; 
It ia a ceaselesa spring, from which doth flow 
Contentment, peace, and happinesa below ; 
It is the pilot which our barli will guide 
Safe past the rocks of envy, hate, or pride ; 
It is the soft south wind that mildly blows, 
Carrying sweet fragrance wheresoe'er it goes ; 
It is the shield that will protect our hearts 
From malice and from envy's poisoned 

darts; 
Like water doth it fall on hatred's flame, 
Aiid either i[uencheB or abates the same ; 
But on affection's pure and hallowed fire 
It falls like cnl, and makes it mount the 

higher. R. IT. Joobon. 

OOOD TEKPBB— In VomML 

It ia not within the domestic circle an]y 
that good temper ahould be exercised ) it la 
an invaluable poaaesaion even amongst the 
more distant connectiona of social life. It is 
a poaaport with all into their cateem and 
affection. It gives a grace to the plainest 
countenance, anil to the fairest is an orna- 
ment which neither time nor disease will 
destroy. £very day of life teema with cir- 



OOOD 

OOOD TORDS. 

Sweet as rsfreahing dews or summer Aon 
To the long parching thirst of diwfin 

Grateful as fanning galea to fainting mil 
And auft as trickling balm to bleeding {W 
Such an thy words. 

Jokn GofltDif 

Hiy words, sweetly descending, drip •• <" 
The balm of wounded minds. 

Teach me, some Power, that happy tH 

To dnsas my purpcae ap in gradoua wait- 
Such aa may softly steal upon the aod, 
And never waken the tempertuooa [«■« 
[FairPaila 



Xieiioliu Sowt [1 



and improve 
manifested by forbearance when he is irri- 
tated and vexed, and by soothing, comfort- 
ing, and supporting him when under the 
pressure of deeper and more aiHicting 
troubles. It is shown towards children 
and servanta by willingnesa to promote their 
enjoymenta, while superiority is mildly but 
steadily exerted to keep them in prvper sub- 

C' tction. It ia exhibited in every direction 
y unwillingnesa to offend, by not opposing 
our own opinions and pleaaurea to the preju- 
dices of others ; and it is above all demon- 
strated by the cheerful, even tenor of spirit 
that dwdla within the well-governed mind, 
and which randers it happy almost in apite 
of veiationa and Borrows. Mr$. Parke*. 

OOOD-WILL. 

Good-will, like a good i 
many octiona and lost by on 



OOOD WOBKS— CaU of OOD to. 

Though we say there is no truat tobtp 
in the merit of our works and action a 
place all the hope and roaaon of eur ■!> 
tion only in Chkibt, yet we do not tbnb 
aay that men shotjd live loosely sod d 
Bolutely, aa if baptism and faith were n| 
cient for a Christian, and there was DOII0 
more reauired. The true faith ii a lin 
faith, and cannot be idle ; therefore ve W 
the people that God hMh not called ■> 
laiury and disorder, but to "good woll 
that we might walk in them ; " that ' 
should root up all the relics of sin,_ttiat 
might appear that the Spirit of sancUiiat 
was in UB ; that ChbujI Himself dwelletli 
our heart by faith. Bithop Joht Jt> 

OOOD WOaSB-no mors tluu ovr Sntf 

Whosoever prides himself on his own g 
deeds in the aigbt of GoD must suppose 
or both of two things : either that tt 
good deeds have of themselves some po 
to gratify or benefit God, ao as that 
Deity OW(fl him heaven in repayment 
the advantages he has reoeived from h 
or that those actions for whidi be eip 
rewards were at least in his own choio 
perform or to neglect, and such ss, if he 
neglected them, God could have bad 
reason fur punishing him. But how 
fei^nt from the truth are both these 1 
positions ! In the first instance, so hi( 
exalted is God above all our actiooa 
their consequences, that it is plain He W 
none of our services ; that the obedieoo 
such worms as we are is as nothing in 
sight, whom all the cherubim and serap 
serve in their bright and burning stat» 
I who hath measured the wateia in the bol 



nf Hb hand, >Dd whow call the lightnintp 

Ht bidi tu love c«b other tmd do good 
liMdi other, beoKW! by tbii nieui* ve 
aAet am ■biUl tnaka the othor Iwppy or 
niien eadl otber'i diitrea. Hb bid* lu be 
tin, koneat, cbaate, indasDioui, becauM it 
ii I7 10 obserruice of theee rales slnne that 
■• eu kwp cnin«lvee in he«lth, in cheerful- 
ly ind in iKirldlj prnqKrity. He bids ui 
pi; Id Him, uid give Him tliKnlu, and 
am Him, beckuie He thua opeiu to iu & 
Inkmarx of ttnagtit tar the diiduuge of 
wr ditiB ; of txne mod comfort under onr 
MMBU7 otlBdiitwi ; of thit ijiiiitiulitv of 
■ud and wquintuue with heaveiil; thingi 
rtiob ia tha pnrat pleunre ■ nuu can meet 
*ib hen, uul the neosBUy introduction t 



'm ponr ftnd brighter hanpinem hereafter. 
But b Hinuelf UoD need) lu not. Had 
■< otter been bom, onr aoaga would never 
I* dubkI in the full cborui of uigela ; and 
W( n all now to perish, He could rsue up 
r feet ■ better &nd 



'm the dmt beneath □ 



''bi^ then, are we, and what are our good 
|wk that we tboold venture to pratue titeta 
> Bh presenoe ! But further, all those 
''■(>■ in tile performance of which we pride 

^- We aie comioanded to do them ; wa 
■< ttwalcntd DMat severely if we neglect 
^■n. All the good deedj which we have 
W m therefore. In fact, nothing more 
Ih n manv ioMances in which we have 
n due evil ; and who shall say that our 
t ill II 1 1 iim' bell, sopponne it to be true, 
"^ be in itaelf an ei(uital^ claim on such 
' *■( reward u heaven T Suiep Utter. 

■MD WOEZB— tlu FnlU Df Gnot. 

"Bj grace jc are saved." When thou 
■■HI "by grace," understand jrroii*. If, 
^ jntit, thou bant brought nothing of 
sM own, hast merited nothing. For if 
■■TUIng is repaid to merits, it is reward, not 
"* "By grace," he saith, " ye are ssvmI 
'"ilfii faith." Explain this more plunly, 
° Unont of the amigant, (elf-ooinplacent. 
t of the righieouinDSa of Uou and 
' up their own. Hear it again 
inly — "And this," be saith, "that ye 
* lived by grace," " is not of yourselves, 
'*fathegift of Gon." But perhaps we too 
"t dme aomethlng of our own that we 
Idiaene the gifta of God. "Nut <>F 
'^" he saith, " lest any one should boast." 
'IWIhenr Uo we not good works* Yea, 
'iblhan. But bow! Himself working 

">. far throi^h faith we give place in our 
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hcart to Him who, in us and by us, worketh 
good. For hear whence thou workest good : 
" Weaie Hia workmanship, created in Chbibt 
Jialia unto good works, that we should walk 
in them." Thin ia the abundant sweetiieaa of 
the memory of His marvellous works towards 
DB. Pouring out this. His preachers will 
exult in Hia righteousneaa, not their own. 

St. AujpMine {H. cxliv.) 

GOOD VORKB-^IUtUy (mr Fklth. 

Good worka have their proper place. They 
JQstity our failh, though nut our peraoni ; 
they follow it, and evidence our justiHcntion 
in the sight of men. Arr. Gimyt tl'hUfidd. 

OOSFEL— The, It! AoUeTBinenti. 

The Goapel in iti pure fomi haa dona what 
philo«ophy and philanthropy have made the 
subject of their eulogies and of their recoin- 
mendatioo, but have never been able tu 
achieve : it has raised up a race of muii who 
have consecrated tbeniaelvea to the task of 
making others acquainted with the most 
vaJuable part of their own knowledge, and 
have laboured to do so not b tlie graceful 
walks of the refined, the clever, and tbe 
docile, but in the haunta uf the aijualid, the 
dull, and the intractable. It was fur the 
sages of old to attract odmiratioii and tu add 
to their fame by lecturing to young patri- 
ciaiu on the popular literature ol their day ; 
and it is for the learned and the liberal of 
times to praise and to patroi 
ute by their writings and 
'•ea, the ayatems of instnictii 
they think vrtll be extensively useful. 

Those who profess to be the benefactors of 
their country and the utilitarians of tlie day, 
whose names at« constantly before the public 
and who run away with all the pracae uf 
philanthrcqiy and wisdom, will, we trust, 
continue to form platu tor the amBlioration 
of mankind and for the advancement of 
human knowledge ; but unlesa they are 
actuated by the highest and holiest motives 
they will not be anything more than theorii'ts, 
they will not be the working parties in a 
cause which never can be effectually pro- 
moted but by those who, feeling the power 
of the OoBpel, are conatrained to acts of self- 
denying charity, and tu buay, practical 
benevolence by Christian love and a deep 
sense of religioua obligation. 

iViitiam Sltphen Giilg {Life of Fdix A'(f). 

OOEFEL— AdaptatfoB of the. 

Tba preaching of the cross nf CHRrar la a 
remedy for the miseries of the Fail which lias 
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been tested by the experience of eighteen 
hundred years, and has never in a single 
instanoe failed. Its efficacy has been proved 
by human beings of all ages, from the lisping 
infant to the simier a hundred years old. 
All climates have witnessed its power. From 
the ice-bound cliffs of Greenland to the banks 
of the voluptuous Ganges the simple story of 
Christ crucified has turned men from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto GrOi). Its effect has been the same 
with men of the most dissimilar conditions 
— from the abandoned inhabitant of Newgate 
to the dweller in the palaces of kings. It 
has been equally sovereign amidst the scat- 
tered inhabitants of the forest and the 
crowded population of the densest metropolis. 
Everywhere and at all times it has been " the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth." Btv, P. Wayland, 

GOSPEL— Gleameis and Blmplioity of tbe. 

Inasmuch as the Apostle says it is " now 
made manifest," he at once stops the objec- 
tions of all who exclaim that the doctrine of 
salvation is a difficult and dark doctrine. 
Time was when the mystery of the Gospel 
was hidden, but now it is plain to be seen, 
and even courts observation. " If our Gospel 
be hid it is hid to them that are lost '* (2 Cor. 
iv. 3). We admit, indeed, that certain pas- 
sages of Scripture are difficult of comprehen- 
sion, but whatever is laid down as necessary 
to salvation is plainly and clearly revealed 
by the apostles to tiie whole world. So 
thought fdl the Fathers, whatever sophists 
may prate to the contrary. We shall select 
a few testimonies out of many. Clemens 
Alexandrinus calls the Scripture " the sun 
of the soul." " The light," says he, " is com- 
mon to all, and the Word is hidden from 
none. There is no Cimmerius in the Word." 
Augustine says, ** Everything which pertains 
to faith and moral practice is found in those 
])arts of Scripture which are plainly ex- 
pressed." Chrysostom says, "Tlie philoso- 
phers wrote with obscurity, but the apostles 
and prophets, on the contrary, set forth all 
things openly uid clearly, and, as general 
teachers of the world, brought them down to 
the level of all capacities, that every man 
might be able to learn for himself what was 
spoken by merely reading them." To these 
testimonies of the Fathers we may also add 
that of Gerson, " The literal sense of Scrip- 
ture expresses plainly enough everything 
necessary for salvation." From these ex- 
tracts, then, we may collect what enormous 
guilt the Popish prelates bring upon them- 
selves who, under the lying pretext of ob- 
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scurity (as if really the mp^try d Mlvitkis 
were not laid open), snatch the evaogelieil 
books out of the hands of the peof^ and 
thrust their own wild fantasies and trsdHioM 
into their places. But we assert that the 
mysteiy of salvation is now laid open in the 
doctrine of the apostles, and that no maa hai 
a right eiUMur to conoeal the Gospel or to 
force new mysteries of salvatiaD in iti phee^ 

Biakop John Ihtamt. 

GOSPEL— BURulon of the. 

Little indeed must he hare partaken of tbe 
spirit of the Gospel who, having once tiflt«l 
of the tree of knowledge, would withhold ito 
precious fruits from less favoured oomrnimi* 
ties. Little can he have felt of his own need 
of renewal by the spirit of righteousnen wbo 
is not zealous to impart the cMffer c^ grace to 
those who have never so mudi as heafd 
whether there be any Holt Ghost. Little 
can he have entered into the exceeding lov^ 
of that Savioub who gave His Ufe in <^ 
stead, and by His own voluntary aaciifi^' 
made a propitiation for the sins of the wbcA 
world, if he would not seek to increase tX 
pumbers of Christ's visible Church on eart^ 
and teach the wanderers from His fiodc tta- 
there is " one fold and one Shepherd!," m^ 
that to Him must the whole household of ^ 
redeemed throughout all the earth be gatheitf 

Riffht Rev, C. R. Summ 

GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 

In this promise — "I will put enmity B: 
tween thee and the woman, and betw0 
thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise t^ 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel"— 
contained all the marrow of the Gospel S 
pensation. The birth of Christ, His dea^ 
His conffict. His victory, His dominion, H 
glory, His having destroyed the power 
Satan ; that from the curse comes the hies 
ing ; through the Fall the Resurrection ( 
as Wioliffe translates it, "the agen risynge 
all is contained in the promise of tii« 
words. This promise must have dried t 
tears of our forefathers, and clothed t 
horizon of their lives in the bright hues 
the morning. This promise must have he 
to them like stars in their night, like 
open fountain whereat the curse-stride 
could drink and be refreshed, and fi 
strength and courage for travelling alcv 
the thorny path of the wilderness. Tl 
saving promise bore them, as on eagl< 
wings, above the sorrows and trials of w* 
present life, and set their hearts at liber 
again to rejoice in Him from whom th 
had so shamefully departed. Oh, then, x 



1, {isue the LoBD, and forget not the 
■1 good He hu done thee I Wbo Kit 
o, taHen vith Adam, that He aboidd 
n nch compaHioti on theeT What 
rint leve, to omne and live io the thom; 
dof tta; heart, and nretch out Hi* arm* 
nrd thee ! However Mnrowful and dark 
iBikt anmiid tbee^ them are beami [roni 



rmd thoae eloodi I An eternal refuge 

mdii^iai : a Saviocb u walking tbruugh 
! midnight boun c^ thj life ; and on the 
lin of this earth a great name standi 
fttm— the name of Iuhancel ! 

Frtderie Amdt. 



U Ic tared ; nait, what ve need to know 
ei we art nved ; apeaktng, not in 
lodioQi genetalitiei, but in round and 
"i notea, or " writing the viaion on 
ia," that be who nuu may read. We 
t been told that the Gcwpcl la an infinite 
Kb. I allow that this aaying iwclla nith 
pud nond, and that the idea conveyed, 
ttjDQ come to think, hu that "obecarity" 
it vhich. Dr. Blair remaik^ " u nnt un- 
nnnhle to the lublime." Still, for myself, 
pnk (or the Gospel nt definite — a definite 
vticm to iniiDite troth, Infinite purity, 
yte chari^. JnGnite heaven, infinite 
nuoatiiin — iU theee infinities being gra- 
in; and etemall; in the Infinite Jcsoe 1 
Ben. a a. 
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■WIL— Rta Ore&t and 
out of the. 
Giater are the woniion of the Goepal 
u tluM of the Old Testament ; more 
■"dloQi the greatoeH of the love shown 
aelittia child than aU that tender guid- 
<* vborewith God otdered the steui of 
'"Um, who left all to follow Uim. 
*■%, I »»y mito you," saJth our I»au, 
■aoig tbem that are bom of wofoen, there 
''> M risen a greater than John the 
fj*; notwithstanding, he that is least 
tts kingdom of heaven is greater than 
^ Ckaei is the nearaeea of Aluighty 
^ to Uioae who will receive Hrm than 
"« H« walked with Adam in Paradiso, 
'■Oaed to sit with Abraham, or to ipeak 
■InK* face to face, or when the sngel in 
"*> Hii presence was wrestled with Jacob, 
*tM9 One, in Che form of a, Son of man, 
■ with the three children in the Gre ; yea, 
'^ jet, than when, in the flesh. His 
^ples did eat and drink with Him, and 
tt m and out itlth Hitu, or ilaiy sat at 
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His feet, or M'a mother carried Him in her 

■rms, or St. John lay in His bosom, or St. 
Thomas thrust bis band into His ndc. For 
all this sacred, bleued nearness was still 
outwaid only. Such nearness had Judas 
als(\ who kiased Him. Such neames* shsll 
they plead to whom He shall say, " I never 
knew yoQ ; depart from Me, je that work 
iniqni^." 

The Christian's nearness He bath told. 
" We will oome unto Him, and make our 
abode with Him," in holiness, purity, peaee, 
bliss, cleansing love. It is not a presence tii 
be touched, handled, seen, heard, felt by our 
bodily senses ; yet nearer HtHI, becauso it ii 
where the bodily senses fall, where the out. 
ward eye cannot reach, the outward ear 
cannot hearken ; but, when the outward 
senses fail, then the inward eye sees a light 
brighter than all earthly joy, the inward ear 
bears His voice, the inmost soid feels the 
thrill of His touch, the " heart of hearts " 
tastes a swcetneea " sweeter than honey and 
the honeycomb," the sweetness of the love 
of the presence of its Loni) and its GoD. 
But whether or no He giveth to the faithful 
soul to feel its own bl»isedne«, or in what- 
ever degree He maJtetb the soul to hunger 
after Him, and so satisReth the hungry soul 
with His own richness, the inward, unseen 
presence of GoD in the soul is lit gift of the 
Gospel. This is its great, its one all-con- 
toiuing promise. 

Bev. E. B. Piaey, D.D. [Parochial Senmau). 

OOBFEL— How to hear the. 

Rowland Hill paid a vuut to an old friend 
a few years before his death, who said to 
him, "Mr. HUl, it is just siity-five years 
since I first beard you preach, and I remember 
your tent and part of your sermon. You 
told ns that some people were very squeamish 
about the delivery of different mlnisteis who 
preached the same Gospel, You eud, ' Sup- 
posing you were attending to hear a will read 
where you expected a legacy to be left you, 
wmild you employ the tima when ft was 
reading in criticising the manner !□ wUch 
the lawyer read it ! No, you would not ; 
you would be giving all ear to bear if any- 
thing was left yon, and how much it was. 
That is the way I would advise you to hear 
the Gospel' " Btv. Jlmdand JiUI. 

,nih 



Works it like a leaven hidden, 



Risee like a tide unbidden. 
Flows amid the dead and dying, 
Marks its course by tears and sighing ; 
Working hands and hearts uplifted, 
Fragrant lips by sorrow gifted — 
Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That sweet reit the saints inherit. 
* • • • » • • 

Not in bustle or excitement. 

Where proud self is the incitement ; 

Not in rant or declamation, 

Human wit or moral suasion — 
Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That meek dove which saints inherit. 

Not in earthquake, fire, or water, 
Madd'ning joy, oft passion's daughter ; 
Not from mystdo joy or sorrow 
Does our kingdom beauty borrow — 
Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That pure/atM which saints inherit. 

Not in turbulent commotions. 
Sensuous pride or Jewish notions ; 
Not in glare of human glory 
Comes the reign of Grospel story ; 
Strong and wide is the partition 
'Twixt our faith and superstition — 
Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That bright h^ which saints inherit. 

Comes it like a placid river, 
Calm and fruitful, flowing ever ; 
Like the dew of summer morning, 
Nature's lovely fields adorning ; 
Like the voiceless light swift darting, 
Thickest clouds all silent parting — 

Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That strong love which saints inherit. 

Comes it like a meaning hinted. 
Summer evening brightly tinted ; 
Or the scented breath of morning. 
Human art and barriers scorning : 
Or like fragrance widely spreading. 
Quiet stars their lustre shedding — 
Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That sweet joy the saints inherit. 

Comes it like a kiss from heaven. 
Pledge and proof that life is given ; 
Spreads it like a ring in water. 
Which no hand can stay or alter ; 
Grows it like a blade all tender. 
Which no frost can kill or hinder — 
Comes the kingdom, comes the Spirit — 
That deep peace which saints inherit. 

W, Poole Balfem, 

GOSPEL— Tbe Oral, of tbe Eaxly QirlBtlans. 

AU sects of Christians can get a fair 
starting-point for viewing the development 
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of doctrine in what we may suppi 
been the great beliefs which we 
to the early Christians. We at 
day have a complete Nisw Testan 
us — we have the light of many as 
on it, the most powerful minds 1 
to an understanding of its co 
most powerful philosophical int4 
endeavoured to develop and sys 
principles. We ought therefore 
much better position in the pret 
interpreting, systematising, and 
the New Testament doctrines thi 
Christians were. Many of then 
read, most of them had no philoso] 
most of them heard the Gospel o 
the voice of apostles — to the pooi 
was preached. Many of the b( 
New Testament must have bee 
even to those who could reac 
" there was a spoken Christianit 
a written Christianity. The for 
before the latter. It was indep 
for the most important ends cc 
sufficient." This spoken Chrisi 
oral Gospel, must have been of si 
that it could be easily underst 
masses— could have been convey* 
man to another. This oral G< 
starting-point. What was it? 
its great truths? They all cei 
Christ. The main one was t 
was the source of a new spiritui 
was the Son of God, the fulness 
himian form. He showed Gc 
His will was one with the Divine 
power was His power. He o 
world to save men from sin, to ] 
God. He taught in His lifetim< 
life — ^to love God and keep Hii 
ments. He died for men that 
bring them to GrOD, and He rose 
the dead, sat down at the right h 
received all power in heaven ai 
and from that time was with a] 
trusted Him, sustaining them, gi 
and preparing them for compU 
Those who thus trusted CHRit: 
death go to be with their Lord, 
wards have their bodies raisi 
would reign with Him in comp 
ness. Those who rejected Him, 
hand, could expect nothing but ( 
Such would be the main truths ] 
Jama DonaUUon 
{The Apottdt 

GOSPEL— Remedial Action ot 

Christianity may be consi* 
Divinely revealed system of m* 
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at for diaeflwed spirits. Heaven is the 
ne for health in the scml, and hell is the 
me for dispssi* ; and the design of Chris- 
aity Is to prodooe heavoi and to destroy 
D. Hie idea, therefore, of having heaven 
thoofc holiness, is like the idea 5 having 
•hh without being well, — it is a oontra- 
ctifln in terms. 

Ftfdoo, then, is not heaven — any more 
laa s medicine is health. 
What is the misery of man ? His mind 
daeaaed. He was made to regard and 
ijoj God as his chief object; and his facol- 
ea will not work healthfolly in the abeence 
I tbii object But he has left God, and he 
mam himself in seeking good from created 
uoga. The sentiment <^ the love of God is 
)hamhid what the keystone is to the arch; 
lien it falls from its place ruin is the con- 

p» great canse o£ the disorder and 
i>Kij that distract the human mind is 
^^cneoesB or indifference to God. 

The only medicine which can cure this 
^cxifol and wide-spreading disorder must 
« iQinething which will replace the key- 
^ ID the arch, — something which will 
^adle love towards God, which wHl do 
'^ fear and inspire confidence. 

^ medicinal virtue of the Groepel lies 
Mhe manifestation of that holy love with 
1^ God so loved the world as to give 
^ oily-begotten Son as an atonement for 
' vna. Holy love is the great principle 
^^'doped in the Goi^L It is the union of 
UBmite abhorrence towards sin, and an 
^ute love towards the sinner, lliis mjrs- 
^^*nt history is the mighty instrument 
^ which the Spibit of God breaks the 
l^er of sin in the heart and establishes 
7 graftitade and filial dependence. The 
^ that the Deity took upon Himself the 
^^m snd the poial obligations of the 
te, that He might, consistently with 
^ioe, restore his forfeited life, and remove 

- barrier which the offended law had 
^ed between him and the throne of grace, 
* b^ef of this must give a new view of 

- Bttlignity of sin, and a most touching 
^ oveipowering view of the compassion (S 

^^ Qse of faith then is not to remove 
^ V^aikj or make the pardon better, — for 
fP^aslW 18 removed and the pardon is 
^••Qaed whether we believe it or not, — 
|tj|*give the pardon a moral influence, by 
*^ it may hetl the spiritual diseases of 
I ''^art, i^ich inflnence it cannot have 
r!^ it is believed. 
^^ are not, aooording to the Grospel 
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system, pardoned on accoimt of their belief 
of the pardon, but they are sanctified by a 
belief of that pardon, and unless the belief 
of it produces Uiis effect, neither the pardon 
nor the belief is of any use. The pardon of 
the Grospel is a spiritual medicine; faith is 
nothing more than the taking of that medi- 
cine ; and if the spiritual health or sanctifi- 
cation is not produced, neither the spiritual 
medicine nor the taking of the medicine is 
of any avail: they have failed of their 
object. 

The g^tuitousness of the Gospel, then, 
consists in the unrestricted freeness of the 
pardon which it proclaims. Its terms are 
without condition and without exception. 
It proceeded from that love with which God 
so loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son for it. . . . It is God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. This 
pardon then is an unchangeable thing like 
€rOD Himself. Man neither makes it nor 
merits it. God reveals it, or rather reveals 
Himself in it. God manifest in the flesh 
becomes the representative of sinners. His 
sufferings and death gave the solemn and 
appalling measure of the Divine condemna- 
tion of sin, and of the Divine compassion for 
the sinner. 

LeUen of Thomas Ertkine of lAnLathen^ 
edited by WUliam Banna, DJ). 

GOSPEL— The Tme Power of GOD. 

The Gospel is called " the power of GoD," 
but what is the power of God ? I have been 
abroad upon the bosom of the mighty ocean ; 
I have seen it lashed by the furious winds 
of heaven till waves as high as mountains 
rolled, the clouds, overcharged with lightning, 
poured forth their vivid fires, the loud artil- 
lery of nature 'uttered its terrific voice ; and 
wMle tossed about upon the tempestuous 
billows, amid the danger and clash of the 
raging elements, I have thought of the power 
of God ! But this was not His power. You 
too have heard the howl of the storm, and 
the wild roar of the tempest ; the heavens 
have been lurid above you, and the earth 
may have trembled beneath you ; you have 
seen the flashing of the lightning, and heard 
the roaring of the thunder ; and while terri- 
fied amid the confusion of convulsed nature, 
you have thought of the power of God ! But 
was this His power ! No ; this was but the 
whisper of His voice — the thunder of His 
power who can understand? I have stood 
amidst the mighty mountains of Switzerland, 
have gazed upon the high towering Alps and 
the frightful Jura, have heard the crash of 
the falling avalandie, and while encircled by 



those pinnacleB of nature — moontaina piled 
aloft above mountains, glaciers indissiMuble 
till the last great conflagration — I have 
thought of the power of GrOD ! But thb was 
not His power. What is this world, with all 
its mountains and its oceans, but an atom in 
the universe of GoD*8 creation. Look above 
you to yonder sky ; the sparkling stars of 
night are works as great as this our globe. 
Could I be caught away to the most distant 
twinkling orb that glitters in the heavens, 
there I would find myself upon a world, and 
above me see rolling glories far distant still ; 
and could I fly from orb to orb or from 
world to world, new scenes and brighter 
systems would burst upon my view; and 
while enraptured with the greatness, the 
grandeur, the sublimity of all God's works, 
thus scattered with high and mighty pro« 
fusion throughout the l^undlessness of crea- 
tion, I might ask, Is this God's power ? and 
revelation would answer, "These are but a 
part of Hb ways ! This is not His power ! 
But the Grospel is the power of God 1 It is 
God's omnipotence, and when God gives 
energy to the Word of His grace, no ^trk- 
ness is too dismal for it to dispel, no obduracy 
too hard for it to subdue. It is " quick and 
powerful." It IB mighty through God to the 
pulling down the strongholds of sin. Before 
it the shades of night must for ever flee, and 
the dark clouds of error be for ever chased 
away. It will usher in the full gloiy of the 
millennium, and produce happiness imiversal 
and eternal. By its power the infidel will 
tremble and become a believer, as did Saul 
of Tarsus ; and the atheist become a theist, 
a worshipper of the one true God. What 
have we to fear ? Let men and devils com- 
bine — the combined powers of earth and 
hell shall never prevail against the power of 
God. We have the " sword of the Spirit " 
wielded by God's own power. The Go^l 
will revolutionise the globe, convert the 
children of darkness into the children of 
God. It never shall cease in its career until 
the circumference of this world become the 
boundary of one great temple, within which 
the combined voices of millions shall send up 
universal acclaim: "Glory to GoD in the 
highest; the kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our God.'* 

Dr. Blood, MofUreaL 

GRACE— AU-important 

^y grace we stand, by grace we persevere ; 
Ourselves, our deeds, our holiest, highest 
deeds, 

Unworthy aught; grace worthy endless 
praise. 
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If we fly swift, obedient to his will, 
He gives ua wings to fly ; if we rerat 
Temptation, and ne'er fall, it b his shield 
Omnipotent that wards it off ; if we, 
With love unquenchable, before him ban, 
'Tb he that lights and keeps alive the fhoe. 

BobertPM. 

ORACE— Oomes In Dnidc and Xaglil 

God hath created nigfati 
As well as days to deck the varied globe; 
Grace comes as oft clad in the dusky robe 
Of detdation as in white attire. 

GRAOS—and Glory. 

These two kingdoms of grace and gitf7 
differ not specifically, but gradually; tbj 
differ not in nature, bat only in dsgne* 
Hie kingdom of grace b nothing but the 
incoation or beginning of the kmgdona 
gloiy ; the kingdom of grace b glo^ b tb 
seed, and the kingdom of glory b gnwe b 
the flower ; the kingdom of grace b glfl? b 
the daybr^k, and the kmgdom of gkN7^ 
grace in the full meridian; theldngdoB« 
grace b glory militant, and the kingdflo n 
glory b grace triumphant. There b sock n 
inseparable connection between these tio 
kin^oms, grace and glory, that there ii ao 
passing into the one kixigdom but by tb 
other. At Athens there were two tempb^ 
a temple of virtue and a temple of hGOOorj 
and there was no going into the temple « 
honour but through the temple of ^^^[^ 
the kingdoms of ^oiy and grace are ao jobed 
together that we cannot go into the kingdoa 
of glory but through the kingdom of gnee* 
Many people aspire after the kingdoo « 
glory, but never look after grace : bnit tbei> 
two, which God hath joined together, nay 
not be put asunder ; the kingdom of ff^ 
leads to the kingdom of glory. 

Mev. Tkamat Wtt^ 
GRACE— Growth In. 

True grace is a crowing principle. ^ 
Christian grows in dimxmmeni : a child D*7 
play with a serpent, but the man gets ai ^ 
from it as he can ; a child may ta^ poif* 
but the man will not suffer a speck of pob* 
near him. He grows in humUity ; the blad* 
shoots up boldly, and the yoxmff ear ketf' 
erect with confidence, but therall com ^ 
the ear inclines itself towards the earth, a^ 
because it b feebler, but because it b matored' 
He grows in strength ; the new wine f enw**" 
and frets, but the old wine acquires abo^ 
and a firmness. Rev, I'homat 0^ 



AU grace grows as love to the Word''' 
God grows. Rev. Philip Me^- 
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LCE— a LIft-Forot. 

be LoBD J1SU8 daims to be the rery 
ze, the vezv home of that mytterioufl 
er by whid^ truth ia gruped, of that 
hty infliieiioe by which troth is lived. 
it is that? niat is groee, the mystery 
gnoe. Jbbds claims that we must 
me " to Him because we need the grace 
jOD. Let me urge upon yon how im- 
(tive it is that you should face this fact, 
low no danger of the time we live in that 
psres to the danger of undervaluing the 
1 and energy of grace. I know nothing 
taitling, so awful, in this day of material- 
I thou^t, of what is called "practical 
rt," than that tremendous peril lest 
igbtful men and women shoidd forget 
meaning, the value, the necessity, of tiie 
» of God. 

i0«r, what is grace ? Grace, some ancient 
beUievers sasCTted, was exterior influence, 
>'s authority, or God's favour and benefit, 
oe, modem people reiterate, is something 
he same kmd ; a mere expression for a 
ie of kindliness, so to speak, on the face 
be Creator. Grace is nothing of the sort, 
oe is a jMwer, an interior power, an in- 
tal fdoe; it comes from the Life of God; 
ieroes to the soul of man. It cannot be 
I, but it can be felt in its consequences, 
verified in its results; and for that reason 
psrsUel to the forces of nature, with which 
m more or less conversant. To borrow an 
inis iUustration by no means original : Is 
one here to-night who is in the habit of 
Hug in the telegn^h office? If so, he 
in, sfaiiost governs, forces which he can- 
tee^ forces he cannot measure, except in 
tr eoDsequenoes ; forces awful and real, 
og^ unseen ; forces the mvstenr of which 
onnoi fully explain, aluiouffh he may 
■ter their effects ; and so^ at his slightest 
tioQ of that little needle, lo ! a message 
Sying scross the world, because an influ- 
e man the powers of nature is brought to 
'Qu aq)ecial object, through the scientific 
fiweh uid successful efforts of human 
^ snd under the guidance of a free and 
igetie will. Now this is like grace. 
^ is a power from the love of God. 
"cfasfges" His Church with it, if I 
f me tl^ simile, in order that the battery 
thst Church may play upon the soul. 
joe Is no magical influence ; it requires, 
it fotms a moral conformity. Grace ia 
iopentitions imagination; grace is no 
« u^acNoe at alL It is an interior /ore«; 
I tlttt "well of water springing up into 
Hasting life." O my brothers ! it is the 
% the eaaential Life-force of the wcesX 
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Cbiator, as it is applied through the Human 
Life of the Incarnate Jssus, giving strength 
to the Sacraments, meaning to the teaching 
of the Word, force to our prayers, vitality 
and energy to the poor soul that must stand 
face to See with its God, and wants the 
strength to love and act upon His truth. 
That is grace. 

Rtc, W, J. KnoX'LUtU 

{The Claims of Ckritt : a Sermon 

addreued to Working-Men), 

ORAOB— Omnlpotflnt. 

Omnipotent ! God's grace at length 
Shall arm the saint with saving strength ; 
Through the sharp conflict succour lend. 
And his long warfare sweetly end. 

Martin Luther, 
ORACE— The Power ol 

There is nothing more striking in the 
histoiy of the callings of the saints of the 
New Testament than the quietness and sim- 
plicity with which the attracted soul passed 
out of its old into its new order of being, 
although there were no doubt in every case 
inward stragglings which are not recorded ; 
for it was no purpose of Scripture to record 
without special cause the secret trials of in- 
dividual men. The instantaneousness of the 
obedience, and the quiet perseverance of the 
after-course, which the Scripture history ex- 
hibits, impact to these acts of self-devotion 
the appearance of their being, as it were, 
matters of course, and invest with singular 
simplicity histories which are, in truth, in- 
tensely supematuraL It is impossible to 
exaggerate the immense issues of such a 
choice as that of an apostle, or of any one of 
the more devoted of the first fathers of our 
spiritual race — ^the almost inevitable spoiling 
of their goods, the certain contempt, the 
rude severing asunder of all old ties, the 
violence of the hatred and persecution that 
almost infallibly beset them afterwards. 
The interior struggles which must have been 
experienced in the determination to brave 
all such oonsequences are wont to be forgot- 
ten, vanishing out of sight in the halo of 
unearthly brightness which surrounds their 
heroic self-devotion, the first stirrings of love 
ere it had waxed cold. But the sacrifice 
could not have been without its cost at any 
hour. The secret of those calm transitionn 
out of one world into another — for the fol- 
lowing such a call was no less a revolution of 
the inward life — was trust in Him who 
called them. They believed in Christ, and 
in the power of that faith followed Him, an 
He called them. At the mouths of the 
great Eastern rivers, a wave at certain timed 
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rises out of the deep waters, and bean 
onward in one long swell over all obstacles 
high upon the shore, and if the seaman lets 
his bark readily and straightly give itself to 
the heaving roll of the wave, he is safely 
borne on its crest, though if his hand falter 
and his unsteady bark swerve, he is cast 
aside and founders. It is thus with the 
grace which calls to high aims. It is instinct 
with a power which bears onward those who 
trust to it, raising them above all results, 
and placing them by the effort, or rather by 
the power of GrOD preventing and sustaining 
the effort, on a higher level of the spiritual 
life. They have passed beyond many of the 
trials which hindered and perplexed them 
before, though they have entered upon 
another sphere of trial, perhaps testing them 
yet more severely. But they are conscious 
of an increase of strength, a higher sphere of 
duty, and a diviner influence, to which they 
commit themselves with renewed hope. 

Bev. Canon Carter {SemumB). 

GRACES— In tbe Saints : a Different Deve- 
lopment In all. 

The extraordinary graces of the saints are 
all different revelations of God. Evexy 
saint is a Gospel of himself, totally different 
from all other living Gospels, yet harmonis- 
ing almost to miracle with them all. Each 
conversion, and there are thousands daily, is 
a Divine work of art, standing by itself, each 
in its own way being a heavenly master- 
piece. Every Christian deathbed is a world, 
a complete world, of graces, interferences, 
compensations, lights, struggles, victories, 
and the action of grand spiritual laws. Each 
death-bed, explained to us as God could 
explain it, would be in itself an entire science 
of GrOD, a awrnma of the most delicate theo- 
logy. The varieties of grace in the indivi- 
dual soul are so many infinities of the one 
infinite life of GrOD. The world of grace is 
tnily the theatre of His visible miracles. 
God is marvellous, says Scripture, in His 
saints. F, W, Faber, D,D, {Bethlehem), 

GRACES— GlirlBtlan, Radiant with Happl- 

nOBB. 

The great Christian graces are radiant 
with happiness. Faith, hope, charity, there 
is no sadness in them, and if penitence makes 
the heart sad, penitence belongs to the sin- 
ner, not to the saint. As we become more 
saintly we have less sin to sorrow over. 
No, the religion of Christ is not a religion 
of sorrow. It consoles wretchedness, and 
brightens with a Divine glory the lustre of 
every inferior joy. It attracts to itself the 
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broken-hearted, the lonely, th( 
despairing, but it is to give the 
fort, and peace. It rekindles 
spires courage, strength, and joi 
the merriment of the thoughtI< 
never considered the graver anc 
realities of man's life and dest 
to lead them through transle 
deeper and more perfect blessed 
this world, than they had eve 
the sorrow came. Bev. 

GRACE— Before Meala. 

From our Lord's behaviom 
distribution of the loaves, ca 
Evangelists "blessing and giv 
we may be instructed at our mc 
our thanks to God for His libei 
beg that it may be sanctified U 
ing to promote all the good pui 
bounty. Of this practice we ha 
stances in our Saviour's condu* 
in that of St. Paul (Acts xxvi 
what can be better contrived 1 
constant awe and reverence of 
minds, when accustomed to c 
name at every supply of our n 
sities? What can more effect 
us with a just sense of our pi 
depending condition ? What c 
pose men to use His gifts mo 
thankfully ; to be contented wi 
tion if it be little ; to impart o 
dance if it be much ; to compasi 
who want the same comforts ; 
that they are stewards, and thai 
are to "give freely of what they 1 
freely ? " What, lastly, can be 
to sanctify, to enlarge, and i 
blessings, than so decent, pu 
and humble a testimony of our 
factor's goodness ? Dean Geo 

GRAIIr-Holy. 

The Holy Grail, according to 
of the Middle Ages, was the cu] 
Saviour in dispensing the wim 
Supper, and, according to other 
on which the Paschal Lamb was 
last Passover observed by oui 
some it was said to have been ; 
Joseph of Arimathea, who reo 
the blood which flowed from the 
wounds as He himg on the crosi 
it was said to have been brougl 
heaven by angels, and comm 
charge of a body of knights, wl 
on the top of a lofty mountau 
according to the legend, if ap 
any but a perfectly pure and 
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ime ftway and vanish from right. 
* the qnMt of the Holy Grail, 

be aooght for on every side by 
t> was perfectly chaste in thought, 
cL It is to this that some of the 
b poets have referred, especially 
. his'* Sir Galahad"— 

oes on lonely mountain meres 

1 a magic bark ; 

n board; no herdsman steers; 

A till all is dark. 

e sound, an awful li^t ! 

i angels bear the Holy Grafl : 

tided feet, in stoles of white, 

iveeping wings they saiL" 

of the word in this sense is un« 
may be derived from gnud or 
in the Langue Romane rignifies 
h. Some, however, according to 
pose the word mmgreal (the holy 
% corruption of tanguu realia (real 
1 its having been fabled to be 
blood, and that grail is formed 
' further corruption and omisrion 
yllaUe. J)r. Webtier, 

^taOOD. 

e, Fathkb, fountain of my being, 
eUoua life and light, - 
b Thou, Almighty and All-seeing, 
; by day and night. 

e, Framer of the worlds on high, 
earth, and sea, 
)eauty that enchains my eye 
my soul to Thee. 

e for the sweetness of the dawn, 
he day's bright beams ; 
« for the veil of evening drawn 
itarlit streams. 

!e for the fountains and the rills, 
Y clouds and rains, 
dews that fall upon the hills, 
ten all the plains. 

e for the sim without a cloud, 
ind gladness brings, 
jgh, with power Divine endowed, 
ng in his wings. 

B for the beams of love and truth, 
hat ever shone ; 
at whimpers of immortal youth 
i heavenly throne. 

e for the glory of the cross 

IVMAKXTKL died, 

3 faith which braves all shame 



e to His ride. 



I thank Thee for the gracious dew, that falls 

From heaven into my heart, . 
And for the Holt Ck>MFOBTKB, who calls , 

My soul from sin to part. 

For these and all rich blessings of Thy hand,' 

And richer of Thy Word, 
In Jesus flowing forth at Thy command, 

I thank, I thtmk Thee, Lord. 

Bev, Jama Dodd»,^ 



Virtuous hearts are instinctively gratefvJ. ; 

Bemardin ^, Pierre, 



Let him who gives be silent, but let him 
who receives speak. Michad Cervantes, 

GBAVE— The. 

The g^ve is not a place of rest. 

As unbelievers teach, • 

Where grief can never win a tear, 
Nor sorrow ever reach. 

The eye that shed the tear is closed, 

The heaving breast is cold. 
But that which suffers and enjop 

No narrow grave can hold. 

The mouldering earth and hungry worm 
The dust they lent may claim. 

But the enduring spirit lives ' 

.Eternally the same. . Caroline Fry. 



Dark lattice ! letting in eternal day^. 

Edward Young, LL.D, 

(!RAVE--a Peaceftil RasttniT-FlACO* 

Thus in the quiet joy of kindly trust 
We bid each parting saint a brief farewell \ 

Weeping, yet smiling, we commit their dust 
To the safe keeping of the silent oelL 

Softly within that peaceful resting-pliipe 
We lay their wearied limbs, and bid the 
clay 

Press lightly on them till the night be past. 
And the far east give note of coming day. 

The day of reappearing ! how it speeds ! 

He who id true and faithful speaks the 
word. 
Then shall we ever be with those we love. 

Then shall we be for ever with the Lord. 

The shout is heard, the archangers voice 
goes forth, 
The trumpet sounds, the dead awake and 
ring, 
The living put on glory ; one glad band 
They hasten up to meet their coming King. 



GREAT 

Short death and darkneiw ! endless life and 
light 1 
Short dimming ! endless shining in yon 
sphere 
Where all is incorruptible and pure ! — 
The joy without the pain, the smile with- 
out the tear. Jtev, H, Bcfnar. 



OBEAT— Kan. 

There never was a great 
through Divine aspiration. 



man 



unless 
Cicero, 



GBEAT— The Truly. 

He is not great who is not greatly good. 

ShahBtpeart, 

Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light, 
Still travelling downwiud from the sky, 

Shine on our mortal sight. 

*So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 

Upon the paths of men. 

H. W. LongfeUaw, 

GBEATNES8~The Idea cit, an Intuition. 

What your heart thinks great is great; 
the soul's emphasis is always nght. 

A J^ddo Emenon. 

0BSATNE8S— Tme. 

Jesus is the Head of all the nobility of 
God, of all whom He considers noble for great 
thoughts, great deeds, great endurance, great 
love ; for all that God considers great. 

Bev. Philip Bennett Power, M,A^ 
(Breviates), 



Greatness is not a teachable nor gainable 
thing, but the expression of the mind of a God- 
made great man. John Buskin. 
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A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unlmpassioned grie^ 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 
In word, or dAf or tear. 

&T.Cderidge. 

Some grief shows mudi of love^ 
But much of grid shows still some wantof 
wit. Skakofetrt 

COUEF—Koderation in. 

Moderate thy grief ; 'tis mean to show 
An anguish dii^xropoitioned to the blovr. 

Juvofdt 

OUILB. 

Our guile hinders our perception of tiiB 
fulness of evidence that accompanies Jebus. 
Bev. George Bowen {The Anuns of Chrid)' 

CrUILELESS. 

Manhood fused with female grace. 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand unasked in thine^ 
And find his comfort in thy face. 

A{fired Temgsen^ 

QUILT. 

Guilt is best discovered by its own fears. 



Wickedness resides in the veiy hesitatioi*- 
about an act, even though it be not peipc^ 
trated. C^JO0«- 

The mind of guilt is full of scoipioDs. 



Guilt sounds a rattling peal to both 
consciences. 

John Dryden {Don 



HABIT. 

Habit, with its iron sinews, clasps and 
leads us day by day. Laniartine. 

KABST— grown Strong by EzerdBe. 

It is a well-known phenomenon of our 
moral and intellectual nature, that practical 
habits grow stronger and easier of execution 
by daily exercise, whilst, in exactly the same 
proportion, our mental sympathies and excite- 
ments grow from frequent repetition less and 
less perceptible. Hence arises the difSculty, 
not to say impossibility, which sJl of us feel 
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as we advance in life, of reviving the esrff . 
impressions of our youth in all their ori^v J 
freshness and warmth of colouring. jDhi I 
law of our nature, on the modification of 
which so much of our personal character d^ 
pends, is more particularly influential on tlia 
formation of our religious habits. It is firoB 
this cause that even the best resolutiooi d 
amendment of life, if frequently bat ]^ 
ineffectually made, become evet^nally aflt 
merely nugatory but worse than nugstoiyi 
that is to say, whilst the unrestrained Kobb* 
tious habits grow daily more and more oob* 
firmed by indulgence^ the countervailiiV 
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B of oooasioiud religions excitement 
a like iiumiiflr weaker by oontiniuJ re- 
. Thus the voioe of oonsdenoe, which 
oke as in thunder, becomes at lei^gth 
' an audible whisper. Thus one 
vow of reformation becomes at once 
sedent, and subsequently the excuse, 
iier and another act of similar incon- 
', till, tired with fruitless attempts, 
bitoated to seeing the resolutions of 
17 rendered abortive to-day, the lan- 
id disheartened mind takes its final 
in the slovenly hope that GrOD will 
:he win for the deed, and allow us to 
be infirmities of our nature as an 
for systematic disobedience to His 

Dr, ShtiUleworih. 

It, if not resisted, soon becomes neoes- 

St, Auguttine, 

It in most cases hardens and encrusts 
ng away the keener edge of our sensa- 
bot does it not in others quicken and 
by giving a mechanical facility, and 
nftiDg an acquired sense ? 

BadiiL 



it is ten times nature. 

Duke of WdUngUm, 

BSgg-Deflnltlon ol 

pinen, according to the original use of 
nn, is that which happens or comes to 
' s hap, that is, by an outward bef aU- 
fsvourable condition* Some good is 
'ed, out of the soul, which comes to it 
i>py visitation, stirring in the receiver 
ant excitement. It is what money 
Irwin buy — dress, equipage, fashion, 
B of the table ; or it is settlement in 
■dependence, love, applause, admira- 
Qour, glory, or the more conventional 
Uic benefits of rank, political stand- 
tory, power. AU these stir a delight 
KNU, which is not of the soul, or its 
but from without. Hence they are 
upon as hi^ppening to the soul, and, 
sense, create haroiness. We have 
word from the Latin, which vexy 
sorrespoods with this from the Saxon, 
Ume, for whatever befeU the soul, or 
9 it bringing it pleasure, was con- 
to be its good chance, and was called 
te. I suppose, indeed, that there is 
uage in the world that does not con- 
B ide% just because aU mankind are 
endHs that wiU stir pleasure in the 
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soul, without regard to its quality — after 
happiness, after fortune. 

Hora4x BuakneU, J)J>. {The New Hfe). 

HAPPINE88— DlfltiBiTtt. 

Shine like the sun in every comer. 

George Herbert, 

HAEMOKT-wlth GOD. 

To be on earth a poem of God's making ; 
To have one's soul a leaf, on which GoD*8 

pen 
In various words, as of triumphant music, 
That mingleth joy and sorrow, setteth forth 
That out of diurknesB He hath brought the 

light. 
To such perchance the poet's voice is given 
To ten the mighty tale to other worlds. 

George MacDonald^ LL,D, 

HABMOKT— with OOD absolutely EssentlAl 
to His Worship. 

"He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good, and what the Lord requireth of thee ; 
Bureljjr, to do judgment and to love mercy, to 
humble thyself, to walk carefuUy with thy 
GrOD." Wnerein we first learn this lesson, 
that no service we do to God can please 
Him, but such as Himself in His word hath 
prescribed ; He win be served as He hath 
conmianded in His law, and not as thou hast 
devised with thyself. That service which 
GrOD in His Word doth not require at thy 
hands, if thou offer it Him, it is in vain thou 
offerest. The Lord hath not asked it, and 
He win not accept it of thee. '* In vain they 
do worship Me, teaching for doctrines the 
precepts of men." It is not for nothing that 
GrOD was so curious in planning forth the 
tabernacle, and so precise in commanding 
that aU things, without exception, should be 
done acoordmg to that pattern. Was GrOD 
so careful over an earthly and a corruptible 
house, think you ? No ; His meaning was, 
to teach us that in the spiritual tabernacle, 
in matters of religion, pertaining to the 
service and worship of GrOD, aU things 
should be done according to the rule of His 
own will, which is set down in His written 
Word. For hath He not said in the law, 
''What I command thee, that only shalt 
thou do ; thou shalt neither add nor 
diminish " ? He that addeth, God shaU add 
unto him aU the plagues ; he that taketh 
away, GrOD shan take from him aU the bless- 
ings contained in that book. 

Archbiekop Edvnn SandyM. 

HARMOKT— of Nature. 

The earth is fuU of love, albeit the storms 
Of paflaian mar its influence benign. 



And dro 



with discords. Every 



That to the iUD its heaving breast eipands 
la born of love. And every eimg o{ bird 
That floats inelliQiient on tbe balmy air 
Is but a luve-QDto. Heaven ia full of love ; 
Ita atarn eyeo run o'er with tcnderneas. 
And wiitcn overy heart that meats their 



A< > 



gaie, 

■)wnH 

orld. 



iward looking' ■ 



this 



vayvurd 



They lij^ht it bock to God. But neither 

Nor flower, nor Bong of bird, Qor earth, nor 

heaven. 
So tell the wondera of that glorious Nouie, 
Ah they Hhall be ivvealeii uben oonien tbe 



Of Nature's conmimmation, hoped for long. 
When, paased tbe cheiiuercd vestibulH oj 

Time, 
Tie CTGnture in immortal youth sball blooin , 
And good unmixed with ill for ever reign. 

Jkv, TAomai Ilag;f. 

HEABT— A Calloiu, Incapable of Qreatuesa. 

With a calloiis heart there can be no 
geniui in tlie imagination or wiedum in tlie 
mind ; and therefore the prayer, with equal 
truth and sublimity, says, " Inotine our hearts 
unto wisdom." Resulute thoughts finii words 
ior tbfliDsulves, and make their own vehicle- 
Impression and expression aro relative ideas. 
He who feels deeply will eipresa strongly. 
The language of slight seDsations is naturally 
feeble and superficiaL 

Sir Philip F-raiuit. 

EEART— A Pure. 

A pure heart Is more predous in the sight 
of God than aught else on earth. A pui« 
heart is a fair, fitly adorned chamber, the 
dwelling of the Holt Ghoht, a golden 
temple of the Godhead, a Banctuai7 of the 
nnly -begotten Son, on altar of the graniJ, 
Divine tacrifics on which the Son is di^j 
offered to the Heavknly Fathee. A pure 
heart is tlie throne of the Supremo Judge, 
the seat and secret chamber of the Hoi-i 
Tbinity, a lomp bearing the Eternal Light, 
a treasury of Divine riches, a storehouse of 
Divine sweetness, a panoply of eternal 
wisdom, a cell of Divine solitude, the re- 
ward of all the life and sufTeringn of Cuiuht. 
A pure heart is a tabemade of the Holt 
Fatbeb. a bride of Chbibt, a friend of the 
Holt Ghost, a delight tn the eyes of all 
saints, a sister of the ancelK, a cause of joj 
to the heaveiJy boetn. a brother of all good 



men, a terror to the devil, a rictorj snJ 
con(|uest over all temptation, a w<^ 
against all assaults, a reservdr of DiviM 
benefits, a treasury of all virtue, on eiUDi* 
to all men, a restoiation of all that haisn 
been lost. Now, what is a pure hsHt! U 
ia a heart which finds its whole lod (o)f 
satisfaction in God, which reliiho ol 
desirBs nothing but God, whose tboogWi 
and intents are ever occupied with Goi\U 
which all that is not of God is streageiai 
jarring, which keeps itsvlf as far ai poviUi 
apart from all unworthy images ud jf? 
and griefs, and all ontword cua "^ 
anxieties, and mokes these all work logrth* 
for good, for to the pure all things an I*n 
and to the gentle is nothing bitter. 

BEAST— The, Toncbed Dy OOD. 

The heart touched by the Spiett of G* 

OS the needle touched with tbe iosdsC^ 

looks straight and speedily to Gon, yet ft* 

with trembling, being filled with holy fesr- 

Ardtbiihop Ltigktm {Sermat 

HEATEN— Ita BeantlM. 

We shall be free to wonder evermore 

In thought, the spirit's inoljoa o'er tl 

To beautiful beings who have never fallen. 
And worlds that never heard tbe oy 

As one who, in a new and beant^ons land 
Lately arrived, rests not till every way 
His steps have wandered, searching out M 

To far-off towers that rise along the vales ' 
So to a thousand founts of light nnknown 
Our new enfranchised souls shall tra' 

forth. 
Rich with strange beauties ; some, it m 

be, clad 
With woods, and interlaced with pl^ 

And ever-changing ahadea, like this • 

And some a wilderness of craggy thronca 
With akiea of stranger hue ; u^ glorious 
With train of orba atti^dont on tb 

sUte, 
Mingling their rays in atmoapbem of loM 
Ihan A^onl IMediialioiu to Jdsal 

HEAVEN— BBgnn on E&rtlL 

Heaven must be begun below in oil tliM 
who ahall enjoy its perfection above. Hcs* 
is a place of character ; tbe full developotf 
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rrinciplefl and dispodtiona which are 
and cberisfaed upon earth by the 
« of Jkus and tiie teaching of Hid 

Salter. 

—Is CHRIST. 

And lo ! I stand 

rammit of my highest wish, 
9 behold that Human Heart en- 
led 

livinity which bled for me. 
T ! the music of Thy name doth 
1 

i heart-chords of Thy universe ! 
Mf all ipirits, have a vacant home 

! All harmonies do lack one note, 
es have an empty niche for Thee ! 

the crown, the flower, the jewel, 
oy 

creation ! . . . 
I all night and day feel after Thee ; 

catch sound from sight, and watch 
iouds 

ain out the glory of Thy dawn ! 
n^ helpless lie and dream short 

OQS 

T ! The dumb groan after Thee ! 
m droop, the mad waves are asleep, 
he earth is waiting like a bride, 
tient, silent, beautiful for Thee — . 
!, their long-desired Beloved One ! 
WeUen Smith {Angeli and Men). 

—Is Fmitioii. 

a is the day of which grace is the 
3e rich, ripe fruit of which grace is 
y flower ; the inner shrine of that 
rious temple to which grace forms 
•ch and outer court. 

Bev. Thomat Guthrie, D.D. 

— tts Happiness will be In Aooor- 
dance with our Hatnre. 

elligent apprehension of the nature 
4)pine8s which the saints shall enjoy 

fulness after the resurrection, not 
Is to comfort us when mourning for 
, but is calculated to strengthen our 
IS to follow their example. It is 
t what would constitute our happi- 

will be our happiness, though in a 
gree, hereafter. Human nature will 
Me to be human nature, and in the 

of God eveiy part of it will be 
ed op. Who can tell what refined 
ts are in store for us through the 
of the body under the influence of 
motives and power in God's great 
art, with its endless mansions and 
[tsfdjiy of gloiy? We wonder not 
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that PmiI should exclaim, along with those 
who had the first-fruits of the Spirit, '' Even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, that is, the redemption of 
the body." The intellect, whatever its capa- 
city may be, shall be filled to its utmost 
limit. But though for ever we shall dive 
deeper and deeper into the Divine mind, 
never shall we be able to measure its un- 
fathomable depths. Though for ever we 
shall ascend from one inteUectual height to 
another, we shall never reach that unseen 
throne on which is seated the Mystery in- 
comprehensible I Our moral nature shall be 
perfectly filled up. Truly and beautifully 
has Sir Thomas Browne said, "There is no 
felicity in what the world adores ; that 
wherein God Himself is happy, the holy 
angels are happy, and in whose defect the 
devils are unhappy — that dare I call happi- 
ness." Immoital children can only be 
satisfied with their Father's likeness. What 
boundless resources for the cultivation of the 
social affections will be found in the society of 
heaven ! ** We are come," says the Apostle, 
**to an innumerable company of angels, to 
Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
to GrOD the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect." We wonder that 
the question was ever mooted, "Shall the 
saints know each other in glory ? " Repose 
with all confidence on the prospect. There 
will be ample scope in heaven for the exercise 
of our active nature, and much happiness 
will flow through that channel. No castle 
of indolence is the city of our God. All is 
active and animated in the extreme. No 
doubt the chief work will be praise — for 
praise is the expression of love, admiration, 
joy! But other arts beside music will be 
prosecuted in the glorified earth. 

&v. Jas. Cochrane^ M.A. 
{The Jieturrection of the Dead). 

HEAVEN— its Happiness an Inunnnlty from 

Sin. 

I consider that one of the greatest felicities 
of heaven consists in an immunity from sin : 
then we shall love GrOD without mixtures of 
malice; then we shall enjoy without envy; 
then we shall see fuller vessels running over 
with glory and crowned with bigger circles ; 
and this we shall behold without spilling 
from our ey^ (those vessels of joy and grief) 
any sign of anger, trouble, or a repining 
spirit : our passions shall be pure, our charity 
without fear, our desire without lust, our 
possessions all our own; and all in the in- 
heritance of Jesus, in the richest soil of 
GoD*s eternal kingdom. Jeremy Taylor. 
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HEAVEN— its Happiness an Xmmuilty firom 
Sin and Suffering. 

Of the poeitiye joys of heaven we can form 
no conception, but its negative delights form 
a sufficiently attractive picture — " no pain," 
no thirst, no hunger, no horror at the past, 
no fear of the future, no failure of mental 
capacity, no intellectual deficiency, no morbid 
imaginations, no follies, no stupidities ; but, 
above all, no insulted feelings, no wounded 
affections, no despised love or imrequited 
regard, no hate, envy, jealousy, or indigna- 
tion of or at others ; no falsehood, dishonesty, 
dissimulation, hypocrisy, grief, or remorse. 
In a word — no tin, and no suffering. 

Frofestor Wilton, 

HEAVEN— its Happiness an Incentiye to 
the Olirlstlan Combat. 

What can deject their hearts whose hope 
is firmly fixed in heaven ? What shotdd 
make them complain who have for their in- 
heritance everlasting life ? Unspeakable, 
inconceivable are the glories, innumerable 
are the good things which 6oD hath pre- 
pared for those that love Him. As in things 
visible, the plants, the seeds, the flowers are 
so numerous that none can count them, nor 
IB it possible to cast up the sum of all the 
other treasures of the earth ; or as in the sea, 
the wit of man cannot comprehend the crea- 
tures in it, either their number, or their 
kinds, or their differences, or take the mea- 
sure of its waters or of its place; or as in 
the air, none can number the birds ; or in 
the heavens, tell all the stars ; so it is im- 
possible to tell or conceive the riches of 
Christians in the invisible world ; their im- 
measurable, their infinite, their incompre- 
hensible riches. For if these creatures are 
so infinite and incomprehensible by man, 
how much more He that made and formed 
them all ! And, therefore, it ought to fill 
every Christian heart with the greater joy 
and exultation of spirit, because the riches 
and inheritance prepared for them so much 
surpasses all that can be uttered. And with 
all diligence and humility should we buckle 
ourselves to the Christian combat, that we 
may be partakers of their riches. For the 
inheritance and the portion of Christians is 
God Himself. They may say, with David, 
" The Lord is the portion of mine inherit- 
ance; my lines are fallen unto me in plea- 
sant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage." 
Glory be to Him who gives us Himself. 
Glory be to Him for ever who mixes His 
own nature with Christian souls. 

ifooariitf. 
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HEAVEN— Unlmaglned Joy. 

What no human eye hath seen, ' 

mortal ear hath heard. 
What our thought hath never bee 
noblest flights, conferred — 
This hath God prepared in sf 
For His people evermore ! 

When the shaded pilgrim land fade 

the closing eye. 
Then, revealed on either hand, heav 
scenery shall lie ; 

Then the veil of flesh shall fa 
Now concealing, darkening a 

When this aching heart shall rest, al 

pulses o'er. 
From her mortal robes nndrest, i 
spirit upward soar. 

Then shall unimagined joy 
All my thoughts and powers 

Erne 

HEAVEN— Is Perfection. 

Where imperfection oeaseth, heave 

P,J.BaiUy 

HEAVEN— a Change of Place, not 

Heaven is a day without a cloud t 
it and without a night to end it. I 
there is the presence of iJl good 
absence of all evil. As heaven is 
the saints by Christ, so they are 
heaven by the Spirit. If we live \ 
here below, we shall live with Hin 
we must change our place but not 
ployment. In heaven all God's 
will be abundantly satisfied with I 
ings and dispensations with them, 1 
see how all conduced, like so many 
bring them to their haven, and how 
roughest blasts helped to bring the 
ward. In heaven GoD will never 
face, and Satan never show his mor 

Hev. John Mok 

HEAVEN— The State of tbe Just 1 
gresslve One. 

It shall not be instantaneous, thi 
down the great harvest of knowlc 
ingathering of what we may call tb 
of light, seeing that " light, accord 
Psalmist, "is sown for the righte 
must continue while being oontinu< 
the mysteries of time were exhau 
redemption presented no unexplorec 
GrOD would remain infinite as at 
as sublime in His inscrutableness t 
ages had not been given to the sear 
of His wonders. It is said by S 
the love of Christ, and if of the 1 
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MoesBtfily of Him Whose love it is, that it 
"pUKth knofwledge." But if never to be 
orerttken, it shall always be pursued, and 
tbe JQrt man will continually be admitted to 
richer uid ridier discoveries of God and o£ 
Ghkbt, bo that eternity will be spent in 
joorneying through that temple which is the 
AunoHTT Himself, from whose innermost 
Anne shall flash, as he advances, the deeper 
ad deeper effulgence of Deity. Ay, and 
if bowledge be thus progressive, so also shall 
love be, and so also lumpiness. In giving 
Bgiit the sun gives also heat. It cannot be 
thit the just man should thus travel into the 
perfections of his Cbkatob and Rkdeemeb and 
not admire more and adore more. As rapidly 
M obacure things are illuminated, and dlfS- 
eoltiDade intelligible, and contradictory re- 
Mndled, and magnificent unfolded, ... as 
^ Laitb discloses to His Church more and 
Bwn of His amawng achievement, and opens 
■ttw tracts of the consequences of the Atone- 
■Bent^ and exhibits, under more endearing 
iBd orerooming aspects, the love which moved 
Him ind the sorrows which beset Him, and 
the triumphs which attended Him, we believe 
(hit the hearts of the redeemed will beat 
1^ a higher pulse of devotion, and their 
wpi be swept with a bolder hand, and their 
|<«pei send forth a mightier chorus. Thus 
*« the just proceed from strength to 
^"a|[th, knowledge, and love, and holiness, 
■ad joy being always on the increase, and 
'^tni^ one glorious morning, with the sim 
mr combing higher and higher ; one blessed 
iNV'time and yet rich summer, every plant 
B foO flower, but every flower the bud of a 
"*<Iier. Bev. Canon Henry MdvOl, B,D. 

{Sermom), 

BUV0|~ls SepoM. 

Ib aa probability we shall find that our 
^'"ttption of heaven is gross and extrava- 
PBt The Divine nature, as a unity, is 
^1^ tweeter, meeker, than we imagine; 
Kid heaven has much more of the simplicity 
'*d lepoie of a real home than our too 
"^liiiit de s cripti ons would lead one to sup- 
^^ Our talK about its dazzling splendour 
ifieioiis and misleading. ''There remaineth 
''fltf for the people of God." Not only do 
^aad light represent God, but the humble 
J^d and meek water represent Him too. 
'^ is division, and therefore excess, in 
itvre ii^ in the Divine nature, unity, and, 
iXiAira^ mfldness and peace. " He maketh 
■a to lie down in green pastures : He 
•deth me beside the still waters." To 
I* h«n a world of vegetation and green- 
^ farto mere ahining ether would be a 



bitter, terrible loss. It would be less 
human, and therefore less Divine. We shall 

S> to a world whence all vegetation springs, 
eaven is surely an eternal spring. In 
Paradise we shall see a greener green. The 
flowering plants, instead of being bolder, 
gaudier than ours, will be softer, more deli- 
cate in hue, and lovelier in form. The rose 
and the lily of the valley will speak to us as 
they do now, only more directly and mov- 
ingly, of the love and the humility of God. 
The* angels will not rush and blaze, but meet 
us, and talk with iis in the tender grace of a 
Divine order of fellow-citizens. When you 
see with what meekness the new life from 
heaven opens every spring in our planet, 
think of your Divine Fatherland, where, in 
the joy of His love, God rests with His 
children, and His children rest with Him, 
and with each other. 

Rev, John Pubford (ChriU and Hit 
Seed Central to all Thing$), 

HEAVEN— our Final Best. 

Tell me, my secret soul. 
Oh ! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blessed. 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boon to mortals 
given. 

Wave their bright wings and whisper, "Yes, 
in heaven ! " CharUt Mackay, 

HEAVEN— a Berelatlon of the Glirlstian 

Graces. 

The entering into heaven will reveal many 
things unknown on earth. Some whom the 
world thought saint-like will barely gain 
admittance there, and others who went all 
their lives in doubt and dread will have 
angelic welcome and an abundant entrance 
into the heavenly kingdom. ''The first shall 
be last, and the last shall be first." 

What do the flowers say to the night? 
They wave their bells and exhale their 
choicest odours, as if they would bribe it to 
bestow upon them some new charm. In the 
tender twilight they look wistfully at each 
other, and say, "Do you see anything in 
me?" and when the answer is, "I see 
nothing," they hang their heads and wait 
sorrowfully for the morning, fearing that 
they shall bring no beauty to it. Though 
there is no voice nor sound, yet the night 
hears them, and silently through the still air 
the dews drop down from the sky, and settle 
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on every stem and bud and blossom ; and 

*when day dawns, at the first rosy glance 

' the sun sends athwart the fields, ten million 

jewels glisten and sparkle and quiver on the 

notched edges of every leaf, and along each 

beaded blade and spire of grass and spray, 

and the happy flowers, stirred by the wind, 

<nod and beckon and smile te each other, 

more resplendent in their dewy gems than 

any dream of the night had imagined. So 

•'many Christians, who, in the darkness of 

this life, have longed and laboured for graces, 

yet sad and fearing, will find themselves 

covered with glory when the eternal morning 

' dawns, and the light of GrOD*8 countenance 

^strikes through their earth-gained jewels. 

Rev, Henry Ward Beecher {Life Thoughts), 

HEAVEN— The Biyen of Eden will flow 

aff ain in. 

In heaven alone the thirst of an immortal 
soul after happmess shall be satisfied. There 
the streams of Eden will flow again. They 
who drink of them shall forget tiieir earthly 
poverty, and remember the miseries of the 
world no more. Some drops from the 
celestial cup are sufficient for a time to 
make us forget our sorrows, even while we 
are in the midst of them. What, then, may 
we not expect from full draughts of those 
pleasures which are at Thy right hand, O 
Lord, for evermore ? Bishop Home, 

HELP— In tlie LORD. 

" Help us, O Lord out God ! " A vague, 
unappropriating faith in God . will never 
stand a man in the day of sore evil, it may 
do in the calm, but it will fail him in the 
storm ; he may walk by it in the light, but it 
will prove a *' broken reed " whien he has to 
stumole in darkness. To believe that there 
is a God, to have a general recognition of 
His authority and power, to offer Him a 
certain heartless outward homage — ^this is 
not true religion, this will not profit a man 
in the day of his extremity. It is not suffi- 
cient to be able to say, " O Lord ;".wc must 
be able to add without presumption, "My 
God." ... It is Gou'h apprehending us 
that is our safety, it is our apprehending 
God that is our coinf ort. The child may be 
safe in its mother's lap while its little tiny 
arms do not cling to the mother's neck, but 
, the child has a sweet apprehension of its 
I safety when its little arms are twined round 
i the neck of its parent. Even so is it with 
I the Father in heaven. His everlasting 
arms may be underneath His children of 
frail dust and ashes, but if they have not 
*laid hold of the arms that sustain them, 
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there is lacking that sweet apprehei 
its safety when its little arms are 
round tifie neck of its parent. A 
order that we may know and use oc 
lege aright, there must be on our 
realising of GrOD as our God. Wean 
to lay upon Him all our aalvation, 
commit to Him all our care, to cast ( 
every burden, to look to Him for ev< 
to see His hand in every circumstoi 
to love that hand no less when it 
than when it sustains. 

Rev. Hugh Stowe 

HELPLESSNESS. 

Helplessness appealing to our pitj 
affection. Rev, Dr. Thomas • 

HOLINESS— Beauty of. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life. 



To whom will it be given to set 
To " the pure in heart." Purity of 
but the impression of . His Divine . 
It is the mirror wherein are reflec 
rays of that sun of justice whose efi 
is too dazzling for mortal gaze. • It 
ladder of Jacob, the chariot of fire 
carries the prophet far beyond eart 
unto heaven. St. Gregory { 

HOLINESS— a Sweet Calm. 

Holiness appeared to me to be of t 
pleasant, charming, serene, calm 
which brought an inexpressible 
brightness, peacefulness, and ravishi 
the soul. In other words, that it m 
soul like a field or garden of God, y 
maimer of pleasant flowers, all p 
delightful, and undisturbed, enjoying 
calm, and the gentle vivifying be^nu 
sun. The soul of ■ a true Christian a; 
like such a little white flower as wc 
the spring of the year, low and hui 
the ground, opening its bosom to reo 
pleasant beams of the sun's glory, re 
as it were, in a calm rapture, d 
around a sweet fragrancy, standing 
fully and lovingly in the midst 
flowers round about, all in like 
opening their bosoms to drink in the 
the sun. There was no part of < 
holiness that I had so great a sens 
loveliness as humility, brokeimess 
and poverty of spirit, and there was 
I so earnestly longed for. My heart 
for this, to lie low before GoD ae 
dust, that I might be nothing and tl 
might be all. President Jonathan i 



I- a Crown of Gloiy. 
ghoit honour which the ItnnuLn) 
opon their greatest captains WKs ti 
m « dky 0/ triniiiph, and in that, 
I to wear a crown oF giam or 
Itch withered the ilaj Following; ; 
iampli of the jiut ahall be etema]. 
lever-Iading crown sGori Him»elf. 
bappy diadem [ Oh, most prveioua 
F the saints, which is uF oi great 
I value u is Gou Himself ! Sa- 
t of the PenioDH, was mnct ambi- 
ftoDOnr, and vould thtircforv be 
be brother of the nin and moon, 
d to the planets," Thi« vain 
aed a m«t glurioug throne, whieh 
on higii, and thereon sat in great 
laving under hU feet a globe oF 
reon were ortilicially represented 
IS of Ae mn, the moon, and stani, 
1 crowned above this fantastical 
B eeteemed aa a great honour. 
J be, then, the honour uf the just, 
truly and really sit above the nun, 

and the firmament, crowned by 
nf God Himself, and that vrith a 
■old, graven with the seal of holi- 
tb« glory of honour* And thi« 

ives at that height, tliftt CMHial 
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it with Me in my throne j 
have overcome and have sat with 
a in His throne." 

Biiliop Jercnt]/ Taylor. 

— an EfDoz from OOD. 

1 is something of Gon; wherever it 
itfiux from Him, that always hangn 
and lives in Him, aa the sunbenms, 
they gild this lower world, and 
ir golden wings over us, yet they 
Dinch here, where they ehine, as 
1, from whence they now. Goi> 
Lw a curtain bet^vixt Himself and 
liich is nothing but the splendour 
jof Himself. He cannot hide His 



; He . 



I the 



» that is bom of Goi> shall 
.-orld, and the prince of thin world 
power of Gon in Him. Holiness 
7, neglected thing; it hath stronger 
ien, greater alliances, than sin and 
I. It is in league with Goo and 
ic ; the whole creation smiles upon 

t must needs l>e a victorinna and 
; thing. £tr. Ralph VadvKnth. 

— !• Tor ftrerjOxj Use. 
WB( meant, our New Testament 
■ cvcijday use. It is home-made 
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It is the candle lighted, and not hid under a 
biishot, but lighting the house. It is reli. 
gious prrndplo put into motion. It is the 
love of God sent forth into circulation, on 
the feet and with the hands of love tu 
man. It i> faith gone to work. It is charity 
coined into actions, and devotion breathing 
benedictions on human suffering, while it 
goea up in intiircessioiis to the F<tTHEB of all 
piety. Right Rev. P. D. HnntiaytBH, D.D. 
{Biahop of Centi-al yea York). 

HOLIHEaB-tbe Fmlt Of tha SPmiT. 

Vitiated hearts will not change themselves, 
not easily, not frequently, not naturally, per- 
haps not possibly. Yet " without bolimas no 
man shall see the LoitD." How then are the 
unholy to become holy ! Holiness is a thing 
of the heart and soul. It is not a few forced, 
constrained actions, though good as actii 
which constitute holiness. It must rei 
within us ; it is a disposition of soul, 
aoiuire, thereFoiB, that which is not yet 
acijuired, to change that which is not yet 
clumged, t« go to the root oF the nialady, to 
cleanse and purify the inside of the cup, the 
foidness of our mind, is a work of the Spirit 
of Goi) within us. . . . Gol> ia propitious. 
He hmt promised it to prayer — to prayer really 
and tnity such, to prayer issuing from " 
heart and eouI, for no other is ever met 
. . . And following the suggestions of the 
Spinrrye shall live ; for "as many as are 
by the SPIRIT of GoD," as many as yield 
theiiuielves to its guidance and protuution, 
" they are the sons of tiOD." 

AnMeacoa Fatty. 

ROtmzsS-U Godly UTlng. 

We have not put on Christ to live any 
ore to ourselves in the vanities, delight.-v 
id plcasurea of the world and the flenh, 
suffering the concupiscence and carnality of 
the tlesh to have its full swing, for we must 
walk after the Spirit and not after the flesh. 
I would that all Christians, like as they liave 
professed CuRiaT, would so endeavour them- 
:lvcs to follow Uim in codly living. 

Qi^n CaUieriae Parr. 

BOLIITESB— Its Oradnal Attainment. 

It is not by 6ts and st&rta that men he- 
me holy. It is nut aocusional, but con- 
juous, prolonged, and lifelong efforts that 
e required 1 to be daily at it, olwuvs at it, 
resting but to renew the work, falling but to 
igoin. It is not by a few rough, spas- 
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modic blows of the hammer that a graceful 
statue is brought out of the marble block, 
but by the labour of continuous days, and 
many delicate touches of the sculptor's chiseL 
It is not a sudden gush of water, the roaring 
torrent of a summer flood, but a continuous 
flow that wears the rock, and a constant 
dropping that hollows out the stone. It is 
not with a rush and a spring that we are to 
reach Christ's character, attain to perfect 
saintship, but step by step, foot by foot, hand 
over hand, we are slowly and often painfully 
to mount the ladder that rests on earth and 
rises to heaven. Bev, Dr. GtUhrie. 

HOLINESS— the Imitation of CHRIST. 

Often look on the perfect pattern which 
Christ in His holy example hath given thee 
for a holy life. Our hand will be as the copy 
is we write after ; if we set low examples 
before us, it cannot be expected we should 
rise high ourselves, and indeed the holiest 
saint on earth is too low to be our pattern, 
because perfection in holiness must be aimed 
at by the weakest Christian (2 Cor. viL i), 
and that is not to be found in the best of 
saints in this lower world. If thou wilt 
walk holily, thou must not only endeavour 
to do what Christ commands, but as Christ 
Himself did; thou must labour to shape 
every letter in thy copy, action in life, in a 
holy imitation of Christ. CfumaU. 

HOLINESS— the Indwellinfir of GOD. 

He housed the Godhead in the souL 

W. Tidd MaUon. 



When God abideth in a man, heaven is 
won and eternity made sure. 

Bev. George Dato9on {Sermona), 

HOLINESS— Lodges only in a Bright and 

Pure Soul. 

" Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; 
if any man hear My voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him.'* Christ does not come in and sup, 
that is, take up His residence and be a 
familiar guest, till His voice be heard and 
the door opened ; that is, till the man has 
well attended to, and complied with those 
His antecedent motions and suggestions ; till 
he has swept and made clean the inner room 
of his heart ; so that purity of heart is abso- 
lutely necessary, though not for the first pre- 
venting influences, yet for the residence and 
indwelling of the Holt Spirit, who, though 
He visit those who sit in darkness and in the 
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shadow of death, yet He will not lodge but 
in a pure and bright bouL 

BiMkop John Nmii 

HOLINESS— not only a Means, trat an Ind. 

Holiness in this life is absolute^ neceMir 
to salvation, not only aa a means to the eni 
but, by a nobler kind of neoeasity, as put ol 
the end itself. Though we are not n?ed bj 
good works as procuring causes, yet we in 
saved to good works as fruits and effecti of 
saving grace, which GoD hath prepared thit 
we should walk in them (Eph. iL 10). Ik it 
indeed one part of our salvaticsi to be de> 
livered from the bondage of the oovenani of 
works ; but the end of this is, not that «• 
may have liberty to sin, which is the voiA 
law of slavery, but tha^ we may fulfil thi 
royal law of liberty, and that we may tan 
in newness of spirit, and not in the oUmh 
of the letter (Rom. vii. 6). Yea, boliiieav 
this life is such a part of our salvation tf ii 
a necessary means to make us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritanoe of the samti ai 
neavenly light and glory. Without holineM 
we can never see Goi)^ and are as unfit ior 
the glorious Presence as swine for the pre* 
sence chamber of an earthly prince. 

Nathunad MaaihaU {Catwn of WindKf\> 

HOLINESS-a Ray from the Llgbt of OOD. 

The holiness of a covenant soul ii a i** 
semblance of the holiness of GoDi ^ 
formed by it, as the picture of the sun ins 
cloud Ls a fruit of his beams and an imigi 
of its author. The fulness of the perfedka 
of holiness remains in the nature of Gk)i\ n 
the fulness of the light does in the son; J^ 
there are transmissions from the sun to tin 
moon, and it is a light of the same nstnit 
both in the one and in the other. The hoB- 
ness of a creature is nothing else but the 1^ 
flection of the Divine holiness upon it 

Bev, Stepha^ CkanfiA' 

HOLINESS— Esteemed Sinffolaxity t^ ^ 

World. 

What though the polite man count tli^ 
fashion a little odd and too precise ? ^^ ' 
because he knows nothing above that moda 
of goodness which he hi^ set himself, iw 
therefore approves of nothing beyond it ; h* 
knows not God, and therefore doth not di^ 
cem and esteem what is moet like Hi^ 
When courtiers come down into the eoDDb|h 
the common home-bred pecmle possibly tw 
their habit strange ; but they care not ^ 
that ; it is the fashion at court. What Mca 
then, that Christians should be so tendtf* 
f oreheaded, as to be put Ofot of countenM^ 
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he world looks on holineis m a 

7? It is the only fashion in the 

xxot; yesi of the Kino of kings 

Archbishop Leighbon, 

B— tbe ftTM Toeation of Xbib SooL 

M presents that side of ns which 
upon etemitj, opens into heaven, 
B ns kindred to God. It is not to 
rthont an aim, a purpose, a steady 
md striving to that end. ... It 
leated like an interest, a porsuit, a 
L It is the great livelihood of your 
t is the vocation of your souL It is 
ical handicnft of your inner man. 
le begun, followed, and never ended, 
deliberation, continuous effort, are 
r powers. All your members are 
instruments. The Bible is its text- 
ioming, evening, noon, all the ai- 
n^ are its periods of exercise. Prayer 
shearvJ. God answering is its 
Christ is its pattern. Special, 
intentional, must the striving after 
be, in order to secure it, like every 
nosommation in the world*8 history, 
y solid triumph in individual ad* 
it. Bishop Huntington 

{Sermons for the People), 

IBIT— The, His AttnimtMw 

is only one Holy Ghost, the Com- 
in power most mighty, of a Divine 
eatchable Nature ; for He is a living 
ligent Being, and is the sanctifying 

of all things made by GrOD through 

He it is who illuminates the soiUs 
it. He was in the prophets, and He 

in the apostles of the New Testa- 
. . Our hope is in the Father, the 

the Holy Ghost. We preach not 
Dfl, but we preach one God, by one 
li the Holy Ghost. . . . Great, in- 
i all-powerful in gifts, and wonder- 
» Holy Ghost ; wonderful, in truth, 
Spirit, holy and good ; and fittingly 

baptised into Fathir, Son, uid 
lour. SL Cyril, 

OLY Sfmrtt of Gon is good, righteous, 
by Nature, not by gift. He sanctifies 
t sanctified ; He measures but is not 
1 ; He gives but does not receive ; He 
is not nDed ; He contains but is not 
1; He knows and teaches all things 
BrauT of Life and Light, who builds 
and dweUs in them as God. He 
iiings that God Himself does ; He 
as cloven feet of fire ; He distributes 
I ; made apostles, prophets, evange- 
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lists, pastors, and teachers. He is Almighty, 
all-seeing^ penetrating into all spirits at the 
same moment of time, though far dispersed 
from each other, clearly evidencing that He 
is limited to no space. . . . He is the Spirit 
of God, the Spirit of Christ, the Mind of 
Christ, the Spirit of the Lord, and Himself 
Lord. SL Gregory Naz, 

HOLT SPIBIT— the Breath of GOD. 

As the sails of a ship cany it into the 
harbour, so prayer carries us to the throne 
and bosom of God. But as the sails of them- 
selves cannot speed the progress of a vessel 
unless filled wiUi a favourable breeze, so the 
Holy Spirit must breathe upon our hearts, 
or our prayers will be motionless and lifeless. 
The act of breathing which I performed yes- 
terday will not keep me alive to-day ; 1 must 
continue to breathe afresh every moment, or 
animal life ceases. In like manner, yester- 
day's grace and spiritual strength must be 
renewed, and the Holy Ghost must continue 
to breathe on my soul from moment to 
moment in order to my enjoying the conso- 
lations and to my working the works of God. 

Rev, Augtuttts Toplady, 

HOLT SPIBIT— CHRIST the (Hory of the. 

O mighty Spirit ! source whence all things 
sprung ! 
O glorious majesty of perfect light ! 
Hath ever worthy praise to Thee been sung, 
Or mortal heart endured to meet Thy 
sight? 
If they who sin have never known 
Must veil their faces at Thy throne, 
Oh I how shall I, who am but sin and dust, 
Approach untrembling to the pure and just ? 

The voice of conscience in the soul hath 
shown 
Some far-off glimpses of Thyholiness, 
And yet more clearly hast Thou made it 
known 
In Thy dear Word, that tells us of Thy 
gracej 
But, with all-glorious light Divine, 
In His face we behold it shine, 
The sinless One, who this dark earth has trod, 
To win, through sorrow, sinners back to God. 

The brightness of Thy gloiy was the Son ; 

Thy law engraven on His heart He wore, 
And on His forehead that all clearly shone 
Which Aaron's forehead but in shadow 
bore; 
And e'en to death did He obey. 
To take the g^nilt of sin away, 
And, made a curse for man, and dying thus. 
He won the power of holiness for us, 
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Now may Thine image in us shine anew 
In holy righteousness and innocence ; 
Now, strengthened by Thy Son, a service 
true 
Thy people render, pure from all offence ; 
But all their light is only dim, 
A shadowed, broken light from Him, 
Who, that we might be holy, bore our load, 
In whom we dare to meet the Holt God. 

/. /. Rambach, 

HOLT SPIRIT— the Comforter. 

What should we do in our times of deep 
distress and sorrow — sorrow, I mean, such as 
that which GrOD sometimes sends upon us in 
the loss of all our earthly stays and supports 
— if it were not for the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter? What is it, think you, that 
keeps the bereaved parent's heart, the 
widow's heart, from breaking, but the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter? What is it that 
gives to prayers their wonderful efiScacy in 
soothing the agitated spirit and turning 
despair into the sweet current of resigned 
tears, but the Holt Ghost the Comforter ? 
Wliat is it that in the midst of earthly be< 
reavcments lifts the poor mourner's soul to 
think of God and heaven and the invisible 
world, and the meeting again in the other 
world, except the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter? What is it that teaches the Christian 
(K>ul to become more than conqueror over 
pain, and distress, and anguish, to triumph 
in Christ over the worst assaults of evil, 
and even when it is weakest then to be 
strongest, except the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter ? Blessed be the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, departing from the 
world in the flesh, did not leave us orphanSf 
but sent the Holy Ghost thus to be another, 
a veiy deep, and holy, and blessed Comforter 
to us ! . . . May God give us His grace, that, 
never grieving Him, nor quenching His 
blessed fire within us, nor resulting His holy 
motions, we may each of us taste of His com- 
fort — His comfort in our «n, leading us to 
true repentance and amendment ; His com- 
fort in our weakness^ leading us to strength 
and victory in our secret spiritual batUe ; 
His comfort in o\ir torrowj leading us to that 
triumphant resignation which is like the first 
realisation of the holier and happier life pre- 
pared in heaven for those who love and 
follow Christ. 

Jiiffht Rev. George Mobci^y, D.C.L.y Bishop 
of SalUibury {Plain Sermons). 

HOLT SPIRIT— Commmiion of tbe. 

How all -important, how indispensable to 
the Christian, is that conmiunion or fellow- 
156 



ship of the Comforteb for which the Ap«tk 
prays (2 Cor. xiii. 14) : " The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of Gon^ 
and the communion of the Holy Ghosi; bi 
with you all. Amen.*' For oonsider wfait 
it implies ; oonsider what the nature of thii 
work is which the Holy Ghost has undo- 
taken to perform in the Church of ChboTi 
and which, if it be not done by Wm, wiD 
never be done at alL His preventing gnuek 
put forth to guide our thoughts to thingi of 
eternal moment, and to fashion oar pnxpom 
to holy ends. His enligJdening grace to opa 
our eyes to the wonders of GoD*8 Fwi 
dence, the hidden treasures of His Word,tiH 
riches of His redeeming love. His mkdff 
ing grace and assisting grace subduei 00 
affections to a willing compliance with on 
inwrought convictions, enlai^ges oar monl 
capacity, infuses new energies, cherishes tad 
develops and brings to maturity the seedief 
A-irtue and benevolence, gives intenritjtootf 
devotions, warmth to our charity, consistaocy 
to our daily conduct, in a word, nev^ 
"creates us in Christ Jssus onto jj^ 
works," destroys the whole body of iti^ 
clothes us with " the new man in ri^ite(Mi>. 
ness and true holiness," and fits oi fori 
habitation of GrOU through the SpmiT. 

Chaiiea Jamet EUm^l^ 
Bishop of Unioh. 

All the exercises of (tOD's conumniA 
with us are carried on by the Spirit ; if Bi 
renen-s us. He doth it by His Spirit ; if w ■• 
adopted, comforted, sanctified, or sealed, it k 
done by the Spirit. Also all the exerdioK' 
our commimion with God are carried 00 19 
the Spirit ; if we pray in faith it is bj tte 
Spirit ; if we sing, if we love and obey G<A 
or rejoice in Him, it is by the same SnUT. 

Rn,J6knJteiM^ 

HOLT SPIRIT— the Convlncer. 

Conviction of sin is the first work of tk* 
Spirit op God (John xvi 8). He is » oj"* 
vincing Spirit before He be a oomfortiaf 
Spirit. Beo, Ralpk RJi^Mf^ 

HOLT SPIRIT— the CRRATOR. 

The Holy Spirit, that Cbsatob wk** 
wings brooded over the darkncsss of disA 
that burning love which warmed it, ^ 
light which evolved from it stars and •■( 
tluit same Holy Spirit acts, without tbii' 
consciousness, in many hearts that b^s^ 
themselves forsaken. Many an act of diiH9 
has been matured beneath this ardent pii^ 
sure, many a pure flame lighted st tHi 
creative fire; many sighs are heaved, liigM 
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■OLT SPtBIT— DlijMimtlim of tiM; 

Wlut nude the fierce, rough jkiler tremble 
■don k power whoau ntyBterioUB influence 
^lad newr before felt! Hnw wu it tbat 
rtoi hii faculties •utre, one would think, 
■ pwiBd kbout phj'glcsl duiger and per* 
•Ml Hfety, he nnild atk the (,Teat iiuestiiin, 
■Wli^ mmt I do to be uvedT" It was 
hi wnric of the Holt firiait. Whkt was 
ie atKuag of that thrill nf etnntlnn that 
amd throuf^ the aaembted diiviple* at 
fBonlem, and of the new life that tint 
mrad itaelf Ints their aoulii, nnd then out 
f their ■mil on to the wondering multi- 
Bdta* It waa the work of the Holt Spirit 
<ibo gare Savonanla hia derp nflise of the 
3itiiK precence, and John Huss hia cleat 
ien of Coi>-fl fr« love. WTio enabled 
'ehn Wydiffe at Lutterworth to torcetaU 
Ik troths of the Reformation, and in later 
ioa Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridle; to bear 
I bate witnen for them * Who woke the 
fcmbering energies of Lutber, and gently 
Vani the door of Eiasmuii'* tender iool ? 
Hk> inspired Care; with miuionaiy teal, 
■d led forth Hcni; Martyn to die a martyr 
^ the Gospel? Who sent forth illumina- 
ia into the inqniiing spirits of the Wealeyg, 
■d made Whitftetd a burning and shining 
i^ to thousands of otherwise ignorant 
■Ar We trace every grace and every 



MaliaB of the Holt Spirit. We tire in 
iafifcBsatioaof the Sfieit; it is He who 
■miita to OS, now that Christ's bodily 
*"t«oe it taken from His Church, and it is 
Rn Him that the tife-giiiog rtream* are to 
WW that will refmh the people of Goi) in 
b uaeteenth oentuiy. "Xot by might, 
w bj power, but by My Spirit, saith the 

MD or HOBIB." 

Saauul Fcamm, SI.A. [Faettt of Truli). 

ULT SPtKiT— tba Enllshtenar. 
It nem* to be the duty of pantora to bring 
■ deetrinea connected with the peraon and 
■n <f the Holt Spirit often before the 
^lIl This arises from the work He has 
■Mdnd to perfotm, and the prominenco 
^fcfc is giran to H^ agency in the Bible. 
f the Slew Testament especially He is 
OTwhers presented a> the qoickener, the 
4[htenBr, the Domfortep, and the life of all 
■tbdievt He may be resisted, quenche.!, 
Xccd, blaq>bemed ; and hence the import- 
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ance of being rightly instnicted regarding 
our duties and relations to Him. Tbo pow- 
tion which the Spirit occiipipH in the prenent 
dispensation Rhows thot the Church stands 
related to Him in a special and wonderful 
manner. The Fathkb'h place is the thmne, 
the direct object and end of wonhip ; the 
SoK is at tbo right hand, or before the 
throne, as the one High Priest and SIedi- 
ATOH ; and tho pbicc which the Spirit occu- 

B'e* is the Chiirck, which is the temple of 
is presence, and the hoi; plnce where He 
omdencends to dwell He awakens within 
UB all holy desires, and thexe aacend, through 
the MiDMTOR to the Father. Thus, every- 
thing connected with the actual endowment 
and sanctitication of the Church Lielongs to 
the Holt Spihit. He directs our eyea to 
the Sun of Kighteousnem ; He opens in our 
hearts the streams of refreshing wliich make 
glad the city of Goi) ; He relaxes the grasp 
of the destroyer, and dissolves the enchant- 
ment which sin and the world have thrown 
over lis ; He brings light into our dorknesn, 
and into the cold region of sin and death 
life, and pence, and joy. He is the £n- 

Jtcr. WiBiam Grahanl, D. /)., ■)/ Bonn 
(Lcrlura on St. Paul', fJ^Mc to 
tke EjJtaiani). 
HOLT SPIKIT— nift, OUT Ouida. 

It is part of the oftlce of the HoLT FlpiRIT 
to lead, direct, and g<ivem lis in our nctioiu 
and cunvcreationn, that wo may actually do 
and peifomi thone things which are accept- 
able in the sight of Goii. " If wu live in the 
Spirit," quickened by His renovation, wo 
must "walk in the MpiniT," following His 
direction, led by His manuduction. And if 
wo "walk in the Spirit" we shall not fulfil 
the lusts of the Hcsh ; for wo are not only 
directedl, but animated and acted on in thoec 
operations by the Spirit of Goii. They 
are the sons of Goii. " Heniby we know that 
Cron abideth in us, by the Spidit which He 
hath given us." As we become spiritual 
men by the Spirit which is in us, as that 
union with the body and the Head is a spiri- 
tual coniunotiou, so it proceedeth from tho 

SpmiT, and "be that ii 

LoKU ii one Spirit." 

Jiiittop John P^annn nf Exetrr, 

BOLT SPIBIT— IndwelUngr of the, th« 

BonrcB of Power. 

The secret origin of the heavenly power in 

the individual Christian, the real and only 

" ' ' ' the undoubted prw 
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bodj of CHBmT. The single aoul of the 
ChrutiiUi man duly iilanted into the Divine 
body in a temple of (iol> — or ehall I call it a 
chamber of the temple of Gon upon the earth ? 
- — wherein His sacred presenoe dwelleth. 
Tbut single bouI is morning, noon, uid night, 
in the hours of sleep ajid of waJjefulnesB — 
whether coiiiSciouB of the presence and willing 
to enoounter it, or unconsciouB of it and de- 
airoua to hide away its shanie and guilt — 
face to face with the Aluighty Spirit of 
God. As CHRiar woUceth in the midst of 
His great teniple, built up of lively spiritual 
-Htonen, so is each single stone instinct with 
that tiring SpiBiT ; and the Christian man, 
whoBoevtr and wheresoever he may be, and 
whatsoever he dovth, cauinot, if he woidd, flee 
from the Almighty pTEsence. Not watohed 
from without, but Imown from within ; not 
occasionally seen and noticed, and sometimes 
overlooked ; not coerced nor overpowered j 
)t forced to believe, or pray, or repent, but 
brought near to Ooi>— provided Wiat with 
~ RcioUH willin^i.-gu of soul he be earnest 
be BO brought jicor with a wonderful 
rneas, while in the HoLT SfiRIT the 
miCR and the SoN both love him, and 
lu unto hini, and make their abode with 

JUskt JUi: George Moberls. Biihnp of Satit. 
burg [Bamplon Ltetura, iS6&). 



the SriRlT of GoTi, no man con make 
a judgment of his state and actions aa shall 
he a stable foimdation of giving glory to 
Goi) and of obtaining peace unto his own 
J>r. John Oiwn 
(On Being Spintatdlg-Slinded), 
HOLT SPIBIT-The, & UtUik Prlndpla. 

The Spimit U a living principle in lielieveni, 
to which all their foculciea are eubordinato. 
The Spiait infused grace at limt, and enlivens 
ft daily ; He conlirnia their faith, enflames 
their love, encourages their obedience, and 
Kfreahen in their minds the ideas of that 
ylory which Is invixible and future. In 
Bhort, His Influence cherishes the blessed be- 
l^nninga of the spiritual life, ao that grace, 
thoogh weak in its degree, yet 'tis In a state 
(if progress till it cnrao to perfection. The 
nateis of the Spirit have a cleansing virtue 
Kpon believers, till every spot be taken away, 
ir purifii-d Bonis imcend to heaven. 

Ih: mUiam Ilala. 
BOLT 8FIBIT— the Qotckener. 

'a Spirit diiea not destroy reason, fant 
heightens it. JjMop /nri.iy Tofflor. 

15S 
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HOLT SPI&IT— Uia Konamr. 

The Spirit of God it fint a rmeving 
Spirit. It creoteth a new heart in a man, 
whereby he becometh a bjod of new eratnn: 
it diaposeth him to obedience. And tnt 
obedience Bubmitteth to the comnsDiia't 
will entirely; it doth not pick and ebvH. 
The SpiHiTof Gon ifl, secondly, aholy Shut: 
and such a Holt Spirit will not hnuli to 
dwell in a soul that is subject to iln. It 
will endnre no such inmate : they csB u 
mure dwell t<^ther than light con Idlra 
with darkncu. The SptBiT of God iitlni 
loving Spirit, and she^Jdeth abroad the Ion 
of OoD in every heoit it taketh posseadoi i'. 
And love is so comprehensive a grace, dnt il 
includeth all the rest ; and so is in effect ^a 
fulfilling of the whole law. There u athnad 
of love that runneth through all the pu- 
timilar duties and offices of the Chiirtlia 
life, and stringeth them, like ao rosnj li^ 
pearls, into one chain. 

BUhop Jlobtrt SaniiatiM of Uteit- 

HOLT SPtBiT-^tha Bevealftr. 

It is the Spirit's eapedal work to diackiK 
Goii'a mind to ns ) whence He it calltd Uw 
" Spirit of truth, the Spirit of prophccj, Ux 
SpiniT of revelation;" for all snpernitnnl 
light and wisdom have ever proceeded (w 
Him. He instructed all the propheti Itot 
have been since the world b^on ; He (>' 
allied them to speak the mind of God cm- 
ceming things pnssent and fnture. H4 
men (that have taught men their dutv, IM 
led them in the way to bless) were bsl Hii 
instruments, "(peaking as they w«« roonl 
by the Holt Ghost." All the Vnowlaip 
we can pretend to in theae things dolJi pw- 
ceed merely from His revelotion, doth wboDj 
rely upon His authority. 

Dr. Itaac Barmt, 

HOLT SFHUT-tbe Sanotlfler. 

The Holt Spmri is our guide throng tl» 
journey of life. The wholo work of iiuictii- 
cation Is His. He cteansea the heart, pnrifia 
it, fills It full of faith, hope, and love, ai 
enriches It with all the sweet and heavenl; 
tonipers of the bleseed Jrsus. He sai 
every visitation to GoD'a people j if it In 
proxperouji. He keeps them bumble; If it I* 
adverse. He arms tiiem with patleace; mi 
thus He nutkes all things work togetber (s 
their good. It la His office to give u> 
heart and a new spirit, disposed to nam 
iniprea»ions of the Divine law, and then Is 
endue it with power to walk in the Mstnla 
of God, and to keep His judgments, and M 
do them; 10 that every stop wo take. fit" 
tliG first moment we Kt out until we tofP^ 
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▼e At the end of our joorney, is directed 
rapported by the Sfiiut of God. 

iZev. WUUam Bomaine, 

LT 8PZBIT— tbe Teftcbflr of all Trnth. 

^j did the Holt Ghost appear like 
goea? (Acts iL 3). I answer, Uie tongue 
3ie sole instrum ent ol Imowledge, winch 
.Tejs the same from man to man. Though 

sool he the fountain from whence all 
dom springs, jet the tongue is the channel 
erebj this wisdom and Imowledge is com- 
nirated In like manner, the Holt Ghost 
the sole teatdier of all truth. Though 
IIST be the wiklom of GrOD, yet the Holt 
O0T is the teacher of this wisdom to men ; 
1 hence it is that the Holt Ghost ap- 
lied in the form of tongues. 

Bn, Imac Ambroie {Looking unto Jesui). 

LT IPIBIT—Ttecliet u to Pray at w» 
Onghi. 

the same Spibtt who gave penitence and 
ii teaches the believer whi^ ** to ask for 
be ought," shows him his wants, tells him 
r to beg for a supply of them, puts the 
•jer into the lips, which mounts to the 
one where the Saviour stands to purify 
I cleanse it and tlien present it to the 
EHDL And thus the Spirit of God car- 
1 00 His work even to the end, lifting up 
believer when he is down, strei\gthening 
I when he b weak, warning him when he 
lennming carelesw, temehmg him when he 
iWB not how to act, brings him through 
Js which refine and purify him, through 
iiets which "prove and humble him,'* 
Migfa temptations which show what is in 
hsart, carries him through death without 
', and win hereafter present him holy and 
JamraMc before God. 

Bev, W. Wddon Chanqmejfi, 

[iT mBIT— Sli Slmido Toneb a Teach- 
ing. 

That a oonsmmnate artist is the Spirit I 
sooner does He touch the soul than His 
h is itself a teaching; at one and the 
e time he enlightens and converts the 
laa heart ; it suddenly turns stranger to 
t it warn, and becomes what it was not. 

Gregory the Great, 

•T fPIBIT— Woxk of the. 

n the good that is in us and proceeds 
i US, all good thoughts and inchnations, 
jjood purposes and resolutions, all good 
KB and actions, are in Scripture eveiy- 
re ascribed to the dictates and motions, 
le infliienoe and assistance, of the Holt 
IR d God. It b He that works in us, 
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both to will and to do of His own mere 
goodness. All our strength and sufficiency 
is from Him. To His blessed inspiration 
and aids we owe our beginning, our progress, 
and our perseverance in virtue and goodness; 
and though the Spirit be said to be given to 
them that do already believe — that is, so as 
to dwell and reside, to take up His constant 
habitation and abode, only in those who 
have already sincerely embraced the Chris- 
tian faith— yet this doth not exclude a pre- 
venting influenoe and operation of GrOD*8 
Holt Spirit upon the minds of those to 
whom the Gospel is offered, disposing them 
to embrace and entertain it, and by this 
means working faith in them. And in this 
sense it is that faith in Scripture is said to 
be the gift of God. ArchbUhop TOlotmm, 

HOLT SPIBIT-Tbe, and ths Spirit of tho 

Age. 

There are two spirits which on either side 
pexpetually address the soul of man. How 
shall we know them apart? Or rather, what 
constitutes their difference ? It is marked and 
strong. The time-spirit preaches boastfully 
of man, of the world, of life; the Holt 
Spirit of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment. The spirit of the age applauds and 
flatters us, the Holt Spirit rebukes, re- 
proves, convicts. The time-n>irit talks to 
us of the glory and greatness ot man, of tem- 
poral things as all-sufficient, of the world as 
the measure of our destinies, of a free and 
reckless life without responsibility, faith, or 
fear. The Holt Spirit, on the contrar}*, 
speaks of the sin of man, his weakness and 
corruption, of a righteousness which consists 
in faith, obedience, and self-denial, of a 
battle against the world, of a coming judg- 
ment on the earth and its guilty tenants. 
Of sin, of righteousness, and of jud^ent to 
come, the time-spirit never speaks, it avoids 
those subjects, it makes no allusion to them 
unless by way of contradiction and deniaL 
. . . And this is the essential difference 
between the voices — the one bids to indul- 
gence, the other to discipline ; the one ad- 
dresses the physical, the other the moral 
nature; the one displays the Idn^oms of 
this world and all the glor^ of them, the 
other points to that strait and narrow 
gate through which we enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. The one says to man, ** Lo, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; the lust of the eye, the lust of the 
flesh, and the pride of me are here; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry." The 
other utters the stem, brief words, " Thou 
fool ! this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee ; then where shall all this be when for 
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thee the world with its affaire is at an end national honour. I fed for it as itronglj 

for ever ? " Diverse are the voices, and as any one, and I only wish we were now 

never to be ' harmonised ; the one that of a sensitive on that point. Pauperism m to my 

proud and reckless tempter, the other that mind national disnonour ; so is drankennei^ 

of a calm, holy, and thoughtful counsellor, so is preventible disease, so is the miwabb 

They reach our souls together ; we hear both squalor in which our poorest cUsms in the 

or have heard both in our day ; our choice is large towns live, even when they eacipettj 

between them, and there is no middle path workhouse. These are the most resl m 

of safety. Bev. Morgan Dix formidable enemies we have to contend with; 

{Sermonz Doclrinal and Practical), and depend upon it, if wo attacked th« 

seriously, we should have fighting enon^it 

HOME INFLUENCE. home to last our time. 

. There is no power like that which a master Lord Derby {Addreu on Nttimd 

of a family has over his children, his domestics, Thr^t, 1 880). 

and the other inmates of his dwelling ; he tjrknv «.tt«Ai« am^a^-v* 

uj.i-»u*_x j ji.« ri HOPE — ^wnicn ADicLetn. 

has their character and conduct m an awful ._ ...11 ^, . « «i 1 w 

degree in his hands. A parent may tiain up ^. ^<>^». ^ ^\ hop«i that ar« foW^ 

his chUdren in such a way that they shall keep disappomtment are better tium gloomy*; 

all the commandments of their Heavenly spair. rf skies lighted only by dying m^ 

Father and love them ; or he may, by neglect ?^«* ^"«^ ^^^ ""^J^Y^^/ T1i 

or mismanagement, make them outcasts from ^ WJ dreams are bett^ thaj^ days of 4i 

God, andTiuree both to themselves and to ^^"1^"^??*^^',.^*'^ """"^ ^'^^^r^ £ 

their parents. So may a master, by example ^^^^ ^^^ ,**«?« «^«* <^^ Lf! 

and ^onable advi^ guide his servants g>™g« ^^"^ ^"*^ ""f ^™ *^^5f 2 

and dependants into the ways of godliness, ^™ «^ *^« ^TT ""^ *.^f*^^ ^^^ 

and thilTmake his home the abode of peace ?«^f ^^^V^ ^ disap^mtmen^ ^e fin* 

and piety ; or he may leave them to their "» l^^' ^i^^g g"^ ^° ^^^ ^lf%2f 

own devices, and let them live in discord ^ »mmortal crown. JUv, Dr, Gulkm 

and practical atheism- The influence of HOPE— the Anchor of tbe Soul. 
parents or mastere will have enormous This world is as a sea ; the Church in % 

weight, whether for good or evil ; the chil- and so every believer, is as a ship ; the pflt 

dren and the servants will live much after that it is boimd to^ is heaven ; CHBisriithi 

the same manner as their parents and mas- pilot, and hope is the anchor. 'An andiorli 

tors. They are sure to copy them, and to cast on the bottom out of sight, and wkfl 

find in their example what they consider a the ship is in a calm, or in danger of a nik 

sufficient sanction for their own conduct, or near the shore, but is of no service with* 

however sinful it may be. There may be out a cable, and when cast aright keeps thi 

exceptions, but the general rttle is, that the ship steady. So hope is cast 00 GhbI^ 

children or servants are much what the whence He is often called hope itsell, becifli 

parent or master is before them. And, He is the ground and foundation of itytfA 

observe, this influence does not depend on who is at present unseen to bodily eyes. Aii 

the occasional lecture or correction, but on the anchor of hope without tho cable of fitt 

the constantly acting force of example, on is of little serWce, but being cast aright tf 

judicious remarks, on the mode of common Christ, keeps the soul steady and 'immo^ 

address. It is the everyday life, the tone able. In some. things there u a diffefOH^ 

()f speech, the way in which little domestic between hope and an anchor. An andurii 

duties are done, the marks of temper, of not of so much use in tempests as in a edib • 

principle, of affection, shown in the trivial but hope is : the cable may be cut or bnk%^ 

round of every hour ; by these apparently and so the anchor be useless, but so it cutA] 

trifling sources of influence, immense effects be with faith and hope. When the shm in^' 

are instantly produced; on the mode in an anchor it does not move forward; oofctki 

which they are exerted day by day, by each is not so with the soul when hc^ ii h' 

parent and master, the present condition and exercise. The anchor of hope is not ciik A. 

eternal destiny of many souls depend. anything below, but above ; and henoe tt Ii 

Rev, Canon Carter, called " the anchor of tho soul,'' to distingdil 

HONOUR. it from any other, and to show the P^^oEtf 

Honour, the moral conscience of the great, benefit of it to the souL Dr. Jijhn Cm, JkJk 

Sir W, Davenant, HOPE— A Blessed. 
HONOUR— NaUonal. There is nothing so reviving in oar dedl^ 

We hear a great deal in these days about ing age as to think that the passage out«( 
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Fad> OS Dot to debth but to inimor- 
1 that it will not take our hsppi- 
n«, but ^Te SB > purer enjoyment 
«nire not mixed with % luortftl 
■incere and free from grief and 
for when we Aa31 be wt at libeitj' 
red from this prinon, we shall come 
here there ie no labour, no mghing, 
ge, bnt a life of perfect cane and 
T, that breodi no trouble nor an; 
I, but in MTetke and dear in on 
rest and peace, where the happy 
a sweetlj contemplate the nature 
aud are ever finding out iwlid and 
J truth. Sgmm Putrict, DJ). 

Brveia from Eternity. 

Oh, what were life, 
lie warm and gummer light of joy, 
those hopes that, like refreahmg 



«mity? 

TjoKn n 



dety i>f men who would live 

•e of life mnat be looking forward 

ing. . . . \Miat ii the paat without 

I by hop}* Look at the case of 
KmL Is it not certun that a life 
meat puipoee will die outrijjht if it 
sd to uut into the pladd reverie 
lal retrospect, if the man of action 
Lhe mere tawdalor tanporit adit 
e force of moral life developed and 

rta to act and to mSer at the call 
Must not any moral life dwindle 
iivay if it be not reachiDjf forward 
lard higher, truer, purer, stronger 
'wn! Will not the struggles, the 
the Kilf-conqnests, even of a great 
in bygone years, if they now occupy 



lemory, wiU it not bo stiffened by 
A) a moral jietrif action or consigned 
> the eucceittive processea of moral 
tion ! Has not the Author of our 
□nd up its doepest iudtinctfl and 
with His own eternity, that no 
in the past would be bletgingx to 
werv utterly unconnected with the 

alw in the case of a society. The 
F bD Kicietiei amang men at thie 
the Chnich of Jisuh Cuuht. I> 



EUHAinTT 

■he sustained only by the deeds and writings 
of her aiintit and martyra in a distant past, 
or only by her reverent, trustful sense of the 
Divine presence which blesses her in the 
actual present ! Does she not resolutely 
pierce the glimm of the future and confi- 
dently reckon upon new strnegles and tri- 
umphs on eartli, and, beyond thue, upon 
a home in heaven wher«m she will enjoy 
rest and lictory— a rest that no trouble can 
diHturb, a victory that na reverse can forfeit ? 
Jia. Cainin Liiidon {Banqitoa Leriiira). 
HOFE-of the Worldly gud of the ChiUttu. 

Worldly hopes are not living bnt lying 
hopes ; they die often before us, anil we live 
to bury them and «ce our own folly and 
infelici^ in trusting to them ; but at the 
utmost they die with us when we die, and 
can accompany us no farther. But the 
lively hope which is the Christian's portion 
answers expectation to the full, and much 
tx-yond It, and deoeivex no way but in that 
happy way of for eiceeding it. 

A lirioff hope, living in death itaetf ', The 
world dares say no more for its device than 
Dual (pi'ro ipera (While t breathe, I hope) ; 
hut the children of God can add, by virtue 
of this living hope, Itum txtpiro iprro (While 
I die, I hope). Lrighton (ColeTid.^ Aidt). 

BinilAinTT-ltiIiilienotDlKiilt7:(A.)BU]i 
not BD InBtmnunt tnit ui EoiL 

Every man may justly pretend to be rever- 
enced by his fcllowB, and ho onght in turn 
to accord to them his reverence. HL'MAJfnTW 
iTsn.*" A iiiGNin ; for no man can be em- 
ployed, either by others or by himself, an 
a mere instrument, but is always ta be re- 
garded as an end ; in which point, in fact, 
his dignity. i.t., his personality, consists, and 
where he stands pre-eudnent over all other 
creatures in the world not of his kind, and 
which yet may be used and stand at his 
command. And as he cannot dispose of 
hiniself for any price (which would be suli- 
vervive of his own self-reverence), neither is 
liberty to derogate from the equally 



self.re 
B is obliged 



of ( 



uatnry. and xo standa under a duty based 
on that reverential observance which is 
neceesarily in be demonstrated towards every 
other person. Kant (Urtaphgiic of Ethiet). 

EIT1UKIT7 — Its Inhersnt Dignity: (B.) 

Dictates BeTBTSDce lor Man. 

Upon this is founded a duty of reverence 

r man, even in the logical use of reason, 

i., not to reprehend his blunders under the 



UIIM-ATJI'I'V 

lukine of Kbaunlitien, not to say that they are 
inept, but ratber tu suppose dmt there must 
be eomething true at bottiim in them, and to 
endeavour tu 6nd out what thia in, to which 
would be attached the Btill further duty of 
bxerting ourseEvea to diwnver the faljie ap- 
pearajice by which the other was misled, and 
thus, by explaining to hint the ground of Ium 
eiTOTi to uphold for him hin revereace for hix 
own understanding. And tnilj, when we 
den; all senile to an advenwy, haw can we 
eipect to convince him that he i« in thi! 
wronff? The aame ranuut holds of the re- 
proach of viot^ which ought never to l>e 
allowed to rise to n complete contempt of 
the liciutut, so as to tefuiie hiui all moral 
worth, this being an hypothesis according to 
which he never could redintegrate his moral 
character — a statement rmugnant to the 
very idea of a man, who, being, m such, n 
mora! being, can never lose the oniinarv Piib- 
stiatiim for a i^ood will. Eanl (ibid.). 

HUKAKITY— DeTelopmant of, vaxAer tlie 

Xever yet did there exist a full faith in 
the Divme WoBP (by whom light, as weU at 
immortality, was brought into the world), 
which did not expand the intellect while it 
purified the heart, which did not multiply 
the aima and objectn of the undirrstanding, 
while it fixed and simplified those of the 
dBnlre& and pasaione. S. T. CdcHd'jr. {AiJt). 



humanity, wbtn, " awakened after Go^ 
likenesa," it knows, in His presence, " the 
fulnean of joy for evermore." Never during 
our earthly course docs that perfect day 
dawn in which " the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father." . . . 
But in that day the capacities of our being 
nhall attain their perfect development and 
complete satisfaction * in the vision of Gon ; 
that is, the complete development of the life 
of jnetification in found not here, but there. 
There it ia that the orphanhood of humanity 
is for ever past, and the children of Gop 
dwell in their Patheh's home and bask in 
thdr Kathes's love. There it ie thot the 
hunger of humanity is stilled, and the teat of 
humanity is found, where, perfectly renowec' 
each faculty of its being attains its full dc 
vdopment. and finds the true sphere of aJl 
created lives in the service of Gon. . . . 
There it u that huuiaiiityis developed beneath 
■62 



EUUAinTT 

the myi that stream frcni the life d Goa 
It is there that the hidden powen of 1^ 
itellect are develqied and tlie nuigniSoenl 
I mind is manifested. It is then tliU tba 
capadti™ of the heart to love are nwg- 
nised, for there alone its hidden deplhi m 
sounded. It is there that the liidden Bmg» 
of the spirit are unfolded in a degncDOf 
inconceivable to us, as it is flooded witli Um 
vision of God. There, and them only, ii Ihl 
grandeur of humanity reoJised, wh«n th> 
varied capadties of each created notoit UU^ 
their perfection. In the imperfect Uicnk 
no reet, but when we are perfect as " He b 
perfect," in the " perfect day," then shsllta 
realised by us the joy of the sons of Gi 

Rer. Grorge Body {Lift o/Zimifertin* 



There is a truth even in 

man has hold of a reality who says, " TUi 
earth ia, after all, to me the great fsd* 
Goo is Oit great fact objectively, i '*~ 
pin* truth of things, but He can only b 
the great fact to us subjectively bj m 
ing on the truth that matter and al! its tiM 
—BO interwoven with our spirits and 0" 
spiritual ties that it is impossible to kjwA 
tbem_that this earth, I say, ia the Md 
greatest fact to that of Gou'b erirteoc^ fc 
fact by which we know Him. Thia ii fl» 
jiath the Bible takes. It does not lay den 
ahy description of pure deity. It is aD shoot 
earth, and men. and women, and muritgs 
and birth and death, food and raiment, tffltf 
and gniniala, and Gon, nut as He is h 
Himself, l)ut as He lias shon-n Himself b 
relation to the earth and its history, and Bl 
laws «f humanity. And all att^mpti ^^ 
arriving at the contemplation of GonuHt 
is in Himself, appear to me as yet to hM* 
oniied in fargetfulness of the Incanudw 
and of the laws of humanity, and, lutly, ti 
God Himself, because men, not content witk 
the mixed idea of GoD which the Bible gi*M 
have turned from it to oontt ' -- - 
"pure" (!) imagination of their 01 
ing, all trying to substitute eight for MA- 
For we do not and cannot yet know «W 
Gon is. No man can approach Him. — Wbt j 
is my conclusion from all this! . . , TW 
our safe plan will be, as yonng and fogU 
children, first to learn the duties of ddf 
Ufe, the perfect Ideal of humanity, from All 
Bible, and prayer, and God'b aarui, and tte 
to learn and practise love. ... I vnA *• 
read nothing but the Bible fur some tim ti 
come, for till we have felt all the tjta rf 
humanity, we shall be unfit to judge of moA 



HUMAKIT7 



HUMAN NATUIIB 



that we mnst look at, both in God's work, 
and GoD*s earth, and men's fancies. 

Bev, a Kingdey {Life and Letten). 

HUHAKITT— The Life ol 

It b no mere logical abstraction which 
rises before the mind when we talk of a 
national life, which embraces and transcends 
that of the individuals who pertain to it, 
and which, when they seem to come and go 
like shadows, goes on broadening, deepening, 
developing in knowledge and power and 
freedom. It is no imasnnative fiction, e.g., 
but a sober fact to whi(£ we refer, when we 
speak of the silent, steady growth of that 
organic unity, that system of ordered free- 
dom, which we designate the Constitution of 
England ; and when we say that that is the 
collective result of all that was valuable in 
the intellectual and moral and religious life 
of the myriads who, from the first pioneers 
of Englajid*s civilisation downwards, have 
ormtributed to her progress; that all that 
her poets have sung, and philosophers taught, 
and statesmen, le^slators, warriors, patriots, 
have achieved, nay, all that has been accom- 
plished by thousands of nameless and un- 
honoured lives which have been poured out 
like water in the cause of her civil and 
religious freedom, all this, assimilated and 
tnuismuted into the very bone and fibre of 
her social existence, lives still in that great 

I and still growing personality, the national 
life of our ooimtry. And when we take a 
wider range still, it is no mere figure of 
speech when we say that there is another 
and still grander personality which compre- 
hends within it the life of nations as well as 
nf individuals, and which, when the place of 
nations knows them no more, when their 
fimction in the providential order of the 
world has long been finished, and their glory 
and splendotu* are things of the past, retains 
in it the elements of spiritual good which it 
was their vocation to work out, gathered up 
and transfused into that undying life of 
humanity without which they could not be 
made perfect. ... It is little indeed that 
even tne best of us can accomplish within 
the narrow limits of our own little day. 
Small, indeed, is the contribution which the 
best of us can make to the advancement of 

' the world in knowledge and goodness. But 
slight though it be, if the work we do is real 
and noble work, it is never lost ; it is taken 
up into^ and becomes an integral moment of 
that immortal life to which aU the good and 
great of the past, every wise thinker, eveiy 
true and tender hearty every fair and saintly 
spirit have oontriboted, aiid which, never 
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hasting, never resting, onward through the 
^es is advancing to its consummation. . . . 
The eternal world is not a world beyond 
time and the graven It embraces time; it is 
ready to realise itself under all the forms of 
temporal things. Its light and power are 
latent everywhere, waiting for human souls 
to welcome it, ready to break through the 
transparent veil of earthly things, and to 
suffuse with its ineffable radiance the com- 
mon life of man. And so the supreme aim 
of Christian endeavour is not to look away 
to an inconceivable heaven beyond the skies, 
and to spend our life in preparing for it, but it 
is to realise that latent heaven, those possi- 
bilities of spiritual good, that undeveloped 
heaven of righteousness and love and truth, 
which human nature and hiunan society con- 
tain. Very Rev, Principal Caird, D,D. 

HTJMAKIT7— Religloii of. 

The religion of humanity is inspired with 
an enthusiasm for man. It personifies the 
race, describes it as ^ grand Hre, the im- 
mortal, the universal, whose past gave us 
being, whose present holds us in its bosom, 
whose future shall receive and absorb us, 
listening to our voices once we had joined 
"the choir invisible." And this humanity 
we have to worship and serve ! But why 
and how ? What I worship I revere ; what 
cannot claim my reverence cannot com- 
mand my conscience. . . . But what has 
humanity done for the miserable creatures 
of sin? Does it deserve their reverence? 
Can it command their obedience? Can it 
change their natures, making a light glorious 
as the light of heaven rise within them, trans- 
forming their dark and depraved humanity 
into the likeness of the Son of GoD ? Yet 
the religion that cumot do this, and more 
than thu, is no religion for man ; it may be 
of humanity, but is not for it. llie religion 
man needs, is not a religion that can delight 
the enlightened and interest the intellectual, 
but a religion that, while reasonable to the 
rational, can yet lift the fallen and save the 
lost ; that can be to weak and ignorant men 
the power and the wisdom of God. 

£ev. A, M, Fairbaimf D.D, {Rdigion» of 
Man and the Religion of Christ), 

HUMAN KATUBE— and B^ligloiui Instinct. 

We have learned this principle from the 
study of the philosophy of religion, that we 
are not to trace up and confine the religious 
instinct to any single source in human 
nature, whether our intellectual powers on 
the one hand, or our emotional or active 
powers on the other. Religion contains all 



these, but, strictly speaking, docs not spring 
from any one of them. These three sides or 
forms of our being, the intellect, the will, 
and the emotions, have alike a share in all 
religious impulses and tendencies, but, at the 
same time, religion itself is the outcome of 
our entire individual being to which they 
too equally belong. It is consequently im- 
possible to derive an actual definition of re- 
ligion from any one of these faculties of the 
souL It is also ecjually out of the question 
to throw light on the essential nature of re- 
ligion from some supposed religious organ, 
call it what we may, as either the "con- 
science," or the "sense of the Infinite," or 
the " desire for that which transcends sense." 
All such definitions of religion offend against 
this fundamental law of all sound reasoning, 
that they derive that which is to be defined 
from something as obscure as itself. 
Professor Otto Pfueidcrer {ReHf/ions-Philoso- 
phie a\(f geschicJUlkliCi' Orundlage), 

HTTMILIT7. 

If you take your own place, you will not 
be turned out of it. Cervantes. 



If you go through the world stooping a 
little, you will save yourself many a rough 
blow. B, FrarJdin. 



k 



Content thyself to live obscurely good. 

Addison. 

HUMILITT— the Basis of Holiness. 

The tree falls with any gust of 'windi when 
the root is near the surface ; the house which 
has a shallow foundation is soon shaken. 
High and wide as the noblest trees spread, 
so deep and wide their roots are sunk below ; 
the more majestic and noble a pile of build- 
ing, the deeper its foundation ; their height 
is but an earnest of their lowliness ; you see 
their height, their lowliness is hidden : the 
use of sinking thus deep is not plain to sight, 
vet were they not thus lowly, they could not 
\)e thus lofty. Dig deep, then, the founda- 
tion of humility ; so only mayest thou hope 
to reach the height of charity ; for by himii- 
lity alone canst thou reach that Rock which 
shall not be shaken, that is, Christ. Founded 
by humility on that Rock, the storms of the 
world shall not shake thee, the torrent of 
evil custom shall not bear thee away, the 
empty winds of vanity shall not cast thee 
down. Founded deep on that Rock, thou 
mayest build day by day that tower whose 
top shall reach unto heaven, to the very pre- 
sence of God, the sight of Gon, and shalt be 
able to finish it ; for He shall raise thee thither 
Who for thy sake abased Himself to us. 

Rev, E. B. Pusey^ D.D. {Parochial Sermons). 
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HTTMILIT7— the Christian DisdpUne. 

Well-nigh the whole substance of As 
Christian discipline is humility. 

SLAupMiM. 

HUMILITT— how GOD deals with tiM 
Hnmble. 

Regard not much who is for tbee (f 
against thee ; but mind what thou art aboOli 
and take care that God may be with tbee b 
everything thou doest. 

Have a good conscience, and God «9 
well defend thee. 

For whom God will help, no man's p** 
verseness shall be able to hurt. 

If thou canst be silent and suffer, vitM 
doubt thou shalt see that the LoBD will he^ 
thee. 

He knoweth the time and manner bovli 
deliver thee, and therefore thou oughteat It 
resign thyself tmto Him. 

It belongs to God to help and to d/^M 
from all confusion. 

It is often very profitable, to keep us noli 
humble, that others know and reonke otf 
faults. 

^Vhen a man humbleth himself for his fi^ 
ings, then he easily pacifieth others, andqioG^] 
satisfieth those that are offended with raL/ 

God protecteth the humble and delivertB 
them ; the humble He loveth and comfQCtAi 
unto the humble man He indineth 
unto the himible He g^veth great graoe; 
after his humiliation He raiseth him to 

Unto the humble He revealeth His 
and sweetl}^ draweth and inviteth him 
Himself. 

The himible person, though he suffer 
fusion, is yet tolerably well in peace; 
that he resteth on God and not on the 

Do not think that thou hast made 
progress unless thou esteem thyself i 
to alL ITumas d Kempis (/i 

H7P0CBI8T — the Chief Kalady of 

Church. 

Art imitates nature; and the nean 
comes to nature in its effects, it is the 
excellent. Grace is the new nature d 
Christian, and hypocrisy that ait 
counterfeits it; and the more exqioBiteli 
in imitation, it is the more plausible to ; 
but the more abominable to GoD. Iti 
frame a spiritual man in image so to ths ' 
that not only others, but even the h^ 
himself, may admire it, and favooi^ 
own artifice, may be deoeived so far 
say and think it lives, and fall in lots ' 
it ; but he is no less abhorred bj 
Sbabohbr of hearts than pleasing to ~ 
Surely this mischief of hypocrisy can 



' B reqnert, it i> the chief maUdv of the o, p.,,, „„ ,,, .. ^ ^_^ V u„ j 
tah,««l iimbeimdieef it; theejh, b» I ^f^*"™ ""*'"«!■' 'jJ.-J",'" 1»."^ 

U.|»rai™i. It I. to l,f«™llh;„„!""""»"""f^'"* ■">«;'=• He a but 



» he knows not hov 



&)D'B oat-wd woTrfuR «nd they m,y I "^ *:;' 'Bnoraace K the duU le«d.n weight 
■ wen in good weiXr in time, of I P^*^ *" "^ I™^ '"*° ""^™- "" 

K^ but dxyi of »dvendty »ro d«y, of ^""'"^ m«. t» » ™nt and hia inward » 
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kt. bYDO<iitJ!^«id h^r Hi«,«. ^lliT.™ I heart and h« rebpon m hb f«e. 



kn bjpocrjtea, and her dinren dtHcoven 
Bt Arehbiihc^ Leiyhton. 



Innuin belief*, like all other D•t«ln^ 
vthi, elude the banien of gjBteni. 

GeoT^ Eliot. 
iS—VtM, EzUta only in tbt Actual. 
kdTiction, were it never to eicelletit, v> 
thl*« till it coDvert itialf into conduct 
r, pufierl; conviction I. not posBible til] 
I, nia.inuch u all specuUtinn u by natun- 
1^ fonnlen, a vortex amid vorticea ; 
' by a felt indubitable certainty of ei- 

id and to faahion it«elf into a ayrtem. 
t tme u it, aa a wiie man teaches uft. 
" dcobt of any »ort cannot be removed ' 
pt by action. On which ground, too, 
am who griipea painfully and in darkneu 
uxrbun tight,! 



Ugbt Till the «ye bave vision the wbole 
membera are in bondi. Divine moment 
when over the tempest-tossed wiul, aa once 
over the wild, weltering chaoo, It i. spoken, 
" Let there be iiyht I " Eter to the greatert 
that hu felt Buch moment ia it not miiacu- 
1 as, under 



t, and prays vehemently that 



cpt well t 



t, which to 

. " Do the duty which lies 
est thee," which thou Icnowert to be a 
:. Thj aeoond daty will already have 
BW dearer. Ma^ we not »av, however. 
tbe beau- of qiintiial enfianddKment i. 

this : When your Ideal world, wherein 
Aole man haa lieen dimly struggling 
fDcvpressibly languishing to wor^ be- 
■ revealed and thrown open, and you 
ver, with amazement enough, like the 
ario b WiUtdm MiiiteT, that your 
■erica ia here or nowhere " T The situa- 
that has not its duty, its ideal, was never 
■ooipied by m*n. Yea, here, in tbi. 

miaeiable, hampered, despicable actual, 
so thoQ even now standeat, here or 
en b thy ideal ; work it out therefrom, 
voridn^ believe, live, be free. Fool ! 
lest is m thyself ; the impediment, too, i 
(hyaelf ; thy condition is but the stuff I 

art to shape that tame ideal out of. 
: mattcra wbether nich stuff be of this I 
ir tlia^ lo the form thon give it be ' 
; be poetioT But it is with man's soul ' 



rudely jumbled, conflicting elements bind 
themselves into separate firmaments ; deep, 

I silent, rock -foundations are built beneath, 
and the skyey vault, with its everlasting 
luminaries above ; instead of a dork, waate- 

I f ul chaos, we have a blooming, fertile, beaven- 
encomposaed world. 

I Thomat Carfyfe (Sartor RaaHiu). 

[DSAL— TUs, Ontlaita the BeaL 

The things which most concerned men in 
past aces— food, raiment, wealth, place, per- 
sonal honour — are all forgotten now ; but 
those things which seemed to them the most 
shadowy and unsubstantial — their faith, their 
ideals, their principles — these are now the 
anly abiding remenibrances. Thus men aro 
liept alive on earth by that which is invinble, 
uid sunk to the bottom by that which ie 
material. Time is made up of waters so 
thin, that nothing may float thereon which is 
heavier than unseen truths and heart-trea- 
-nires. Aa at sea we descry ships by the 
-lailii which lift themselves high above the 
inirve of the ocean, while the dark and heavy 
hulls, where the freights are, are sunk below 
ihe sight, BO the convoys of men that sailed 
in the past are no longer seen where they 
'srried the much-prized freight, but in tbo 
lifting up of their spam and Bails against the 
lieaven. high above the bend and curve of 
the ocean of time. 

Ses. lleary Ward Brecher (Life TTunisliti). 



ilefitined to be of etemsJ fitnesB [or men 
which dirootlj ftppeuls to nil men, or eltw 
its wnnt of iystem will onlj nunister to its 
niiu. And if that quality oxiat, it muBt be 
one which we cunnot conodve u ever (wling 
to mterevt men, and therefore u expandiog 
with the progrewi of num. Wo find this in 
the idcntihcaCioQ of Christianity with tli« 
life of a perfwit man. 'What U Christianitj* 
(.'hristianitj is CmurtT — the wliole of human 
nature made at one with God. Is it pomible 
to leave that behind as the race advnncus! 
On the contrary, the very idea supposes that 
the religion wmch has at its root has always 
an ide^ to present to men, and theretoro 
always an Interest fur men. As long aa 
men are men, can they ever lisve a highur 
moral conception of God than that tpven to 
them through the character of a perfect 
man, and con we conceive in renturies to 
come men ever getting heyond that idea as 
iong as they are in the human state f The 
conception of what the ideal num is will 
change as men grow more or leiia perfect, or 
a» manlund is seen more or less as a vast 
organism ; but as long as there is a trace of 
imperfection in us, Uiis idea, that perfect 
humanity, that is, perfect fatherhood, perfect 
love, perfect justioe, all our imperfect gooil- 
ncssea realised in pcrfflrtion and imperson- 
ated in one Being, is God Io hi. can never 
fail to create f^ligioa and kindle worship. 
It ia the last abaurdity, looking at the root 
iileaa of Christianity, to say that it is ceasing 
to be a reli^on for the race. 

Jiic. S. A. Srookt {Christ in ilodtrn Lift). 

IDOLATST-^ptlitnal. 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or 
worshipping that for Gon which ia not Gori, 



If, when tho Lord OP Globt is in eight, 
Tliou turn thy bock ujKJn that fountain 

To bow before the " little drop of light " 
Whicli dim-eyed men call praise and gloiy 
here. 
What dost thou but adore the sun, and scorn 
Him at whose only word both sun and stara 

were bomT 
If while around tiiee gales from Eden breathe. 
Thou hide thine eyes to iiuike thy peevish 

Over some broken reed of earth beneath, 
Some d»-'"li''g of blind fancy dead and 



k to bring ITieo ne»r 

{ic words, or signs, or any ipall, 



Ab wisely migbt'st thou in Jebotae's fua 
Offer thy love and tears bo Thammm dulu- 
Turn thee from these, or dare not to iajiiin 

OfHim whose name is Jea]on*,le*t in vnlk 
He hear and answer thine unlileet daaic 1 

Fat better we should cms Hii ligfatmae^ 
path 
Than be accurding to our idols heard, 
And Uon should take us at our osn iii> 
word. Rn. J<Ju> Sik 

It is not perhaps so heinous an idoUOjl' 
set up a graven image, a senseless and sit' 
less stock or stone, as for a man to ast in bk 
on-n sinful, corrupt affections, and faimaaltl 
opposition to the righteous will of God (Js 
xliv,). Ckaiwt 

SpnuT and Word t 

Thou still art hid in every faithful bcsfl. 
Indwelling thought and LOSD I 

How sJiDuld they doubt who knov IVi 

How think U ' " 

By magic w 
nTio art among us here. 

Who always in the loving son] doat d«4 

AVho art the staff and stay indeed 

Of tho weak knees and hands that blMd! . 

Sana, of Tm ffa* 

moUTKT— carrtei lU own PnnlihBlt 

with It. 

The too ardent love or seW-wffled Am 
of iKiwor, or wealtli, or credit in the worid* 
(an Apostle has aasured us) idolatiy. Ki^ 
among the words or sjTionyme for idoli fc 
the Hebrew language, there is one ttutk 
its priraaiy aenae aignifiei IrauUa (Tepbi 
other two that aignify torrori {MjpWeti* 
and Emim). And bo it is certainly. B 
our idols prove so to us. TheyfiUni** 
notliing but anguish and trouble*, wHh tM 
and feani, that are good for nothing butt 
be Gt puniahments of the fotly out of chU 
they arise, ArchLiihi^ Lds^ 

IBHTATION— & Law Of otir Baiiv, * 
DeaiTe of betas Uk* OOD. 
God alone excepted, Who actually ■ 
crerlastingly ia whatsoever He may b*. ■ 
Whichcnnnot hereafter be that Which no*B 
ia not, all other things besides are KOHMti 
in possibility which as yet the; are Boti 
act. And for this cause there ia in s 
things on appetite or desire whereby ^ 
incline tv sonuithing which they may bi 
and when they are it, they shall be pem* 
than now they are. All which perfeotlB 
are contained under the genenJ nam* 
Hoodaat. Hoottr {Ec^a. A 
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I URUIW— of OBKIIT, Tha. 

Ve gain mnre by looking on vhat in per- 

' tat lliui 1>y litriving iguiut u-h>t in inipcr- 

I (M. One of the strongeKt lawn iif out 

■■ latnn ii the law ut imiution. AVe gniw 

: falnvhtt ve behiild. It u ^Terliial lu to 

I m fkolbi : ** Kril cimniuDustiaiu (Mirupt 

'• gmd nannen." Even our bodiei fwl the 

pintiiMt]ttr. Our nnreuntiing, umtcrial 

I finnii numld thtnnwiviii inln the likeiiHiiH uf 

' t^ ftfttrind tOTArdfl which they am continu- 

■ ^f tuntd. Thin ifl the nscret principle of 

tmBj liliFnetBie*. The l»w nper»ttit fnr 

i yvd DT tot evil. If ycni would nin a chilU'i 

I UfoldiDg »pint to the realiiutiun of the 

I bgbtr funna ••{ beuatr, Jou vuuld place 

I oAtn hii eye the wondrouB creatiuru uf 

Udnit art, or Itiad him Kinid roine of the 

gUnuiu Kcneii of outward nature, by the 

Mdnre or amid mountainii, and the im- 

innoiu of loveljnuHi or i^tsndeur tell npnii 

Ibivfiqle after-life. St. Paol in nnly ti- 

triHing thin great law of anaimiLitiun in ita 

U^biM mlity when he ufH that, "behold- 

(q; u in a glan the eIoij of the LoHn, we 

■R idiauged into the ume image from gtniT 

bi gluT, eien an by the SriBn of the Lokd. 

iAn objeetive faith thus onntinually actn In 

tttptrfreting of the inner life. We mibduu 

^ pride, not by mouinlnK over it, but by 

fcedkg on Uie lovlinen of JlBi-H. Vr'e team 

km to give way to othen by contemplating 

Bk adf -ncrifice. Anger luu no jjower over 

M liiite He who wai umittcn on the chtek 

fa Thidly before nor mind. We are strong 

Id bear pain while we look on the Crud- 

iiinL It i* far harder work to overcome 

nycril pasrion by ctriving ayu'n-^t it than 

S, NHug our eye off it, we fix it oti Chhikt, 

•nd re^ue in Him the gntce to which wu 

■banbl attain. 'U'hile we look at Him our 

■vil inaenribly dedinea, aa bad men shrink 

way from the preience of the holy. 

Jtcr. Canon Cartrr [Stnumt). 

iHRAncnt— Of CHBirr, ibt. 

We an to bring out the Dirfne portrait 
itael^ the diitjnct feature* of ila eountenance, 
■• a •ofoamer among men ; it* benign aspect 
tamed towardii ita ftUow-pilgrinu, the ex- 
t^Hled urn, and the hand that bleaaeth and 
jHoleth. S. T. Coleridge (Jidi). 

nDTATKni— of tho flood In Kui u imita- 
tion of OOD. 
l^en ti an imitation of men that in Im- 
jtoBm aad wicked, which oonriit* in tailing a 
OOfiy 1^ their nna. Again there ia an imita- 
lioa which, tbouj^ not lo groaily e\il, yet ie 
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being in mean thingi, yea, 
Mimvtiiiiv* dtacirnding to imitate the veiy 
impErft:ctionii of uthtTH, ai fancvinu Mmiu 
Bjmelinem in thi-m, a* w>nie of Uiuai a ncho- 



I alwara laudal.lu 

r they lin<l it; 



Hut thia 
irthT of the best 
that irhifi itgiMl. 
that ataVH not i 
ultimate pattern, but riaea to thu hiKhtiit 
•lace, being man's neamt likEnew to i'liai, 
lis image and mtmhlance, lasaring Ilia 
rtamp and «u|ieniciipti"n, ami brtuiigint; . 
peculiarly to Him, in what band Kievvr it 
be fouiiil. ai> carrj'ing the mark 'if no nther 
than Hiui. AnhLiiliup Lti-jhUm. 
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I the . 



rnild n. 



o the 
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tati'inji, to such hj^'h prt-tcnhicnui 1 Butter, 
to have Btii|ip«l Hhiirt of this last 
t'nncl eiT')Tt of eriilving man, if man liveri 
and thiiikx only t<i curae tho lu'.tlier that 
Imre him, and Hittinij •la hia throne nf judg- 
ment whrre she haH placed hiin, denrnina.ii 
her ways and her dniiiga as thiaic of a fitnd. 
Do yiiu t!xpcct me to lielieve this u thu 
uutconie nt bU thcae ogeit and agea iif p-imm' 
and strife I In it not thu veiy climax iif 
alisurdity tn sup]>iiHu it poniiible that nuiii'j 
mind and heart and consciunce mutt cun- 
dunui f4i mifral grounda the roune of Uiat 
VL-rv nature which hna uiade him what hu ia T 
And yet thiii is what every righteiiua aoul 
iriujit du if there \k no (imt, no future. \Vc 
are then the Supreme Being, the Grand Eln: 
Xottiing aiU on hi^-lier thninc than oun>, anil 
we sit then! only to deiioinicse, to oindemn, 
and to cume thia fate-atricken world. It ia 
a horrible wurKl ii the ciil or pain in it be 
incurable and unfruitful of glial. It i« a 
wicked, baae contrivance for the infliction 
of unspcaknble cruelty, diaappriintment, auil 
grief. It ia imiuiiral lieyimd all wiirda, sincu 
it doi?s n^it evun do evil that good may cinttc, 
but rmly want'm, purpnHeleaa, malignant evil, 
of whidi evil is the only fruit to the count' 
len milliiina of thoHU who endure it. Ita 
promines are fraudulent, its hupeii delusive, 
and ita leading treacherj'. tihv aniites us 
with birth, ndiiglea bittemeoa with every cup 
of bliaa, and niAkes death itaclf a vennmed 

and 
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We stand side by side and see together its 
terrible evils. Without God and immor- 
tality I grant all and more that you demand 
of resentment against the present order, or 
rather disorder— /om^ moral chaos we ought 
to call it. 

But with God above it all, and eternity 
before Him, the whole face of nature is 
changed. The evil is seen to be good, the 
darkness becomes light, hope drives away 
despair; the world cannot be morally con- 
demned — certainly not yet ; much that would 
otherwise be \mmitigated evil we now see 
to be valuable aids to goodness. 

Which, my friend, is the more probable — 
your theory or mine ? I simply cannot 
swallow such a monstrous assumption as 
that moral beings like men are justified in 
cursing the present order of things, while 
close at their very feet lies a door leading 
to a perfect moral solution of our difficulty. 
They can but curse the world and the day 
in which they were bom into it, if there be 
no God, no future. If, on the contrary, 
there be both God and a future, then life 
is a blessing in itself, the world is a scene of 
wise and fatherly discipline, and endless pro- 
gress in holiness and happiness lies open 
before us. The past, the present, and the 
future all make one grand whole, harmoni- 
ous, resonant with hallelujahs, peopled with 
triimiphant saints. 

7%« CoQoquies of Erasmus 

(Ed. Rev. E. Johnsor^ M.A.). 

IMM0BTALIT7— Denial of, a Moral Ck>n- 

tradictloxL 

It is abimdantly evident that atheism 
and the denial of immortality go together. 
Banish from this wondrous universe the God 
who made and keeps it ; believe in nothing 
which your hands cannot feel or your mathe- 
matics analyse ; reduce thought to a change 
in brain-tissue, and affection to a nervous 
thrill ; say with the ancient Sadducees and 
modem materialists that there is neither 
angel nor spirit, and you get rid of the very 
idea of a future state, and of all the hopes 
and terrors with which it has so long been 
associated in the minds of mankind. It is 
equally certain that a firm faith in God, such 
as those have who believe the word of Jksus, 
carries with it the assurance of immortality. 
To one who knows the true God and lives 
in His love, it is monstrous to suppose that 
the saints of God have passed away as if 
their lives had been no more than bubbles on 
the stream of being. There are moral and 
spiritual contradictions which it is as hard 
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for a spiritually minded person to leoeiTe as 
it is for intellectual men to entertain those 
that are of a logical kind. Such a oootnr 
diction, a hopeless moral absurdity, it is to 
say that Jksus of Nazareth passed ftwiyoa 
Calvary, and that those who have fallen 
asleep in Him have perished ; that, hsTiog 
led a life like His, and exhibited for a few 
short years a character so lofty, so pore, to 
winning. He should be annihilated; that 
having spoken as He did about His Faths 
in heaven, and worked and suffered in inch 
open consciousness of His presence and un- 
bounded confidence that He was going to 
Him, Jesus found at the last that He had 
been building on the sand, and bowing Hit 
head on the cross with the thought d the 
Fatheb in His heart, passed out into non- 
entity as the millions had done before ; that 
Stephen, saving with his last breath, "Lobd 
Jesus, receive my spirit," spoke to an empty 
void which was about to swallow him vf u 
it had swallowed the Lord on whom he 
called ; that Paul's life rested on a life and 
ended in disappointment ; that the loved and 
honoured dead, whose memory is so dear and 
sacred, have found no resting-plaoe, hot amk 
into a godless abyss, never to rise again; 
these are contradictions, difficulties ol ns- 
belief, beside which the difficulties of bdieii 
though they are neither few nor small, iMB 
to the heart, with which man believeUi, v^ 
worthy to be named. This is not, as sooa 
allege, to believe in a future life becatuevo 
wish it ; it is that in the view of the whok 
case we cannot otherwise believe. 

Bev. David M*Lartn^ MJi- 
{The Light of the Wa^ 

IMMOBTALITT— bath Its Boot in GHBIsr. 

In itself, and merely for itself, death n0^ 
not be terrible, and often is not. But it* 
the light of the higher life in Chbiot which 
alone glorifies it. And unless this li^thai 
shone into our hearts, I know not wbenfl* 
hope can reach us. We may be resigned o^ 
peaceful. We may accept the ine?ititfj 
with a calm front. We may be even gW 
to be done with the struggle of existence 
and leave our name to be forgotten and d^ 
work to be done by others. We may ^ 
able to say to ourselves, if not in the Msaa 
of St. Paul—" I have fought a good fight,! 
have finished my course " — I am ready U) 
lie down and die, and cease to be, if thiaii 
my fate. But in such a mood of mind tbei« 
is no cheerfulness, no spring of hope. With 
such a thought St. Paul could neither oqib* 
fort himself nor comfort the The8saloDiana> 
Nay, for himself he felt that he would be is* 
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UfiMely mlaenble if he had only such a 
thougfat ** If in this life only we have htjpe 
in Ghszst, we are of all men most miser- 

Hope in death can only spring frcnn the 
pnndple of personal inmiortality, and this 
pnnciple has no root save in Christ. It is 
Dti enough that we shall live in the memory 
<i oar friends, or that humanity shall live 
Mid flourish when we are gone. I do not 
ay that there b no dignity in snch thoughts, 
« even no oonsohttion in them to some 
Bunda It b better to have faith in the 
ptogreas of humanity than no faith at alL 
It ii better to be remembered than forgot- 
ten, sod to have the immortality of a ^kkI 
ume if no other. But men cannot find 
itRogth or comfort in such generaUsationH. 
IVy crave for a per§onal life — for com- 
Bnniaii with other lives — and with Him 
viio ii life, and whose life b the light of 
Beo. This, and thb alone, b the faith 
vbicfa makes men patient in trouble and 
bopefol in death, which sanctifies bereave- 
ment and illumines thought. Nature telb 
ia nothing of the future. Science knows, 
tnd can know, nothing of it. On thb side 
BOToioe from behind the veil ever reaches 
■tt. Xo sparks of immortal presago rise 
^ the ashes of scientific analysis. All its 
"Spstiaos leave us where we are, or mock- 
^Ijr sift the sources of life only to hint our 
■■tali^. If we quit the living Chriht, we 
¥t an bold of the higher life. ** U Christ 
^ not risen, then b pur preaching vain, and 
y^ faith b also vain.'* Heaven becomes a 
<M> picture ; and death — euphemise it as 
*e may — merely blank annihilation. We 
^ lay of our dear ones, as we lay them in 
^ <hut, that they have fallen asleep ; but 
^ gentle words have no true meaning. 
2f iliMp b without an awakening. The 
^her and hopeful side of the image b cut 
*^. The night becomes a perpetual slum- 
H on which no morning shall ever arise. 
It ii only in the light of the resurrection 
f^ the phrase represents a reality, and the 
^ of death b transfigured into a nobler 
^ ^ Let us believe that behind the veil of 
P^Tiieal change there b a spiritual Power 
^ which we have come — One who is the 
Benrreetion and the Life — in whom, if we 
^>^eft, we shall never die, — and we may 
vut oar change not only with resignation, 
|Qt with hope, and carry our personflJ affec- 
Kioa and aqiirations forward to another and 
• better being, in which they may be satis- 
«d and made perfect 

Rev. John Tvttoch, D.D. 
{Seme Fads of Rdigwn and Life), 
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DfABILITT— of Kan. 

In the study of humanity, as made knoi^'n 
to us in the life of man, w.; may arrive at a 
knowledge of the elemcntH, faculties, exist- 
ing relations, and actual experience and 
known consciousness of man; but such a 
knowledge cannot afford a clear insight into 
the original condition of man, much less can 
it supply a right conception of the piurpose of 
God in creating man. As soon may we from 
the study of a dead body obtain a correct 
idea of l^e, as from the present condition of 
man acquire a correct conception of the life 
of God in the souL Discordant humanity 
can afford no clear revelation from God ; it 
can supply no medium of coninumion with 
God, it can fumbh no power of enjoying 
God. God b not in the heart and life of 
man, and therefore cannot be discovered in 
the nature of man. From the parchment of 
humanity the original revelation of God has 
been obliterated, and the legendary tales of 
our fathers written in its stead. 

Fallen man b not the manifestation of the 
Divine, the record of the true. He cannot 
be the manifestation of the Divine, for hb 
subjective b no longer the coimterpart of 
the subjective of God, and thus he realises 
not as God realises. He sees not in the 
light of the true, for hb objective b no 
longer one with the objective real. He 
realises not the power of the truth, nor can 
he possibly realise the power and the enjoy- 
ment of the truth, for hb efforts to realiso 
the power and enjoyment of the truth are 
not in accordance with the truth. What 
condeflceuKion, then, b in God to reveal 
Himself to man, to quicken him with the 
Divine life, and enable him to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of the inner circle of the Sonship ! 
The sculptor who chiseb the marble into the 
noblest form of material beauty, the painter 
who traces on the canvas the Divine counte- 
nance of man in all but the glow of life, do 
illustrious deeds and win for themselves 
merited fame. If they could confer life and 
animate their work with the thrill of soul, 
how much higher, more illustrious, and 
noble would their work be! Could the 
highest genius on earth confer on hb favotuite 
animal hb own ideal, emotional, vital — hb 
own genius in the highest form in which it 
could be transferred — and enter into the 
nearest, most endearing intercourse of life 
with the subject of his own vitality, he 
could not confer a higher gift on that crea- 
ture. What, then, b the condescension of 
God in creating man with a capacity for his 
own ideal — emotional, vital — quickening him 
with Hb own life, and training him in the 
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reception and interchange of the Divine 
subjective. Yet fallen man, in his specula- 
tive efforts and carnal endeavours, is ever 
labouring to frustrate this high and most 
Crodlike design of the Eternal Fatheb, by 
attempting to bring down the lofty concep- 
tion of the Infinite Mind, the Divine work- 
manship of the great GoD of heaven and 
earth, within the narrow limits of his own 
fallen ideal and carnal desires. 

Rev, J. Cooper (Science of Spiritual Life). 

INC0KSTANC7— the Begrinnlag of all Temp- 
tation. 

The beginning of all evil temptations is 
inconstancy of mind and small confidence in 
God. 

For as a ship without a helm is tossed to 
and fro with the waves, so the man who is 
remiss and apt to leave his purpose is many 
ways tempted. 

Fire trieth iron, and temptation a just 
man. 

We know not oftentimes what we are able 
to do, but temptations do show us what we 
are. 

Yet we must be watchful, especially in 
the beginning of the temptation ; for the 
enemy is then more easUy overcome, if he be 
not suffered to enter the door of our hearts, 
but be resisted without the gate at his first 
knock. 

Wherefore one said : ** Withstand the 
beginnings, for an after-remedy comes often 
too late " (Ovid). 

For first there cometh to the mind a bare 
thought (of evil), then a strong imagination 
thereof, afterwards delight and an evil mo- 
tion, and then consent. 

And so by little and little our wicked 
enemy getteth complete entrance, whilst he 
is not resisted in the beginning. 

And the longer a man is negligent in 
resisting, so much the weaker does he become 
daily in himself, and the enemy stronger 
against him. Thonuu d Kempi^ (Imitation). 

INDiaKATION-wlthont Faith. 

Indignation without any calming faith in 
justice, and self-contempt without any cura- 
tive self-reproach, dull the intelligence and 
degrade the conscience into sullen incredulity 
of all sunshine outside the dunghill, or breeze 
beyond the wafting of its impurity. 

John RiuJcin (Fiction^ Pair and Foul). 

INDIVIDUAL EFFORT— yenuB Charitable 
OrgraiiiBationB. 

Many, feeling unable altogether to escape 
the responsibility of doing something 
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for the cause of Christ, pay oifchen 
their substitutes ; and thus oiganisa 
necessitated to accomplish meohau 
it were, what can only be done effec 
individual effort. Such organisa 
doubt accomplish a vast amount 
and it is not easy to see bow, in th* 
state oi society, they can safely be a 
but it must be acknowledged by 
have thought deeply upon the sub 
Christian work has been too es 
directed into this channel, and that 
be well if, along with this concertc 
there were more of spontaneous an 
gent individual exertion. What t 
needs more than anything else — n 
gifts of money, rules, speeches, 
organisations — is the revival of 
agency, the touch of a hand, the 
an eye, the tone of a voice, the syn 
warm loving hearts, charged with al 
influences, to sow the desolate w 
thickly with the. good seed of the ] 
We wish the sower to go forth aloni 
individual contact with the evil of t 
to remedy it by the influence oi 
faith and living love. Like Elijah, 
the servant of Christ to lay Mb 01 
body, through sympathy, upon the d 
of suffering and sin ; and tlius, by i] 
warmth to it, prepare it for lesto 
spiritual life. Like a greater thai 
who identified Himself with the 
society, and said, " Zaccheus, come c 
to-day I must abide at thy house," 
every Christian, who is a debtor to 
to go home with the poor and the ; 
and make their trials his own, that 
may truly relieve and bless them 
required that there should be a real ci 
with Christ in the blessed labou] 
Cross. Such sowing would do far n 
than any other agency. He that 1 
he that reaps in such a case woul 
together in the harvest. 

Rev. Htigh MacmiUan (Mimtiry of 

INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE—lts Pow 

Agflrregate. 

Considering the contracted limil 
own sphere in the world, viewed in 
with the yast area of the habital: 
individual influence may seem no i 
or possible than the dream of the ei 
When the eye ranges over a ma; 
world, comprising so wide an extent 
tory, and then contemplates the drcu 
spot on which we have our terapoa 
dence; or when we think of the 
millions of the human race, widely e 
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Ij; mlerTtiiuiig meaa, Mod KaUernl over the 
nrftn uf this terrsrtrial planet, Mul then 
itAcct oo tbft compuadve fragmeDt d time 
during Hhich the loiiyeBt-liVEd in brought 
inlii cmtcct with hia felloW'cnAtDiu, indi- 
liihii] eiaiDiile m&y ^ipear uatli^Hi, hopeletiH, 
ud TuiL If, again, we Imk afanad and call 
to mind the multitudea ctill uncnlighteneU, 
iir tbe mais tiearer home who are living with- 
<at God in tbe wurid, indiviiiua] eSortt Diuy 
■an bnprtent, powerlem, ntopimn. But tliiH 

■ to ihut our Kyi» to, uid to forget, s great 
^ vlieb nbtaiiu alike in tb« material uid 
■ml worid. Few fact« are more remark- 
•Ui, ud admit of more and viuied illuntn' 
tin, thin that of the uttlijuUon uf minute 
Bt God han so urdertd It that the greatest 
Hd mort wonderfnl results iihaU flow from 
lb united exertion and cuniperation uF indi- 
ntut Mganiiona. Louie at the vaat ctiral 
nfi in the Southern Seaa, How liave these 
*h ai«d their magnitude ? Uumbutdt affirms 
tkit tbe coral reefs have attained such a 
■"gnHiLik in the Padfic u even to mcidlfy 
Ih lod of the ocean, and contribute largely 
t>Ai formation of new continents, compared 
•ilh which the boa»t«d monuments uf man, 
■A IS the Great WaU of China, or the 
'^nnids of Egjrpt, uiik into insignllicance. 
uw vast aamai of calcoreooa rock have 
Im mteted in the ooune of ages by genera- 
'■B* cf tiny architects, labouring assiduuUBly 
'viiig their ephemeral life amidst the waters 
■i Uie deep, each individual eoophyte con- 
Wming to the general result. The seashore 

■ bnl the sum-total of separate individual 
enia of sand. In the deiue AuitralUn 
'"Ml each individual leaf deepens the 
"^■di. The ocean, laving with its fathom- 
^ wtters distant shores, is indebted for its 
"i^um to individual drops of water. The 
""I tight, wliich, strcanLing down from the 
°°«llaa sky, illuminEa Uie world, is tbe 
'SptgUe of separate, individual luminous 
■•"a which oomposo the rays. Not more 
'ncatbiaaf thenotunl than of the moral 
"*U- Tbeae are but faot^ observable in 
■sine, illnatrative of the principle on which 
^piit moral results are abo eSectsd. 
j*U the polyp b to the conJ reef, the grain 
*mi to the Kaabore, the leaf to the forest, 
w dfgp lo the ooean, the Iiiminooa atom tn 
WNnLcam, nich aie wo iiaiitidiuiiljl to the 
**■ cf the Lmnui race. 

Bei. Fnttuii Pigon, Mji^ FJLG^. 
{PaM anii Praaict). 

'"'^olaiae is the paraljisii of the soul. 

JoAann Gv$par LmaUr. 
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ISDOLEHOE-" It WlU do." 

" It will do " is a very bad saying. What 
costs little labour seldom deaervoi praise. If 
we awiuire the habit of thinking that per- 
formances are already well enough while wo 
have the power of making them still better, 
we shall grodunlly bestow less and le« pains, 
and still content oufkIvch with their execu- 
tion. Hie sheet of pnpcr is still extant on 
which Ariosto B-rote an octave describing a 
tempest in sixteen different ways, and it was 
the last which was preferred. Tawo found 
rhymes with great difficulty. Yet th»o were 
men of genius. Who, with such examples 
before them, ought to be contented with finit 
efforts r It wUI generally be foimd that 
what is called genius may be resolved Into 
the union of a strung taste for some par. 
ticuhkr study or art, with great indnstry in 
mastering it. The poesessor rarely soys of 
on indifferent performance, " It will do." I 
have seen an easel inscribsd with the salutary 
motto, "Try %-ain," which perhaiis often , 
shamed its owner out of laziness and despon. 
dency ; and the same motto is carried by 
most geniuses in their bi-arts. We all know 
how thankless are the strvicus of those who 
carry the principle " It will do" into their 
familiar intorcounw with others ; how nig- 
gardly Is the kindn^KS which it promotes ! 
how scant the good offices which it sanctions 1 
" Tht VHu." 
IBDUBTET— our Inheritance and Eemrd. 

In this theatre of man's lite it is reserved 
only fur UoD and angels to be lookers-on. 

pDlkagorta. 

Gati has so made the mind of man that a 
peculiar deliciousnesB resides in the fruits of 
personal industry. 

airi'ji &wmd WSbttfonr. 

TIfPAT.T.TlWT.TTT— nf ths FOpe. 

The Pope's infallibility is neither more nor 

less than the fallibility of imperfect humanity. 

Eec. Jtirhard Cralantharpt (1567-1624). 

nirALLIBILIT7— of the Pope, whU It 

The new Vatican doctrine gives to the 
Pope absolute authority (("Cum fUniladiiwit 
jKittilatu) over the whole Church, priests and 
bishops, OH over eveiy individual layman— 
an authority which is to be at onca tniljr 
Episcopal and specifically Papal — which is 
to comprehend in itself eveiything affecting 
faith, morality, the duties of life, diadplioe — . 
which can immediately seize, punish, com- 
mand, and prohibit eveiy one, the monarch 
as wdl OB the day-labourer. Tbe pimiseulugy 
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of it is so carefully worded that for bishops 
there is absolutely no other authority left 
than that which belongs to Papal commis- 
sioners and plenipotentiaries. In this manner, 
as every one acquainted ^vith history and the 
Fathers will admit, the ancient Church Epis- 
copate in its innermost essence is destroyed, 
and an apostolic institution to which, accord- 
ing to the Fathers of the Church, belongs the 
highest importance and authority, evaporates 
into a baseless shadow. . . . He who desires 
to estimate the enormous range of the recent 
decisions is strongly recommended to take 
the third chapter of the Decrees of the 
Council in connection with the fourth, and 
to realise to himself what a system of the 
most absolute universal domination and 
spiritual dictatorship meets us there. It is 
the entire range of power over the whole 
Church as over every individual man, as the 
Popes have, since the time of Gregory VII., 
laid claim to it, as it has been expr^sed in 
numerous Bulls since the Bull Unam Sanctam, 
which is henceforth to be believed by every 
Catholic and acknowledged practically in his 
life. This authority is unlimited, incalcul- 
able ; it can strike, as Innocent III. says, 
wherever sin is ; it can punish every one ; it 
allows no appeal, and is itself sovereign 
caprice; for the Pope carries, according to 
the expression of Boniface VIII., all rights in 
the shrine of his breast. As he has now 
become infallible, he can, by the use of the 
little word "wft»" (which means that he 
turns himiself round to the whole Church), 
make every rule, every doctrine, every demand 
into a certain and incontestable article of 
faith. No right can stand against him, no 
personal or corporate liberty ; for, as the 
Canonists put it, " The tribunal of God and 
of the Pope is one and the same." 

Professor J. J. Ignas v. D^linger, 

D.D., D.C.L, 

{Letter to the Archbishop of Munich). 

INFALLTBTTiTTY OF THE POPE— a Dootllxie 
Subyeniye of all Truth and Liberty. 

As a Christian, as a theologian, as a 
reader of history, as a citizen, I cannot ac- 
cept this doctrine. Not as a Christian ; for 
it is irrreconcilable with the spirit of the 
Gospel and with the clear declarations of 
Christ and the Apostles ; it wishes directly 
to set up the kingdom of this world, whidfi 
Christ declined ; it covets the lordship over 
the Churches, which Peter forbade to all, 
and to himself. Not as a theologian ; for 
the whole genuine tradition of the Church 
stands in irreconcilable opposition to it. 
Not as a reader of history can I accept it ; 
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for as such I know that the persistent striv- 
ing to realise this theory of world-domination 
has cost Europe rivers of blood, has distracted 
and desolatea whole countries, has torn to 
pieces the beautiful organic constitution of 
the ancient Church, and has engendered, 
nourished, and maintained the worst ecclesi- 
astical abuses. Finally, as a citizen, I must 
beckon it away from me, because by its 
claims to the prostration of states and mon- 
archs and the whole political order of things 
under the authority of the Pope, and by the 
privileged position which it demands for the 
clergy, it lays the foundation for an endless 
and destructive schism between Church and 
State, between cleric and layman. Jbid, 

INFALLIBILIT7— deznands Proot 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; 
that would be to erect myself into an apostle 
— a presumption in any one that cannot con- 
firm what he says by miracles. John Locke, 

IKFALLIBILITT— no Teacher. 

Supposing that there were upon earth an 
authority not to be gainsaid ; supposing that 
this were the Churches condition — a pope or 
a council (it scarcely matters which) invested 
with plenary power to lay down the law upon 
religious subjects ; supposing that on every 
topic on which controversy arose we could 
refer ourselves for decision to a living centre 
of unerring direction — would the prophecy 
of Christ be any nearer its fulfilment, Thei/ 
shall be all tauyht of God t Would men be 
taught? Without entering upon the ques- 
tion, What — the question whether the subject 
of teaching were profitable or puerile — would 
it be tea<ming? There might be assent to 
the phrase, to the dogma; there might be 
silence, respectful, dutiful silence, on the part 
of those who felt that they imderstood not ; 
there might be a submission of the will to a 
yoke of authority which it is sin to dispute ; 
all we say is, that there is here, thus far, 
neither teaching nor learning ; no fulfilment 
of the promise, They shall be taught. Heavy 
burdenSf gHei'ous to be borne, may be laid 
upon the intellect or conscience of the faith- 
ful ; but there is here neither the dividing 
nor the kindling — neither the apprehension 
of the mind nor the enthusiasm of the soul. 
As there may be, in worship, a dead uniform- 
ity which is no unity, so may there be in 
doctrine. That creed which is imposed by 
authority is no part of the man : other quali- 
ties may be exercised by it, obedience, rever- 
ence, even devotion, but not mind : there is 
nothing learnt — the man is not taught. 

This, indeed, is a difficulty inherent, to a 
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certain degree, in al] words need as the 
vehicle of Divine knowledge. St. Paol speaks 
of all langoage concerning Goo as a riddle 
hereafter to be read — as a reflection in the 
mirror of objects not to be seen till we throw 
off the body. The true knowledge of God, 
he tells us, is the love of God. In that there 
is no illusion and no inexactness. But in 
all statements of doctrine there is a necessary 
incorrectness. Judge then what is gained 
by an enforced identity ! Judge what is the 
worth of that infallible authority which at 
best can but tell us what we must say — in 
what particular dress and figure we must 
wrap up the truth, which, to do us good, 
must be taken into the heart by love ! How 
much greater may be the reality of agree- 
ment, even in thought, much more in spirit, 
between two men who utter not the same 
dogma yet love the same Person, than be- 
tween the loudest, most vehement, most ser- 
vile pronouncen of a Shibboleth prescribed 
to them bv authority ! 

Vrry Rev, C. J, Vavghan, D.D. 
(Half'Houn in ike Temjpie Church, 187 1). 

INFIDELIT7— ItB Nature. 

Infidelity is not only c^ubelief but mis- 
belief. The one involves the other by the 
laws of mind. 

WiUiam R, Gordon, S.T.D^ 
{The Vedder Lectures), 

UIFIDELITT— Powerless against the Faith. 

I accept with unhesitating conviction and 
belief the doctrine of the being of one personal 
God, the Creator and Governor of the world, 
and of one Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
"dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodOy ; " and I have found nothing what- 
ever in the literature of modem infidelity 
which, to my mind, casts even the slightest 
doubt upon that belief. Not being a dergy- 
man, I am not exposed to the cruel imputa- 
tion which unbehevers have too long been 
permitted to fling against the deigy, of 
being induced by prudential motives to pro- 
fess what they do not believe. The time 
seems to have arrived for a more practical 
and immediate verification than the world 
has ever yet witnessed of the great truth, 
that the dvilisation which Is not based upon 
Christianity is big with the dements of its 
own destruction. 

Francis Bowen, A.M, 

{Modem PhUo&ophif, from Descartes to 

Schcpenhauer and llartmann), 

IHFIDELIT7— Fowezless against tlie Peace 
of tito World. 

Mere negmtiaa, mere Epicurean infidelity, 
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as Lord Bacon most justly observes, has 
never distiurbed the peace of the world. It 
furnishes no motive for action, it inspires no 
enthusiasm, it has no missionaries, no cru- 
sades, no martyrs. 

Lord Macaulay 
{Critical and Historical Essays). 

INFIDELS— Bank Cowards at Heart. 

Think'st thou religion only has her mask ? 

Our infidels are Satan's hypocrites ; 

Pretend the worst, and at the bottom fail ; 

When visited by thought (thought will in- 
trude). 

Like him they serve, they tremble and be- 
lieve. Young. 

INFINITB— In the Finite. 

It is the Godlike element that introduces 
something infinite into our composition, so 
that we fail to understand the meaning of 
"enough," and are ever craving for some 
addition to our store. 

Rev. Charles Short, M.A. 

INFINITT. 

God has thickly strewn 
Infinity with grandeur. 

Alexander SmitJt. 

INFLUENCE— Bad. 

Evil company blemisheth our reputation, 
and makes us to be thought evil though we be 
good. It also inclines us insensibly to ill, 
and works in us, if not an approbation, yet 
a less dislike to those sins to which our eyc-s 
and ears are thus continually inured. For 
this reason, by the grace of God, I will ever 
shun it. I may have a bad acquaintance, 
but I will never have a wicked companion. 

Bishop Joseph HalL 

INFLUENCE— Personal, tbe Means of 
Propagating the Truth. 

How, after all, has the truth maintained 
its ground among men, and subjected to its 
dominion unwilling minds, some even bound 
to the external profession of obedience, others 
at least in a sullen neutrality and the inac- 
tion of despair ? I answer, that it has been 
uphdd in the world, not as a system, not by 
books, not by argument, nor by temporal 
power, but by personal inAuence : — 

I. Here, first, is to be taken into account 
the natural beauty and majesty of virtue, 
which is more or less fdt by all but the most 
abandoned. I do not say virtue in the ab- 
stract, virtue in a book. Men persuade 
themselves with little difficulty to scoff at 
prindples, to ridicule books, to make sport 
of the name:* of good men ; but they canni)t 
bear their presence : it is holiness embodied 
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in personal form which they cannot steadily 
confront and bear down ; bo that the silent 
conduct of a conscientious man secures for 
him from beholders a feeling different in 
kind from any which is created by the mere 
versatile and garrulous reason. 

2. Next consider the extreme rarity, in 
any great perfection and pxurity, of simple- 
minded, honest devotion to God; and an- 
other instrument of influence is discovered 
for the cause of truth. Men naturally prize 
what is novel and scarce ; and considering 
the low views of the multitude on points of 
social and religious duty, their ignorance of 
those precepts of generosity, self-denial, and 
high-minded patience which religion en- 
forces, nay, their scepticism (whether known 
to themselves or not) of the existence in the 
world of severe holiness and truth, no wonder 
they are amazed when accident gives them 
a sight of these excellences in another, as 
though they beheld a miracle; and they 
watch it with a mixture of curiosity and awe. 

3. Besides, the conduct of a reUgious man 
is quite above them. They cannot imitate 
him if they try. It may be easy for the 
educated among them to make speeches or 
to write books ; but high moral excellence is 
the attribute of a school to which they are 
almost strangers, having scarcely learned, 
and that painfully, the first elements of the 
heavenly science. One little deed done 
against natural inclination for God's sake, 
though in itself of a conceding or passive 
character (to brook an insult, to face a 
danger, or to resign an advantage), has in it 
a power outbalancing all the dust and chaff 
of mere profession — the profession whether 
of enlightened benevolence and candour, or, 
on the other hand, of high religious faith and 
of fervent zeal. 

4. And men feel, moreover, that the object 
of their contemplation is beyond their reach 
— not open to the common temptations which 
influence men, and grounded on a foundation 
which they cumot explain. And nothing is 
more effectual, first in irritating, then in 
humbling, the pride of men, than the sight 
of a superior altogether independent of them- 
selves. 

5. The consistency of virtue is another gift 
which gradually checks the rudeness of the 
world and tames it into obedience to itself. 
The changes of human affairs, which first 
excited and interested, at length die^g^ust the 
mind, which then begins to look out for 
something on which it can rely for peace and 
rest ; and what can there be found immut- 
able and sure but GrOD's words and promises, 
illustrated and conveyed to the inquirer in 
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the person of His faithful servants ? Every 
day shows us how much depends on firmness 
for obtaining influence in practical matters ; 
and what are all kinds of firmness, as ex- 
hibited in the world, but likenesses and off- 
shoots of that true stability of heart which 
is stayed in the grace and in the contempla- 
tion of Almightt God ? . . . 

£ven with these few considerations before 
us, we shall find it difiicult to estimate the 
moral power which a single individual, 
trained to practise what he teaches, may 
acquire in his own circle in the course of 
years. Rev, John Henry Newman 

{University SermonSf 1843). 

nnQniT7. 

A prosperous iniquity is the most unpros- 
perous thing in the whole world. 

BUhop Taylor, 

INNER LIFE— Tbe. 

The inner life needs some high enthusiasm 
lifting it above itself, absorbing the mind and 
conscience and heart, pervading the whole 
being, and so producing that tnie self-denial 
of wmch the Gospel speaks. And what shall 
this enthusiasm be? There is, I feel, such 
an enthusiasm in the devotion to any great 
purpose ; in the search after truth in nature, 
in which the great astronomer gazes a whole 
night away in the contemplation of a new 
star; in the contemplation and creation of 
beauty which is the meat and drink of the 
artistic soul ; in the excitement of invention 
of mechanical art for which men are content 
to ** spurn delights and live laborious days ;" 
in the absorption of the scholar in study, the 
scholar who forgets the present in the past, 
and gives his Ufe for what the world deems 
dry and dead. All this offers an enthusiasm 
which in itself is noble and good, but it 
alwajrs has upon it its mark of imperfection 
when it gives scope to the mind and imagina- 
tion ; but it gives none to the heart, and it 
is apt to isolate the man in an unnatural 
solitude, ignoring all natural ties. There 
is a higher enthusiasm — so men call it — a 
humanity in various phases, an enthusiasm 
which is strengthened by duty and which \s 
kindled by love. It may be the intense 
devotion of personal affection leading to ab- 
solute self-sacrifice. It may be in the grander 
form of public spirit and patriotism and 
loyalty which lights upon the temple of 
national weal an undying fire. It may be 
in the love of the weak, the suffering, and 
the oppre&9ed, which knows no limits, whether 
of race or language, and counts every man as 
a brother. These are grander enthusiasms 
still ; they have person^ objects, and there- 
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fore they call oat the character of the man, 
and are free from the blight of an mmatural 
solitude. But then those objects, whether 
they be individttals or society at large, are 
never worthy of an unreserved devotion. . . . 
My brethren, the very word ** enthusiasm,*' 
ri^tly interpreted, tells its own story. 
Enthuidasm is not being full of nature, is 
not being full of humamty : it is being full 
of God. To God, and to God alone, an 
absolute worship can be paid. In that true 
enthusiasm both the others find their place, 
for in Him the individual soul, isolated in 
devotion to truth and duty, lives and moves 
and has its being, and in His fatherhood the 
brotherhood of humanity becomes something 
more than a name. This enthusiasm to God 
is at once intensely personal and widely 
universal, and only m it can a man at once 
lose himself and yet find himself the life 
etemaL In every age, thank GoD, that 
enthusiasm has grown into the human heart 

Rev, Canon Barry 
{Senvon at Temple Ckurch), 

INilUIBT— Spirit of, Recommsmled by tbe 

Scrlptuxes. 

It is worthy of special observation that the 
Scriptures are distinguished from all other 
writings pretending to inspiration, by their 
Rtrong and frequent recommendations of 
knowledge and a spirit of inquiry. 

8. T, CoUridffe {Aidt). 

INQDIBT— Freedom of Bellglone, its Ten- 
dency and Besulta. 

The way to ascertain the tendency of free 
inquiiy is simply to open our eyes and look 
at the world in which we live, and there we 
see that free inquiry on mathematical sub- 
jects produces imity, and that free inquiry 
on moral subjects produces discrepanc}'. 
There would undoubtedly be less discrepancy 
if inquireni were more diligent and candid. 
But discrepancy there wUi be among the 
most diligent and candid atf long as the con- 
stitution of the human mind and the nature 
of moral evidence continue unchanged. That 
we have not freedom and unity together is a 
very sad thing, and so it is that we have not 
wings. But we are just as likely to see the 
one defect removed as the other. It is not 
only in religion that this discrepancy is 
found. It is the same with all matters 
which depend on moral evidence ; with 
judicial questions, for example, and with 
political questions. . . . Nobody loves dis- 
crepancy for the sake of discrepancy. But 
a person who conscientiously believes that 
free inquiry is, on the whole, beneficial to 
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the interests of truth, and that, from the 
imperfection of the human faculties, wherever 
there is much free inquiry there will be some 
discrepancy, may without impropriety con- 
sider such discrepancy, though in itself an 
evil, as a sign of good. 

Lord Macaulay 
{Critical and Hittorical Essays). 

INSFIBATION— its Gzandenr. 

It is the grandeur of inspiration that it 
knows how to balance truth. 

Elizabeth StuaH A, Phdps 
{The Gates Ajar), 

INSPnULTION— its Kystery. 

When we begin to define inspiration, we 
are lost at once. The Bible lies unread 
while men quarrel over it ; and when it is 
next opened, it is not as an oracle of truth, 
but as a thing soiled, spoiled, and desecrated 
by a treatment most opposite to its origin 
and to its end. 

Very Rev. C, /. Vaughan, D,D. 
(Christ the Light of the Worid), 

INSPnULTION— of tbe Scriptures, tbe Only 
mfiEOlible Qnide. 

Let us look to what the denial of this 
must necessarily lead. If the words of 
Scripture correctly interpreted do not convey 
to us the mind of the Spibit, how is that 
mind to be ascertained? Are we to select 
some portions of Scripture as inspired, and 
to reject other portions as presenting the 
merely human element? Then, we a^ on 
what principle is this selection to be made ? 
If there be an authoritative guide in this 
matter, what and where is it? If no such 
guide exists — and we have never yet heard 
of any — it follows that each one is left to 
exercise his own judgment as to what parts 
of Scripture are inspired and what are not. 

The inevitable consequence of all this 
would be, that soon the inspiration of any 
portion of Scripture, and ultimately of all 
Scripture, would resolve itself into a matter 
of individual opinion. For if one person is 
at liberty to reject one portion of Uie Bible, 
another is at lioerty to reject any other por- 
tion — what part is secure from rejection? 
Some, indeed, would adduce those passages 
of Scripture in which it is evident that Uie 
words were directly suggested by the Spirit, 
as certainly inspired. Admitting this, the 
question sl^ remains to be answered, " How 
are we to regard the remaining, and by far 
the larger, portion of the Bible ? *' Is each 
individual left to decide for himself, by 
intuitive perception, or taste, or sympathetic 
feeling, which portions are inspired, and 
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which are ni>t? When different individualB 
adopt this course, and crime to opposite on 
cIuiiioaB HS to what portions of Scripture i 
invested with the authority of iiuqnratic 
■where shall they find a oommon ground of 
/aUk and oriion J 

D. Fraarr, LL.D^ Prrtident of Airedale 
CoUege {Impiration of the BiUe). 

YoQ cannot dissect inspinitioa into sub- 
■tance and form. As for thoughts being 
Inspired, apart fruin the words which give 
thein exurtweion, you might as welt tolli: of a 
tune without notes, or a sum without figures. 
Ho such dream ean abide the daylight for a 
"noment ; no such theory of inapiratif 
!Ven intulligiblu. It is as illogical as 
*orthleHB, and counot be too Bttmly put 
lown. Dain Bufjon. 

UraPffiATIOII-mvlae. In Kan. 

UB a God reddes ; He wanns our breasts, 
And in our souls His sacred influence rests. 

Ovid. 

Whoever is acquainted with his own mind 
will, in the first place, feel that he bos a 
Divine principle within him, and will rxgard 
his rational faculties ob aomcthing sacred 
and holy ; ho will always both think and 
act in a way worthy of so great a gift as the 
goda 1 and when he shall have proved and 
thoroughly examined himself, he will per- 
cHVB in what manner furnished by nature 
he has come into life, and what means he 
obtains and posausus to procure windom. 

All great men are in some degree inspired. 

Tua,j. 

BTflOLTB— oBffered to OOD. Study to Avongs, 

ratlier than your ova. 

Stndy to avenge the insults offered to CklD 

rather than your own. Alas 1 it is in this 

|H)int that the whole world is mistaken, for 

all men ore more ready to avenge their own 

injuries than tbodc of Gou. John Una. 



recognising at once its power and its weak- 
ness, its vast range and its ncoesMUy limit*, 
religion has, can have, no.quarreL It wore 
a libel on tjio all-wise Cbeatob to lappose 
that between intellect and spirit, between 
thought and faith, there could l)e any original 
relfttions other than those of perfect harmony. 
Paradise could have been the scene of no 
such unseemly conflict as that which we are 
considering ; and here, as elsewhere in 
human nature, we are met with unmis- 
takable traces of the fall of our first parents. 
A range of granite mountains, which towers 
proudly above the alluvial soil of a neif^- 
bouring phun, and above the softer rocks at 
its immediate base, f<puBks to the geologist 
of a subterranean fire that at some remote 
epoch hod thus upheaved the primal crust of 
the eariih with convulsive violence. And 
the arrogant pretensions of hunton thought 
in the children of Adam speaJi no less ttiily 
of an ancient convulsion which has ntamxl 
the harmony of the fatultjes of the soul, and 
hoe forced the mind of fallen man into an 
attitude which instinctively disputes the 
claims ot revelation. Bat that attitude is 
no part of the Creatob's handiwork ; it is 
due to the creature's own abuse of the perfect 
freedom of his will. >'or ori^nally, intellect 
is the ally and discoverer uf truth ; it finds 
its higheiit employment ns the instniment of 
Tttigiuut truth ; and JiBDS CmuMT, who 
restores the harmony of our nature, speolu, 
thnnigh His Church, "a wisdom," or philo- 
sophy, "among them that are perfect" a 
wisdom of which lUimiinated inteUect is the 
student and giurdian, and whidi amply 
recognises the high and abundant honour I 
which the Creatob has put upon His 
cti;ature's thought | 

See. Canon Liddon (Uttirtratif SrrmOM). | 



ISTEQRITT. 

Integrity ia the evidence of all civil virtues. 
IHderot. 
INTELLECT— DeBaltloa of. 

Iritcllret is the starlight of the bnu'n. 

Kathaiiid P. Wmu. 



t it not be forgotten tluit the powers of I 
the undcntooding and the intellectual grace* ' 
are precious gifts of Goii, and that eveiy 
Christian, according to the o[qH>rtunitie> 
luchsafed to him, u bound to ciiltivale the 
ic and to acquire the other. Indeed, he is 
scarcely a Chilian who neglects so to da 
>Vhat says the Apostle? " Add to yoor faith 
Icnoviedge, and to knowledge maidg aurgy" 
(2 Pet i. 5) ; for this is the premier rendering 
of aptriii, and not viTtue, at least in the pR- 
•ntandordinaiyoccepti^onoftbe word. . . . 
In our present state it is a little ls«a than 
npossihle that the affections should he kept 
instant to an object which gives no employ- 
lent to the Understanding, and yet cannot 
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be made manifest to the senses. The exer- 
cise of the reasoning and reflecting powers, 
increasing in sight, and enlarging views, are 
requisite to keep alive the substantial faith 
in the heart. . . . 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, all 
other faculties may be swallowed up in love 
or superseded by immediate vision, but it is 
on the wings of the Cherubim, ie. (according 
to the interpretation of the ancient Hebrew 
doctors), the intdUctwd powers and energies, 
that we must first be borne up to the " pure 
empyrean." It must be seraphs, and not 
the hearts of imperfect mortcds, that can 
bom unfuelled and self -fed. "Give me 
underttanding" (is the prayer of the royal 
Psalmist), ''and I shall observe Thy law 
with my whde heart " (Ps. cxix. 34). " Thy 
law is exceeding broad," that is, comprehen- 
sive, pregnant, containing far more than the 
apparent import of the words on a first 
perusal " It is my meditation all the day " 
(Pk cxix. 96, 97). S, T. Coleridge {Aidi). 

nriEUJSCT— Derelopment of the, imdar tlia 
Influeiioe of BellglozL 

It is, we believe, commonly observed by 
tliose who set themselves to examine the 
effects of religion upon different characters, 
that a generiJ strengthening of the mind is 
amongst the usual accompaniments of piety. 
. . . Without confining ourselves to instances 
which may be reckoned peculiar and extra- 
ordinary, we would assert that, in all cases, 
a marked change passes over the human 
mind when the heart is renewed by the 
influences of GrOD's Spibtt. We are not 
guilty of the absurdity of maintaining that 
there are supematurally communicate any 
of those stores of information which are 
ordinarily gained by a patient and pains- 
taking application. A man will not become 
more of an astronomer than he was before, 
nor more of a chemist, nor more of a linguist. 
. . . But there is a wide difference between 
the strengthening of the mind and the 
storing it with information. We may plead 
for the former effect without at all supposing 
the latter. . . • We assert that, in all cases, 
a man is intellectually as well as spiritually 
advantaged in becoming a man of piety. He 
will have a clearer and less biassed judgment. 
His views will be wider, his estimates more 
correct. His understanding, having been 
exercised on truths the most stupendous, will 
be more competent for the examination of 
what is difficult or obscure. His reason, 
having learned that much lies beyond her 
province, as well as much within, will give 
herself to inqiiizies wiUi greater humSity 
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and greater caution, and therefore, almost to 
a moral certainty, with greater success. And 
though we may thus seem rather to account 
for the fact than to prove it, let it be remem- 
bered that this fact, being an effect, can only 
be established either by pointing out causes 
or by appealing to experience. The appeal 
to experience is perhaps the more correct 
mode of the two ; and we therefore content 
ourselves with saying, that those who have 
watched character most narrowly will bear 
out the statement that the opening of 6oD*s 
Word is followed ordinarily by a surprising 
opening of man's faculties. ... If an indi- 
vidual have heretofore been obtuse and un- 
intelligent, let him be converted, and there 
shall hereafter be commonly a quickness and 
animation ; so that religion, whose prime 
business it is to shed li^t upon the heart, 
shall appear at the same time to have thrown 
fire into the eye. We do not, indeed, assert 
that genius and talent are imparted with the 
new heart ; but that it is amongst the 
characteristics of godliness, that it elevates 
man in the scale H intellectual being ; that 
it makes him a more thinking, and a more 
inquiring, and a more discriminating creature; 
that it both rectifies and strengthens the 
mental vision — we are guilty of no exaggera- 
tion if we contend for this as imiversally 
true ; and this, if not more than this, is 
asserted in the statement that " the entrance 
of God's words givetk light; it giveth under- 
Mtanding to the simple,** 

jRev, Canon Henry MdviU {Sermons), 

INTELLECT— Tbe, not the Chief Fkctor In 

Hnmaalty. 

Were man all mind, he gains 
A station little enviable. From God 
Down to the lowest spirit ministrant, 
Intelligence exists which casts our mind 
Into immeasurable shade. No, no : 
Love, hope, fear, faith — ^these make humanity 1 
These are its sign and note and character. 

Robert Browning {ParacdsusY 

INTELLECT— Slow Orowtli of; in Kam 

Sush then has been 
Of man the infant intdlect in time 
Accomplished and fulfilled; and such his 

thoughts. 
Inquiring, like a child's, but, like a child's, 
Incapable of pondering or of deep 
And earnest contemplation ; surface struck 
By wonders grown familiar, but which oft 
Have sudden startled with a quick surprise, 
As quick forgotten when some new event 
Or circumstance unwonted chases out 
The old astonishment, yet have not left 
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Aught deep impressed, nor any furrows 

where 
The seed may lie ensconced and germinate 
In newly found perceptions ; and may sprout 
In thoi]ghtful musings, and shoot out green 

leaves 
Of ardent longings, and bear tender buds 
Of quiet meditation, and sweet flowers 
Of holy aspirations, and fair fruit 
Of noblest wisdom, worthy of the soul 
Inhabiting this goodly form. 
Cuthbert CoUinffwooa{A VitUm of Creation), 

JNTEUiECT— The, PowexleBS wlien at Issne 
with Conacience. 

^ "The intellect," says a great writer, "is 
the most perverse of all instruments when it 
is not under the control of conscience." We 
will go further, and say, that when at issue 
with conscience it is the feeblest of all 
weapons. E, De PrtueMi^ D,R, 

INTELLECT— Pride Of. 

There are those who rise superior to the 
two great master-passions {"the lust of the 
Jletk a-nd the lust of the eyea "), which mould 
the eharacter and guide the life of the great 
mass aroimd us. They are among their 
fellow-men like Saul of old among the men 
of Israel, " who from his shoulder and up- 
ward was higher than any of the people** 
( I Sam. ix. 2). The passions of the flesh have 
but little power over them, because they are 
men of disciplined will, and know how little 
their happiness is influenced by the means of 
self-indulgence. The passion of greed cannot 
greatly move those who know that a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he poesesseth. True happiness 
is neither to be sought nor foimd in fleshly 
indulgence or in the greed of possession. It 
is tcilhin the man that it is to be found. 
They of whom I speak are men of lordly 
powers, strong in intellect and in will — men, 
too, who are conscious of their strength, and 
who feel and respond to the movings of ambi- 
tion. They are men whose natunl place is 
not among the ruled, but the rulers — not 
among the many who are taught, but among 
the few who guide the opinions of men. In 
them there is nothing little, nothing weak, - 
unless it be the littleness of self -conscious- 
ness, and the weakness of recognised strength. 
Their very strength is indeed their weakness, 
and herein is their danger. . . . Infidelity 
id the peculiar temptation of men of strong 
intellects, which have not been, through the 
power of the will, reduced " to the obedience 
of faith." I do not mean that all the infi- 
delity we meet is that of men of stronflr 
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minds. Nay, many who give expression to 
these opinions strike us as being essentially 
weak, alike by the shallowness of their con- 
versation and by the dogmatism of their 
tone. Nothing could be more despicable 
(were it not so serious) than some of the 
popular infidelity of the day. ... I need 
not say that it is of no such doubters that I 
speak now. There are real honest doubters 
among us, whose doubts we must recognise 
as being such, and who demand from us, at 
the very least, that sympathy which is not 
inconsistent with very r«al respect. There 
are those even to whom their doubts are an 
agony, but who yet feel that peace were too 
dearly bought by mental servitude. They 
have not learned that their mental life needs 
the rule of 60D as much as their physical or 
moral life. They are tempted to break from 
the creature's farue position by intellectual 
independence. And so it comes to pass that 
many whose allegiance to 60D, the Truth, 
would never have been shaken by the lust of 
the flesh or the lust of the eyes, are yet 
moved to rebellion by intellectual pride. 
For these there is but one way to the liberty 
•of the truth, with all its satisfaction and its 
rest, and that is the enthroning of God, in real 
hmnility, over their intellectuuBJ life — an en- 
thronement which is made when the love of 
GrOD, recognised and responded to, permeates 
the whole being, so that a man loves God 
with a «urrendaped mind as weU as a sur- 
rendered heart. ... It is only when con- 
scious strength is wedded with the grace of 
humility that it can cease to be an unregu- 
lated passion, which is fatal to man's peace 
and usefulness, and become a virtue of the 
Christian <:haracter. Rev. George Body 

{Life of Temptation). 

INTELLECT— True NobUlty of Soul. 

I say, in fact, that the degree of vision 
which dwells in a man is a correct measure 
of the man. If called to define Shakespeare's 
faculty, I should say superiority of intellect, 
and think I had included all under that. 
What, indeed, are faculties? We talk of 
faculties as if they were distinct, things sepa- 
rable ; as if a man had intellect, imagina- 
tion, fancy, &c., as he has hands, feet, and 
arms. T%at is a capital error. Then, again, 
we hear of a man's " intellectual nature " 
and of " his moral nature," as if these again 
were divisible, and existed apart. Necessi- 
ties of language do, perhaps, prescribe such 
forms of utterance ; we must speak, I am 
aware, in that way, if we are to speak at all. 
But words ought not to harden into things 
for us. It seems to me our apprehension of 
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this matter is, for the most part, radically falsi • 
fied thereby. We ought to know withal, 
and to keep for ever in mind, that these 
divisions are at bottom but natne$; that 
man's spiritual nature, the vital force which 
dwells in him, is essentially one and indi- 
visible ; that what we call imagination, 
fancy, understanding, and so forth, are but 
different figures of the same Power of In- 
sight, all indiasolubly connected with each 
other, physiognomically related ; that if we 
knew one oi them, we might know all of 
them. Morality itself, what we call the 
moral quality of a man, what is this but 
another tide of the one vital force whereby 
he is and works? All that a man does is 
physiognomical of him. You may see how 
a man would fight by the way in which he 
aings ; his courage, or want <^ courage, is 
visible in the word he utters, in the opinion 
he has formed, no less than in the stroke he 
strikes. He is one ; and preaches the same 
self abroad in all these ways. Without 
hands a man might have feet, and could still 
walk ; but consider it — without morality, in- 
tellect were impossible for him ; a thoroughly 
immoral man could not know anything at 
all ! To know a thing — what we can call 
knowing — a man must first love the thing, sym- 
pathise with it ; that is, be virtuoudy related 
to it. If he have not the justice to put down 
his own selfishness at every turn, the courage 
to stand by the dangerous-true at every tmn, 
how shall he know? His virtues, all of 
them, will lie recorded in his knowledge. 
Nature, with her tnith, remains to the bad, 
to the selfish, and the pusillanimous for ever 
a sealed book : what such can know of 
nature is mean, superficial, small — for the 
uses of the day merely. . . . 

The man of true intellect, as I assert and 
believe always, is the noble-heartod man 
withal, the true, just, humane, and valiant 
man. Thomtu CariyU 

{fferoet and Hero- Worthip), 

INTENTION— HoUness ot 

This grace is so excellent that it sanctifies 
the most common action of our lives, and 
I yet so necessary that without it the very 
' best actions of our devotion are imperfect 
and vidous. That we should intend and 
desi^ God'b glory in everything we do^ 
whether it be natural or chosen, is expressed 
by St. Paul, ** Whether we eat or diink, do 
all to the glory of €rOD ; ** which rule, when 
we observe, every action of nature becomes 
religious, and every meal is an act of wor- 
ship. Holy intention is to the actions of a 
man that which the soul Is to the body, or 
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form to matter, or the root to the tree, or 
the sun to the world, or the fountain to a 
river, or the base to a pillar. For without 
these the body is a deaa trunk, the matter 
is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world is 
darkness, Uie river is quickly dry, the pillar 
sinks into flatness and ruin, and the action 
is sinful or unprofitable and vain. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 

INTKIITION— MTigTeniWiS of, towards GOD. 

Trust not to thy feeling, for whatever it 
be now, it will quickly be changed into 
another thing. 

As long as thou livest thou art subject to 
mutabilitv, even against thy will, so as thou 
art found one wlule merry, another whUe 
sad, one whUe quiet, another while troubled, 
now devout then indevout, now diligent then 
listless, now grave and then light. 

But he that is wise and well instructed in 
the Spirit standeth fast upon these mutable 
things, not heeding what he feeleth in him- 
self, or which way the wind of instability 
bloweth, but so that the whole intention oi 
his mind tendeth to the right and best end. 

For thus he will be able to continue 
throughout one and the self -same, and un- 
shaken in the midst of so many various 
events, the single eye of his intention being 
directed unceasingly towards God. 

And the purer the eye of the intention is, 
with so much the more constancy doth a 
man pass through the several kinds of storms 
which assail him. 

But in many the eye of a pure intention 
waxes dim, for their regard is quickly drawn 
aside to some pleasurable object whidi meets 
them. 

For it is rare to find one who is wholly 
free from all blemish of self-seeking. 

So of old the Jews came to Bethany to 
Martha and Mary, not for Jesus* sake only, 
but that they might see Lazarus also (St. 
John xii. 9). 

The eye of our intention, therefore, is to be 

purified, that it may be single and right, and 

is to be directed towards GoD, beyond all 

the various objects which may come between. 

Thomof d KempiM {Imitation^ 

INTENTIONALISH-the Groimdwork of aU 

Faith. 

The germs of religion, both the germs of 
religious principle and religious sentiment, 
must be bom in man or innate. Man is by 
nature a religious being. Hie existence of 
God is a fact given in our nature : it is not 
something discovered by a process of reason- 
ing, by a loDg aeriesof oeductioiis from facts, 
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nor yet id it the last generalisation from 
phenomena observed in the universe of mind 
or matter. But it is a truth fundamental in 
our nature, given outright by God ; a truth 
which comes to light as soon as self-con- 
sciousness begins. Still further, I take a 
sense of dependence on God to be a natural 
and essential sentiment of the soul, as much 
as feeling, seeing, and hearing are natural 
sensations of the body. Here, then, are the 
religious instincts which lead man to God 
and religion, just as naturally as the intel- 
lectual instincts lead him to truth and 
animal instincts to his food. As there is 
light for the eye, sound for the ear, food for 
the palate, friends for the affections, beauty 
for the imagination, truth for the reason, 
duty for conscience — so there is God for the 
religious sentiment or sense of dependence 
on Him. Now all these presuppose one 
another, as a want essential to the structure 
of man's mind or body presupposes some- 
thing to satisfy it. And as the sensation 
of hunger presupposes food to satisfy it, so 
the sense of dependence on God presup- 
poses His existence and character. 

A. B. Frothingham 
{ TrafUcenderUaliam in New England), 

INTEBCE88I0N — for Others, Encourage- 

mentB to. 

In the raisinff of Jairus's dai]ghter we 
have a remarkable instance of our Lord's 
readiness to answer the intercessions of love. 
It was on that memorable occasion in the 
house of St. Matthew, after his summons to 
be a disciple, when he made " a great feast," 
and had ooUed together his friends of every 
kind to witness the presence of Christ. 
Pharisees and publicans, disciples of John 
and of Christ, were all there, a great and 
mixed company. In the midst of the con- 
versation, it is said, Bekoldf there came a cer- 
tain rxdeTf and worihipped Him, one named 
Jairus, who^ when he saw Him, says St. 
Mark, fell at His feet and g^^'eatly besought 
Him, saying. My daughter is even now dead ; 
but come and lay Thy hand upon her, and the 
shall live. And Jesus arose and followed him, 
and 90 did His disciples. 

Now is not this manifestation of GrOD in 
the flesh, even taken alone and by itself, 
sufficient for all things, for eveiy interces- 
sion, marking the requisites and the aooept- 
ableness of it? Here is prayer, humble, 
earnest, importunate ; he fell at His feet, wor- 
shipping, earnestly beseeching Him. And 
the answer is so marked that GoD is at once 
seen co-operating with the father, and meet- 
ing hiB prayer. In the midst of the feast 
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and of these Divine discourses, He instantly 
rises up at the voice of prayer, and as if to 
show His earnest readiness to aid and second 
his wishes. He leaves the assembled company 
at St. Matthew's house and goes with him. 
Although He might have done all by His 
word spoken, yet He would show us by thus 
condescending, and not shrinking from the 
trouble of the task enjoined Him, how will- 
ing He is to meet us in our prayers when we 
ask for each other. That this father, the 
ruler of the synagogue, represents any father 
who prays to €rOD for his child that he may 
be rescued from spiritual death is obvious : 
a child would so understand it. To consider 
it so is in no way adding to the scriptural 
account, but only applying it to ourselves ; 
and without such application to ourselves 
all Scripture is dead and improfitable. . . . 
Wherever there is fatherly or brotherly love 
that is anxious for the good of others and 
their everlasting welfare, this incident sup- 
plies all the encoun^ments and the con- 
firmation that can be needed. The lesson is 
so easy, so forcible, so impressive, that if we 
knew nothing more than this single circum- 
stance, it might, on reflection, quite startle 
and amaze us to think how remiss we are in 
prayers for each other. The father besought 
Him, and He immediately arose and went 
with him ; how much does this contain ? 
Why do you not thus pray for others which 
are or should be dear to you? Is it that 
you are less anxious for them than this 
father was for his daughter? or is it that 
your faith was less than his was ? or do you 
think that God has changed — ^that He is 
now afar off, but that then He was near? 
Have you any doubt at all but that a like 
praver now, faithful, importunate, and lowly, 
will have the same effect at any time ? You 
cannot, you do not doubt it, but you are not 
sufficiently in earnest 

Rev, Isaac WUliams, B.D. 
{Sermons on the Epistles and GospeU). 

INTERCESSION— a Work of Love. 

Prayers wherein we mediate to God for 
others must now be thought of, and the c<mi- 
fort redounding from Uiem. The duty is 
strictly commanded to pray for one another. 
And ** I will that intercessions be made for 
all men, for kings, and all that are in autho- 
rity." When we do so we have done what 
we are bidden ; and having done that, albeit 
we are unprofitable servants to GrOD, we are 
not uncoxnfortable to ourselves. For it is 
the first part of the reward of a good deed 
that we can say to our consdenoe, ** We have 
done it." Besides, the work of love is delight- 
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fnl to the spirit ; and to help others in oar 
prayers is the largest and widest work of 
chanty, willing to do good to all upon the 
face of the earth, and stretching forth its 
hands that the whole world may be better 
for the calves of our lips. Chiefly commend- 
ing the whole state of Ghbist's Church to 
God's mercnr, yet also (as may be seen in our 
Collect used on Good Friday) not forgetting 
to remember Christ for «fews, Turks, in- 
fidels, heretics, to take from them ignorance, 
hardness of heart, and contempt of the 
Word, not only that the sheep of Christ's 
pasture might be blessed, but that it might 
be well with Nero, and such as he, that were 
the lions who devoured us. This is charity, 
not only to have communion with all the 
saints, but compassion for all the world. 
Therein we follow the footsteps of Christ in 
His Mediatorship as far as we are able, who 
hath an '* unchangeable priesthood, and ever 
lives to make intercession for us," and " who 
bare the sins of many and made intercession 
for the transgressors." 

Bishop Haeket {Christian CoruoUUionM). 

HITERCOnRSE— with GOD. 

Since I do all Thy glories once behold, 

My soul is bold 
To leare the vestiges of sodden day 

For open way ; 
Winged by the flight of Thy far-soaring soul. 
That bids me touch Thy heaven as topmost 

Nor ever sigh or g^eve 
For these unworthy baubles which I leave. 

So teach me how, through many a faithful 
hour, 

To reach Thy bower — 
To mix my soul with ^ne whOrt Thou dost 
prove 

Large wealth of love, 
Giving me patience and such strength to 

cumb 
That I may smile from those pure heights 
sublime, 

And keep me safe and clear 
From toys that bind men slaves of folly here. 

William Dftvies {The Shepherd^ $ Garden), 

IHTEBCOinUIE — wliilst bere, wltb tlia 
Bplxltiial World. 

TTie existence of a spirituxil world is one of 
the fundamental faiths of humanity. It is a 
felt eeniiment with man in his unreasoning 
state, peopling with ghosts the whole sphere 



of his being — a theory with man in his re- 
flective state, accounting for a class of phe- 
nomena not otherwise inexplicable, a living 
conviction with man in his Christian state, 
bringing him imder the ** powers of the world 
to come." The material universe is but the 
creature, the instrument, and the sensuous 
form of the spiritual — a vesture which shall 
wear out with age and be folded up. Now, 
man's capacity for intercourse with the 
spiritual is twofold — to receive and to fed its 
communications. Eliphas had a capacity to 
receive the utterance of the Spirit that broke 
his slumbers and startled into fearful earnest- 
ness eveiy power of his soul. It was but a 
little that his ear received, but a few sen- 
tences that he caught. Our ignorance of the 
spiritual arises not from the lack of com- 
munication. God speaks freely ; the spiritual 
speaks in everything ; there is no " speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard ; " 
but from the lack of a capacity to take in all, 
our ears receive a little, and only a little. 
We are in the universe like a child who 
enters a lecture-room when a pn^ound philo- 
sopher is in the midst of a discourse on some 
great branch of science, and who leaves 
before the subject has concluded ; his ear 
received a little, and all it received he imder- 
stood not. GrOD's great discourse commenced 
ages before we entered the scene of know- 
ledge, and will go on when we are in the 
dust. We only hear a part, and much of 
that we understand not ; still, though little, 
it is something — something great, solemn, 
suggestive, sanctifying, something that proves 
the existence of a capacity to receive. Often, 
as in the case before us, deep spiritual im- 
pressions come most unexpectedly. It is 
night ; the toils of the day are over, and the 
man has retired to rest. All is dark, lonely, 
and silent around him; the doors are fas- 
tened, and with conscious security he sinks 
into repose. But see ! a vision approaches ; 
it halts right before his eye; it illumines 
midnight with its brightness, it breaks the 
silence with its voice, and delivers a message 
from the everlasting. What a symbol tms 
of a spiritual thought ! It often comes into 
the chamber of a man's soul at night on his 
bed, breaks his slumbers, and uiakes his 
spirit to its centre. Nothing can exclude it ; 
no walls, gates, bolts, or locks can shut out a 
thought. He who made the mind knows its 
every avenue, and can reach it whenever and 
however He pleases. 

J>avid ThomoM, DJ), (The Book of Job), 
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JZHOVAH 

JESOVAH-I AH. 

Gon having been pleased to reves] Him- 
■elf ti) lu uiuii^r tbia nuiit: or title, " I am 
that I am," He tliereb^ Buggeets to ui thM 
Me would have us apprehend of Him w ui 
unlimited Being, or the Being of all beingn. 
Aa there ue no word* in any laujiuage to 
express the glory of an Infinite Being. GoD 
in these words U pleased to acquaint ill what 
kind of thoughts He would have us entertain 
of Him. His nnity is implied in that He 
naith, "/"— Hia existence of HimsuU, and 
that He is a mont pure Being, by the other 
words, " am that / am." Although " 1 am " 
is commonly a verb of the first person, yet 
it is here used as a noun-sulntautive, and is 
the Dominative oue to another verb of the 
third person in these wank, " I Am hath sent 
Me unto you" — a strange eipresflion ; but 
when God speaks of Himself He tannot bo 
confined to grunniatical rules, being in- 
finitely above all languages in the world. 
He doei not say, " I am the great, the living, 
the everlasting Got)," Ac, or "lam the light, 
the guide, tba strength of My people," ftc, 
but in these few words Goii sets His hand, 
as it were, to a blank that His people may 
fill up according to Hiis Word for their com- 
fort ; thus it is Bii if He should say, " Are 
they weak ! I am strength ; are they poor ? 
I am riches ; are they in tmuble T T am com- 
fort ; have they nothing ! I am all things ; 
are they dying? I am life ; In short, wimt- 
soever is suitable for them, and good and 
needful in their several conditions, I am." 
In these words, therefore, the LoMi repre- 
sents Himself unto His people as an uni- 
versal good, and leaves us to make the 
particular application. There ia more solid 
comfort in one single thought of God in 
covenant than in all the riches, pleasures, 
and honours of the world, put them all 
together ; and seeing wo cannot think of GoD 
as highly as He is, let u* think of Him as 
highly n* we can. 

Bidiop Wiliiam Bccddgc. 
JESUS CHBIST-HlB Divinity. 

In tie hr^nning Ma* the Word, and the 

Word i«u mth tiad, and the Word wu God. 

SLJoknll. 

One Lord Jatti ChrM. the Oalg-Btgottai 
Son rf God, Bcgaltm rf Hit Father btfort aO, 
wortdi ; God of God, Light of Light, trrg God 
of rrry God ; BegMm, not made, teifiy of one 
Suhttanee aOk IM Father ; bg vkom tdl UtxHgi 
were maiU. Xicene UneU. 

JZSirS CHGIET— Hll IHTllilty, ODD of OOD. 
For, behold, we take Divine Scripture, and 
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thence discourse with freedom of the 
ligioua faith, and set it up as a light upon 
its candlestick, saying :— Very Sos of tho 
Father, natural and gemune, proper to His 
Substance, Wisdom Only-Begotten, and Very 
and Only Word of Gou is He. ... He ■* 
the Expression of the pATRKR'a Person, and 
Light from Light, and Power, and ve" 
Image of the Fathbr's Suhstancu. For th 
loo, the Loiil) hath said : He that kalh K 
ife, hath tta. the Father. And He ever wi 
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JESUS OHRIST-the WOKD. 

God the Fatheh created sU thing* by the 
Word, which Word is called also the Truth, 
and the Power, and the Wisdom of Goi>, and 
under many other munea is He suggrarted. 
Who is ooniroended to our faith, Jtava 
GnnisT, the Lobd, out Rkurekbh, that i*, 
and Ri^er, the SoN of GoU : fur that WoDD, 
by Whom all things were made, could none 
other beget, save He, ^lio by Him made all 
things. We believe in Jesds Chribt the Son 
oc Gon, the Onlv-Bkoottis, that is, the 
OsLT Son o? thb Father, oub Lord. Of 
which Word, notwithstanding, we ought to 
conceive not as of our own words, which, 
being put forth by the voice and mouth, 
strike upon the air, and pass away, nor exist 
any longer than they sound. For That Woan 
abideth unchangeably ; for of This very WoHD 
it was said, when it was said of Wisdom, /» 
heradf abiding, Ac matdh aB thinni t 
But therefore was He called the Word of 
the FaTHEB, because by Him the Father is 
made known. As therefore by onr words 
this is our purpose, when we speak the truth, 
that our ou-n mind may become known t 
Mm who hears ua, and that whatsoever v< 
bear secret in our heart may by means o 
signs of this sort be brought forth for another 
to understand : so That Wisdom which Goii 
the Fathkr iK^t, seeing that by It there is 
made k[town unto worthy minds the moat 
hidden FaTUKU, is moiit suitably called His 
Word. St. A aguitine 

ifif Faith and of the Creed). 

JESTTS CHRIST— HtB Divinity prodalnted 
by the FATHER and the holt OHOST. 

Neither the LOHii, nor the Holt Gh(»i 
nor the A}>oetleii would at any time hav 
named biro who was not Gou God in tho 
definite and absolute sense of tho word, had 
Ue not been truly God ; nor would they 
have called any one in bis prm>er person 
Loud, but Him Who rules over M, God tha 
Father and His Son, Who received from 
His FAmeR the dominion of all ci 
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it is in the saying, The Lord mid unto my 
Lord, SU Thou on My Bight Hand until I 
make Thine enemiea the fodttocl of Thy Feet, 
For it signifies that the Father spoke to the 
Son, giving Him the inheritance of the 
Grentiles, and subduing under Him all 
enemies. The Father, then, being really 
Lord, and the Son being really Lord, well 
hath the Holt Ghost marked them with 
the title of Lord. . . . The same is the 
tenor of the following: — Thy Throne, Gon, 
is for ever ; a rod of guidance is the rod of 
Thy Kingdom, Thou haat loved righteousness, 
and hated iniquity, therefore GoD, Thy God, 
hath anointed Thee, Thus hath the Spirit 
sealed both with the title of God, as well 
Him Who is anointed, the Son, and Him 
Who anoints, i.e., the Father. . . . 

No one therefore besides, as I said before. 
Is named God, or entitled Lord, except Him 
' Who is €rOD and Lord of all ; Who said also 
' to Moses, / am thai I am: And thus shalt 
thott say unto the children of Israel, 1 am 
kath sent me unto you: and His Son Jbsus 
Christ our Lord, who makes the believers 
in His Name sons of God. And again, 
where the Son is speaking to Moses, I am 
come down, saith He, to deliver this people. 
For it is He Himself Who came down, and 
went up, for the salvation of men. By the 
Son, therefore. Who is in the Father, and 
hath in Him the Father, He Who is, is 
declared to be God ; the Father bearing 
witness to the Son, and the Son annoimcing 
the Father. As Esaias also saith : Both I, 
saith he, am witness, saith the Lord, and My 
Servant Whom I have chosen, thatye may know, 
and believe, and understand that I am He, 

St. Irenceus {Against Heresies), 

JESUS CHBIST^His DlTinlty erlde&ced by 

His Words. 

The Father knoweth that His own Son 
is in Him the Same by Nature (for this, I 
suppose, the words are One signify, and no- 
thing else), and acknowledgeth Him as Son, 
not creature ; Son, I mean, of His own 
Essence, and not honoured with the bare 
name of Sonship. For He knoweth that He 
is the Exact Image of His own Proper Self, 
so that He is perfectly seen in mm, and 
depicts in Himself Him That by Nature 
Ineffably beamed forth from Him, and hath 
in Himself the Son, is again in the Son by 
reason of Sameness of Emenoe. . . . For the 
Father hid not the Son in Himself, but He 
beamed forth of His Nature, as brightness 
from light, after the unspeakable and in- 
explicable mode of Divine Generation ; which, 
too, the Only-Begotten was TnAlHng known 
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to us in saying, / came forth from the Father, 
and am come. For the Son hath come forth 
from the Father into His Proper Being, 
even though He be in Him by Nature. 
And what / came forth means, again the 
being sent also signifies. The Word, then. 
That hath appeared and flashed forth from 
the Father, in that He is GrOD of GrOD, will 
use words befitting God : but the words 
befitting God are true words, and such as 
reject all stain of falsehood. He, then, that 
receiveth the testimony of the Saviour hath 
seeded that God is true ; for He is indeed by 
Nature God. St. Cyril (On St. John). 

JEST7S CHRIST— His Dlylnlty recognised by 
all Creation. 

All others, both angels and archangels 
and prophets, did everything as under com- 
mand ; but Christ with the authority that 
becomes a King and Master, at which even 
the multitudes wondered, that He taught as 
One having authority. Even angels have ap- 
peared with great glory upon the earth, as in 
the case of Daniel, of David, of Moses ; but 
they did all as servants who have a Master. 
But He as Lord and Ruler of all, and this 
when He appeared in poor and humble form ; 
but even so creation recognised her Lord. 
Now the star from heaven which called the 
wise men to worship Him, the vast throng, 
pouring everywhere, of angels attending the 
Lord, and hymning His praise, and brides 
them many other heralds sprang up on a 
sudden, and all, as they met, declared to one 
another the glad tidings of this ineffable 
mystery ; the angels to the shepherds, the 
shepherds to those of the city, Gabriel to 
Mary and Elizabeth, Anna and Simeon to 
those who came to the temple. Nor were 
men and women only lifted up with pleasure, 
. . . but the very voice of the things them- 
selves, sounding clearer than any trumpet. 
. . . He revealed Himself to aU, and all 
things everywhere exclaimed that the King 
of Heaven was come. Evil spirits every- 
where fled and started away from Him, 
Satan covered his face and retired, death at 
that time retreated before Him, and after- 
wards disappeared altogether ; every kind of 
infirmity was loosed, the graves let free the 
dead, the devils those whom they had mad- 
dened, and diseases the sick. And one 
might see things strange and wonderful, such 
as with good cause the prophets desiri^d to 
see, and saw not. Oxie might see eyea 
fashioned, (might see) Him showing to all in 
short space, and on the more noble portion 
of the body (St. John ix. 6), that admirable 
thing whidi all would have desired to see, 
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how God formed Adam from the earth ; 
palsied and distorted limbs fastened and 
adapted to each other, dead hands moving, 
palsied feet leaping amain, ears that were 
stopped re-opened, and the tongue sounding 
aloud which before was tied by speechless- 
ness. For having taken in hand the common 
nature of men, as some excellent workman 
might take a house decayed by time. He 
filled up what was broken off, banded to- 
gether its crevices and shaken portions, and 
raised up again what was entirely fallen 
down. St. Chryaostom [On 1^. John). 

JESUS CHRIST— HlB Divinity proclaimed 
l>7 the BorlptureB. 

This Article {that Christ u true God) is 
grounded in the Holy Scriptures through 
sure and strong witnesses, specially in the 
New Testament, where oftentmies Chbist is 
named GrOD with clear and express words, 
aOj In the banning was the Word, ajid the 
Word was with God, and the Word vfos God 
(St. John i. I). And (St. John xx. 28) the 
Apostle Thomas also calleth Chbist God, 
where he saith : My Lord and my God. In like 
planner, St. Paul (Rom. ix. 5) speaketh of 
Chbist that He is God, where he saith: 
Who is God over all, blessed for ever. Amen, 
And (Col. ii. 9) : In Christ dweileth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily; that is, sub- 
stantially. ... It followeth hence most cer- 
tainly and powerfully that Chbist is True 
GrOD. The Holy Scripture (specially St. 
Paul) everywhere ascribeth even that unto 
Chbist which He giveth to the Father, 
namely, the Divine Almighty Power, so that 
He can give grace and peace of conscience, 
forgiveness of sins, life, victory over sin, 
death, and the devil. Now, imless St. Paul 
would rob GoD of His Honour, and would 
give it to another that is not GrOD, he dared 
not to ascribe such properties and attributes 
imto Chbist if He were not True CrOD, and 
CrOD Himself saith even so (Isaw xlii. 8), / vnU 
give My Glory to none other. And indeed no 
man can give that to another which he hath 
not himself ; but seeing Chbist giveth grace, 
peace, the Holt Ghost, redeemeth from the 
power of the devil, of sin, and death ; so is 
it most siure that He hath an endless, an im- 
measurable Almighty Power equal with the 
Fatheb. Chbist bringeth also peace, but 
not as the Apostles bring it, namely, through 
preaching ; but He giveth it as a Cbeatob, 
as His own proper creature. The Fatheb 
createth and giveth Life, Grace, and Peace ; 
and even so giveth the Son the same gifts. 
Now, to give grace, peace, everlasting life, 
forgiveness of sins, to justify, to save, to 
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deliver from death and hell — surely these are 
not the works of any creature, but of the sole 
Majesty of God ; and such things the angels 
themselves can neither create nor give. 
Therefore such works pertain to the hi^h 
Majesty, Honour, and Glory of God, Who 
is the Only and True Cbeatob of all things. 
We must think of no other GrOD than of 
Chbist; that God which speaketh not out 
of Chbist's mouth is not GrOD. 

Martin Luther {CoUoquia, trant. of 1652). 

JESUS CHRIST— HlB Dlvliilty In tlie Ckm- 
BOlonsnesB of His dinrcli. 

When Jesus Chbist is said by His Church 
to be GrOD, that word is used in its natural, 
its absolute, its incommunicable sense. This 
must be constantly borne in mind if we 
would escape from equivocations which might 
again and again obscure the true point before 
us. For Arianism will confess Chbi8T*s 
Divinity if, when it terms Him God, it may 
really mean that He is only a being of an 
inferior and created nature. Socinianism 
will confess Chbibt's Divinity if this con- 
fession involve nothing more emphatic than 
an acknowledgment of the fact, that certain 
moral featmres of God's character shone 
forth from the human life of Chbist with an 
absolutely unrivalled splendour. Pantheism 
will confess Chbist's Divinity, but then it is 
a divinity which He must share with the 
universe. Chbist may well be divine when 
all is divine, although Pantheism too may 
admit that Chbist is divine in a higher sense 
than any other man, because He has more 
clearly recognised or exhibited " the eternal 
oneness of ttie finite and the Infinite, of GrOD 
and humanity." The coarsest forms of un- 
belief will confess our Lobd's Divinity if 
they may proceed to add, by way of explana- 
tion, that such language is but the echo of 
an apotheosis, inforaially decreed to the pro- 
phet of Nazareth by the fervid but imcritical 
enthusiasm of His Chiurch. 

No : the Divinity of Jesus Chbist is not 
to be thus emptied of its most solemn and 
true significance. It is no mere titular dis- 
tinction, such as the hollow or unthinking 
flatteiy of a multitude might yield to a 
political chief, or to a distinguished philan- 
thropist. Indeed, Jesus Chbist Himself, 
by His own teaching, had made such an 
apotheosis of Himself morally impossible. 
He had, as no teacher before Him, raised, 
expanded, spiritualised man's idea of the 
Life and Nature of the Great Creator. . . . 
The Church, with her eye upon the King 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, could never 
have raised Jssus to the full honours of 
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Di\'inity had He been merely Man. And 
ChriBtianity from the first has proclaimed her- 
Relf, not the authoress of an apotheosis, but 
the child and product of an Incarnation. . . . 

No : the Divinity of Jssus is not such 
divinity as Pantheism might ascribe to Him. 
In the belief of the Chmxsh Jesub stands 
alone among the sons of men as He of Whom 
it can be said without impiety, that He is not 
merely Divine, but God. Such a restriction 
in favour of a Single Personality contra- 
dicts the veiy vital principle of Pantheistic 
thought. ... If we are asked to believe in 
an impersonal God who has no real existence 
apart from creation or from created thought, 
in order that we may experience fewer philo- 
flophical difficulties in acknowledging our 
Lord's Divinity, we reply that our faith 
cannot consent thus "propter vitam vivendi 
perdert cautoM." We cannot thus sacrifice 
the substance of the first truth of the Creed 
that we may retain the phraseology of the 
second. We dare not thus d^^rade, or rather 
annihilate, the very idea of GoD, even for the 
sake oi securing a semblance (more it could 
not be) of those precious consolations which 
the Christian heart seeks and finds at the 
Manger of the Divine Child in Bethlehem, 
or before the Cross of the Lord of Glory on 
Mount Calvary. 

No : the Divinity of Jssus is not divinity 
in the sense oi Socinianism. It is no mere 
manifestation, whether of the highest human 
goodness or of the noblest of Divine gifts. 
It IS not merely a Divine presence vouch- 
safed to the soul ; it is not merely an inter- 
communion of the soul and God, albeit 
maintained even ceaselessly — maintained in 
its fulness from moment to moment. Such 
indeed was the high grace of our Lord's 
sinless Humanity, but that grace was not 
itself His Divinity. For a work of grace, 
however beautiful and perfect, is one thing ; 
an Uncreated Divine Essence is another. . . . 
Most true indeed it is that the perfect 
holiness which shone forth from our JLord's 
Human Life, has led thousands of souls to 
perceive the truth of His essential Grodhead. 
When once it is seen that His moral great- 
ness is really unique, it is natural to seek 
and to accept, as a basis of this greatness, 
His poss ess ion of a unique relationship to the 
Fountain of all goodness. Thus the Sermon 
on the Mount leads us naturally on to those 
discourses in St. John's Gospel in which 
CHRiSTim veils His Essential Oneness with the 
Father. But the ethical premiss b not to be 
confused with the ontdogical conclusion. . . . 

No : Jrbub Christ is not divine in the 
sense of Arins. . . . Ascribe to the Christ 
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of Arius an antiquity as remote as vou will 
from the age of the Incarnation, place him 
at a height as high as any you can conceive, 
above the highest archangel ; still what, 
after all, is ttus ancient, tins super-angelic 
being but a creature who had a beginning, 
and who, if the Author of his existence 
should so will, may yet cease to be ? Such 
a being, however exalted, is parted from the 
Divine Essence by a fathomless chasm ; 
whereas the Christ of Catholic Christendom 
is internal to That Essence ; He is of one Sub- 
stance with the Father — 6/iooi^tot rf Ilarp^ : 
and in this sense, as distinct from any other. 
He is properly and literally Divine. . . . 

When we say that Jesus Christ is God, 
we mean that in the Man Christ Jesus, the 
Second of the Persons in the Godhead, One 
in Essence with the First and with the Third, 
vouchsafed to become Incarnate. 

Rev, Canon Liddon {Abridged from the 
first of the Author** Bampton Lecture*, 
"On the Divinity of Our Lvrd.") 

JESUS CHRIST— His Dtyinlty in the Con- 
BdonsnesB of the Indlvldiial Believer. 

I, out of my own experience, am able to 
witness that Jesus Christ is True God. 
I will be no epicure ; I know full well and 
have found what the name Jesus hath 
done for me. It is indeed well spoken and 
the plain tnith where we sing in the psalm : 
God layeth a burden upon us, but He helpeth 
us also ; we have a God That helpeth, and 
a Lord of Lords That delivereth from death ; 
therefore (by GoD*s grace) no troubles, no 
tribulations, or other creature whatsoever, 
shall separate me from Christ. I have 
oftentimes been so near death that I thought 
verily now must I die, . . . but always He 
mennfully put life into me, refreshcMi and 
comforted me. Therefore, let us use dili- 
gence only to keep Him, althou|^ the devil 
were never so wicked and crarhr, and the 
world never so evil and false. Let whatso- 
ever will or can befall me, I will surely cleave 
by my sweet Saviour Christ Jesus, for in 
Him am I baptized ; I neither can do nor 
know anything, but only what He hath 
taught me. But truly it is a very great 
and difficult art, whereunto appertains much 
and manifold trials and experiences, when 
one from his heart can name Christ a Lord 
and a God that delivereth from death. 

Martin Luther {CoUoquia), 

JESUS OHEIBT— Els Hnmaiiltj. 

And the Word vas made fieth, and dtcdt 
among um {and we hehdd His gloiy, the glory 
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at of the Ordy-BegoUtn of tht Father), full of 
grace and trtkh. St, John I 14. 

Who for U8 men and for our talvation came 
doumfrom heaven, And wot incarnate hy the 
Hdy Ghott of the Virgin Mary, And vxu 
nuide man, Nicene Creed. 

JESUS CHRIST— His Hnmaalty : Glory of. 

Having declared that we were made aons 
of God, and having shown in what manner, 
namely, by the Word having been made 
Fleah, the Evangelist again mentions another 
advantage which we gain from this same 
circamstance. What is it ? We hehdd Bis 
ghry, the glory at of the Only-Begotten of the 
Fathbb ; which we could not have beheld, 
had it not been shown to us by means of a 
body like to our own. For if the men of old 
time could not even bear to look upon the 
glorified coimtenanoe of Moses, who partook 
of the same nature with us, if that just man 
needed a veil which might shade over the 
purity of his glory, and show to them the 
face of their prophet mild and gentle : how 
could we creatures of clay and earth have 
endured the imveiled Godhead, which is un- 
approachable even by the powers above? 
Wnerefore He tabernacled among us, that 
we might be able with much fearlessness to 
approach Him, speak to, and converse with 
Him. But what means the glory at of the 
Only-Begotten of the Father ? . . . The expres- 
sion ai does not in this place belong to simi- 
larity or comparison, but to confirmation and 
unquestionable definition, as though he said, 
" We beheld glory, such as it was becoming 
and likely that He should possess, Who is the 
Only-Begotten and true Son of God, the 
King of all." . . . Often, when any have 
seen a king richly decked, and glittering on 
all sides with precious stones, and are after- 
wards describing to others the beauty, the 
ornaments, the splendour, they enimierate 
as much as they can — the glowing tint of the 
purple robe, the size of the jewels, the white- 
ness of the mules, the gold about the yoke, 
the soft and shining couch. But when, after 
enumerating these things, and other things 
besides these, they cannot, say what they 
will, give a full idea of the splendour, they 
immediately bring in, " But why say much 
about it ? Once for all. He was like a king ; " 
not desiring by the expression "like" to show 
that he of whom they say this retemJtlet a 
king, but that he it a real king. Just so 
now the Evangelist has put the word as, 
desiring to represent the transcendent nature 
and incomparable excellence of His glory. 

St, ChrytotUm (Of» St, John), 
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JESUS CHRIST— His Hnmaalty: Its Pre- 
eminence. 
Having said that the Word voat made fleth, 
that is, Man, and having brought Him down 
to brotherhood with things made and in 
bondage, the Evangelist preserves even thus 
His Divine dignity intact, and shows Him 
again full of the own Natiure of the Father 
inherent to Him. For the Divine Nature 
has truly stability in itself, not enduring to 
suffer change to aught else, but rather always 
unvar3ring and abiding in its own endow- 
ments. Hence, even though the Evangelist 
says that the Word wu nuule Jleth, he yet 
a£Srms that It was not overcome by the in- 
firmities of the flesh, nor fell from Its pristine 
might and glory, when It clad Itself in our 
frail and inglorious body. For we saw, he 
says, Hit glory surpassing that of others, and 
such as one may confess befits the Only-Be- 
gotten Son of God the Father ; for fuU 
was He of grace and truth. For if one looks 
at the choir of the saints, and meastu-es the 
things that are wondrously achieved by each, 
one will with reason marvel and be delighted 
at the good things that belong to each, and 
will surely say tlutt they are fiUed with glory 
from God. But the Divines and witnesses 
say that they have teen the glory and grace of 
the Only-Begotten, not competing with that of 
the r^ but very far surpassing it, and 
mounting up by mcomparable excellences, 
having no measured grace, as though another 
gave it, but perfect and true as in the 
Perfect, that is, not imported nor supplied 
from without in the way of accession, but 
essentially inexistent, and the fruit of the 
Father's essential Property passing natu- 
rally to the Son Who is of Him. 

St. Cyril {On ^, John). 

JESUS CHRIST— His Humanity : Reality of 
onr LORD'S Human Body. 
The Catholic doctrine of Christ's Divinity 
in no degree interferes with or overshadows the 
oomplemental truth of His perfect Manhood. 
. . . The Grospel narrative exhibits Jesus as 
the Son of Man, while yet it draws us on by 
an irresistible attraction to contemplate that 
Higher Nature which was the seat of His 
eternal Personality. The superhuman char- 
acter of some most important details of the 
Grospel histoiT does not disturb the broad 
scope of that history as being the record of a 
Human Life, with Its physical and mental 
affinities to our own daily experience. The 
great Subject of the Grospel narratives has a 
true human Body. He is conceived in the 
womb of a human Mother. He is by her 
brought forth into the world ; He is fed at 
her breast during infancy. As an Infant, 
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He is made to undergo the painftd rite of 
circumcisioxL He is a Babe in swaddling- 
clothes, lying in a manger. He is nursed in 
the arms of the aged Simeon. His bodily 
growth is traced up to His attaining the age 
of twelve, and from that point to manhood. 
His presence at the marriage-feast in Cana, 
at the great entertainment in the house of 
Levi, and at the table of Simon the Pharisee ; 
the supper which He shared at Bethany 
with the friend whom He had raised from 
the grave, the Paschal festival which He 
desired so earnestly to eat before He suffered, 
the bread and fish of which He partook 
before the eyes of His disciples in the early 
dawn on the shore of the Lake of Galilee, 
even after His Resurrection — ^are witnrases 
that He came, like one of ourselves, ** eating 
and drinking." When He is recorded to 
have taken no food during the forty days of 
^he Temptation, this implies the contrast 
presented by His ordinary habit. Indeed, 
fie seemed to the men of His day much 
more dependent on the physical supports of 
life than the great ascetic who had preceded 
fiim. He knew by experience what are the 
pangs of hunger, after the forty days* fast in 
tile wilderness, and in a lesser degree, as 
may be supposed, when walking into Jeru- 
salem on the Monday before His Passion. 
The profoimd spiritual sense of His re- 
demptive cry, "i ihirttj" uttered while He 
was hanging on the Cross, is not obscured, 
wh^i its primaiy literal meaning, that while 
dying He actually endured that well-nigh 
sharpest form of bodily suffering, is explicitly 
recoenised. His deep sleep on the Sea of 
Galilee in a little bark which the waves 
threatened momentarily to engulf, and His 
sitting down at the well of Jacob, through 
great exhaustion produced by a long Joiumey 
on foot from Judea, proved that He was 
subject at times to the depression of extreme 
fatigue. And, not to dwell at length upon 
those particular references to the several 
facts of His bodily frame which occur in 
Holy Scripture, it is obvious to note that 
the evangelical account of His physical 
Sufferings, of His Death, of His Burial, and 
of the Wounds in His Hands and Feet and 
Side after His Resurrection, are so many 
emphatic attestations to the fact of His true 
and full participation in the material side of 
our common nature. 

Bev. Canon Liddon {Bampton Lectures). 

JESUB OHBIBT— HlB Hnmaalty : Reality of 
our LORD'S Hunan BonL 

Equally explicit and vivid is the witness 
which Soipture affords to the true Himian 
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Soul of our Blessed Lord. Its general 
movements are not less spontaneous, nor do 
Its affections flow less freely, because no 
sinful impulse finds a place in It, and each 
pulse of Its moral and mental Life is in 
conscious harmony with, and subjection to, 
an all-holy Will. Jesus rejoices in spirit on 
hearing of the spread of the kingdom of 
heaven among the simple and the poor : He 
beholds the young ruler, and forthwith loves 
him. He loves Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus with a common, yet, as seems to be 
implied, with a discriminating affection. His 
Eye on one occasion betrays a sudden move- 
ment of deliberate anger at the hardness of 
heart which could steel itself against truth 
by maintaining a dogged silence. The scat- 
tered and fainting multitude melts Him to 
compassion : He sheds tears of torrow at the 
grave of Lazarus, and at the sight of the 
city which has rejected His Love. In con- 
templating His approaching Passion and the 
ingratitude of the traitor- Apostle, His soul is 
shaken by a vehement agitation which He 
does not conceal from His disciples. In the 
garden of Gethsemane He wills to enter into 
an agony of amazement and dejection. His 
mental sufferings are so keen and piercing 
that His tender frame gives way beneath 
the trial, and He sheds His Blood before 
they nail Him to the Cross. His Human 
Will consciously submits itself to a Higher 
Will, and He learns obedience by the discip- 
line of pain. He carries His dependence 
still further : He is habitually subject to 
His parents ; He recognises the fiscal regula- 
tions of a pagan state ; He places Hin[iself in 
the hands of His enemies ; He is crucified 
through weakness. If an Apostle teaches 
that all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge are hidden in Him, an Evangelist re- 
cords that He increases in wisdom as He 
increases in stature. Conformably with 
these representations, we find Him as Man 
expressing creaturely dependence upon God 
by prayer. He rises up a great while before 
day at Capernaum, and departs into a soli- 
ta^ place, that He maypass the hours in 
uninterrupted devotion. He offers to Heaven 
strong ciying with tears in Grethsemane ; He 
intercedes majestically for His whole re- 
deemed Church in the Paschal supper-room ; 
He asks pardon for His Jewish and Gentile 
murderers at the very moment of His Cruci- 
fixion ; He resigns His departing Spirit into 
His Father's Hands. 

Thus, as one Apostle teaches, He took a 
Body of Flesh, and His whole Humanity 
both of Soul and Body shared in the sinless 
infirmities which belong to our common 
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nature. To deny this fundamental truth, 
" that Jksus Christ m come in the FUthj" is, 
in the judgment of another Apostle, the 
mark of the Deceiver, of the Antichrist. 

Ibid. 

JESUS CHRIST ~Hl8 Divine and Human 

Naturei. 

Who^ being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God; btU made 
Jlinuelf o/no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a dervant, and vxu mxtde in the 
likeneu of men, PhU. ii. 6, 7. 

At the reasonable 9oul and JUth it one man, 
90 God and man it omt ChriMt. 

Athanoiian Creed. 



Therefore GJon the Word Himself is 
Christ from Mary, God and Man ; not 
some other Christ, but One and the Same ; 
He before ages from the Father, He too in 
the last times from the Virgin ; invisible 
before even to the holy powers of heaven, 
visible now because of His being one with 
the Man who is visible ; seen, I say, not in 
His Invisible Godhead, but in the operation 
of the Godhead through the Human Body 
and Whole Man, which He has renewed by 
appropriation to Himself. To Him be the 
adoration and the worship, Who was before, 
and now is, and ever shiall be, even to all 
ages. Amen. 

St, Athanatiut {Against the Ariant). 

JESUS CHRIST — His Divine and Human 
Natures, how to l>e Conceived ot 

Do not misconceive, lest in vour heart ye 
make idols. Human form, lineaments of 
human limbs, shape of human flesh, these 
things of sense which strike the eye ; stature 
and motions of the body, the office of the 
tongue, distinctions of soimds — do not go 
about to conceive these in that Trinitt, save 
only as concerning the form of a servant, 
which the Only-Begotten SoN took upon 
Him when the Word was made flesh, that 
It might dwell in us. There indeed I forbid 
thee not, O human infirmiW, to conceive 
what thou knowest ; nay, I even compel 
thee. If the faith in thee be true, such con- 
ceive thou Christ to be ; howbeit of the 
Virgin Maiy : not as He is of God the 
Father, conceive thou Him to be such ! He 
was an infant, He grew as man, walked as 
man, hungered, thirsted as man, slept as 
man ; in fine, suffered as man, was hanged 
upon the tree, put to death, buried as man ; 
in the same form He rose again, in the same 
form before the eyes of the disciples He 
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ascended into heaven, in the same form He 
will come to judgment. For it is the express 
voice of the Angels : He thcJl to come in like 
manner at ye have teen Him go into heaven. 
When, therefore, thou thinkest of the form 
of a servant in Christ, think of the human 
shape, if there be faith in thee : but when 
thou thinkest of this, In the beginning wot the 
Word, and the Word vxit with God, and the 
Word wat God, perish from thy heart all 
notion of human figiure ! be it all driven 
away from thy thoughts, whatever is bounded 
by corporeal limitation, whatever is by space 
of plaoe contained, or no matter in how vast 
dimensions of bulk diffused ; from thine 
heart let such a figment perish utterly ! 
Conceive, if thou canst, the beauty of wis- 
dom ; represent to thy mind the beauty of 
righteousness. Is it form ? is it stature ? is 
it colour ? It is none of these, and yet it is ; 
it hath being ; for had it not being, it could 
neither be loved nor deservedly praised, 
neither loved nor praised could it be held in 
the heart and life. But now men become 
wise ; whence should they become so, if 
Wisdom were not? But then, O man, if 
thine own wisdom thou canst not see with 
eyes of flesh, nor with such imagination con- 
ceive as corporeal things are conceived withal, 
dost thou presume to thrust upon the Wisdom 
of €rOD the bodily form of man ? 

St, Augustine {On St, John). 

JESUS CHRIST— His Divine and Human 
Natures, bow Manifested. 

Two natures met in our Redesmieb, and 
while the properties of each remained, so 
great a unity was made of either substance, 
that from the time that the Word was made 
flesh in the Viigin's womb, we may neither 
think of Him as God without this, which is 
man ; nor as man without This, which is God. 
Each nature certifies its own reality under 
distinct actions, but neither disjoins itself 
from connection with the other. Nothing is 
wanting from either towards other ; there is 
entire Uttleness in majesty, entire majesty in 
littleness ; unity does not introduce confu- 
sion, nor does propriety divide unity. There 
is one thing passible, another inviolable, yet 
His is the contumely Whose is the glory. 
He is in infirmity Who is in power; the 
Same is both capable and conqueror of death. 
God then did take on Him whole man, and 
so knit Himself into him and him into Him- 
self, in pity and in power, that either nature 
was in other, and neither in the other lost its 
own propriety. {Serm, 54.) . . . 

Hie birth of the flesh is a manifestation of 
human nature, the bearing of the Viigin a 
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token of Divine Power. Hie infancy of a 
little one is shown in the lowlinen of the 
cradle, the greatnen of the Highest is pro- 
daimed by tiie voices of angels. He has the 
mdiments of men Whom Herod impiously 
plots to loll. He is the Lord of all Whom 
the Magi delight suppliantly to adore. To 
hunger, thirst, wear^, and sleep are evidently 
human ; but to satisfy five thousand on five 
loaves, and to give the Samaritan living 
water, ... to walk on the sea and the feet 
not to sink, and to lay the tossing waves 
with a rebuke, is unambiguously Divine. 
{£p. 28.) SL Leo, 

JESUS CHRIBT— His DlTtna and Hnman 
Natures Distinct hv% United in the 
Person of the WORD. 

The whole perfect and complete nature of 
man was assumed by the Wobd, by Him 
Who was '* conceived and bom " of a woman, 
and so made man. And seeing the Divine 
Nature which He had before could never 
cease to be what before It was, nor ever be- 
come what before It was not : therefore He 
Who was God before by the Divine Nature 
Which He had, was in this Incarnation made 
Man by that human nature which He then 
assumed; and so really and truly was both GrOD 
and Man. And thus the third article of the 
Creed, from the conjunction with the second, 
teacheth us no less than the Two Natures 
really distinct in Christ Incarnate. . . . 

Seeing then He Which was ** conceived" 
was "^tke only Son of God," and that **only 
Son" Begotten of the Substance of the 
Father, and so always subsisted in the 
Divine Nature ; seeing by the same Concep- 
tion He was made truly Bian, and conse- 
quentiy assumed a human nature ; seeing 
these Two Natures cannot be made one either 
by oommixtion or by conversion, and yet 
there can be but one Christ subsisting in 
them both, because that only Son is He 
Whidi was conceived and bom — it foUoweth 
that the union which was not made in the 
Nature was made in the Person of the Word ; 
that is, it was not so made that out of both 
natures one only should result, but only so, 
that to One Person no other should be added. 
Bishop Pearson {On the Creed). 

JESUS CHRIST— His Divine and Rmnaa 
Natures an Unsearchahle Mystery. 

The Humanity of Christ is a great Mys- 
tery, which by human wit and reason is not 
to be uttered nor searched out, where GrOD, 
the Highest Majesty, hath united our flesh 
unto Himself. . . . For when we are to 
bring the Two Natures In Christ (the Divine 
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and Human) into one Person, then human 
wit, wisdom, sense, reason, and understand- 
ing, do startle, and say, How can this be ? 
I understand it not. No thanks unto thee 
for this confession, for it is not written to 
that end and puxpoee that thou shouldest 
understand and comprehend it with thy 
natural sense, wit, and wisdom, but thou 
must yield thyself captive, and believe the 
word of the Gospel through the operation of 
the Holt Ghost, and give God the honour, 
that He is true. Martin Luther {CoUoquia). 

JESU S CH MST— His Human Kanifestation : 
CHRIST the Centre of Hnmanity. 

There is an intellect awakening thought 
correlative to that of the diversity of hu- 
manity which I cannot but think was stirred 
in the mind of Christ — the thought of the 
unity of the race. . . . Thisimity of humanity, 
so broken, so imperfect — this great idea — 
where is it realised perfectly ? And out of 
the depths of Christ's Divine and human 
consciousness came the answer : It is realised 
in Me. All that is human meets in Me. I 
am the centre where all the diverse and 
converging lines of humanity meet. I am 
the race. This is no fancy. He assumed 
the title of the ** Son of Man." No one has 
ever dared but He to style Himself thus 
absolutely man ; no one has ever felt himself 
thus the realised ideal of humanity, the re- 
presentative of the whole race to itself, the 
representative of the whole race to God. 
Rev. Stopford A, Brooke, M.A. {Sermon*), 



One of the greatest paintersof the devoutest 
period of the Middle Age, a man who, as men 
said, used to kneel and pray till the angels 
came to him to be painted, . . . that greatest 
of painters — Fra Angelico da Fiesole — in 
some of his most beautiful pictures, has, 
amidst a multitude of exquisitely-pencilled 
faces combined in groups, made each face 
of vairing expression, but each expressive 
gaze of joy and thankfulness steadily fixed 
upon one central figure — the figure of the 
Redeemer. And the Redeemer, while not 
apparently gazing directly at any one of them, 
yet with an expression of exoeecung joy raises 
His hands in benediction over alL It is 
only a figure of a real fact — a fact that our 
Redeemer, the Head of Creation, recognised, 
cannot be happy except as recognising. It 
is only an artistic statement of the truth, 
that to raise our natures to the realisation of 
His own central Life (that we may accept 
Him as the Centre of all we do), to lift up 
these natures into their true dignity, ... is 
nothing else than the joy of Jesus for which 
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He "endured the Cross, and despised the 
shame." Rtv, W. J. Knox-LitUe 

( Characterittict). 

JESUS CHRIST— His Hnman Manifestation : 
Its Cosmopolitan Cliaracter. 

The cosmopolitan Hmnanity of Chbibt 
commends itself to ns as the only humanity 
consistent with Deity. If God ever became 
manifest in the flesh, such a humanity would 
be most congruous. As GrOD is no respecter 
of persons, it follows that GrOD, even veiled 
in flesh, can be of no nationality. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, the Incarnation, we cannot 
but admit that the Manhood of Jssus was 
Godlike in its cosmopolitan character as 
well as in its freedom from sin, its wisdom, 
its goodness, and the impression of reverence 
which it leaves on the mind. If GrOD ever 
became Man, it is just such a Man that 
would be most consistent with Deity. Set 
aside the difficulty of human reason, and the 
mind is satisfied with the congruity. Is it 
unreasonable to ask this much ? We think 
not ; for it is no more than we ask for a belief 
in God at all. Omnipotence, eternity, self- 
existence, baffle himian wisdom to imder- 
stand — not only stretch beyond its grasp, 
but in many things cross it, contradict it, so 
that we ask of reason no more in the mystery 
of the Incarnation than in the mystery of 
Deity. In both cases it is plain that reason 
must succiunb, and in both cases the alter- 
native of no God, no Christ, is beset with 
difficulties still more opposed to reason. This 
cosmopolitan character of ** The Man Christ 
Jesus " is worthy of attention. Mahomet 
was wholly Arabian, and much of his teach- 
ing is only suited to his own or some cognate 
people. All the world could not be faithful 
Moslems. So of Brahma and Buddha, they 
were intensely Eastern ; and although much 
of their teaching would be good for the whole 
family of man, it would not be possible for 
all nations of the earth to be their faithful 
disciples. The same may be said of the 
Mosaic religion. It could not possibly be 
universal. To give only one example of its 
exclusiveness out of many. It would not be 
possible for all the nations of the world to 
appear in the Jewish temple and city of 
Jerusalem to keep the annual feasts. With 
Christ it is otherwise ; every nation of the 
earth might be Christian ; tnere is not one 
single institution, precept, or practice which 
every nation of the world might not make its 
own. Christ was a Jew only in " the acci- 
dent'* of His birth ; in all other respects He 
was " The Son of Man." 

Rev. Professor Brewer 
{Guide to Christian Evidences). 
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JESUS CHRIST— His Human Hanifestation 
as it may hare presented Iteelf to the 
First Believers. 

Had we known the Lord Jesus as He 
was, and all His neatness and gloiy, and all 
that was to betide Him, and His resurrec- 
tion, and His ascension, even then, when He 
sat with us at meat, and went in and out 
with us throughout the villages of Galilee ; I 
say, had we known even &en that Jesus 
was to be raised from the dead and to sit at 
the right hand of God, methinks we could 
not have loved Him so dearly, nor have 
spoken with Him so familiarly, nor have 
questioned Him so freely, revealing unto 
Him all our infirmities, and trusting Him as 
a friend, yea, loving Him as a vezy Son of 
Man, even one of ourselves. 

But the Lord so ordained it that we 
should come to Jesus as to a great and good 
man, becoming infected with His spirit and 
imbued with the love of Him as of a mortal 
being ; and then, when He had caught our 
hearts as it were by guile, so that He had 
made Himself now needful unto us even as 
the very breath of our lives, then began He 
to say tmto us, " Whom say ye that I, the 
Son of Man, am?" And lo, trying our 
hearts, we began to perceive that this same 
Son of Man, who had so given life to our 
souls, could be none other ^an the very Son 
of the living God. 

Hence it came to pass that, when He 
departed from us, and when we felt a void 
in our hearts, and when we questioned our- 
selves what it was that we had lost, and 
what it was that we most loved, and trusted, 
and revered, yea, also, and whi^t it was we 
most worshipped as Divine; then behold, 
searching our hearts, we found that there 
was nothing in heaven above, nor in the 
earth beneath, nor in the waters imder the 
earth, no, nor in the host above the heavens, 
that could compare with Jesus of Nazareth. 
And so it was that, when we worshipped 
Him as the Son, it seemed not unto us as if 
we were honouring Him by calling Him 
God ; but (if I may speak as a child) it 
seemed rather as though we were striving to 
honour God by saying that GrOD was one 
with Jesus. For saying this seemed all one 
with saying that GrOD was Love. 

Therefore if any one put this question 
unto me, "Why believest thou not that 
Romulus is GrOD, and Liber, and Amphi- 
araus, and Ellas, and Enoch (who all are 
said to have escaped death), and yet thou 
believest that Jesus of Nazareth is God ? " 
my answer is this, that I believe Jssus to be 
God, first, because God is Love and Jssus 
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it Love ; McondJy, became Gon in might 
and JtsCH is nuKht ; luid Iwtly, because if 
Jcaus waa not inJeed Divine, then must He 
needa tutve been a, pour deluded creature, 
unfit and unable to dci any great work 
for the children of men. For cert^nl]', 
albeit He was the mort biunble and lovly of 
men, jet did He ever ipeak of Himulf, not 
at one of man; redeemers, but aa the Rk- 
DDntKH of men, the Refuge of the wretcheil, 
the Porgiver of aino, the Source of life and 
troth. 

Philoehriilai : Mrnuiiri of a 
DucipU of lite Lord. 



By becoming Man, our SATIonB wjm ca- 
pable of becoming the most complete and 
engaging pattern of vtrtue to man. The 
example of the invjutble God might seem too 
high and too remote from our view. The 
examples of men nere all, in one respect or 
another, fault; and likelv to mislead ns. 
Bnt our blemed Savjoub, by jmning in His 

11 peiBon perfection with hninanil;, gives ns 
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them 

at doing no too. according to our power. He 
wu " in all point! tempted like an we are, 
yet without lin," to leave ui an eiample 
that we should follow Hii >tepi. But in 
particular He has set iia the highest example 
of that excellent virtue, humility, that ever 
was or could be ; to Uiii intent, that the 
Mune mind might be in ua which waa in Him, 
who, " being in the form of Goi), took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and was mado in 
the likenera of men." Of mutual love also 
He hath set befoie us the most amiable pat- 
tern, by Hi* amazing proof of His love to 
mankind. He who was rich in all the glories 
of God became " poor for our sakes, t^t we 
through Hia poverty mi^t become rich " in 
heaviml; blesmngs. Re who was exempted 
from all suffering suffered eveiy terrible 
thing in life and death for our good. Surely 
these are powerful motives, both to give -up 
and to do, and to undergo whatever we are 
caUed to for oor brethren, and to " love one 
another aa He hath loved \a." Hia resigna- 
tion likewise. Hia meekness, Hia zeal. His 
pmdenoe — every one of Hia virtues (and His 
whole character waa oompnied of virtues) are 
most useful leawma, derived from His appear- 
ing in our nature, that in a veiy peculiar 
manner command our attention and require 
onr imitation. 

ThomatSfdxr, ArrhhiAop of CanUrbart/ 
(■7S8). 
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When I think of Ckbist, when I vien 
Him aa Ho is in the Gospel, I see Him in 
two prime relations. One aa an expression 
of Gon to us, and one as on expression of 
man to us. I thos see Him as God onJ 
Man. As an expression of God lo us, He is 
an eipression of goodness : He ia an asser- 
tion of high law— of spirit, ■*. e., of that 
which is not tnuisient, but fixed — high, glori- 
ous, and eternal. He is a reflection of tim 
most exalted being — of the exercise of perfect 
and unmixed principle. He is a standard, 
not of the animal, but of the intellectual and 
mo^al^^)f pure love, of pure mind, of love in 
action. He is the assertion that " God ia 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all." 
That Ino&matioD saya to eveir human being, 
God is jour Father ; God ia love. Then, a 
a Man subject to all mortal contingency—!: 
a condition far below the average, in a con 
dition, indeed, beyond which we cannot con 
ceive one of greater trial and disadvuitage 
his life expresses a perfect conformity t 
moral law. He is moral law in action. H 
is obedience to ever; inirtinct of goodness of 
wliidi we have an; conception. Evei; part 
□f out being finds there Its full and honnoni- 
ouB development. That life is a consistency, 
a unit, in mind unequalled, in spirit trans- 
cendent, in action glorious. It there is any 
freedom from b'>dily infirmity, it ia there. 
If there ia any grandeur in intellectnal 
vigour, it ia there, U therre is any beauty in 
moral perfection, it is there. If this being 
involve the possession of multiplied pon 
—of varied relation^ dvil, socoal, domestic — 
of complicated providenoes^we End them 
all hannonioua in Christ. If faculties rela- 
tiiMS, and providences, imply self-denial and 
sacrifioe, we see in Him not only that self- 
denial and sacrifice are not contrary to good- 
neas, but directly of its esatnce — at once 
cause and effect. If faculties, relatjona, and 
providences imply a progress in knowledge, 
in subjection of self to wisdom, an end of 
ignorance, strife, and sin, a ^rtection of 
Boeicty— in short, a perfection in man — wO 
find it all in Christ, We see in Him man- 
hood restored to, reconciled with, an Omni- 
potent God. He came here to tell ua who 
and what God is. Being here, He tella ua 
what the perfect man is. Having been here 
lo tel! ua of God, He went back to "' 
FATKEn to tell God of us. He stands in 
majesty of a perfect manhood, having kept 
all law; "making intercession for us," 
pleading with Omnipol«noo to delay and 
wait till this race alull be restored to the 
perfection of Hia likeness. This ia ChbihT, 
God and Man. Tbut does He bring 
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God to us. Thus does He take us up to 

God. 

Rev, Odavius Perinchief {The American Pid- 

pit of the Day, "The FUd and the 

Shepherd "). 



The difficulty which we chiefly feel in 
dealing with the character of Christ, as it 
unfolded itself before men, arises from its 
absolute perfection. On this very account it 
is less fitted to arrest observation. A single 
excellence unusually developed, though in 
the neighbourhood of great faults, is instantly 
and universally attractive. Perfect sym- 
metry, on the other hand, does not startle, 
and is hidden from conmion and casual ob- 
servers. But it is this which belongs 
emphatically to the Christ of the GospeU, 
and we distinguish in Him at each moment 
that precise manifestation which is most 
natural and most right. 

/o/m T<mng, LL.D. (Christ of Jlistory), 

It was the humiliation of a God to take 
our nature at all ; it was the humiliation of 
a man to crucify that nature daily. He 
knew what sages had failed to see, that it 
was loftiest when lowest ; that as it sank to 
humbleness it rose in glory. And thus the 
model of all He taught, Hmiself , " tiie first- 
bom from the dead." He soared to heaven 
with a spirit lowly as the grave He left; 
thus beats there, at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, a human heart, the heart 
of an enthroned King, softly subdued to 
mercy, meekly patient. 

Rev. W. Archer BuOer, 

JESUS CHRIST— HlB Human Manifestation 
lias Changed the Nature of Sorrow. 

A Man of Sorrows ; and this acquaint- 
anceship was sought and formed for our 
sakes, because no man knew what to do 
with Grief. She had been walking up and 
down in the earth for thousands of years. 
She first appeared in the Garden of Eden ; 
she stood forth from behind the fatal tree, 
and emerged from those bounds which, 
before the first offence, she had never dared 
to cross ; and ever since she has been going 
about and haunting men. When Christ 
b^an His pilgrimage He met her and she 
met Him, and they looked oae another in 
the face, and she never left Him. He was 
" acquainted with grief." And through this 
acquai n ta n ceship, it would seem, as happens 
when a lower nature feels the influence of a 
higher, that she became changed. She had 
had been hard and cold ; she became tender 
and gentle. She had been tyrannical and 
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imperious, but under the influence of that 
Divine Companion she lost her old harshness 
and severity, and seemed to do her work 
with a half reluctance. We cannot tell how 
it happened, but Grief, through her acquaint- 
anceship and familiarity with the Son of 
Man, became a new creature. In her were 
seen a certain softness and pensiveness which 
she never had before, for her form became 
altered and her footsteps light, until she 
seemed to breathe forth a wondrous benedic- 
tion while she walked with Him. Doubtless, 
it was His influence that worked the change ; 
it was He who turned that scourge of etDaH 
cords which she had carried from time im- 
memorial into a cross, and gave to her eyes 
that tender look which seems to say, " I do 
not willingly afflict nor grieve you, O chil- 
dren of men." Thus they went through the 
world hand in hand, until He went out of it 
by the gate of the grave, tasting death for 
every man. And Grief has been acting ever 
since as one of His ministers, and represent- 
ing Him, and doing the works of mercy in 
His kingdom. She has given to men in 
these days more than she ever took away. 
She is a dispenser, and not a spoiler. Her 
hands are fiill of goodly gifts, and though 
her discipline be {Sinful, yet it is ever mer- 
ciful, and, as a gentle iJ^oner, she offen 
and bestows, wherever faith and love dispose 
the heart to receive them, sure and perfect 
pledges of eternal blessing and gloiy. 

Rev, Morgan dSjc, S.T.D,, Rector of 
Trinity Churchy New York 

{Sermons, JDoctrinal and Practical), 

JESUS CHRIST— Hli Human Uanlfestation 
in Perfect Sympathy with our Humanity. 

Jesus had an ear open for every tone of 
wail, a heart ready to respond to every 

ries of need. Specially the Rsdkemsb <^ 
soul. He was yet as emphatically the 
"Saviour of the body." He taught the 
people, but He did not neglect to multiply 
the loaves and fishes. The peculiar need of 
the woman, the father's cry of anguish, the 
infant's ciy of helplessness, the wail of 
oppression and the shriek of pain — all were 
heard by Him, and none were heard in vain. 
. . . We find in the Son of Man the pattern 
of our himianity. His bosom was to man- 
kind what the ocean is to the world. Hie 
ocean has its own mighty tide, but it re- 
ceives and responds to, in exact proportion, 
the tidal influences of every estuary and 
river and small creek which pours into its 
bosom. So it was in Chbist; His bosom 
heaved with the tides of our humanity ; but 
every separate sorrow, pain, and joy gave its 
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jmlutiiHU, and receired back influence from 
'Che sea of Hia being. 

- Sev. pTtderick W. RoUHion [Strmont). 



Tbe birth and life of CHHiaT gave rise to 
Tiew emotions, and net in pla; new trains of 
inqtiiry. The awe Chbibt'8 presence inspired 
^vaa original ; the weight of His unsceptred 
authority had no precedent. The firee He 
kindled in the conscience burnt with an un- 
vonted energy ; the light He let in on tbe 
"-■-"- -' a now star. His re«t 
; with a net 
He entrenched Hiir 

■enae, so that men were uncertain whether 
they heard Him or their own conscience. 
The sight of His miracles, the majeety at His 
person, the profound mi^Bteries encircling it, 
the blending of tbe finite and the infinite, 
have descended on tbe human brain like 
troubling angels, and given wings of fire to 
thought and aspiration. In tboae thirtj- 
tiiree years the world ripened fast. Messiah 
found a spring, He left a harvest. During 
those yean a new quantity was added to 
hurnanity, and a new element inserted into 
history. A fresh factor began to work be- 
hind human conacioaanesa. 

Bat although Chhist'b birth gave man a 
■inleas Brother and a conquering Lokd ; 
although ChbIBT's life girt our world with 
light ; although His teaching sowed the earth 
with truths that, like tbe mustard seed, are 
destined to become the greatest of all trees 
and dig their roots through the dust of worn- 
out systems ; although His death overthrew 
tin altan and opened a way between man 
and God, Kill the bestowment of His goods, 
tbe distribution of the talents, depended on 
His aacension, and fallowed His departure 
for the " far country." The departure and 
abaence if Chkist are tbe Church's wealth 
and power. Rtt. Jama SliHijtg 

{Tht Staardthip iif Lift). 
JBSnS GSU8T '^ Hla DiounAtloii : da 



Aid tkt anffil arUKtred and xUd unto her. 
The Jloly GhoMt ^laii come tgxnt thee, and the 
JKHMT of the Higheit ^atl orenliadiyK thee: 
Aerrfore alto that kolg thing Khich ihaB be 
bum qf thee ihaU be called " The Son of Ood." 
St. iufa L 35- 

Se«k not tbe cause, for 'Us not in thy reach, 
I Of all tbe truths pnmhetjc volumea leach, 
' Thnar ■■ iMin>t thinm " ' 
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a rash explore the depths that lie 
lA Jtale Sealiger. 

Without entering upon any dogmatic con- 
troversy, we will content ouraelves with 
eatabli^ing that the miraculous conception 
of .IraOB [everywhere implied in the New 
Testament, even where it is not formally 
stated) is an enential part of Christian doc 
trine. He who is to be the Head of a new 
race, which it to be at once Divine and human 
—the realisation, that is to uy. of its primi- 
tive type— cannot be simply one of the links 
irf the long ehMn of natural generations, all 
tainted with the eril which has, as it were, 
become incorporated in a fallen race. It ia 
impossible that He sbeuld save humanity if 
He has to eay with David, "I was conceived 
in sin." We mu<t make, aa it were, a new 
beginning ; and the second Adam cannot 
destroy the work of the first except on con- 
dition that He be not of bis descent. He 
must be bom of a woman and assume a 
truly human nature ; but it is equallv eaaen- 
tial that the active cause of His earthly being 
be not a corrupt humanity, but the Divine 
and creative principle. When the Angel 
Gabriel, having announced the miraculoui 
conception to Mary, with that sublime chas- 
tity which belongs only to a pure spirit, adds 
these words, "Therefore that holy thing 
which shall be bom of thee shall be called 
the Sob of Goii," he gives us the true com- 
mentary on tbe grand saying of John, " Hie 
Word was made flesh." As to eiplanations 
of this mystery, we can afford none but such 
as is contained in the words, " With God 
nothing is impoaaibls." This will suffice for 
every believer in the omnipotent mercy 
which is tbe one foundation of the super- 
natural. E. De Prtfetal, D.D. 

{Jetta Chrit : Hie Time, I^t, and Wort). 

JSBUB CHBIffT— HlB InCUBaUon : Ua Snd. 
" Behold, one lUe the Son of Man eaKe tntA 
the dmde of ^Baren, and ame to the Aneient 
<4 Day, and they bmugit Him near b^ore 
Him, and there tcae ffiren Him dominion, and 
glory, and a Hjigdom, that aU people, natioru, 
and ianguagee ahould terve Him." Thou oeest 
bow here is the whole Mystery of the Incar- 
nation accurately delineated to ua ; thou 
seest how the SOK is said to receive the king- 
dom of the FaTHEB, shown to the Prophet 
M the Son of Man (for He hundUd Hinidf, 
aa it is written, being found for our sakea in 
faihioa at a Ifan), that He, first brou^t 
back to His Kingdom, mi^t be shown forth 
a Beginning and Way to as of Glory into 
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the Kingdom. And as He being by Nature 
Life, did for our sakes descend into death 
after the flesh for all, that He might free us 
both from death and corruption, by His like- 
ness to us having immingled us as it were 
with Himself, and rendered us partakers of 
eternal life, so doth He confashion Himself 
to our low repute, being Lord of GI017 as 
God, that He might restore the nature of 
man to the royal honour also. For in all 
things lie hath the pre-eminence, as Paul 
saith, being both the Way and the Door and 
the Firstfruits of the goiod things of human 
nature, from death to life, from corruption 
to inoorruption, from weakness to might, 
from bondage to sonship, from dishonour and 
ignominy to honour and kingly glory. 

St, Cyril (On St, John), 

JESUS CHRIST— HlB Incarnation : tbe Fro- 
pheUo Unfolding: of the Fature of 
Humanity. 

In the first moment of the Incarnation, not 
only were the amazing decrees of Everlasting 
Wisdom fulfilled, and creation, with incredible 
mi^nifioenoe, completed, but the creation 
thus completed turned round, as it were, to 
the Face of the Creator and worshipped 
Him with a worship equal to Himself. 
When the heart is sick because " truths are 
diminished among the children of men," and 
the weight of unintelligibly triumphant and 
abundant sin lies heavy on it, and the mind 
is dragged through thorny places till it bleeds, 
then the frightened soul flies back to that 
moment of the first love of Jesus, and rests 
there with the more full assurance and abid- 
ing calm because it knows that that first act 
of love is not ended yet. It has stretched 
from that old midnight at Naeareth to this 
hour, and is not weakened by the stretch. 
It can bear the weight of millions of new 
creations. It will wear for imtold eternities. 
Old as it is, it is new still. It is unending. 
Its arms are round the majesty of GrOD, its 
kiss is on His feet for evermore. 

Thus had the Eternal Word begun His 
created life on earth. . . . He had begun to 
live a life so full and broad and deep that if 
all the lives of angels and men ran into one 
confluent stream they would make but an 
insignificant and impoverished rill compared 
with the flood of real, enduring, solid, efii- 
cacious life which was His. It was a life 
without intermittenoe, without experiments, 
without failures, without inequalities. It 
was always at high tide, always succeeding, 
always reaching the ends at which it aimed, 
always fulfilling its purposes in the loftiest 
manner. ... It was a life which had mea- 
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sures, but its measures were practically im- 
measurable. Its worth was infinite, even 
while it waa not absolutely infinite itself. It 
was a life also which comprehended all lives 
both of angels and of men — touched them, 
vivified them, ennobled them, immortalised 
them. It ran over and abounded in mys- 
teries, in merits, in satisfactions. It was a 
life of the most absorbed contemplation, and 
at the same time of the most beneficent and 
heroic activity. It was a life of incomparable 
intellectual excellence, of unsurpassed moral 
wisdom, and of unexampled sanctity. It waa 
a life BO real and so true, so self-conscious 
and substantial — creating, perfecting, con- 
solidating so much, that tdl other life by the 
side of it is but a shadow of life, a bare 
taking hold and letting go again, a mere in- 
effectual clutching of the hands in sleep. It 
was the life on which all noble, manftd. 
Divine lives were to be modelled, and, more- 
over, it contained the energetic cause and 
efficacious prophecy of all such lives within 
itself. JUv. P, W, Faher, D.D, (Belhleliem), 

JE8TTS CHRIST— His Incarnation : its Glory 

O Wonderful ! round whose birth-hour 
Prophetic song, miraculous power. 
Cluster and twin^ like star and flower. 

Those marvellous rays that at Thy will 
From the closed heaven, which is so chill. 
So passionless, streamed round Thee still. 

Are but as broken gleams that start, 

O Light of Lights, from Thy deep heart ; 

Thyself, Thyself the Wonder art. 

Might Bev. W. Aleooander, D.D,^ 
Bishop of Dtrry, 

JESTTS CHRIST— His Incarnation: Impor- 
tance of the Doctrine in Christian 
-Teaohinff. 

The bringing forward prominently the 
Person of Christ as GrOD's Only-B^ttcn 
Son Incarnate, makes the most marked 
difference in all Christian teaching. It alters 
its whole tone. It engenders, or at least is 
calculated to engender, sober, reverential, 
humble confidence, rather than noisy, boast- 
ing, obtrusive profession. It damps fanati- 
cism, because it is clearly out of character 
with that irreverent familiarity which is the 
life and soul of fanatical teaching. If we 
realise that He Who died to save us is God 
Incarnate, we never can be tormented with 
doubts about His ability and willingness to 
save, or whether we have an interest in Him. 
We are raised into an atmosphere above all 
this. Able to save you ? — ^Why, He is your 
God. Willing to save you? — Why, He took 
your flesh for this one purpose. Have you 
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an interest in His Blood ? — If He shed His 
Blood for a select few, you probably have 
not. If He be the Eternal Word made 
flesh to redeem mankind, and to be our 
Second Adam, then there seems to be no 
room for doubt about the matter. 

Rev. Prebendary Sadler 
{Church DoctHne— Bible Truth), 

JBSUS CHRIST— His Incamation Opens 
anew the Gate of EdeiL 

At last, 
I, wrapping round me your humanity, 
Which, being sustained, shall neither break 

nor bum 
Beneath the fire of Godhead, will tread earth, 
And ransom you and it, and set strong 

peace 
Betwixt you and its creatures. With My 

pangs 
I will confront your sins; and since those 

sins 
Have sunken to all Nature's hearts from 

youns 
Hie tears of My dean soul shall follow them. 
And set a holy passion to work clear 
Absolute consecration. In My brow 
Of kingly whiteness shall be crowned anew 
Your diMsrowned human nature. Look on Me 
As I shall be uplifted on a cross 
In darkness of eclipse and anguish dread ; 
So shall I lift up in My pierced hands. 
Not into dark, but li^ht — not unto death, 
But life, — beyond the reach of guilt and 

grief, 
The whole creation. Henceforth in My name 
Take courage, O thou woman — man, take 

hope ! 
Your grave shall be as smooth as Eden*s 

sward. 
Beneath the steps of your prospective 

thoughts, 
And, one step past it, a new Eden gate 
Shall open on a hinge of harmony 
And let you through to mercy. Ye shall fall 
No more within tluit Eden, nor pass out 
Any more from it. In which hope, move on, 
Fint sinners and first mourners. Live and 

love, — 
Doing both nobly, because lowlily ! 
Live and work strongly, — because patiently ! 
And, for the deed of death, trust it to GrOD 
That it be well done, unrepented of. 
And not to loss. And thence, with constant 

prayers 
Fasten your souls so high, that constantly 
The smile of your heroic cheer may float 
Above all floods of earthly agonies, 
Purification being the joy of pain 1 

BUacietk Barrdt Browning. 
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JEST78 CHBIST-HlB NaUTlty. 

'* And she brought forth her first-bom son, 
and vnrapped him in swaddling doUies, and laid 
him in a manger^ because there was no room 
for them in the tim." 8t. Luke ii. 7. 

Why doth the sun now leave on high 
His circuit, lessening day by day? 

Is it that Christ along the sl^ 
Brings in the everlasting ray ? 

The wintry day, with short-lived grace, 
Hasten^ to wane and late arose, 

As if his high ethereal race 
Was verging gradual to a close. 

Now let the sky be glad and bright, 
And earth responsive own the sign. 

For step by step the opening light 
Now climbs again his former line. 

Approach, thou gentle Little One, 
Of stainless Mother bom to earth. 

Free from all wedded union. 
The Mediator's twofold birth. 

What joys to the vast universe 

In that chaste Maiden's womb are borne ; 
Ages set free from sorrow's curse 

Spring forth, and everlasting mom. 

That Infant cry, with prelude deep. 
Speaks of the world's etemxd ^ring. 

From death, decay, and wintiy sleep 
Rising in new apparelling. 

Methinks the earth, which feels Him nigh. 
Breaks forth with flowers around His feet, 

And desert sands of Araby 
With spikenard breathe and nectar sweet. 

All things then felt Thee, Holy Child, 
E'en sternest natures owned Thy power, 

And rugged crags, austere and wild. 
Served but to shade some rising flower. 

M. Aurdius Clemens PrvdeiUius, 



Here in Bethlehem is the true Caesar come, 
the Monarch of all the Boman Caesars, and 
there is no room for Him, no recognition of 
Him. There was even a shadow of Calvaiy 
gathered round Bethlehem that night. That 
Uttle village of the least of tribes said truly 
it had no room for the Immense and the In- 
comprehensible. There was an unconscious 
tmth even in its inhospitality. He was to 
be bom outside the walls of Bethlehem, as 
He died outside the ¥rall8 of Jerusalem. 
Alas ! the spirit of Bethlehem is but the 
spirit of a world which has forgotten God ! 
How often has it been our own spirits also. 

Bethlehem is what the Creator does to 
His creatures, Calvaiy what His creatures do 
to Him I F. W. Faber, D,D, 
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JESUS CHBIST— His Nativity : the Babe 
CHRIST JESUS. 

The death of Christ is a great mystery, 
but His birth is even a greater. That He 
should live a human life at all is stranger 
than that, so living, He should die a human 
death. I can scarce get past His cradle in 
my wondering to wonder at His Cross. 
The infant Jesus is in some views a greater 
marvel than Jesus with the purple robe and 
the crown of thorns. 

Rev. Andrew Crichton. 




The Body of Jesus was created a fit 
dwelling for His Soul. ... It was formed 
also to suffer exquisitely, in order to accom- 
plish the great work of our redemption. 
Hence its sensibilities were quickened and 
refined, and all its capabilities of feeling 
rendered delicate, and active, and rapid, and 
acute, with the power of commimicating 
thrills of an intensity which we could hardly 
comprehend. It was in these respects like 
no other human body that ever was. If we 
could have seen it as it really was in itself, 
we should have been both amazed and 
terrified to see a vessel of such heavenly 
fragility moving about among the coarse 
forms and in the jarring complexities of 
common earthly life. Neither must we for- 
get that it was formed also to bear, without 
breaking, impetuous torrents of glory. That 
little infant frame, white as a snowdrop on 
the lap of winter, light almost as a snowflake 
on the chill night air, smooth as the cushioned 
drift of snow which the wind has lightly 
strewn outside the walls of Bethlehem, is at 
this moment holding within itself, as if it 
were of adamantine rock, the fires of the 
beatific light, the stupendous ocean of the 
mighty vision, the gigantic play of eternal 
things that come and go, ard live within its soul. 
A Person, Omnipotent and Infinite, sits within 
those white walls of fleshly marble, and they 
do not even vibrate with the marvellous In- 
dwelling. F. W. Faber, D,J). 

JESUS CHBIST-HlB NaUvity Heralded by 

Angels. 

" Suddenly there was tnth the angd a mtdti' 
tude of the heavenly hott praising God, and 
aaying. Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will tovoard men." 

St. Luke iL 13, 14. 

The words are few and pregnant, very pre- 
cious, having much excellency in a little 
quantity. The heavens never opened, but to 
^reat purpose ; when God opens His mouth 
It is for some special end, and when the 
Angela appeared it was upon some extra- 
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ordinary occasion. This was the most glorious 
apparition that ever was (setting aside that 
which was at Christ's Baptism, when all 
the Trinity appeared) ; but there was never 
such an Apparition of Angds as at this 
time, and there was great cause, for there 
was never such a ground for it, whether we 
regard the matter itself, the Incarnation of 
Christ, such a thing as never was from the 
banning of the world, nor ever shall be 
again in this world; for God took man's 
nature on Him, the Creator became a crea- 
ture ; or whether we R^rd the benefit that 
comes to us thereby, for Christ by this 
means brings Goi) and Man together since 
the Fall. Christ is the accomplishment of 
all the prophecies, of all the promises ; they 
were made in Him and for Him ; therefore He 
was the expectation of the GentOes. Before 
He was bom He was revealed by degrees. 
First generally, that He should be "The 
Seed of the Woman," then more particularly 
to Abraham, that He should be his seed ; 
then He is limited to one tribe, Judah, that 
He should come of that ; then to one family, 
the House of David ; and then more par- 
ticularly, " a Virgin shall conceive and bear 
a Son ; " then the place is pointed out^ Beth- 
lehem ; then it is written, " Behold, I will 
send My messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before Me ; " at last, when He oomes, 
John the Baptist pointed Him out, saying, 
"Behold the Lamb of God, which take& 
away the sins of the world." Even as after 
midnight the sun grows up by little and 
little, till his beams strike forth in the 
morning, and after appears in glory, so it 
was with the " Sun of Kighteousness." As 
He came nearer, so He discovered Himself 
more gloriously by degrees, till He was bom 
indeed, and then you see a multitude of 
angels celebrate His Nativi^. 

Bev. Richard Sibbs, D.D., 1577-1635 
{Nativity of Christ), 

JESUS CHRIST— HlB NatlTlty Revealed to 
the Shepherds. 

While thus the God Who made the worlds 
and holdeth the deep in the hoUow of His 
hand, was bom in want and obscurity and 
in a stable. He chose also men of a lowly 
and similar condition in life to join the 
highest Heaven of Heavens in singing Hal- 
lelujahs at His birth. For if when the 
foundations of the world were laid **the 
maming'Stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy," much more when the 
pillars were laid of that " new heaven and 
new earth, wherein dwdleth righteousness,** 
shall they sing together; nor is it to be 
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wondered at that on such an occasion they 
should make mankind also, for whose sake 
these great things were done, partakers of 
their joy, and take them into fellowship and 
communion of their jubilant hymns on this 
marvellous nativity. ..." The morning 
atan " that **9ang together " sent forth one to 
lead mankind to enter into their gladness, 
and the " tons of God ** that " shouted for 
joy " have now called on those among men 
who may most aptly sympathise with Him 
Who is bom in a stable. For whom among 
mankind should the Great Gon, now appear- 
ing as a helpless Babe, select for this pur- 
pose but those little ones to whom the King- 
dom is revealed ? To whom should He first 
communicate the tidings of the Great Shep- 
herd and of the true Lamb of God, but to 
these the types and symbols of His spiritual 
pastors? And, moreover, humanly speaking, 
who should the Rod that springeth from the 
stem of Jesse have more appropriate to 
celebrate His Kingdom, than those shepherds 
who, like David of old, were tending their 
sheep by night; and perhaps in the same 
place where, by miraculous powers of faith, 
he slew the lion and the bear, in type of 
what the true David, the Good Shepherd 
Who layeth down His life for the sheep, 
should hereafter do in destroying the power 
of him who like a roaring lion and raging bear 
**W€dkeA about seeking whom he may de- 
row"? . . . Descended from one who was 
once a despised shepherd of Bethlehem, to 
whom should He announce His coming but 
to the lowly shepherds that were there ? . . . 
** And hehM, an angd of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them," One ray of light broke in from 
the Heaven of Heavens, as if they could not 
contain themselves on that marvellous night, 
and the flood of gloiy issued forth through 
those impassable baniers which hide from 
our sight the heavenly beings that surround 
118. .. . ** And suddenly there vns with the 
Angd a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying : Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good-will towards men." 
. . . No poetiy or painting hath ever equalled 
this circumstance, as recorded in the simple 
and concise sublimity of the Divine narra- 
tive. Heaven <mened upon earth, the great 
Deliverer bom, God come down to visit His 
creatures, light and sound in the darkness 
and silence of night, in the solitary sheep- 
walks while the rest of mankind were asleep, 
the spot where David fed his sheep, the 
sheep themselves, the emblems of all meek- 
ness, the stars in the distance seem to par- 
take of consciousnen, while man throughout 
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the globe is insensible of the approach of his 
great Deliverer. But the heavens them- 
selves from henceforth take up the strains, 
the commencement of those songs in Heaven 
when " all Ilis servants " shall praise GrOD, 
" both small and great" "as it were the voice 
of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and a* the voice of mighty tiiunder- 
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Rev. Isaac Williams 
{Devotional Commentary). 

JESUS CHRIST— HlB CircnmciBloii. 

"And when eight days were accomplished for 
the circumcising of the Child, His Name was 
called Jesus, which was so named of the angd 
before he toas amceived in the womb." 

St. Lute ii. 21. 

The humiliation of the Circumcision is, in 
one way, greater than the humiliation of the 
Cross, in that the Cross seemed laid upon 
our Lord by the malice and envy of sinful 
men, and even Pilate knew that "tlie chief 
priests for envy had ddivered Him ; " the Cir- 
cumcision was laid upon Him directly by the 
Father. At the Cross, dumb Nature bore 
witness to His Majesty in His Humility; 
** the very stones cried out." His timid, un- 
just judge, unknowing, even on the Cross 
confessed His Kingly title. He who in the 
judgment-hall had said to Him, "Art Thou 
a King, then t " himself placed on His Cross, 
in three languages, His name of King, ac- 
knowledging His universal sway, and con- 
fessed in action, what had been foretold in 
words, that He should "reign through 
death." Earth and Heaven, sin and death, 
owned Him as their Lord when crucified. 
The sun shrank from beholding its Creator's 
Death ; the rocks rent, as it were, in mourn- 
ing for their Lord ; the grave gave up its 
d^hd, in that, by His Death, deaui was con- 
quered; even sin at that hour parted with 
a soul which all His whole life it had held 
captive; and He Who had scarcely any 
longer the form of Man, put forth His 
power, as God, over the heart of His lost 
creature. At His Circumcision (so truly 
had He taken the likeness of sinful flesh) 
He seemed to own Himself a sinner, ''con- 
ceived in sin." Not lawless hands, but the 
Law of €rOD, not the law as perverted by 
wicked men, *' ice hare a law, and by our law 
He ought to die," but the command of GrOD 
Himself enjoined the suffering and the 
shame, that He might not die (Gen. xviL 
14). No voice proclaimed then that He was 
not what He seemed, a sinner of sinful race. 
His Etemal Birth of the Eternal Father 
was veiled ; veiled that Birth, in time, of 
the Holt Ghost— His Virgin Birth, "with- 
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ont Hpot of sin, to make us frcs from all 
was known only to ongela. Man kne« 
the token of his Deliverer, nor Satan of His 
BeHtniyer. Satan hod not bnused our 
deeher'h Heel had be known tbat the Cron 
on whicb he Btretched Him would bav 
cmsbed bis own head. And oo the guardfa 
of His Vii^in Mother's pnrity, and her shield 
against reproach, hid the glory of His spot- 
less Birth, "Being, lu mu tiippoitd, tAe Son 
of JoKph." And 09 though tbo Son of 
Joseph, He was made subject to the law of 
nil who are conceivod and bora in sin. "" 
Holy One was to receive the mark of mi 
iraholineBB ; the Atoner was to be ato 
for ; the spotlena Birth of the Cbeatok 
to be cleanned by the offedi^ of two poor 
wocthleaa creatures. . . . Mute now were 
the praises of the Heavenly Choirs, which 
eight days past were heard —heard in heaven, 
but unheanl on earth. The star was light- 
ing the Wise Men on their way, but not as 
yet did it stand " mtr Tuliert iliii yoang Child 
mu." Now there was one deep interval of 
shams. One only remnant was there uf all 
that glory, and that hidden ; the Name of 
JKacs, "which ma to named of the Angd 
befort Ht uw» conaiifd in tht woiitft," 
Ra. E. B. Puifj, D.D. {Par^Khial Sermom). 

JZBUS CHRIST— ma Kune. 

The knowledge of His power and influ- 
ence as a SAVToCiIt ia calculated to inspire us 
with a never-failing hope. It speaks com- 
fort to the penitent. It consoles the trem- 
bling and afflicted. It calms the fears uf 
Donscienco. It gives peace and security in 
good dayB. It lands its aanction to tlio best 
enjoyments. It conEnna tlie cunfirfenoe of 
faith. It lifts the heart above the trials and 
the griefs whicb may befall vi. It furnishes a 
sure stay amidst the changes of this transi- 
tory life. A rrlibiihop PoUir. 

Jetu, dvlvii mtmcria, 
Jno t the veiy thought is sweet ! 
In that dear name aU heart-joys meet ; 
But sweeter than the honey far 
The glimpaes of Hiu presence are. 
No word is aung mare sweet than thlB, 
No name is heard more full of bliss, 
No thought brings sweeter comfort nigh 
Than JebDs, Son of God Most High. 
Jksd t the hope of souls forlorn ! 
How good to them for ain that mourn 1 
To them that seek Thee, oh, how kind ! 
But what art Then to them that find I 
Nu tongoc of mortal can express, 
No letters write its blessednesa ; 



Jkbo ! King of wondrous might ! 

O Victor, glorious from the fight ! 

Sweetness that may not be expressed, 

Aud altogether loveliest ! 

Sl.Benvi 
JEStrs CHSIBT— Tbe CamlsE of tlie Hagl 

" Noa when Jaui Kvu horn in B^Mthm 
Judea, in tht dagi of llcrod Iht 1,-ini/, UAold, 
lluTt came leitt men fron the eoit to Jmnalem, 
laying, Where it he that ii born ting of tie 
Jeaa I for vit have fen hU liar in the eatl, and 
are come to uoriAip Aim." St. Matt. u. I, ; 

Small among dties, Bethlehem, 

Yet far in greatness passing them ; 

He who shall KiSG and SavioiiB be, 

The iNFCiTTli is bom in tbee. 

That radiant star which, like the sun, 

In beauty and in light outshone. 

Proclaims that GoU has come to eaith 

In mortal Qesh, of human birth. 

The Magi, guided by that star. 

Their Eastern offerings bring fnwo far; 

ProWrate with vows, their g&ts unfold, 

Myrrh, frankincense, and royal gold. 

Treacures and perfumes rich they bring, 

Meet tributes lor the God and kiSO ; 

Embalming f nuikincensc and myrrh 

Foretell the mortal sepulchre. 

M. Aureliui CUiititi Prudmtiai. 

JSSUB CBItIST~HIsPT«sentaUDiil]iIlie 

"And ohm the day of ha- ptirifuatien at- 
cording to the laic of Motet tcere acTompliiM, 
they broiighl him to JerulaUia, to pretaa Am 
to the Lord." St. Lutt il. l; 

As Chribt submitted to Baptism, though 
He needed not washing, and to Circunx- 
cision, though He needed not mortificalion ; 
much more does His Mother fulfil tbat Puri- 
fication, though ehe needed no cle&nsinj; from ! 
that Birth; andCiiRlaT Himuelf submitted to 
the Presentation in the Temple, thou^ ever 
present in Heaven. And in so doing wen 
they fulfilling and setting forth mysteries. 
Tbe forty days which mark the Usual period 
of purgation aud trial and absence from the 
light of God'h countenance are completed. 
Ten is the multiplier of indefinite number, 
and four tbe Uivine dispensation rvgulatiog i 
the same. ... So now on the fortieth day 
is CHaiHT presented in His Temple. ... j 

"At il itviriaen in the Law of the Lard ^ 
Evert/ maU that openeth Ote wvnih ahaH i>e I 
adied holi/ Co the Lord." Tma is the Firm- | 
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bam Oai is due Tuto the LohI), "tit fir^- 
iom of rrrry atature." . . . But now Ihey 
iDuet offer the typical offering of the Lav, 
fcFT it IB tbe "day of mudl thiagB," which 
faith deapiBca not. . . . Here the poverty of 
the needy, like the poor widow in the Temple, 
iioth given more than (JI the rich, and *uch 
ai ihaJI abouiul nnto the HchcB of ber liber- 
ality ; for the poor Vir^n- Mother both pre- 
wnted the true Laub of God ; and out of 
the mpenkbundaoce of her deep poverty the 
; two tuttte-ttovps also. But the number two 
, BTBT waiteth for a third, and liere the two 
I Bgnifiea the coming of a Third, the Sfibit 
I Who aholl tietcund in likencsa of a Dove, 
' Who is already mystically present to hallow 
', tbe offering of the true iZuiB. ■ ■ . 

And now, when there take* place that 
great fnlfilment of the law, which was known 
unto Ckiu only, out of thote wh^ were right- 
eoui according to the I^w He calls (Jiosen 
Kitneatea of tbe same. . . . Simeoo " coru 
by tin Spirit into lite Temple." Am n'/ om nin 
tay that Join ii the Lord but by the Ilolg 
Ointt," none but He could prepare this taint 
to discern Him. And He came by His guid- 
ance, for " tity \tho an led bg the Spirit of 
God, thry are the tant o} God," And yet, per- 
liBps, no light more ordinoiy to human eyes : 
an Bgvd man coming aa ubuoI to the Temple, 

Law ; itach 

would not have attracted even a tronaitnt 
look of rf^ard from the PhoriKee that pasM-d 
by, unless, perodventure, one standing in 
the Temple to pray might contrast hia own 
greatncM with their meanneu. . . . Here, as 
at all times in Hia House of Prayer, few are 
the worshippers of CJon, when worship is the 
abject of their coming. So homely and or- 
■linuy waa this scene in human eyes, but 
baw diiterent did it a^ear to the invisible 
creationl of God ! " Ordei^ of incorporeal 
spirita," nya St. Gregory of Nysso, "were 
invisibly preparine a pomp suitable to Gon ; 
tretE aiuinng the Omm o( Wisdom Unspeak- 
able, and waiting for the fnlGIment of the 
appointment of the letter of tbe Law, in 
tlie manifestation of the myateiy which was 
hidden in C,oi\ the Maker of ail." 
Jtec, Jmac ITiffrumi {I>rix4i<nial tWmmlarj). 

JESUS CHEtST— nia Flight into EgTpt. 

" The anje! of lie Jjord appmr^h to Jetrpk 
IB a rfrmm, soyin^, Ariit, and takt lie yemny 
fkild and ill iRfMer, andjlte into Egypt, and 
ht thmi tirrt until I trinj tkee Korrf." 

». Jfatt.il. 13. 

There is, bender another lemon also which 



we are hereby tanght, tending not slightly to 
true self-command in us. Of what kind, 
then, is it! — To luot Jrvm the beginning for 
templatiinu andjMnU. See, for instance, how 



s the 



^ froi 



His 



swaddling clothe*. ' 
biith tint a tyrant nging, then Bight ensu- 
ing, and departure lieyoiid the bonier ; and 
for no crime Hi* mother is exited into the 
land of the Barbarians 1 that thou, hearing 
these things (supposing thee thought worthy 
to minister to any spiritual matter, and then 
to see thyself suffering incurable ills and 
enduring conntless dangers), ibouldest not 
be greatly troobled, nor say, " What can 
this beT yet surely / ought to be crowned 
and celebrated, and be glorious and illustti- 
011s for fuimiing the Lord's commandment," 
but that, having this example, thou mighteet 
bear all things nobly, knowing that 
especially is the order of all things spintua], 
to have everywhero temptations in the n 
lot with them. St. ChrytoOom (in ^.). 

JESUS CHRIST-Els CbUdlUlOd. 

"And the dtUd grea, and maxd ttrong in 
tpirit, filled vitk tcitdota; and the grace of 
(iod tm* apon iim. . . . Jetvi 11 
vrnfom and Kaiure, and in farour leitk Cod 
and man." St. Luke il 

Xut as if that nature, which was perfect 
from the beginning, received increase, but 
that tgr degrees it was manifested. For the 
law of nature broolra not that man should 
have higher faculties than the ago of His 
permits. The Wobd (made man) was 
' " lanifested Hncself as Man 
with a ixidy, gradually advancing in growth, 
and was daily thought wincr by those who 
saw and beard Him. Si. Cgrll {Thea. \.). 

A remarkabla eipression is used in the 
closing part of the second chapter of Luke, 
which brings up the question of the develop- 
ment of the Divine and the human nature of 
Chbiht mysteriously united within one frame. 
We are told at the fortieth verse that "the 
child grew and waiod strong in spirit, filled 
with nisdom, and the grace of God waa 
upon him," At the fifty-second verse, again, 
we read that JraiTa "increased in wisdom 
and stative, and in favour with God and 
man." We do not hold the old Monuphysite 
doctrine that Curiht had only 01 ' 

within Hia body of flesh. To be a ti 
He must have had both a human body and 
a human soul, besides that Divine Nature 
which was linked to and glorilied the whole. 
We can no more tell bow the human and the 
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.vine Spirit were blended together in Him, 
An how the human body and soul are 
aited together. Yet it ia plain that His 
iind as well as His Body developed just 
ike those of other children, although the 
Divine part of His Nature was ever, from 
time to timei, and especially after His public 
manifestation, flooding His Himian Soiu with 
more and more of heaven -bom light as well 
as imparting to His Body supernatural capa- 
bilities. Any illustrations on so high a 
theme which we can employ must ever fall 
far short of the truth, yet it is not irreverent 
to employ them within acknowledged limi- 
tations. Have we not all knowm youths 
bom with a wonderful genius in one par- 
ticular direction — say the mathematical, the 
arithmetical, the poetical, or musical ? But 
their other abilities were by no means 
remarkable; so that this high faculty with 
which they were endowed required to wait 
upon the maturity of the rest, in order to get 
a suffldent fulcrum for its own manifestation 
to the world. Pcrgua Fergutor^ D,D, 

JESUS CHRIST — His ChUdliOOd : CHRIST 
among the Doctors— the Listener. 

"And it came to pass, that after three days 
they found him in the temple, sitting in Ae 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions. And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and 
answers" St. Luke ii. 46, 47. 

There were met in the Temple a number of 
grave men, full of all the learning which 
could be got from all the traditions of the 
past, full, as they thought, of all the learning 
which could be got from the words and lives 
of Patriarchs, Lawgivers, holy men. . . . 
Into this grave and venerable consistory 
there enters a Boy just twelve years of age. 
No one can tell exactly how He came there. 
But of course it is a promising sign, a sign of 
early devotion, that He shomd like to be in 
the Temple. The great festival is just over. 
Amidst the numbers who frequented it, it is 
no wonder if there should be one who has 
been seized with awe and admiration of 
those beautiful buildings, or by the sense of 
that which they denote. This one is appar- 
ently a fugitive from His parents. He may 
have wandered from them by accident, or He 
may have a thought, if His tribe and the 
rules of the elders permit it, of giving Him- 
self to the service of that place. A friendly 
rabbi might think it worth while to question 
Him about His purposes, to ascertain why He 
was lingering in those precincts. So He 
stands among the Rabbis, not affrighted cer- 
tainly by their dignity, with no sign of bash- 
200 



fulness, but also with none of forwardness. 
He is not eager to speak. He wishes to 
listen. The doctors are conversing aboat 
matters which they presume are far above 
the comprehension of a boy. And there is 
in the face of this Boy nothing which teUs of 
assumption or precocity, rather of quietness 
and docility. Such a one may be allowed to 
hear their discourse ; it may impress Him 
hereafter, if not at once, with reverence for 
their persons and their ofl&ce. And what 
was that listening of His? In the highest 
sense, as in every lower one, the maxim holds 
good, "Everything is received according to 
the measure of the receiver." We can ima- 
gine how glibly the familiar texts would be 
repeated by one and another — how often 
" sius " and " repentance " would be in their 
mouths, how they would debate about the 
hope of Israel and the promise of dominion 
over the Gentiles — how they would speak of 
all God's doings with them, if they did not 
actually pronounce the Name which signified 
His hidden Essence. What awful, unutter- 
able meanings lay beneath these soimds ! 
And the meaning, not the sound, was that 
to which this Boy was listening. Hiat of 
which the learned men had only the faintest 
consciousness entered into His inmost being. 
It was in the fullest sense listening, reverent 
and awful listening — the listening of a duld, 
not the judgment of a man. It is hard for 
us to make that distinction, but if we believe 
the Incarnation we shall try to make it. We 
shall believe that the Child was a child, the- 
Boy a boy ; that the Child was perfect 
such, and therefore did not anticipate 1 
after-growth, which would imply imperfec— - 
tion; that the Boy was a perfect boy, 
therefore had none of that forestalling 01 
manhood which our consciences and reasoi 
tell us is irregular and untrue. And this 
not, as some would state it, merely in ordeK" 
to do justice to the Humanity of Christ^ 
We cannot in any other way see how th^ 
Divinity manifested itself through the Hu- 
manity, how it addressed itself to all the 
conditions and needs of Humanity. . . . Do 
you suppose that those Rabbis, after forty, 
say, or fifty years of reading and copying out 
the Law, of comparing and registering the 
different commentaries upon it, had ever felt 
such a presence of Divinity with them as 
when they looked into the face of that listen- 
ing Boy ? They could copy the letters, they 
could overlook the commentaries. If there 
was something very deep and mysteriotu 
beneath them, they could reduce it into Cab- 
bala ; they could talk of it as tJtdr possession, 
their distinction from the multitude. But 
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alich of them cmild pcaetrste the bits and 
I ■ii]nitW7 of (Ji&t counlKiuince, clear and bright 

aa it vmt * What apoka to them thnJUgh 

that could he reduced into no CabbnlL . . 
I Sorely those liatening eyta were niuJing Ihoi 
'■ veiy hearta. Surely they knew better thnn 

they ever did before that God wob reading 
■ them. Hep. Fnderirt Driiuim Slam 

I {Liiitolna Inn Simunu), 



And then came the qvatimM. " III 

' fitting among (Am," it i* uid, "bath hea 

tAon and nailing thm qualiimi," Still ■ 

. loitable to the Boj. He pnmornicef 

J nothing. He doca not lay down the lai 

] thU matter or that. The time nuij come 

I when He ihall go up intu a, nKmatain. and 

open Hii lips, and speak u One hiiving 

autboritf. But that time ii not yet. He 

ii not above the Scribea, bnt i> littiiig at 

their feet. He desim ta know what lAey 

think about thii commandiDcnt in the Liiw, 

'■ Jtbout this sentence of David or laUah. At 

fint, no doubt, the Muwera &re all teady. 

I They can tell that wlucb one elder or an- 

I other had written dovn, or eiprcned orally 

, to bii dliciplea. They begin to give out the 

, oraclet, perh^a with an air of patronase or 

' Gondeaoenaion, to the earnest youth.— SVhy 

I (Id the patronage and the coudeaceniion dis- 

j appear! Why ia the well-trained metuory 

I at fault? Why ia there that look of puzzle 

I and perplexity, almcat of terror, on the 

I countenances ol thoae who are lued to re- 

I aoiie all riddles, to wJence all dii^tea?— 

I The question baa gone beneath commentary 

j and text both. The second'hand answer 

; tloes not avail. What, for instance, could 

' il profit to give the b«t expontioo of the 

\ Commandments if the Child, with those 

I tleep, searching eyes, «ud, " He Who (poke 

, thew ComnuuidineDta call« UimsoU The 

I XoBDlAjf auli! What is thia %f Is He 

indeed die God of each of you ? He spooka 

as if He were a Deliverer out of bondage 

Is that indeed so? Was He only a Deliverer 

I of our fathers in the dttya of old, or in He 

, that still, that DOW 7 ".. . fUd. 



We are told that "afl ir*D kard tliii Child 
tme aittmij/ird at Bit I'ldrrttandirig and 
Amtcm." So that tbey mnit have asked 
Uim qneationt as He aaked them. Sit doubt 
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He (howed an much willrngness to aubi 
their cateehinn as He bad aboi 
to receive whatever they liad to impart ; a 
Child, whichever task He waa engsgod in, 
taught by elder men, doing what they re- 
quired. And the amwere, we may be nire. 
like the qufstions, would not be new, or 
rare, or Ear-fetched. They would be start- 
ling, because they presented the words of 
holy men in their direct, full, original force ; 
because they did not make veils for them, 
but draw away the veil which had concealed 
them ; because the words came forth in 
them as if the men were there in whose 
beart* the; had been aa a burning Sre ; 
because they were indeed shown to be not 
theiis, but His Who had spoken to them, 
and had declared His own purpose throu^jh 



then 
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iU; they were a Revelation, or Unveiling: 
and that Revelation or Unveiling was not 
of a System or of a Religion, but of Hiro 
Who had sud, " Lttnattkc rick nmn glorii fa 
hiM rielict, nor lAe irise man in Kit icitdom ; 
bvi Ut him that gloriM. glori/ in lAii, that 
he tnomth Me." It was, therefore, as the 
Evangelist expresses it, the tindertlanding 
(airttii] of this Child which aaConislied the 
doctors. No won) can indicate more beanti- 
fully what must have been the iinpresaiun on 
their minda. 'Hus Bo; iHBt along icilA the 
words which they had read and copied and 
committw! to memory. They had never 
gone alon^ vtith them. They hod drawn con- 
clusions from tbe words, generalised notious 
from them. But their hearts had never 
come into contact with them- . . ■ What a 
wonder ta sea them quick and breathing 
again in the answers of this Child •. What 
a wonder to find that He went along, not 
only witJi them, liut with the reiy &Und of 
Him from Whom they had proceeded ; that 
lie spoke like One Who had been tirougbt 
np with Hin^ like a Hhorer of His counsela ! 
AlthoUf^ therefore, one discovers nothing 
in the listening, or (luestioning, or answering 
of this Boy wliicfi interferes with that 
growth in wudom and staturs of which St. 
Luke speaks — with that gradual unfolding 
of the human lifo which was necessaty to 
the manifcBtatiou of the Divine life— there 
is that foreshadowing of after yeara which 
we generally discum in an individual man 
when we are acquainted with the facta of 
bia rtoiy. and which we should confidently 
expect in Ike Man, the RepreeentaUve of thd 
Race. lUd. 

JEBVS CHRIBT— HU Baptlmn. 

Jena came frum Kaiarelh cf Galiiir, 
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nnd Tdu lapiiied of Jo/m in Jordan, And 
ilraightaai/ ciiming xp out of the icatn; he 
jniff Ihi keavenM opened^ and the Spirit likt a 
doit dficfitdiiij upon Hist ; and Ihgre cauie a 
toice /roia heartn, aagiiuj, " Tiou art Mg Ix- 
lovtd Sou, in whom I am icdl pleaitd." 

St.MaThi.g-ii. 
The repentance and the Benw of ein which 
were estwntial pretiminuriea to the baptiBin 
<if Jnhn could in no wnv belong to Him who, 
M the very moment when the rite woi ad- 
ministered, revealed Hinuetf to the Boptint 
aa the Meaaiah, the Deliverer from «in. But 
while the import of the rite thus varied with 
the subjects to whom it was administered, 
there wiu at bottiim n Bubatantinl element 
which they ahared In common. In both it 
marked the commencement of a new counte 
of life ; but in the raeroben thi> new life was 
to be recflired from without through com- 
iDonicationi from on high, while in CRRiHr 
it waa to consist of a gradual unfolding from 
within { in the former it was to be receptive, 
in the latter productive. In a word, the 
liBptism at the memben prepared them to 
receive pardon and salvation; that of Christ 
WB« Hi* coniK^cratian to the work of bestow- 
ing those precious gifts. . . . While Jemdh 
prayed and was baptized, the reverence with 
which John gazed upon Him was heightened 
into prophetic inspiration, and in thu state 
he received the revelation of the I>ivine 
Spibit in the form of a symbolical Tision ; 
the heavens opened, and he saw a Dove 
descend and hover over the head of CuatsT. 
In this he saw a sign of the permanent abode 
of the Holy SrmiT in Jkscs. not merely as 
a distinction from the inspired seers of the 
old dispensation, but also as the necessary 
condition to His bestowing the Divine life 
upon others. It indicated that the power of 
the SpiHrr in Him was not a sudden and 
abrupt manifestation, an it was in the pro- 
phets, who felt its inspiration at certain times 
and by transitory impulseg, but a continuous 
and unbroken operation of the HoLT GiTOsT, 
the infinite fulness of the Divine life in human 
form. The ([uiet flight and the testing Dove 
betokened no rushing torrent of inspiration, 
no sadden seimre of the Rpthit, but a uniform 
nnfoldingofthelifeof God, the loftiness yet 
the calm repose of a nature itself Divine, the 
indwelling of the SnifIT, so that He could 
impart it to others and fill them completely 
with it, not as a Prophet, but as a Creator. 
Bee. A u.^uifii* A'auiifcr, D. D. 
[The Life of JauM ChrUt). 

Had the Lo&D need to be baptized? I 



answer at once, asking in return. Had the 
Lord need to be bom? to be crucified ? to 
die ! Ia be buried ? If, then. He put up with 
so great humiliation for us, was He not to 
put up with Baptism ? And what profited 
His putting up with the baptism of a servant T 
That thou mi^htest not think it much to put 
up with the Baptism of the Lord. . . . Tht 
Lord . . . came Himself to the baptism ol 
His servant ; and though He had nothing U. 
be fotgiven or to be washed, yet He received 
baptism from a servant, and in so doing said, 
as it were, to the son who should carry him- 
self proudly and eialt himself, and soom, 
perhaps, to receive with unlearned and igno- 
rant men that from which salvation can come 
to him ; " How much dost thou make of thy- 
self? How high dost thou exalt thyself? 
How great is thy excellency ! How abundant 
thy gnwe T Can it possility exceed mine ! 
If I came to the servant, art thou above 
ooming to the Lord? If I received the 
baptism of the servant, art thou above being 
baptised by the LoBn ! " 

St. Avgiatine {On St. John). 

JEStlS OffitlET — H]b FasUnff and Temp- 
tation. 

"And Jetut, brinff fvil of the Hiiij Ghivt, 
relHmal from Jordan, and not led bji Iht 
^iril into the ieiidertiFa$, bfinp f^r^y dafft 
Inapted of the depU. And in (Aiuc daui Ht 
did eat nothing. . . . And wAen the detU tuid 
endfd aU the temptation, lie departed from 
Bin for a snuon." St, Ltd-e iv. 1-13. 

Between the baptism of Christ and the 
last testimony rendered to Him by the Fore- 
runner, occurs one of the most raomenlous 
events of His moraJ life. He also passed 
through that great school of the wilderness, 
in which Moses and John the Baptist w — 
moulded Into the mightiest witnesses 
God. When a man has to be the repre- 
sentative of a boly and solemn idea, it is 
well to live face to face with it, and look at 
it apart from all the modlflcatinns to which 
it is subjected in human life. In solitude it 
puts on all its royalty ; there it keeps its 
absolute character, conceding nothing to the 
compromises of an imperfect realisation. 
But the desert was not to Jtscs merely ■ 
bolj retreat ; it wns also the scene of His 
first combat and His firvt victorv. Ilie 
RlDBEMKR there passed through that great 
trial of the free vAs, without which no mors! 
destiny is complete. . , . We may say with 
In:n»uB, " Krat lioiao certani pro pairibui" — • 
" He was truly a man fighting for His 
home." Let us receive that strange and 
sublime text of the New Testament, "Jle 
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learned obedience,** which signifies that from 
the state of natural and instinctive innocence 
He had to raise Himself to a holiness of 
choice ; a perilous transit in which the first 
Adam fell, but in which the Second oon« 
quered by the sole arms of faith and prayer, 
and not by girding on as an impenetrable 
panoply His eternal Godhead. . . . The 
temptation assumes all the more importance 
the more it is freed from every lower element. 
The conflict would be one little worthy of 
' Chbist if the gist of it were only the re- 
sistam^ of hunger, abstinence from a pre- 
sumptuous action, and the refusal of material 
glory. The question proposed belongs to a 
far wider sphere ; it is ihe moral question 
itself, such as it was presented to the first 
Adam, such as it presents itself to every free 
creature. He is directly called to decide if 
He will fulfil the one supreme law of the 
^ moral world, the sum of which is obedience 
and love, or if He will seek His own satis- 
faction. His own interest ? . . . Jbsub hesi- 
tated not a moment. To each temptation 
presented to Him to declare Himself as the 
theocratic Messiah, the idol of degenerate 
Judaism, He replied by a word of the Lord 
against which there was no appeal . . . 
With His final rejection of the Tempter 
the great declaration is made : Christ is 
come, not to be obeyed, but to obey. He 
has given Himself unreservedly to God and 
to man. He has made His choice between 
selfishness and love ; the second Adam has 
retracted the rebellion of the first ; He has 
come out conqueror from the great moral 
ordeal, but the victory is itself a sacrifice, an 
immolation ; it leads not to earthly glory, 
but to death ; not to the throne, but to the 
Cross. . . . Nothing was wanting but the 
consummation ; the Son of Man has already 
accepted in its essence all the ignominy and 
all the grief that is awaiting Him. Such is 
the solemn grandeur of this conflict in the 
desert, in which we see Jesub victorious, but 
victorious according to that mysterious law 
of His kingdom, which makes suffering and 
death the first elements of victory. 
£. de Preuent^ D.D. 
{Jena Ckritt: Hi* Times, Life, and Work). 

JESUS CHBIST— tlie First Minude. 

** And the third day there teas a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee, and the Mother of Jesus 
trot there. And both Jesus was called and His 
disciples to the marriage" St. John ii. i, 2. 

The miracles of Jbsub Chbist, according 
to the teaching of the Scriptures and of the 
Church, are not arguments to convince the 
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understanding that it ought to suspend its 
own proper exerciees ; they are unvedings or 
manifestations to the whole man of the Na- 
ture, Character, Mind of the Son of Man, 
and therefore of the Nature, Character, 
Mind of the Father Who sent Him. . . . 
Take for example the work at Cana of Gali- 
lee. We are told by St. John, who must 
have witnessed it^ that in it Christ mani- 
fested forth His glory to His disciples. Of 
course he means us to recollect his own 
words in the previous chapter, " We beheld 
Bis glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of 
the Father,** which was fulness of grace and 
truth. A Man was sitting in the midst of 
them, sharing their joy, feeling with them. 
He manifested Himself to them as the 
source of that joy. A change wrought 
calmly, secretly, unobtrusively, unknown to 
those whom it would have startled most if 
they had known it, gave them a sense of 
creative power such as they had never had 
before. The occasion was common and 
earthly. The gift was the gift of an ordi- 
nary thing, though of one which symbolised 
life and gladness. It is in little things, in 
particulars, that the laws of a universe reveal 
themselves. The unfolding of a flower may 
teach us more of the birth and growth of aU 
things than we can obtain by reflecting on 
the whole Cosmos. And in this one act of 
changing the water into wine at the mar- 
riage feast, the sense of all good things com- 
ing down through a Beother from a Father 
may have been more profoundly awakened 
in the minds of those fishermen than it had 
been awakened in all kings and prophets 
before them. From what material concep- 
tions of creation may it not have delivered 
them I How they may have risen to the 
perception, if not at once, yet through the 
discipline of after-years acting upon that pne 
event, of a Word Who giveth life ! That^ 
I think, was in the truest sense a manifesta- 
tion. We may confidently apply our Lord^s 
test to it,** If I do not the works of My Fa- 
ther, believe Me not,** If it had not come to 
the Disciples as a work of the Father, they 
would not have believed on the Son of Man. 
They might have believed in a great en- 
chanter, in one who could play with the 
powers of nature. They would not have 
believed in a Lord of their heart and reins, 
they would not have believed in a Kino of 
nature and of man, they would not have 
believed in One of Whose fulness all had 
received, and grace for grace. 

Rev, Frederick Denison Maurice 
(Lincoln*s Inn Sermons). 
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JESUS CHRIST— One Day of Our LORD'S 
PubUc BUnlstry. 

St. Mark L 21-34. 

The calling of the four disciples, and the 
prompt adhesion of men so well known in 
Capernaum as two, at least, of the four 
must have been — this ready giving up of 
ever3rthing to follow Jesus of Nazareth — 
could not have been without its effect on the 
people of Capernaum and its neighbourhood. 
The report, too, of the miracle, though per- 
haps as yet not fully understood or appre- 
ciated, had probably soon passed from mouth 
to mouth among the fishers and boatmen on 
the lake, and might well have added to the 
prevailing expectation and excitement. We 
may readily imagine, then, the eagerness and 
gladness with which on the following Saih 
bath the Redeemer's preaching was listened 
to in the synagogue, and we know the mighty 
effect that was produced by it, enhanced as 
it was by the subsequent healing of the 
demoniac within its walls. How startling 
must have been that scene when the spirits 
of darkness, driven by the wild antagonisms 
of their fears and malignities, broke out 
amid that mingled concourse into cries alike 
of reprobation and of confession : ** Let tta 
alone — I know Thee who Thou art, the Holy One 
of God/ " What amazement was there then 
when those frightful voices were silenced, 
and the wretched sufferer, whose frail body 
had been the tenement of those helUsh occu- 
pants, though rent and convulsed by the 
final paroxysm, yet a moment afterwards 
stood both freed and imharmed before them ! 
. . . But the wonders of this first Sabbath 
at Capernaum, this day of which the events 
are so specially and so minutely told us by 
two Evangelists, had not yet come to their 
close. Inunediately after that amazing scene 
in the synagogue, probably about midday, 
our LoBD, with His four freshly-called dis- 
ciples round Him, enters into the common 
dwelling of two of the number, and graciously 
vouchsafes to that small home circle, on the 
person of the mother-in-law of St. Peter, 
another merciful display of those healing 
powers of which a whole synagogue had but 
lately been witness. There, perliaps in the 
low and crowded suburb, the mother-in-law 
of the Apostle Peter was laid and sick, as 
the physician-Evangelist characteristically 
notices, of a great fever. But the Healer 
was now nigh at hand. Anxiously they tell 
Him of her state, anxiously they beseech 
His help ; and with what power and majesty 
that help is bestowed ! With His voice the 
Lord rebukes the evU influence of the dis- 
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ease, with His hand He touches the sufferer, 
— and she, who a moment before lay subdued 
and powerless, now rises supported by the 
Divine hand, and, as all three Synoptical 
Evangelists specially notice, ministers unto 
them, and, with wonted strength and health, 
prepares for our Lord and His followers the 
Sabbath midday meaL And yet the record 
of that eventful day is not concluded. A 
few hours later, at sunset, the whole city 
with all its sick gathers at the door of tiie 
house, and ancient prophecy again finds its 
fulfilment in that exercise of Divine Power 
that raised the sick and healed demoniacs, 
and yet chained in silence the driven-forth 
spirits, who with the recognition of tenor 
both knew Him and would have proclaimed 
Him as man's Redeemer and their own 
Judge. 

What an insight does the account of this 
day, so marked by deeds of love and mercy, 
give us into the nature of our Lord's 
Ministry ! What holy activities, what cease- 
less acts of mercy ! Such a picture does it 
give us of their actual nature and amount, 
that we may well conceive that the single 
day, with all its quickly succeeding events, 
has been thus minutely portrayed to show us 
what our Redeemer's ministerial life really 
was, and to justify, if need be, the noble 
hyperbole of the beloved Apostle, that if the 
things which Jesus did should be written 
every one, the world itsdf covld not corttcun 
the books that should be written. 

Right Rev. C. J. EUieoU, D.D., Bithop 
of Gloucester and Bristol {Btdsean Lectures). 

JESTTS CHRIST— The Sermon on the Mount. 

" And seeing the multitudes. He went up into 
a mountain : and when He was set. His due^Ues 
canu unto Him, and He opened His mouth and 
taught them.** St. MaU. v. I, 2. 

Viewed in its relation to the life of the 
soul, the Kingdom of Heaven is the home 
and the native atmosphere of a new and 
higher order of spiritual existence. This 
new life is not merely active thought, such 
as might be stimulated by the cros8-qu»- 
tioning of a Socrates ; nor is it moral force, 
the play of which was limited to the single 
soul that possessed it. It is moral and 
mental life, having God and men for its 
objects, and accordingly lived in an organised 
society, as the necessary counterpart of its 
energetic action. Of this stage of our Lord's 
preaching, the Sermon on the Mount is the 
most representative document. The Sermon 
on the Mount preaches penitence by laying 
down the highest law <n holiness. It oon- 
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trasts the extenmlised devotion, the conven- 
tional and worldly religion of the time, 
created and sanctioned by the leading cur- 
rents of public opinion, and described as the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
with a new and severe ideal of morality 
i embodied in the new law of Christian perfec- 
tion. It stimulates and regulates penitence 
by proposing a new conception of blessed- 
ness ; by contrasting the spirit of the new 
law with the literal^m of the old ; by exhi- 
biting the devotional duties, the ruling 
motives, the characteristic temper, and the 
special dangers of the new life. Incidentally 
the Sermon on the Mount states certain 
doctrines, such as that of the Divine Pro- 
vidence, with great explidtness, but through- 
out it the moral element is predominant. 
This great discourse quickens and deepens 
a sense of sin bv presenting the highest ideal 
of an inward holiness. In the Sermon on 
the Mount our Lord is laying broad and 
deep the foundations of His spiritual edifice. 
A pure and loving heart, an open and trustful 
conscience, a freedom of communion with the 
Father of Spirits, a love of man as man, 
the measure of which is to be nothing less 
than a man*s love of himself ; above all, a 
stem determination, at any cost, to be true — 
true with God, true with men, true with 
self ; such are the prerequisites for genuine 
discipleship, such the spiritual and subjective 
basis of the new and Absolute Religion, such 
the moral material of the first stage of our 
Lord's public teaching. 

Jlev. Canon Liddon {Bamptan Ledurea). 

JESUS CHBIST— Tbe First Parable. 

**All theae things gpdke Jetu» unto the 
multitude inpardUeM ; and toithout a jMrable 
tpaie He not unto them," 

St. MaU, xiii. 34. 

With the Parable of the Sower our Lord 
commenced a manner of teaching which He 
had not hitherto employed. T&s is suffi- 
dentiy indicated by the question of the 
disciples : ** Why tfiakest ITiou unto them in 
paraUes t '* (ver. 10), with our Lord's answer 
(ver. 11-17), in which He justifies His use of 
this method of teaching, and declares His 
purpose in adopting it ; and no less so, when 
He treats this parable as the fundamental 
one, on tbe ri^t understanding of which 
woold depend their comprehension of all which 
were to follow : " Know ye not thit parcMe t 
and how then wiU ye huno all parabletf** 
(St Mark iv. 13). ... In connection with our 
Lord's teaching by parables, the comparison 
oi the seed is apprcmriate, of which the shell 
thoold guard the life of the inner germ, 
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till that should be ready to unfold itself, till 
there should be a soil prepared for it, in 
which it could take root and find nourish- 
ment suitable to its needs. His words, laid 
up in the memory, were to muiy that heard 
Him, like the money of another country, im- 
available, it might be, for present use, the 
value of which they only dimly knew, but 
which yet was ready in their hand when they 
reached that land, and were naturalised in 
it. When the Spirit came and brought all 
things to their remembrance, then He filled 
all the outlines of truth which they before 
possessed with its substance, quickened all 
its forms with the power and spirit of life. 
Not perhaps at once, but gradually, the 
meanings of what they had heard uxifolded 
themselves to them. Small to the small, 
they grew with their growth. And thus 
must it ever be with all true knowledge 
which is not the communication of informa- 
tion, the transfer of a dead stmi or capital 
of facts or theories from one mind to another, 
but the opening of living fountains within 
the heart, the scattering of sparks which shall 
kindle where they fall, the planting of seeds 
of truth, which shall take root in the new soil 
where they are cast, and striking their root 
downward, and sending their branches up- 
ward, shall grow up into goodly trees. 
Archhiihop Trench, J).D. 
{Notes on the Parables of Our Lord). 

JESUS CHBIST— Foretells His Passion. 

" From that time forth began Jesus to show 
unto His disciples how that He must go unto 
Jerusalemj and suffer many things of the dders 
and chirf priests and scribes, and be killed, and 
be raised again the third day." 

St. MaU. xvi. 21. 

Why has this Stranger visited His people 
that Imow Him not ? Not to give them a 
law more elaborate than the Mosaic ; not to 
enlarge the borders of Jewish philosophy 
that it may rival the culture of Greece ; not 
to make Jerusalem the centre of a world- 
wide empire, like Rome ; not even to refine 
and elevate them by the precepts of a pure 
morality, though here, as in all things, He 
showed Himself to be Divine. It was to do 
in His own Person a great work. The first 
days of His ministry were devoted to proving 
that He was the Msssiah ; and when He 
had gathered to Himself the regards of men, 
and His question. Whom do men say that I, 
the Son of man, am t was answered by a con- 
fession that He was indeed the expected 
Christ, He then began to unfold to them the 
purport of the seccmd part of His ministry, 
that He muM sniffer many things of the dders. 
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and chief jmestt and scribeSf and be hilled^ and 
be raised a^ain the third day. We cannot 
deny that His ministry, as described by the 
three synoptical Evangelists, divides itself 
into two parts ; that the Baptism is the 
inauguration of the one, and the Transfigur- 
ation of the other; that the actions and 
teaching of the former part are a commentary 
upon the text that Jesus is the Christ of 
God, as those of the latter are upon the 
truth that Christ must suffer many things ; 
and that He Himself connects the two to- 
gether; for it is not till He has inquired 
how men have understood the former, that 
He unfolds the latter to His disciples. But 
is there in this anything unnatural? The 
belief in a suffering Messiah was not likely 
to be palatable to the Jews in general at that 
time. To a people steeped in suffering 
already, over whom it seemed that all God's 
waves and storms had gone ; to a proud and 
aristocratic people, reduced to skulk under 
the shadow of Roman toleration, and afraid 
to stir lest their oppressors should come and 
take away their place and nation ; it had 
been a bitter mockery to have said without 
preparation, " Here is one that will suffer for 
you." Visions of glory and conquest, if we 
may argue from the two well-known pas- 
sages of Suetonius and Tacitus, enlightened 
their dejection even yet ; it was a delicate 
task, requiring the tender love and patience 
of Jesus Christ, to bring down that proud 
hope, and substitute a better and more spiri- 
tual longing. And so the former part of His 
ministry exhibited a warfare, not against 
flesh and blood, but against sin and evil. 
He did not, like the Maccabaean chief, strike 
a blow for God against the oppressor and 
flee to set up His standard in the mountains ; 
but He strove to breathe into them another 
spirit, and to arm them with weapons of 
another temper, that they might fight with 
the sword of faith and pity against sin and 
evil in the world ; and might learn by 
degrees that it mattered not who should 
redeem their earthly state, and repair the 
broken walls of Jerusalem, if their souls were 
redeemed from the power of sin and Satan, 
and their seats made siure in a better city 
with eternal foimdations. It was most 
natural to revive in the hearts of the dis- 
ciples right notions of the Messiah, who 
was to preach good tidings unto the meek, . . . 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prisons to them that are bound, before He 
dwelt on the mystery, also foreshown by 
prophets and forgotten by the people, that 
He should be wounded for our transgressions, 
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and bruised for our iniquities, thai trith His 
stripes we should be healed. 

Archbishop Thomson, D,D. 
{Bampton Lectures: On the Atoning Work 

of Christ), 

JESUS CHRIST— Hia Transflgnration. 

** Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth them up into an high 
mountain apart, and was transfigured before 
them; and His face did shine as the aun^ and 
His raiment was white as the light. . . . And, 
behold, there talked with Him two men, which 
were Moses and Elias; who appeared in glory, 
and spake of His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem." 

St. Matt. xviL i, 2, and St. Luke ix. 50, 31. 

Jesus had thus reached that point of His 
existence when He was to raise Himself, by 
means of a transformation, out of the form 
of existence which belongs to earth into the 
heavenly state. The transfiguration was the 
first step in this glorious ascent. That light 
which, from His inner being illumined from 
above, irradiates His Ixxly, and makes even 
His very raiment to glisten, is the beginning 
of His glorification. Those two messengers 
from a higher world, who present themselves 
to Him, are ambassadors come to meet Him, 
and to introduce Him into the heavenly 
habitations. Lastly, that cloud, mysterious 
emblem of the Father^s presence, is, as it 
were, the chariot in which the Holt One 
and the Just is to ascend into the world of 
gloxy. 

But what happens now? The light dis- 
appears, the heavenly messengers vanish, the 
cloud is withdrawn. Jesus remains ; He is 
seen amongst His disciples, the same as 
before; and soon, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He comes down the mountain with 
His disciples, who had been witnesses of this 
scene. How are we to explain this conclu- 
sion, so different from that which had seemed 
so nearly coming to pass ? 

One sentence of the narrative gives us the 
explanation we desire : ** And, behold, there 
talked with Him Moses and Elias, who spake 
of the decease [literally, the issue] which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem." So St. 
Luke expresses himself. Two opposite modes 
of departing this life offered themselves to 
Him at that moment. One, that to which 
He had a right by virtue of His holiness, 
and which, so considered, was, in His case, 
the normal issue, the glorious transformation 
originally appointed for man, when not sepa- 
rated from God, and of whidi this transfigu- 
ration itself was the prelude. Jesus bad it 
in His power to accept this triumphant de- 
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parture ; and it was right that God should 
offer it to Him for it was a reward due to 
His holiness. But in thus re-entering heaven, 
Jesus must have entered it alone. The door 
must of necessity have dosed behind Him. 
Humanity, unreconciled, would have re- 
mained on earth, struggling with the bonds 
of sin and death until its entire dissolution. 
Side by side with this mode of departure, 
Jeaus contemplates another, to be accom- 
plished at Jerusalem, that city which kills 
the prophets, and which would still less 
spare the Holt One of God if He refuses 
to give way to its carnal will. This painful 
end to His life is the subject of His conver- 
sation with the two great representatives of 
the Old Covenant, and is the one which, as 
He declares to them, He prefers and accepts. 
And they were fitted to understand this pre- 
ference by the very contrast between the 
departure which Jbbus chooses, and their 
own. Had not one of them expired, as the 
Rabbis say, from the embrace of the Eter- 
nal? Had not the other ascended in a 
chariot of fire? Jesus initiates them into 
the victory of perfect charity. He turns His 
back upon the arch of triumph which rises 
before Him, and resolutely decides in favour 
of the pathway of shadows which lead to 
heaven through the grave. "Love," says 
the Song of Solomon, "is stronger than 
death." The transfiguration proves that it 
is something which is stronger than death 
itaelf, stronger than heaven and the attrac- 
tion of heaven for the most heavenly mind. 
Jesus had the power to ascend ; He exer- 
cises a free choice, and prefers to descend 
and take the road to Jerusalem. 

P, Godti, D,D, 
{Studia of the New TestamerU), 



The two who appeared to Him were the 
representatives of the Law and the Prophets. 
Both had been removed from this world in a 
mysterious manner; both, like the greater 
One with whom they spoke, had endured 
that supernatural fast of forty days and 
nights ; both had been on the holy mount in 
the visions of GrOD. And now they came, 
solemnly, to consign into His hands, once 
and for all, in a 83rmbolical and glorious 
representation, their delegated and expiring 
power. Dean Alford. 



It was the evening hour when He ascended 

the Mount Hermon, and as He climbed the 

hill-slope with those three chosen witnesses, 

" the soils of thunder and the man of rock," 
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doubtless a solemn gladness dilated His 
whole soul ; a sense not only of the heavenly 
calm which that solitary communion with 
His Heavenly Father would breathe upon 
the Spirit ; but, still more than this — a sense 
that He would be supported for the coming 
hour by ministrations not of earth, and illu- 
minated with a light which needed no aid 
from sun, moon, or stars. He went up to be 
prepared for death, and He took His three 
Apostles with Him, that, haply, having seen 
His glory — the glory of the Only-Begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth — their 
hearts might be fortified, their faith strength- 
ened, to ffaze unshaken on the shameful in- 
sults and unspeakable humiliation of the 
Cross. There then He knelt and prayed, 
and as He prayed He was elevated far above 
the toil and misery of the world which had 
rejected Him. He was transfigured before 
them, and His countenance shone as the sun, 
and His garment became white as the daz- 
zling snowfields above them. He was en- 
wrapped in such an aureole of glistering 
brilliance, His whole presence breathed so 
Divine a radiance, that the light, the snow, 
the lightning, are the only things to which 
the Evangelist can compare that celestial 
lustre. And, lo ! two figures were by His 
side. When in the desert He was girding 
Himself for the work of life, angels of life 
came and ministered unto Him ; now, in the 
fair world, when He is girding Himself for 
the work of death, the ministrants come to 
Him from the grave — but from the grave 
conquered— ^ne from that tomb under Aba- 
rim, which His own hand had sealed long 
ago ; Uie other from the rest into which He 
had entered without seeing corruption. There 
stood by Him Moses and Ellas, and spake of 
His decease. And when Uie prayer is ended, 
the task accepted, then first since the star 
paused over Him at Bethlehem, the full gloiy 
faUs upon Him from heaven, and the testi- 
mony is borne to His everlasting Sonship and 
power — " Hear ye Him." 

Rev. Canon F. W, Farrar, D.D,, F.RS. 
(The Life of ChriM), 



" Save Jesu^ only wUh themtdvet " (Mark 
ix. 8). Is not this enough? Having Him 
we indeed have all things. What else can 
we need, if Thou only. Fulness of Perfection, 
art with us ? What fear if Thee, O Com- 
forter of Tht people ? What danger if Thee, 
O Rock of Defence? What coldness if 
Thee, O Source of Love ? 

Cardinal Bonaventura, 
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JESUS CHRIST— AscendB towardB Jsru- 

Si. Lvhe xix. aS. 
A nd a!ifn ITe had thia ^mten, lit letnt be- 
Jort — went Forward as with a bold advaocing 
step, while the diaciplea followed in lUnaEe- 
ment and fear — atcendin^ up Ut Jeruaaleiti. 
Jicv. Jmac Williaini {DcivCioiull Cammeatary). 

I ,,d «;/^.i ITe HFcu coim n«r. He hthM U,e 
eUg, and loepl uvtr it, tnyiiuj. If than hadU 
haoien, ei-en Ihoii, at ImM in tkii thg das, ^ 
tkingt ichich belong unto thy peace." . 

St. Lute lix. 41, 42. 

These words describe the ciibniaBting: 
point of the earthly Advent of our Blosacd 
Lord. It in the innnipnt when the great 
proceBsion reached the ridge of the Mount of 
Uliveo, at the one point where the whole 
city of Jerusalem raddeolj bursts into view. 
On that ledge of root, the one absolutely 
authentic spot in Falestiue where we can 
■a; with entire certoint)' that our Lord's 
preaence pnssed. He paused and beheld tlie 
eiti/. It rose before Uim, in the combined 
effect of its buildings and its impreaaive 
situntion, the moat magnificent at that time 
of all the cities oE the Eoot,— its palaces, its 
walls, its gigantic towen, and immediately 
fronting Him, ported only by the deep ravine 
of the Kedron, the voat ciHirta, enclosing the 
anow-white mass of the Temple, flaahing 
back the ann from ita golden pinnacles,— the 
Holy City, the city of David and Solomon 
and Isaiah, tlie joy of the whole earth ; — and 
His Bold was shaken at the sight, and He 
aept ortT it, . , . 

The apccial gnnind and cause of our 
LoHn'a grief was what has been truly called 
the bitterest of all griefs — ^Blrni iSinf— 
the sense of great opportunities offered and 
loat. A lost opportunity I If we look out 
on the world at liu^ or on our awn indi- 
vidnal experieticc', this is indeed of eJI pangs 
the longeat, most enduring, moat devouring. 
It ia the very meaning of the word which we 
tranalate tin — AftapriiL, i/taprdnii ; the sig- 
nificant elprcaaion of the truth that in the 
ttreat atruggle of life the aoul haa mixird ita 
aim, haa shot its arrows away from the 
mark, has failed of the object of ita eiiatence. 
Of all the touching and trying momenta of 
hacian life, none are more moving than those 
when we can look back on such a crisis anJ 
see what should have been done, what might 
have been done, but what was nrt done, 
to avBit the coming evil. Such was that 
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on the Mount of Olives. 

r all. He saw the mixed elements 

ind evil fermenting around Him ; 



ita ancient gloiy. He aaw how irreiiiit 
would be the force of the glad tidinga 
came to proclaim, if proclaimed by the eni 
of the whole Jewish race. Even then it 
not too late ; even then, in that her day, 
Jerusalem might still have known the day of 
her Lord'h viaitation. But He aaw also that 
it waa hid from her eyes. He saw the 
obstinate prejudice agunst truth gaining 
year by year a firmer hold on the people ; 
Ha saw the bitter factions year by year 
becoming fiercer and fiercer, narrower and 
narrower ; He aaw the Roman armies gothrT' I 
ing round the devotol place with camp and 
trench ; He saw the whole of that gorgeou* I 
vision, which n»e beneath His feet in un- 
broken splendour, sink down in indistin- I 
guinhaWe ruin. Thia it was which drew the 
tears from His eyes, even in that moment of 
exulting triumph. I 

Very Rtr. A. P. SlanUy \ 

[Great Opportanitiet ^ UniveriiCy Semum)- | 

JESVB CHRIST— Tha CleanBlns oT tliB I 
Temple. 

" And He Kent Into fie temple, and began to 1 
rojj out theni, lAat lold therein, and them [Aot I 
bought ; laying unto theni, It it Krittern, Mf 
hooK i> the bmise of prayer, but ye hare made \ 
it a den of ikirva." St Lidt lii. 45, 46. 1 

This appears to me more vranderfu] than 
any miracle that He did — that one man. and 
at that time so vilely esteemed as to be afti'r- 
words crucified, while the Scribes and Phari- ' 
sees were raging against HiiQ, and seeing 
their gains were deati-oyed, should have been | 
able by the loahea of a single bcdui^ to catit ^ 
out fio great a multitndc, and overturn the : 
tables, and break the aeata, and do other 
things which an immenee anny could not | 
have done ! For something fiery and starlike 1 
was gleamufig from His eyes, and the Majnty 
of the Godhead shone forth in His coun- I 
tenonco. St. Jerome. 

JESUS CHRIST— The Washing; of tlLS Dla- 

dplsa' Feet. I 

Sf. John xiii. I-17. 

St. John opens the chapter aa thongh he 

were beginning afresh to reveal the mystery 

of the Lncamatton, and commenciog a new { 

revelation, a gospel within the Gcapcls. 1 

" JeiuM, btoiriai/ tl«U the Father liad given ali | 

tkingi into Hit handt, and thai lie nu cotne 1 
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from. God, and went to God.** The worcU 
seem to be the preliminary to some new dis- 
pensation, and from their solemnity we should 
have expected some act of yet greater majesty 
than haid been displayed before, some sudden 
breaking forth of the hidden Godhead before 
He finally passed away into the heavens. 
But no ; on the contrary, there succeeds a 
yet profounder stooping, a greater self-abase- 
ment than was ever before manifested. Then 
immediately occurred the washing of the 
disciples' feet : " He riteth from tupper^ and 
laid aside His garments, and took a tovrd and 
girded Himsdf. After that He poureth water 
into a basin, and began to wash the disciples' 
feet, and to wipe them with the towd wherewith 
He teas girded.** It was the bowing down of 
the Godhead in the extremest self-abasement, 
the Infinite stooping before the finite, the 
Creator at the feet of the creature in an 
amazing act of voluntary humiliation. It 
was an act of a profound self-abandonment 
of love like to the humiliation of the Cross, 
and without doubt in its hidden meaning 
intimately connected with it. 

Among men Christianity has taken a deep 
and abiding impression from this act of our 
IX)RD. To it, at least in part, we may trace 
the long succession of lowly ministerings and 
works of mercy, the countless forms of bodily 
and spiritual healing which have run like a 
golden thread through the records of strife 
and division, of war and cruelty, that have 
too frequently marred the course of the life 
of Christendom. In all such scenes of com- 
passion we see that act of our LoBD ever 
repeating itself, something at least of the 
Fame mind displayed. We see our Lord 
manifesting Himself in His servants, the 
same mysterious Form of Love Incarnate 
Btill stocking from above, still kneeling at 
the feet of the unclean, washing them and 
wiping them with the towel wherewith He 
is girded. Each earnest, loving act to cleanse 
away from a redeemed humanity its soils and 
stains, to mitigate its sufferings, to hide its 
shame, to promote its peace, is a renewing of 
the myifterious scene of mercy of that event- 
ful night, a repetition of the washing of the 
upper chamber on the night of the Agony. 
Each form of misery that passes before us in 
our path through Ufe is a call to remember 
that amazing scene of tender self-humiliation, 
a call to pause and consider how best to 
apply the healing of His grace, Who now is 
working out the purposes of redeeming Love 
through the ministrations of His servants, to 
all of whom He hath said, " I hare given you 
an example, that ye thould do, as I have done 
wUo you." Mev, Canon Carter {Sermons). 
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The Lord saith it, the Truth speaketh it, 
that one needeth to wash his feet, even he 
that is washed. What should it be, my 
brethren ; what think ye ? but that the man 
in holy Baptism, indeed, is washed every whit, 
not " except the feet,** but the whole man : 
yet, seeinff thereafter one has to live in the 
midst of human affairs, of course one treads 
upon the earth. Therefore our human affec- 
tions themselves, \%ithout which iu this moral 
state we cannot live, are as the feet wherein 
we are affected by human affairs, and so 
affected that, if we say ice have no sin, we 
deceive ourtdret, and the truth is not in us. 
Every day, therefore. He washeth our feet 
Who intercedeth for us : and that we do 
every day need to wash our feet, — that is, to 
direct the ways of our spirituaJ steps, — we 
confess also in the Lord's Prayer when we 
say, Forgive us our debts, for we forgive our 
debtors. For if, as it is written, we confess 
our sins, doubtless He Who washed the feet 
of His disciples is faithful and just to for gi re 
us our sins, and to deanse us from all unright- 
eousness; i.e., even to the feet, wherewith 
we move to and fro on earth. 

St. Augustine (On St. John). 

JESUS CHBIST— The Institution of tlie 
LORD'S Sapper. 

<SI^. Matt. xxvi. 26-29. 

When the Lord Jesus had concluded His 
exhortations to His disciples. He took the 
bread that was before Him and, acting as 
the Master of the feast. He brake it, accord- 
ing to custom, and gave it to His disciples : 
but, lo ! instead of the words customary on 
such occasions. He said : Take, eat; this is 
my body which is given (or broken) for you : 
this do in remembrance of me. Likewise, 
according to custom. He took the cup, but 
here also, instead of the customary words. 
He said : This is My blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many : this cup is the 
New Testament in My blood, which is shed 
for you and for many, for the remission 
of sins. This do, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of Me. . . . Had our Blessed 
Redeemer commanded us to do some great 
thing, hxtd He enjoined some specified acts of 
occasional self-denial, such is the pride of 
man's nature, and such his proneness to fall 
into the error of self-estimation, that we 
should soon have learnt to regard our salva- 
tion as the purchase of our own merits, and 
not as the free gift of His redeeming love. 
If, on the other hand, no distinguishing 
ordinance had been established for the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, the worship of a Christian 
would soon have merged in that of a mere 
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deiiL But nnv we hata & rito wbieh iniist 
ever itond aa a veil bstwean him that be- 
lioveUi and hitn that bclieveth not, while 
it compola u» to inquire, like the Jewish 
chDdren of old, fViat mma yt bg thU teniee I 
Let the questinu be asked, uid kd answer 
Cftn be immediately tetunietl. It ih an action 
significative of tha two fundainental doc- 
trines of Christianity. The bread broken 
and the wine poured out, remind ua at onoa 
of the body which waa pierced and the blood 
vhich n'aH shed upon the Croea. Hence wo 
am led to refloct that, by the piercing of that 
body and the Bhedding of that blood, deatb 
ha« been deprived of ita sting and the grave 
of its victory. Tbia ia t^it atupcndoua 
inystery which ia ever uppermu«t in the 
ChrlBtinji'H mind whenever, either in the 
BtillnesB of the cloaet or in the aolemnities 
of the aanctuaiy, ho ventures to approach 
the thniue of glory and of grace. For it is 
th\is uuly that he can approwh it with bold- 
ness ; let me rather aay, that he darea ap- 
proach it at all. It i> not aa nm, but aa 
Ckridian mm, that we aro inheriton of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. If, then, we wiah for 
that glorious iuhcHtajice, incorruptible and 
iindefiled, ve rnunt ceii.<ie to build on our own 
unassisted strength, and wo must caat our- 
selves entirely on the merits and mercies of 
nur Divine Redebueb. We must eeaaa to 
claim it aa an award of juatice, and be con- 
tent tn receive it aa a free gift ; a free gift to 
be accepted, ua it is offered, in and through 
Jesl's CilRiar, our Lonn. It is by Jescb 
CnaiST that God, even the Fatssb, the Sow, 
and the Holy Ghost, hath recoociled us 
unto Hiineelf. And it ia to keep this fact 
constantly and distinctly before our eyea, it 
ia to remind us continually that it ia the 
JiOBD Wbn hath Ttdtaaed our licet from de- 
ttroHlon, and croicnrd ui wi'lA loring-Hndiuu 
and tender inrrciti; it is to warn us that we 
cannot get the heavenly Canaan in poases- 
jiion by our own streiigth, or rescue ourselves 
liy our own arm from the deatroying angel, 
Tiut that JraoB is alone our Rock, our Salva- 
tion, our Refuge, our Defence : ... it is for 
this purpose that our LoBO hath established 
on enduring record nf His Love, and, in the 
distinguishing rite of Hia religion, hath given 
M* something to do as well aa to say. . . . 

Thus was matituted the rrand, the peculiar, 
the diatinguiahing rite of Christian worship ; 
that act of worship which distinguishes the 
Christian from every other worahipper under 
heaven. Vtry Rtv. W. P. Nook 

{The Laa Hagi if Our lonTt MinMry). 
JESUS CHSiaT—aeQiieinans. 

" Then aniuth Jaut tcilh them unto a platx 
eailed Getimnane." SI. Matt. DvL 36. 
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The garden into which Jespi CBBtaT 
entered was at the foot of the Uount of 
Olirea and to the east of Jerusalem, This 
circumstance will bring to our recollection 
what ia written in Genesis, that the Lord 
God " planted a garden rosfuord in Eden; and 
there He put the man whom He had formed." 
And in comparing the second Adam with 
the first, we shall recognise with holy ad- 
miration that jDtJS Chbmt begins the expi- 
ation of our sina in a aimilor place to where 
man'a firit sin was committed. 1 

Let us, then, with the eye of faith, follow I 

Chbjbt, and see this second Adam entering \ 

a like spot to that from whence the fint . 

Adam had been driven out, to make there a ; 

full and perfect satisfaction to Divine jiiatioe. 

Res. F. A. A. GaoAitr. 

JBBire CHRIEIT_OetliMmftna : His 

aoqaieieDce. 

"And If e wo* vtiiidratmi from them abavti 
itone't attt, and tneeled dOion, and pmyrd, 
»aying, Father, if thou be milliHg, rrmort Ihii 
eup front Me: meverthdrtt not Mji viU, bat 
Thine, be done. St. Lukt iiiL 41, 43. ! 

Whereas we find ia Gon a WiJJ rtwilved I 
that Ceibist ahall suffer, and in the human | 
will of Christ two actual deairea, the one 
avoiding, the other accepting, death : 



prove 

may judge nl these diversities in the will by I 
the like in the understanding. . . . ConsiJer I 
death in itself, and Nature teacheth Chhibt . 
to ahon it- Consider death as a means to 
procure the salvation of the world, and mercy 
worketh in Chbist all willingness of mind 
toward it. Therefore, in these two deiires 
there can be no repugnant oppoaition. Again, 
compare them with the Will of GoD ; and if 
any opposition be, it must be only between 
His appointment of Chhist'b death and the 
fonner desire which wiahetb deliverance from 
death. But neither is this desire oppoiito ' 
to the Will of God. The WiU of God was 
that Cbbist should sufler the poinaof death. I 
Not so His Will, as if the tnnnent of inno- 
cency did, in itself, please and delight Gon. ; 
but such was Hia Will t» rpford of the 
whereuntii it waa necessary that Cheiht 
should suffer. The death of Chriht. in 
itself, thertforc, Gon willeth not, which, ti> 
the end we might thereby obtun life, He 
both alloweth and appomtttb. In like 
manner, the SoN of Man endured willinglv. 
to that purpose, those grievous pains which, 
simply not to have shunned, hod been against 
nature, and by consequent against Goii. 

Bodxr (Eedenaalii^ PiiUg). 
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And there appeared an angd unto Him 
from heaven, ttrengthening Him. And being 
in an agony He prayed mere eametUy ; and 
IHm nteat was as it vere great drops of Hood 
failing down to the ground" 

St. Luke xxii. 43, 44. 

Ye vaulted cells where martyred seers of old 

Far in the rocky w&lls of Sion sleep, 
Green terraces and arched fountains cold. 
Where lies the cypress shade so still and 
deep, 
Dear sacred haunts of glory and of woe, 
Help us one hour to trace His musings high 
and low. 

One heart-ennobling hour ! It may not be': 
The unearthly thoughts have passed from 
earth away. 
And fast as evening sunbeams from the sea 

Thy footsteps all in Sion*s deep decay 
Were blotted from the holy ground : yet dear 
Is every stone of hers ; for Thou wast surely 
here. 

There is a spot within- this sacred dale 
That felt Thee kneeling— touched Thy 
prostrate brow : 
One angel knows it. Oh, might prayer avail 
To win that knowledge: sure each holy 
vow 
Less quickly from the unstable soul would 

fade. 
Offered where Chbist in agony was laid. 

Mi^t tears of ours once mingle with the 
blood 
That from His aching brow by moonlight 
fell, 
Over the mournful joy our thoughts would 
brood. 
Till th^ had framed within a guardian 

To chase repining fancies, as they rise 
Like birds of evil wing, to mar our sacrifice. 

So dreams the heart, self -flattering, fondly 
dreams; — 
Else wherefore, when the bitter waves 
oerflow, 
Bliss we the light, Gethsemane, that streams 
From Thy dear name, where in His page 
of woe 
It shines, a pale kind star in winter's sky ? 
Who vainly reads it there, in vain had seen 
Him die. 

Met. John Kdle (Chritiian Tear), 

JESUS OHSIBT— His BetrayiL 

" Then eometh He to His disciples and saith 
vnto them. Sleep en now and take your rest: 
behold the hour if at hatid, and tM Son of 
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Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at hand that 
doth betray Me, And while He yet spake, lo, 
Judtis, one of the txedve, came, and with him a 
great multitude with swords and staves,** 

St, Matt, xxvi 45-47. 
When Judas made his unhallowed cove- 
nant, telling them that the hour had come 
for carrying the projected arrangement into 
execution, the proposal was hailed and 
adopted with eager haste, for there was no 
time to be lost, they had but a single day for 
action left, llie band for seizing Him was 
instantly assembled — ** a great multitude," 
quite needlessly numerous, a band curiously 
composed, some Roman soldiers in it from 
the garrison of Fort Antonia, excited on 
being summoned to take part in a midnight 
enterprise of some difficulty and danger; the 
captain of the Temple guard, accompanied 
by some subordinates, private servants of 
Annas and Gaiaphas the high priests, with 
some members even of the Simhedrim among 
them; a band curiously accoutred, with 
staves as well as swords, with lanterns and 
torches, that, clear though the night was, 
the moon being at the full, they might hunt 
their victim through all the shady retreats 
of the olive gardens and prevent the possi- 
bility of escape. Stealthily they cross the 
Kedron with Judas at their heaci, and come 
to the very place where all this while Jesus 
had been enduring his great agony. Now 
then is the time for the lanterns and the 
torches. They are saved the search. Step- 
ping out suddenly into the clear moonlight, 
Jesus Himself stands before them, and calmly 
says, *' Whom seek ye t " There are many in 
that band who know Him well enough, but 
there is not one of them who has courage to 
answer " Thee," A creeping awe is already 
on their spirits. They leave it to others, to 
those who know Him but by name, to say 
** Jesus of Nazareth." Jesus says to them, 
** I am He," and as soon as He has said, they 

S> backward and fall every one to the ground, 
as some strange sight met their eye, has 
Jesus been momentarily transfigured as 
on the Mount? have some stray beams from 
the concealed glory burst forth upon them, 
or is it some inwuxl terror shot by a hand 
invisible through their hearts? Whatever 
the spell be, it lasts but for a brief season. 
He who suddenly laid it on as quickly lifts 
it off. But for that short time what a picture 
does the scene present ! JsBUS standing in 
the quiet moonlight, calmly waiting till the 
prostotte men shall rise again, or turning 
perhaps a pensive look upon His disciples 
cowering under the shade of the olive trees. 
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For a moment or two how still it is ; you 
could have heard the falling of an olive leaf. 
But now the spell is over and they rise. . . . 
Again the quiet question comes from the 
lips of Jescs, " Whom seek ye? " They say 
to Hirn^ "Jesus of Nazareth; " Jesus answers, 
"/ have told you that I am He. If therefore 
ye seek Me let these go their way.** Perfectly 
spontaneous then on the part of our Divine 
Kedeemeb was the delivering of Himself up 
into the hands of His enemies. . . . This 
perfect freedom from all outward compul- 
sion, His entirely voluntary surrendering of 
Himself to suffering and death, enter as 
necessary elements into the great Atonement. 
And is not its essential element — its being 
made for others — shadowed forth in this 
outward incident of the Redeemer's life? 
" Take Me " (He said), " but let those go their 
VHiy.** It was a type or emblem of the 
higher and spiritual deliverance that Christ 
has accomplished for His people by His 
deliverance unto death. Freedom for us by 
His suffering Himself to be bound; safety 
for us by the sacrifice of Himself ; life for us 
by the death which He endured; have we 
not much of the very soul and spirit of the 
Atonement in those few words, " Take Me, 
but let those go their way " / It is the spiritual 
David, the great Good Shepherd, saying, 
" Let thine hand be laid upon Me, but as for 
these sheep, not, Lord my Ood, on them.** 

Judas stood with those to whom Jisus 
said, " Whom seek yet** . . . There is a 
pause, a hesitation, for who will be the first 
to lay hand upon Him? Judas will relieve 
them of any lingering fear. He will show 
them how safe it is to approach this Jesus. 
Hence when the time for action comes he 
stops not to reflect, but lets the momentum 
of his predetermined purpose carry him 
along. He salutes Jesus with a kiss ! . . . 
Jesus accepts the betrayer's salutation. He 
does more, He says a word or two to this 
deluded man, "Friend, wherefore art thou 
come t Judas, bctrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss / " The last complaint of wounded 
love, the last of the many and most touching 
appeals made to the conscience and heart of 
the betrayer. Whatever lingering reluctance 
to touch Christ had been felt that kiss of 
Judas removed. They laid their hands upon 
Him instantly thereafter, grasping Him and 
binding Him after the merciless fashion of 
the Romans. ..." Then all the Disciples 
forsook Ilim and fled.** 

Bev. WiUiam Ilanna, LL.D. 
( 77ie Last Day of Our Lord^s Passion), 
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JESUS CHBIST— before Oaiaplias. 

"And they that had laid hold on Jesus led 
him away to Caiaphas the high priest, when 
the scribes and the elders were assembled.** 

St. MaU. xxvi 57. 

The last word has been uttered which our 
Lord exchanged with the Traitor ; Jesus is 
delivered up to His enemies, Jesus is bound 
and is conducted into the presence of His 
judges. After a hasty examination before 
Annas the high-priest, He is brought before 
His real judge, Caiaphas. It is midnight 
The children of night have begun their dark 
work in the hour which could most truly be 
called their own, as our Lord Himself said : 
" This is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness.*' It is midnight ; the members of the 
High Council have hastily come together— 
probably not in full numbers, as a decree of 
sufficient authority is not passed till early 
next day. The decree then passed is, " He 
is TPorthy of death.** There were in that 
council some who would never have con- 
curred in that verdict of Guilty, such as 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea ; but 
at this time they were probably not present, 
and on the morrow they were out-voted (St 
Luke xxiii. 51). False witnesses came and 
said : " He has said, I am able to defray the 
temple of God, and to build U in three days. 
. . . And the high-priest arose, and said unto 
Him: Answerest Thou nothing J what is it 
which these vntness against Thee t Bui Jesus 
hdd His peace.** 

We read also in two other passages of 
Jesus being silent in the presence of His 
unrighteous judges — ^before Herod and before 
Pilate. . . . This silence is a testimony for 
Jesus — it testifies to the repose of His soul ; 
to His subb'mity ; and to His consciousness 
of the righteousness of His cause. . . . 

Now, consider on what occasions Jesus 
spoke. He was silent before the high- 
priest, He spoke before his servant ; He was 
silent before the insult of words, He spoke 
before him — how shall we say it ? — who in- 
sulted Him by deed, who struck Him with 
the rod in his hand. Men are astonished at 
this ; they cannot account for it ; then, too, 
what Jesus does say appears to them far too 
little, as if one would ward off a blow from a 
club with his little finger. But when these 
words are weighed more closely, how great 
does Jesus appear ! Why did He speak here, 
and speak so mildly? The answer is — it 
was because the man had committed the 
outrage with an erring conscience, and in 
his z^ for a coniecrat^ ofiBce. "Answerest 
Thou the high-pritst $of** cried the man. Do 
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you not see that it is not for a private affair 
of his own that this servant of the high- 
priest bums with zeal, but for a sacred office? 
Xow, His speaking at all on this occasion, 
and His using language of such mildness, 
reveal in a very wonderful way the unper- 
turbed repose of the Lord and at the same 
time His condescending grace. He is meek 
in the midst of this His own deepest degra- 
dation ; for even in the outburst of a brutal 
pission He recognises the sacred spark of 
truth — respect for the authority appointed by 
(JoD. . . . Thus, the reason why He Who 
was silent before King, Governor, and High- 
priest, opened His mouth before the poor 
ollnded servant of earthly justice, was be- 
cause, even in hb coarse mistreatment, the 
voice of an erring conscience spoke. 

Again, Jesus spoke and was not silent 
when the cause at stake did not concern His 
own private interest, but that of universal 
truth. He was not silent when the high- 
priest asked Him : " / adjure Thee by the 
Living God^ that Thou tdl tu whether 7%ou be 
the Christ, the Son of (lod / "—neither was 
He silent when Pilate asked Him: "Art 
Thou a King, then t " And the reason why 
He was not silent on these occasions was, 
that ice might know what to answer to ques- 
tions of similar import. . . . He was not 
silent because He could then witness a Con- 
fession which would be echoed back from a 
million of hearts, which thousands were to 
seal with their blood. ... By that Confes- 
sion, with which Christ signed His own 
sentence of death, He has taught us that we 
too must confess, and that we must confess 
the truth, even if such confession is the 
sealing of our own death-warrant. Jesus 
spoke because it was not His own interest, 
but the interest of the whole human race 
that was involved. 

Prof. A, Thduck, D.D, 

(lAghitfrom the Crots, trans. Rev. R. C. L, 

Brown). 

JESUS CHRIST— Before Pilate : Ecce Homo. 

" When the morning was come, all the chief 
prieds and elders of the people took counsel 
against Jesus to put Him to death : and when 
they had bound Him, they led Him away, and 
delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor. 
. . . And Jesus stood before the governor." 

St. Matt. xxviL I, 2, 11-31. 

The Prisoner Who stands before Pilate is 
one of our brother-men. Of this there can 
be no question. His lineaments are like our 
own ; they are those of all the children of 
Adam. It is known who are His parents ; 
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the very house, or rather, I should say, the 
very stable, in which He was bom can be 
shown you ; the very manger in which He 
was cradled the owners of the inn could 
point out to His accusers and judges. Then 
there are those close at hand who can tell 
you that He was subject to the same in- 
firmities as other men. Many can testify 
that the pains of hunger which were often 
His lot sorely distressed Him. A certain 
woman (St. John iv. 7) will tell you that she 
had drawm water for Him to drink when He 
was thirsty. Two sisters say (St John xi. 
35) that wnen they were mourning the death 
of their brother, the}' found their comfort in 
the sympathy of His tears. His countenance 
bears the marks that His heart had been 
pierced through with the sharpest pangs of 
grief. 

*' His pale, weak form 
Is worn with many a watch 
Of sorrow and unrest." 

His body b covered with the wounds cut 
into His flesh by the lash of the scourges. 
His temples are clotted with the blood which 
the deep piercings and tearings of the thorns 
with which He was crowned, had caused to 
flow. Dark bruises tell of the force and 
power with which Pilate's ribald soldiery 
nad with their hands smitten His face ; and 
when you have heard these and many more 
witnesses, and seen these and many other 
tokens of His being subject to our pains and 
infirmities, you cannot but be satisfied that 
those contemptuous words, "Behold the Man" 
with which Pilate presented Him to the 
Jews, contained a great catholic truth, and 
that He whom chief priests, and elders, 
and scribes, and Pharisees, and the Roman 
governor and his soldiers, and the tetrarch 
of Galilee, loaded with indignities, and pun- 
ished with buffetings and scourgings, as the 
prelude of His death, was indeed a brother 
Man " of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting;" or, rather, "a Man of Sorrows 
and acquainted with grief." 

Bishop Walter Kerr Hamilton 
{Oxford Lent Sermons). 

JESUS CHRIST— Before Pilate : Ecce DeuB. 

Still, had you heard, as it were, Pilate's 
** Ecce Homo / " you coiild not, I think, have 
been content to bring your thoughts within 
the narrow limits of his pity and scorn. 
You must, I am sure, have felt anxious 
questionings whether that brother-Man had 
not been made to differ from His brethren. 
For in the crowd around the judgment-hall 
and Herod's house, there must have been 
those who said in your hearing that they 
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seen the kcciued do mighty works in 

a the pATHxu'a Name, mid had hetrd 
^iio Bay thM "that vxrrii bore viitnea of 
JfiiH" (St John X. 25). Agtin, fraother 

neag may have fantified to you, that 
though he bad had an mdnnity Uiirty imd 
eight yt&n (St, John v. 5), be had been 
mjule whule by the mere word of that 

»ner. Anil another may have dM:lan.-d 
tbAt he vaa one of that multitude who had 
to the ntunbor of five thounuid (St. 
Matt. niv. is), been fed on five loaves and 
two amall flahei. Again, a man blessed 
with perfect sight may have tutd you that, 
whether the accuned " »vu a linner or no, hi 

ts not ,' but tAal out tAing he jtnno, vthtrtai 

FHU Hind, he ROW hht" (SL John ix. 25}. 

d Burely, too, there were also in the same 
company some who proclaimed that they had 
Been water become wine at His bidding (St. 
John ii 9) 1 and others also must have te«ti> 
fied that the some element became like 
Bdomant when Ho trod upon it. And were 

ra not others who, when these BBjingB 
reached them, witnessed to even great*r 
wonders ; reported how they had seen and 
talked with a man who, after having been 
four days in his grave (St. John li. 44), 
had been restored to life by Him Who won 
treated with nuch contempt! And when 
the Gentile Pitate and his loldiera were 
deriding; Uim, I think some voice may have 
' n heard saying that those mockings, 
npiteful entreatings, and scourgings, and the 

tence of death, proved the Man to be a 
Prophet, for that He had told Hia diBciplea 
but a short time before that so it must be, 
saying, " Bcknld, i« go up to Jeniialaa, and 
all tkingi tSat are inrittea 6y lie prophftt eon- 
eemin^ the Sjb 0/ Man ihail be acmniplUlied, 
Far He iliaH be delirrrrd urUo Ac OentiUt, 
and thalt be laocled. and tpilrfiUli/ entraied, 
and ipilted an : and then ihaU xourge Hiai, 
and pat Him to drath" (St. Luke iviiL 
"" 33). And, not to try to bring to luind 

re than one more circumstance of that 
scene, those who heard Him called a 
Prophet, some in niidice, some in awe and 
wonder, bore witncaa that this Worker of 
miracles and Pnphct hod churned for Him- 
self, in their hearing, not a mere oneness 
with us in our common manhood, but One- 
ness with the LoBD Goi> Alxightt : that 
He had, only a few nionthn back, told the 
Jews that " Ood vtu Hit Father, f Aul miuWny 
Uimui/ equal aith God" (St John v. iS) ; 
and aftsrwardK, openly in Solomon's Poreh, 
hod challenged the admission of His claim, 
Mtying, "/ and ily Father arc One" (St. 
John I. xo). 
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old or young, rich or [loor, learned or un- 
learned, believe faithfully, if we would be 
saved. . . . The true doctrine with regard | 
to God is, that there is one God and Three 
Persons in the Godhead— Goi) the Fatheb, 
God the Son, and Goo the Holt Ghost. ' 
Now that iviioner. of 'Whom, as He stuod > 
before Pilate and Herod as a Man, "deepitrd 
and afiieled of own," we have heard tuch 
marveUoua reports, was no other than the 
second Person of the Godhead ; He was "Ite 
Word of the Father, begotten front enrtatli»'j 
of iht Fallitr, the rerg and etemai God, dwl : 
of one tabitance with the Father" lArticUiU.\ \ 
llio Man whom Pilate, and Herod, and the . 
Boldicn, and the people of the Jews tr^AteJ ' 
with eveiy manner of indignity, was Hi 
" loAom God had appointed Heir of all thiiuji, 1 
6y vkon alto He made the leorld ; trfo r' ■' - ' 



ighttten of Bit glors and Ike eipraa iamjt 
Hit penoa, and irAo aphaldt all thingt bj 
t Kurd of Hit paver" (Heb. i. 3, 3), even . 
the Everlutiug Son. Ibid. 

JESUS CHRIST— The Vaj Of tut Cmt. j 

"And after that tiri/ had ptoeitd Him, thr/ 
tool- the robe off from Him, and put /lit orii 
raiment on Him, and led Him aaag to rrvcifi) 
Him. Andatlheyeameoiit,Oie!ifoundama>t 
of Cyrene, Simon 4y name .• Aim they eompeffrd 
to bruT Hit eroa." ^. Jfott. xxviL 31-32. ; 

Hodit thou done this out of choice, vbich 
thon didst by constraint, how I should hare 
envied thee, O Simon of Cyrene, as too happj 
to be the first man who bore the Cross of thy 
Saviour, wherein millions of blessed martyi* 
have, since that time, been ambitious to suc- 
ceed thee I Thiu to bear Thy Cross for 
Thee, O Savioub, was more tluut to bear a 
crown /rem Thee. Could I be worthy to be 
thus graced by That, I should pity oil other 
glories. Siihip Halt {ConlemplatioTit]. ; 

JEEttB CHRIST— The Crudflxlou. 

•• And tlicy cruci/td Him." 

St. hiatt. iiviL 33- 

The sout trembles in approaching the last 
crisis of the euSeringi of the SoN of Goo. 
He who would seek to describe it munt above 



The actual Death of our Lord is divided 
into two dintinct periods — the three first and 
the three lost hoiua. During th« fint tluee 
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hotm the brilliant light of an Eastern sun 
was shining fall npon the Cross on the Face 
of the Cracified, and on the crowd beneath. 
The coarse jest, the blasphemy, the triumph- 
ant sounds of a malice scarcely conceivable, 
continued throughout these hours. The 
crowd were passing to and fra " They dand 
ttaring and lookiiig " on. Diuing this period 
our Lord, though in the pangs of death, which 
had now seized on His mmost life, was cast- 
ing His eyes around, His Heart going forth, 
engaged in the last tenderest ministries of 
love, which were the commencement of mini- 
strations to be perpetuated in the power of 
His Spirit through all future time. The in- 
tercession through which sinners are forgiven, 
the opening of paradise to the penitent^ the 
binding the bonds of human life in the rela- 
tionships of His love — these three first say- 
ings, uttered at intervals during the earlier 
stage of the Crucifixion, mark its first period. 
When these laws of love had been revealed 
to the world, these ministries fixed for ever 
as His parting legacy sealed in Blood, His 
last offices of tenderest care for those from 
whom He was departing discharged. His 
last farewell taken of the outer world, then 
His Soul prepared for its last conflict, which 
was to be undergone in silence and alone. 

The closing scene of the Passion now came 
on, the crisis of its most terrible suffering. 
The darkness which from the sixth to the 
ninth hour fell around, covering all with its 
fearfulness, was a type of the inward horror 
of spiritual gloom which at this time sank 
down within the inmost Heart of the Son of 
CrOD. The darkness formed a shroud within 
which, withdrawn as in a retreat of unutter- 
able anguish. He surrendered Himself to the 
final consummation of HU Sacrifice. All 
around the Cross there was now stillness. 
The imprecations and scorn had died away 
as the appalling darkness came on. The 
distant hum of the crowded city was hushed. 
Scarce any movement could there have been 
in the multitude gathered beneath the Cross. 
In the awful, watchful silence of those 
three hours, no sound was heard. The 
thoughts which were then passing through 
the Heart of the Sufferer, the conscious- 
ness of Death having reached the inner 
life, the consciousness of sin accepted as 
His own, the thoughts looking backward 
to the accumulated transgression of ages 
past, looking onward to the transgression to 
be perpetuated in the ages to come, the spiri- 
tual terrors which the powers of darlmess 
were presenting to His mind, depressed and 
harrowed in the fluctuations of the faintings 
of death — rose up to heaven, to the Father, 
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as the expression of the One meritorious 
Oblation Which redeemed the world. As 
these three last hours of this watch of agony 
drew towards their close, St. Matthew says 
" about the ninth hour," there came on the 
crisis of the untold, unimagined Sorrow ex- 
perienced in the consciousness of the aban- 
donment by GrOD. An outcast on earth 
already He had become, but never till now 
forsaken of the conscious support of com- 
munion with His Grodhead. But now, in 
order that the separation which sin had 
effected between ihe life of humanity and 
God, might be fully tasted by Him Who had 
identified Himself with the sinner, that the 
sinner might be as fully identified with His 
life, — even that separation, that loss, that 
obsctiration of the holy Light of the Spirit 
in the labouring Soul is tasted and endured. 
And in this uttermost sinking of Heart he 
cries with the loud voice, not now as in Geth- 
semane, *^ My Father" but as lone Humanity 
bereft of the eternal Sonship speaking, Its 
consciousness clouded under Uie doom of the 
sinful nature, casting Itself on One known 
but unperceived. One believed but hid from 
sight ; no consciousness remaining but sin 
and suffering, and judgment and the powers 
of darkness : there broke forth into the bur- 
dened sky over the amazed multitude beneath 
the cry : '* Elif Eli, lama tabachthani ! — My 
God / my God / vhy hast Thou fonaken Me f " 
It was Uie crisis of the stupendous sacrifice 
of perfectly self- abandoned Love. It was 
the turning-point of the reconciliation which 
the " obedience unto deaths even the death of 
ike Croat,** and this alone, could prevail to 
win for the lost world, through the perfect 
substitution of the suffering Majesty of God 
verily manifest in the Flesh, as an atonement 
for the condemned and sinful creature. 

But that cry of anguish ended the anguish. 
The ribaldry too had ceased. The terror of 
the darkness had overawed the crowd. But 
there was a movement now again among the 
soldiers, a running to and fro, a wondering, 
** thU man caUethfor Eliot " (St. Matt, xxvii. 
47). But the sufferings of ** thit Man " were 
now over. The agony of death was past. 
Probably at this moment the darkened light 
began to return. Certainly within the Soul 
there was a reviving of the oppressed ener- 
gies, a repose of the burdened Soul ere it 
passed away. The accents of the holy Voice 
speak now in a different tone the last few 
words. A calm gathering up of the thoughts 
of the Soul in a restful assurance and peace 
is denoted by the words that follow: •* After 
thit, Jesut, knowing thai all things were now 
accomplithed, that the Scriptures might heful- 
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fiUedy mith, I thirst," (St. John xix. 28). Still 
more than repose, even the triumphant anti- 
cipation of beatitude and rejoicing as of one 
resting after long toil, breathes in the next 
saying. When He had received the vinegar 
He said, "It is finished " (St. John xix. 30). 
There could be no agony after this word. 
Still more surely the woixis that follow ex- 
press the feelings of one already emerged 
from the terrible conflict, and beginning to 
enter into the exaltation of the Divine Son- 
ship, ** Father^ into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit (St. Luke xxiii. 46). He bowed 
His Head, but not under the pressure of 
failing nature. It was the act of His own 
will, though still in obedience, mirrendering 
back the Spirit which He had derived from 
the Father, now to be glorified with Him 
for ever in union with redeemed Humanity. 
It was the crowning consummation of the 
obedience of a life. His own will had ac- 
cepted each successive act of humiliation, 
and now by His own will He yielded life. 
But He yielded it only to take it again 
still of His own will, when the Divine 
decree of the Atonement was accom- 
plished. He Himself had by anticipa- 
tion prophetically explained the mystery of 
His submission to death, lest faith should 
stumble at the awful prostration of God. "/ 
have power" He said, " to lay dovm my life, 
and I hav>e power to take U <igain. This a>m- 
mandment have I received of my Father " (St. 
John X. 18). Fev, Canon Carter 

{The Passion and Temptation of our Lord), 

JESUS CHRIST— The Seven Words from the 

Cross. 

** Father, forgive them, for ^ley hnow not what 
they do." 

Jesus oflFered this prayer for His murder- 
ers, not that Ife was not able Himsdf to 
pardon them, but that He might teach us to 
pray for our persecutors, not only in iwwrf, 
out in deed also. St. Uhrysostom. 
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*^ Father," He cries, "forgive them; they 
Jcnow not what they do." Thus, even in this 
hour, which seems to belong to the powers 
of darkness, love is stronger than hate. The 
victory is with Jesus, for in pardoning such 
a crime He shows how fully love possesses 
His Soul. The very vapours of the pit can 
bring no alloy to His Divine charity. He 
loves in spite of all; those whom He pardons 
are conquered by His infinite and triumphant 
love, which, expressing itself in prayer, is a 
manifestation of His abiding oneness with 
the Father, Rev. E. De Pressensi, D.D. 

{Jesus Christ: His Life and Work). 
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This is the only occasion during the days 
of His flesh, on which (so far at least as we 
know) " Paradise " was made mention of by 
our Lord. Once, too. He mentions it in His 
glory (Rev. ii. 7), and once it is on the lips 
of His chief apostle ( 2 Cor. xii. 4). These 
are the only times that it occurs in the New 
Testament. Hanging on the accursed tree, 
His thoughts may well have travelled back 
to another tree, even the tree of life, stand- 
ing in the Paradise of God ; in that Paradise 
which by all this sore agony He was at this 
instant wiiming back for the children of 
men, opening for them the gates of another 
Paradise. Most Rev. R. C. Trench, 

ArcId)ishop of Dublin, 



** Woman, behold thy son — Behold thy 
mother." 

Mary*8 behaviour at the Cross fitly ends 
her story. On the way out a great company 
of people follow, comprising many women, 



" Verily I say unto thee^ To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise." 

The Spirit of God seemed to take the 
Saviour's dying prayer for the forgiveness j 
of His enemies, and carry it home like an 
arrow of conviction to the heart of the hard- , 
ened offender who had just taken part in 
reviling the innocent Victtim of malignant 
hate. The evidences of genuine and thor- 
ough conversion at once appeared, and the 
dying thief confessed his sinfulness, and 
manifested no anxiety but for the honour of 
the Redeemer. He did not pray to be deli- 
vered from his agonising death, or even to 
have its bitterness assuaged, but, as if heaven 
and its glories already engrossed his thoughts, 
he turned his eyes on Jesus with the heart- 
felt petition, "Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom." . . . We are pre- 
pared to hear the Saviour's gracious re- 
sponse to the earnest prayer of the dying 
malefactor, " Verily I say unto thee, To^jf 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise." The 
Saviour promised him admission to the best 
place, "Paradise;" the favour was to be 
granted in the time of utmost need, "to-day;^' 
he was to enjoy the best company, "with 
Me." The dying thief was promised all this 
in the most emphatic manner. " Verily I 
say unto thee I" Wonderful example of Di- 
vine power and goodness! Sin aboimding, 
grace superabounding. What cleansing, 
healing grace and blessing in His Cross! 
Even " in weakness " the Son op God can 
deliver, can defeat and defy the powers of 
darkness. Rev. John N. Norton JDJ). 

{Golden Truths), 
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who go to bewail Him and make up the pro- mustered hosts, the withdrawal and darken- 
cession of mourners. Mary, the Mother, ing of the Paternal Presence, — mysteries 
could not join that noisy company, and it such as these, so deep and so dread, it was 
does not appear that the other two Marys, not meet that even the tongues of Apostles 
Magdalene and the wife of Cleopas, were in should be moved to speak of, or the pens of 
it. But we shortly find them in a larger Evangelists to record. Nay, the very out- 
circle of women, looking on from a point ward eye of man might now gaze no further, 
farther off — Mary the Mother is thus left All man might know was by the hearing of 
alone waiting there by the Cross. And the ear. One loud cry revealed all and more 
observe she " stood " — a word of strong than all that it is possible for our nature to 
composure — not allowing herself, when a conceive — one loud cry of imfathomable woe 
Scene so transcendent is passing, to make a and uttermost desolation, and yet, even as its 
scene of her own private griefs. Doubtless very accents imply, of achieved and oonsum- 
she remembered the word of Simeon, when mated victory. Even from the lowest depths 
he said, " 1 eo, a tword shall pierce through thy of a tortured, tempted, sin-burthened, and 
oum toul aUo ; " but there she stands, in the now forsaken humanity— even from the re- 
beloved Disciple's company. When Jesus motest bound, as it were, of a nature thus 
therefore saw. He said to her, " Woman^ he- traversed to its extremest limits, and thus 
hold thy ion " — to him also, '* Behold thy feelingly realised in all the measures of its 
mother." Under this last will and testament infirmity for man's salvation, the Saviour 
she goes out silent with John, who takes her cried unto God as His GoD ; the Son called 
to his home. JRev. Horace Bushndlj D.D, unto Him with Whom, even in this hour of 
{Sermons on Living Subjects), dereliction and abandonment, He felt and 

knew that He was eternally One ; yea, and 

Our Lord, seeing the great trial that ?t ^ *«^ l^npage of inspiration has decUred, 

was to His Mother, and the great offence ^^/'^heardtnthat He feared. With the 

which the Cross of His Passion might be to utterance of that loud cry, or perhaps more 

her, and as God, knowmg the deep thoughts g'^^.^^* ^?* *l" <^h ^^"^ ^"^ r^e^^^d His 

with which she was troubled, com^aitted her ^pint, the clouds of darkness gradually rolled 

to the beloved Disciple, as bemg so furnished %^Y; ^^ ^r^%^'f^^. ^J?^^ ^;?'*^ . . ri 

with Divine wisdom that he (Suld best ex- ^'O^t Rev. C. J. tUicott D.D., Btshop of GUm- 

plain to her the depth of the mystery. Jf^v^'^ ^T^JFr'^^nJ^'^n''' ^ 

'^ St Cirril the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ ), 



From the depths of His suffering humanity " / thirst.^* 

Jesus learns what she must feel and says in ^ g^st reading the sacred narrative, 

tones of tenderest sympathy. Woman, behdd ^^ ^ ^^^^ tempted to suppose, from the 

thy son I He would not ex^ her to the unnatural character of the taught offered 

mockery and persecution of His murderers ^ ^^ ^O that an insult was intended ; 

by saluti^ her with t^ name of Moth^.'' ^^ therefore we rank this among the taunts 

The use of the word W(man has reference ^^ ^^^^ sufferings which He endured at 

also to her helplessn^ Mid m^d of comfort; hj^ crucifixion. But as we become ac- 

and as Christ was the Son of Man, or The qu^inted with Oriental history we discover 

Man, BO Mwy waj thou|^ approximately that this vinegar was the common drink of the 

only not m the perfecUon of sinleMness tAe ^^^ ? ^^.^ ^- ^j therefore was 

Ideal woman. ^'/^^'' ^^.^ the most likely to be at hand when in the 

KGolden Truths). company of soldiers, as He then was. Let 

it be borne in mind that a draught was twice 

"My God I my God I why hast Thou for- offered to Him ; once it was accepted, once 

taken Me J " it was refused. That which was refused was 

The mysteries of those hours of darkness, the medicated potion, wine mingled with 

when with the sufferings of the agonised myrrh, the intention of which was to deaden 

body mingled the sufferings of the sacred pain, and therefore when it was presented to 

soul, the struggles with sinking nature, the the Saviour it was rejected. . . . There are 

accumulating pressure of the burden of the two modes in which pain may be struggled 

world's sin, the momently more and more with — ^through the flesh and through the 

embittered foretastings of that which was its spirit ; the one is the office of the physician, 

wages and its penalty, the clinging despera- the other that of the Christian. The physi- 

tion of the last assaults of Satan and his dan's care is at unoe to deaden pain either 
217 
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by insensibility or specifics ; the Christian's 
object is to deaden pain by patience. In the 
firnt there is nothing monil ; they may take 
away the venom of the serpent's sting, but 
they do not give the courage to plant the 
foot tipon the serpent's head and to bear the 
pain without flinching. Therefore the Re- 
deem rr refused, because it was not through 
the flesh but through the Spirit that He 
would conquer ; to have accepted the ano- 
dyne would have been to escape from suffer- 
ing, but not to conquer it. But the vinegar 
or soiur wine was accepted as a refreshing 
draught, for it would seem that He did not 
look upon the value of the sufifering as con- 
sisting in this, that He should make it as 
exquisite as possible, but rather that He 
should not suffer one drop of the cup of 
agony which His Father had put into His 
hand to trickle down the side untasted. 
Neither would He make to Himself one dr^ 
more of suffering than His Father had given. 
To suffer pain for others without flinching, 
that is our Master's example ; but pain for 
the mere sake of pain, that is not Christian : 
to accept poverty in order to do good for 
others, that is our Saviour's principle ; but 
to become poor for the sake and merit of 
being poor, is but selfishness after all. Our 
Lord refused the anodyne that would have 
made the cup untasted ; but remember. He 
drank the cooling beverage in the very 
moment of the Sacrifice, the value of which 
did not consist in its being made as intensely 
painful as possible, but in His not flinching 
from the pain when Love and Duty said, 
Endure. Hev, Frederick W, Rubertaon 

{Semuma), 

" It i$ Finithed,'' 

As coming at this time from the Saviour's 
lips, it betokens an inward and deep sensa- 
tion of relief, repose. . . . From that time, 
if time it may be called, when He undertook 
the high office of the Mediatorship, — from 
the beginning, even from everlasting, through 
the vista of the future, the cross of His last 
agony had risen up before His all -seeing eye, 
te the object towards which, notwithstand- 
ing the dark shadows cast before it, the 
thought of His Spirit stretched forward. " I 
have a baptism," said He to His disciples, 
" to be baptized with, and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished ! " . . . Secondly, 
connecting this expression with what went 
so immediately before — our Lord's remem- 
brance of all that was needful to be done to 
Him and by Him in dying, in order that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled — it may reason- 
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ably be assumed that He meant thereby to 
dedare the final close and completion of the 
long series of types and prophecies of His 
death. . . . Thirdly, does not the expression, 
'* It is finished," suggest the idea of a pre- 
scribed, a distinct, a definite work, brought 
to a final, satisfactory, and triumphant con- 
clusion ? The one and perfect sacrifice was 
offered up for the sin of the world ; He hath 
done all that was needed to atone for human 
guilt, to redeem us from the curse of the 
law, to finish transgression, to make an end 
of sin, to make reconciliation for iniquity. 
Again, Christ's death upon the Ctoss 
brought to a close that obedience to the 
Divine law, that perfect fulfilment of all 
the righteousness which it required, held out 
to us as the ground upon which we are to 
find immediate and full acceptance with our 
Maker. Again, there was finished upon the 
Cross the new, the full, the wonderful reve- 
lation of the Father, that unbosoming of 
the Eternal, the opening up to us of the 
very heart of the Godhead, the exhibition of 
the mingled love and holiness of our Fathkb 
Who is in heaven. . . . Whether then He 
looked up to God, and thought of His hav- 
ing glorified His name, finished the work 
given Him to do, or whether He looked 
down to man, and thought of the saving 
power which His Cross was to exert over 
millions upon millions of the human family, 
it may well have been to Jesus Christ a 
moment of intensest joy when — His latest 
pang endured, His last service rendered. His 
strictly vicarious work completed — He ex- 
claimed, ** It IB finished ! " 

Bev, W, Hanna, LL.D. 
{The lAUt Day of Our LonTa Pattion), 



'* Father^ into Thy ffandt I commend my 
SpirU." 

The word Father indicates the return of 
our Lord's confidence and joy in God. 
During the crisis of His Agony, while the 
darkness prevailed. He received no sensible 
commimication of the Divine favour. As 
the darkness is dispersing, when the crisis of 
His Agony is past, the cry in which He 
recognises His relation to God, though still 
complaining of the desertion : ** My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Met" shows 
that the light ia breaking upon His souL 
And now, the darkness all gone, His suffer- 
ings over. His so\il reposing in the Divine 
love, it is no longer in the *' My God," but 
in the more endearing and intunate word, 
** Father," that He breathes out His con- 
fidence. The calm has succeeded the tern- 
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pest. The ron is shining after the rain. 
The soul of the Saviour, having finished its 
travail, has entered into rest. 
Rev. William LancUU ( Tke Crou of Chritt). 

JESUB CHRIST— The Cross. 

We bow our heads before His Cross as in 
the presence of fathomless mystery. 

Canon H, P. Lidion, D.D,, D,CJj. 



Thou, Thou, my Jssu, from the tree 
Didst stretch Tliy loving arms to me ; 
The nails, the spear, the scofifer*s scorn, 
Thy soul with nameless sorrow torn : 
The bloody sweat, the anguished tear. 
The cruel death Thou all didst bear. 
Didst bear, O gracious Lord, for m^ 
Low sunk in sin and misery. 

And shall I not bear love to Thee 
Who lovedst thus right lovingly ? 
"Tis not the joys of heaven to see ; 
Tis not the pains of hell to flee ; 
Tis nought that I would earn from Thee; 
I love Thee as Thou lovedst me, 
Love and iri2/ love eternally, 
Love Thee because my Kino Thou art. 
Love Thee, my God, with all my heart. 

Francis Xavier. 



Freed from a burden sore and grievous band, 
Dear Lord, and from this wearying world 

untied, 
Like a frail bark I turn me to Thy side. 
As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land. 
Thy thorns, Thy nails, and either bleeding 

hand, 
With Thy mild, gentle, piteous face, provide 
Promise of help and mercies multiplied. 
And hope that yet my soul secure may stand. 
Let not Thy holy eyes be just to see 
My evil past. Thy chastened ears to hear 
And stretdi the arm of judgment to my 

crime. 
Let Thy blood only lave and succour me. 
Yielding more perfect pardon, better cheer. 
As older still I grow with lengthening time. 
The Sonnett of Michel Angdo BuonaroUi 

{translated by John AddingUm Symands), 

Against the Cross, Death's iron so^ytre 
breaks. Edward Young, lLd, 



God's thoughts are love, and Jesus is 
The loving Voice they find ; 

His love lights up the vast abyss 
Of the £temal Mind. 

James Bums ( Vision of Prophecy), 

Love strong as death, nay, stronger. 
Love mightier than the grave ; 
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Broad as the earth, and longer 
Than ocean's widest wave. 

This is the love that sought us. 

This is the love that bought us, 

This is the love that brought us 
To gladdest day from saiddest night, 
From deepest shame to glory br^bt, 
From depths of death to life's fair height. 
From darkness to the joy of light. 

Rev. Horatius Bonar. 



The blessed Cross shines now to us where 

once the Saviour bled ; 
Love made Him victim there for us, and 

there His blood was shed. 
And with His wounds our wounds He healed, 

and washed our sins away. 
And rescued from the raging wolf the lost 

and helpless prey. 
There, with transfixed palms. He hung, and 

saved the world from loss ; 
And closed the bitter way of death by dying 

on the Cross ! 
That hand was pierced with cruel nails, fixed 

till His dying breath — 
The hand that rescued Paul from crime, and 

Peter once from death ! 
O mighty in fertility 1 O sweet and noble 

tree ! 
What new and precious healing fruit hangs 

for the world on thee. 
Whose fragrance breathes the breath of life 

into the silent dead — 
Gives life to those from whom, long since, 

earth's pleasant light had fled. 
No summer heat has power to scorch who in 

thy shadow rest ; 
No moonlight chill can harm at night, no 

burning noon molest. 
Planted beside the water-flood, unshaken is 

thy root ; 
Thy branch shall never fade, and in all 

seasons be thy fruit ; 
For round thine arms entwining is the true 

and living Vine, 
And from that blood-stained stem distils the 

new and heavenly wine. 

FoHunatus (translated by Daniel), 

Steadfast to me, my CrOD, 

Steadfast to me ; 
Oh, that life's paths I trod 

Steadfast to Thee I 

Changeless Thy loving face. 

Still seeking mine ; 
Oh, that my eyes had grace 

Ne'er to shun Thine ! 

Sure Thou to do Thy part, 
Certain Thy love ; 
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Oh, were this wayermg heart 
Anchored above ! 

Faithful Thy covenant-oath, 

Faithful to me ; 
Broken my plighted troth. 

Broken to T^ee. 

AVhom Thy strong arm doth hold 

None pluck away. 
Yet we will leave its fold. 

Yet we will stray. 

Thou Who to sinners came. 

Sinful am I, 
On Thy all-healing Name 

Helpless I cry. 

Lo, to Thy Cross I come, 

Tears blind the way, 
And at Thine anguish dumb 

Mutely I pray. 

Low-bowed, my shamM head 

Turns now to see 
Eyes, whose full purpose shed 

Pardon on me. 

Lift with Thy piercM hands, 

Lift me e'en now ; 
Draw me with human bands, 

Thou, only Thou. 

For, by Thy heart's outpoured 

Life, I must be 

Patient, long-sufforing IiOBD, 

Faithful to Thee ! . , . , 
Arran Leigh, 

Thou, my soul, inspired with holy flame, 
View and review with most regardful eye 

That holy Cross whence thy salvation came. 
On which thy Saviour and thy sin did die ! 

For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 

And in that Saviour is my life, my treasure ! 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Christ suffers, and in this His tears begin ; 

Suffers for us, and joy on us bestows ; 
Suffers to death — here Lb His manhood seen ; 
Suffers to rise, and hence His Godhead 
shows ; 
For man that could not by himself have rose 
Out of the grave doth by the Godhead rise, 
And God, that co\ild not die, in manhood 

dies. 
That we in both might live hj that sweet 
sacrifice. Giles PUtcher. 

At the foot of the cross, in all humility and 
in all adoration, we learn at once the depth 
and the height of himnan nature ; we learn 
to think all wisdom but foolishness for the 
knowledge of Christ ; all purity but sin, 
unwashed by His atonement; all hope in 
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earth, of all hopes the most miserable, bat in 
the faith of His blessed resurrection ; content 
to bear the struggles of life as His conmutnd, 
and submitting to the grave with a con* 
sciousness that it can sting no more, " towa. 
in corruption, to be raised in inoomiption ; 
sown in dishonour, to be raised in glory; 
sown in weakness, to be raised in power." 

Rev, George CrUy, D,D. 

The Cross of Christ was not erected thit 
thou shouldst be only a beholder thereof, 
but rather a follower ; not to give thee % 
show, but a remedy, a daily help for thj 
necessity. Rev, John Pm, 



His unbroken body was taken down from 
the Cross and carefully enclosed in the tomb, 
lest His body, being injured and broken, 
should be rendered unsuitable for rising 
again. It was a principal cause why God 
chose the Cross, because it was necessary 
that He should be "lifted up" on it, and 
the Passion of GrOD become known to all 
nations. Therefore in His sufferings He 
Mtretched forth His hands and measured out 
the world, that even then He might show 
that a great multitude collected together 
out of ail languages and tribes, from the 
rising of the sun even to his setting, was 
about to come under His wings. 

The Divine Institutes of Lactantius. 

JESUS CHRIST— The OrotB tbe Measure of 

the World. 

It is the death of the Eternal Word of 
GrOD made flesh which is our great lesson 
how to think and how to speak of this world. 
His Cross has put its due value upon every- 
thing which we see, upon all fortunes, all 
advantages, all ranks, all dignities, all plea- 
sures ; upon the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of tno eves, and the pride of life. It 
has set a price upon the excitements, the 
rivalries, the hopes, the fears, the desires, 
the efforts, the triumphs of mortal man. It 
has given a meaning to the various, shifting 
course, the trials, the temptations, the suffer- 
ings of his earthly state. It has brought to< 
gether and made consistent all that seemed 
discordant and aimless. It has t«ught us 
how to live, how to use this world, what to 
expect, what to desire, what to hope It is 
the tone into which all the strains of this 
world's music are ultimately to be resolved. 

Look around, and see what the world pre- 
sents of high and low. Go to the court of 
princes. See the treasure and skill of all 
nations brought together to honour a child 
of man. Observe the prostration of the 
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many before the few. Conaider the form 
and ceremonial, the pomp, the state, the 
circumstance, and the vainglory. Do you 
wish to know the worth of it all ? Look at 
the Cross of Christ. 

Go to the political world. See nation 
jealous of nation, trade rivalling trade, 
armies and fleets matched against each 
other. Survey the various ranks of the 
community, its parties and their contests, 
the strivings of the ambitious, the intrigues 
of the cr&fty* What is the end of all this 
turmoil ? The grave. What is the measure ? 
The Cross. 

Go again to the world of intellect and 
science. Consider the wonderful discoveries 
which the human mind is making, the variety 
of arts to which its discoveries give rise, 
the all but miracles by which it shows its 
power ; and next, the pride and confidence 
of reason, and the absorbing devotion of 
thought to transitoiy objects which is the 
consequence. Would you form a right judg- 
ment of all this ? Look at the Cross. 

Again, look at misery, look at poverty and 
destitution, look at oppression and captivity ; 
go where food is scanty and lodging un- 
healthy. Consider pain and suffering, diseases 
long or violent, all that is frightful and re- 
volting. Would you know how to rate all 
these ? Gaze upon the Cross. 

Thus in the Cross, and Him who hung 
upon it, all things meet, all things subserve 
it, all things need it. It is their centre and 
their interpretation ; for He was lifted up 
upon it that He might draw all men and 
all things unto Him. 

Rev, John Henry Newman, D.D, 

{Parochial Sermons preached at St, Mary't), 

JESUS CH&IST— His Burial. 

When Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped 
it in a dean linen doth, and laid it in hia awn 
new tombf which he had hewn out in the rock : 
and he rolled a great ttone to the door of the 
sepulchre, and departed, 

St, Matt, xxvii. 59, 60. 

At length the worst is o'er, and Thou art laid 

Deep in Thy darksome bed ; 
All still and cold beneath yon dreary stone 

Thy sacred form b gone ; 
Around those lips where power and mercy 
hung, 
The dews of death have clung ; 
The dull earth o'er Thee, and Thy foes 

around. 
Thou aleep'st a silent corse, in funeral fetters 
wound. 

Sev, Joh^ KdU {Christian Year), 
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Ideas can be written down and objects 
can be painted, but emotions yield neither to 
the pen nor to the brush. Every one must 
experience for himself what it is to spend 
a solitary hour in the solemn sepulchre of 
Christ. Gethsemane and Calvary are awful 
places. The one will melt you with fear and 
fluctuating hope, the other with love, grati- 
tude, and sorrow. But the scenes there are 
almost too much for poor human nature ; the 
emotions which storm through your breast 
overmaster you ; deep calls upon deep ; Jeho- 
vah is passing bv in storm, earthquake, and 
Are, and your thoughts are swallowed up 
before they ripen. Yet these are truly pre- 
cious exercises to the dead, paralysed soul of 
fallen man, and the vexy strokes of the elec- 
tricity of heaven. But when you are awak- 
ened, terrified, warned, quickened, melted 
— then, O then, come, sit down in the cool, 
dusky sepulchre of Jesus ; shut out the 
world ; gather in every thought ; shut the 
door, and listen to the still, small voice of 
Jehovah. Here, between these silent walls, 
time and space will vanish, and you will 
deceive yourself no more with ideas of great 
and small, and with fair promise of futurities 
that never come ; but as the starry, bound- 
less firmament falls whole into your little eye 
at even, so shall Eternity fall into your soul. 
Here the storm of sins, passions, wishes, 
duties, and idle sorrows and idle jo^-s will 
cease to roar ; a deep calm will follow, and 
the unexplored ocean of your mind will reflect 
the countenance of heaven. Oh, it is a good, 
it is an awful place ! But if the place is one 
fit for solenm reflection, the scene b infinitely 
more so. Your sepulchre is not empty. But 
one step from you there lies a corpse, there 
shines a pale and lifeless countenance that 
speaks worlds. . . . Here is "the Word made 
flesh," the Son of God, the Saviour, the 
Almighty, Faithful Friend of your perishing 
soul ; here He is, murdered innocently, that 
you, Hb murderer — ^you, the murderer of 
your own soul and of the souls of many 
others — might live. Let the thinking, re- 
flecting, the poor, the humble come, and let 
their meditations be undisturbed. Heaven's 
gate is open while they dwell in the silent 
cave. Jesus is there, and this is enough. 
. . . O my friends, we must die with Christ, 
we must be buried with Him, or we shall 
never rise, never live, never reign with Him. 
. . . Only he who dies with Christ may, 
like Him, boldly march up to the King of 
terrors with the triumphant song in his 
mouth, "O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ? " Amen. 

W, 0, Schayffier 
{Meditations on the Last Days of Christ). 



JESUS CHKIST—BlB Descent Into Badei. 

VerU-i I mi/ unto ihee, To-dag ikall H.o: 
bf aiUi Me in Paraditr. St. Luke xrili. 43 



Ai Chritt ditd for ui, and vxu J/aried, fo 
(tfja u if fo if belieied that He aenl doaa irda 
Hdl. 

Third A Hide 0/ the Church 0/ Eajtand. 

Sleep'st Thou indeed T or is Thy spirit fled 

At large D.iiiong the dead ? 
■^Vhether in Ed«Q bowers Thy welcome voice 

W»ka Abraham to rejoice, 
Or in some drearier scene Thine eye controls 

The thronging band at souls ; 
That, as Thy blood-won earth, Thine agony 
Might set the ahadowy realm from sin and 

TVliere'er Thou roam'st, one happy soul, we 

Seen at Thy side in woe, 
■\Vait* on Thy triumuh— even as all the blest 
With him and Thee shall rest. 

Sev. John KebU IChriatiaa Tear). 

Behold yoa hare beard what of His own 
good'witl our Rkdbbheb has acoompliBhed, 
the Lord of rengeanoe t When, like a Coo- 
(meror resplendimt and terrible. He reached 
the land uf darkneaa, Che impious legions 
of hell, affrighted and trembling, begaa to 
qoestioD one another, saying, "Who is 
this Terrible One shining white as snow ? " 
Never has our Tartarus seen His IHie, never 
tiu the world oast into our abysses any 
Tesembling Him. He is aa invader, Dot a 
debtor ; He exacts, but demands not ; we 
aee a Judge, not a suppliant ; He comes to 
demand, not to yield ; to resoae, not to 
remain. Were onr porters slnmbering when 
this Conqueror attacked our gates T If He 
were a sinner. He were not so mighty ; if 
any fault sullied Him, He would not thus 
illumine our darkness. If He is Gon, why 
is He come? If He is man, how has He 
ventared ? If He is God, what does He in 
the sepulchre ! If He is man, how can He 
deliver sinners ! Whence comes He, so 
glorious, so strong, so daisding, so terrible ! 
Who is Ho, brealiing thus boldly through 
onr frontiers, not only not fearing our tor- 
ments, but di^hvering olhera from our chains ! 
Can this be Ho of whom our prince so lately 
said that by His death we should receive 
the empito of the universe ! But if this be 
He, the hopes of our prince are frustrated ; 
when he thought to conquer, be has been 
comxuered and dethroned. our prince I 



what hast thou done, what hast thoa de- 
signed to do' Behold, This One, by Hi* 
lustre, has scattered thy darkness, broken 
thy dungeons, burst thy cbwns, delivered 
thy captives, and changed their mourning 
into joy." {Catariut uf AHa.) 

JEStTS CBKIST— HIB Descent Into BadM; 

Importance of the Doctrlna. 

In the fir^t rudiments of our Christian 
faith, comprised in the Apostles' Creed, 
which we are made to get by heart in tnx 
earliest infancy, we are taught to believi 
that " OUT Lord Jam Chrijl dacaultd inU 
hdl," and this belief ia solemnly professed bj 
every member of the congrcgabou when that 
Creed in repeated in the di^y service of the 
Church. And it seemed of so much impor 
taocG that it should be distinctly acknow- 
ledged by the Church of England when we 
separated from the Roman communion, that 
our Reformers thought proper to make it by 
itself the subject at one of the Articles of 
KeligioQ. They were aware that upon the 
fact of our X^bd's Descent into MeU the 
Church of Rome pretended to build her doc- 
trine of purgatory, which they justly eateemeJ 
one of her worst cormptious. But, appre- 
hensive that the zeal of reformation mi^t in 
this, as in some other instances, carry men 
too far and induce them to reject a most im- 
portant truth on which a dangerous error 
had been once engrofted, to prevent this in- 
temperance of reform, they assert in the 
Third Article of the Thirty-Nine, " That at 
Christ died for v> and mu bfiried, 10 it it ti 
be bdiefed that I/e axnt doien into hdt." . . . 

The great use and importance of the fact 
itself as a point of Cliristian doctrine ia this, 
that it is a clear confutation of the dismal 
notion of death as a temporary extinction of 
the life of the whole man; or, what is no leM 
gloomy and discouraging, the notion of the 
^eep of the soul in the interval between 
death and the Resurrection. Chbibt was 
mode so truly man, that whatever took place 
in the human nature of CUBIBT may be con- 
sidered aa a model and example of what 
must take phu», in a certain due proportion 
and degree, in every man united to Him. 
CuRtBT'a Soul survived the death of His 
Body, therefore shall the soul of every be- 
liever survive the body's death. 

Biahop Samad Kordey {Sermoiit). 

Chbist changes the valley of the shadow 
of death into a garden. His human Body 
w^u laid in a natural garden. His human 
Soul was in a spiritual garden ; and by Hia 
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death and burial He has prepared a garden 
for the bouLb and bodies of all who depart 
hence in the Lobd ; and He will make them 
to be " like the dew of herbs/' to rifle up and 
blossom in a glorious spring-time. He makes 
the grave itself to be a garden of Paradise ; 
from which, at the great day, the bodies of 
the faitliful, which have been sown in hope, 
will rise in vernal beauty, and be united for 
ever in unfading glory to their souls. 

Bishop Wordsworth. 

JESUS CHRIST— HU Descent into Hades: 
Signification of the Tenn. 

The only question that can possibly arise 
to a plain man's understanding is, where or 
what the place may be which is here called 
" hell" to which it is said our Lord in the 
state of death descended. It is evident that 
this roust be some place below the surface of 
the earth, for it is said that He ** descended" 
that is, He went down to it. Our Lobd's 
death took place upon the surface of the 
earth, where the human race inhabit ; that, 
therefore, and none higher, is the place from 
which He descended. Of consequence, the 
place to which He went by descent was 
below it ; and it is with relation to these 
parts below the surface that His rising to 
life on the third day must be understood. 
This was only a return from the nether 
regions to the realms of life and day from 
which He had descended, not His ascension 
into heaven, which was a subsequent event, 
and makes a distinct Article in the Creed. 

But although the **hdl" to which our 
Lord descended was indeed below, as the 
word " descent " implies, it is by no means to 
be understood of a place of torment. This 
is a point which requires elucidation, to 
prevent a mistake into which the unlearned 
might easily falL The word "hell" is so 
often applied in common speech and in the 
English translation of the New Testament 
to the place of torment, that the genuine 
meaning of the word (in which, however, it 
is used in many passages of the English 
Bible) is almost forgotten, and the common 
people never hear of *'hell " but their thoughts 
are carried to that dismal place "where the 
fallen angds are kept in everloMing chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day" But the word in its natural import 
signifies only that invisible place which is 
the appointed habitation of departed souls 
in the interval between death and the general 
resurrection. . . . 

The English word **hdl" in its primaiy 
and natural meaning signifies nothing more 
than the '* Unseen and covered jplacCf" and is 
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properly used, both in the Old and the New 
Testament, to render the Hebrew word in 
the one and the Greek word in the other, 
which denote the invisible mansion of dis- 
embodied souls, without any reference to 
suffering. But being used also in the trans- 
lation of the New Testament for that other 
word which properly denotes the place of 
torment, the good sense of the word, if we 
may so call it, is unfortunately forgotten, and 
the common people know of no other hell 
but that of the burning lake. This certainly 
was not the hell to which the soul of Christ 
descended : He descended to hell properly 
so called — to the invisible mansion of departed 
spirits, and to that part of it where the souls 
of the faithful, when they are delivered from 
the burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity. 
That He should go to this place was a neces- 
sary branch of the general scheme and pro- 
ject of Redemption, which required that the 
Divine Word should take our nature upon 
Him, and fulfil the entire condition of 
humanity in every period and stage of man's 
existence, from the commencement of life in 
the mother's womb to the extinction and the 
renovation of it. The same wonderful scheme 
of humiliation which required that the Son 
should be conceived, and bom, and put to 
death made it equally necessary that His 
Soul, in its intermediate state, should be 
gathered to the souls of the departed saints. 
That the invisible place of their residence is 
the " hell " to which our Lord descended is 
evident from the terms of His own promise 
to the repentant thief upon the cross, " Verili/ 
J say unto thee, To-day shaJt thou he with Me 
in Paradise" Paradise was certainly some 
place where our Lord was to be on the very 
day on which He suffered, and where the 
companion of His sufferings was to be with 
Him. It was not heaven, for to heaven our 
Lord, after His Death, ascended not till after 
His Resurrection, as appears from His own 
words to Mary Magdalene. He was not, 
therefore, in heaven on the day of the Cruci- 
fixion ; and where Ue was not, the thief could 
not be with Him. It was no place of tor- 
ment, for to any such place tiie name of 
Paradise never was applied. It could be no 
other than that region of repose and rest 
where the souls of the righteous abide in 
joyful hope of the consummation of their 
bliss. Bishop Samud Hordey {Sermons). 

JESUS CHRIST— His Berarreetion. 

" In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see 
Hie sepidchre. And, behold, there was a great 
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eartkqual'e: for the angd of the Lord de- 
tcended from heaven^ and came and rolled hack 
the stone from the door^ and sat upon it. His 
countenance vxia like lightning^ and his rai- 
ment white as snow: and for fear of him the 
keepers did shake and became as dead men. 
And the angd answered and said unto tfie 
women : Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek 
J^esus which loas crucified. He is not here, for 
He isrisenasJIesaid.^^ St. Matt, xxviii. 1-6. 

" They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid Him.** 

St. John XX. 13-16. 

Mary turned back and saw Him standing, 
but she knew Him not.. A wondrous 
change had come over Him since last 
she saw Him hainging, bleeding, pale, and 
dying on the Cross of shame. ** Woman," 
said He, **why weepest thouf " She, fancying 
it was the gardener, said to Him, " Sir, t/ 
thou have borne Him hence, tell we where tJiou 
hast laid Him and I will take Him away.** 
Jesus said to her " Mary I " At the sound 
of that beloved voice — His own voice — call- 
ing her by her name, her recollection came 
back to her. She knew Him, knew Him 
for her risen Lord, and falling at His feet, 
cried out, " My Master I " 

So Jesus the Son of God rose from the 
dead. 

Now come the questions. Why did Christ 
rise from the dead ? and how did He rise ? 

First, I will say a few words about how 
He rose from the dead. And this the Bible 
will answer for us, as it will everything else 
about the spirit- world. " Clirist,** says the 
Bible, "^cas put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened^," that is, brought to life, " by the 
Spirit." Now, what is the Spirit but the 
Lord and Giver of Life — life of all sorts, 
life to the soul, life to the body, life to the 
trees and plants around us? With that 
Spirit Christ is filled infinitely, without 
measure ; it is His Spirit. He is the Prince 
of Life, and the Spirit Which gives life is 
His Spirit proceeding from the Father and 
the Son. Therefore the gates of hell could 
not prevail against Him, therefore the heavy 
gravestone could not hold Him dowTi, there- 
fore His flesh could not see corruption and 
decay as other bodies do, not beciause His 
Body was different from other bodies in its 
substance, but because He was filled, Body 
and Soul, with the great Spirit of Life. . . . 
The Lord could not hdp rising. All the 
disease and poison and rottenness in the 
world could not have made His Body decay; 
mountains on mountains could not have kept 
it down. His Body— the Prince of Life I — 
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He that was the Life itself ! It was impos- 
sible that Death could hold Him. 

And does not this show ua why He T<^e, 
that we might rise with Him? What did 
He say about His own Death ? — " Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
ahideih alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit." He was the grain which fell 
into the ground and died, and from His 
dead Body sprang up another Body — His 
glorified Body ; and we His Church, His 
people, fed with that Body — His members, 
however strange it may sound — (St. Paul 
said it, and, therefore, I dare to say it, little 
as I know what it means) — members of His 
flesh and of His bones. But think! Re- 
member what St. Paul tells you about this 
very matter in that glorious chapter which 
is read in the Burial Service, how when thou 
so west seed, *' thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, . . . hut God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every 
seed his own body." For the wheat-plant is 
in reality the same thing as the wheat-seed, 
and its life the same Hfe, different as the 
outside of it may look. ... So with Christ's 
Body. It was changed after He rose. It 
had gone through pain and weakness and 
death, gone down to the lowest depth of 
them, and conquered them, and passed trium- 
phant through them and far beyond their 
power. His Body was now a nobler, a more 
beautiful, a glorified Body, a spiritual Body. 
. . . Yet it was the very same Body, just as 
the wheat-plant is the same as the wheat- 
seed — the very same Body. Every one knew 
His Face again after His Resurrection. 
There was the very print of the nails to be 
seen in His Hands and Feet, the spear- 
wound in His blessed Side. So shall it be 
with us, my friends. We shall rise again, 
and we shall be the same as we are now, 
and yet not the same ; our bodies shall be 
the same bodies, and yet nobler, purer, 
spiritual bodies, which can know neither 
death, nor pain, nor weariness. Then, never 
care, my friends, if we drop like ripe grain 
into the bosom of mother-earth, if we are 
to spring up again as seedling plants after 
death's long winter, on the Resurrection 
mom. Truly says the poet, how 
" Mother-earth, she gathers all 

Into her bosom, great and small. 

Oh, could we look into her face, 

We should not shrink from her embrace," 
No, indeed ; for if we look steadily with the 
wise, searching eye of faith into the face of 
mother-earth, we shall see how Death is but 
the Gate of Life, and the narrow Church- 
yard a blessed, quiet, seed-fiUed God's 
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^^uden, in which our forefathen. ifler their 
lung life-labour, lie Kiwn b; God'b ttieodlj 
IMi^ad, w&itiDg [Kaceful, une and >ll, toipring 
•mjp into lukf uid Suner And cverUating 
3'&nulue-fruit, beoeitth the breath of God's 
£-iriBIT at tbv lut great day, when the 3ua 
c^if KigbtiwuancaB aruea In gloiy, and the 
■dumjncr begins which >haH Dtyt-r end. 

Ken, Cliarla Jiin^/ilti) ( Villai^ Semom). 

JES17S CHROT — His Bemrrectiou tba 

noM Import&at FB«t of ths Ooipel. 
The Resurrection of Christ w the most 
impcTtaut [act of the Gonwl, uid the demon- 
etration lA all the rent. It ii not only a most 
jjrcgnaut proof of the all-aufiiclcncy uf Uia 
atatiafaction to Deity, but it oanliniui Che faith 
of all Chriiitiuu ia Hi* Peraon, and ui 
tJitm that it in the pattern and arffumei 
-thuir own rosuTTtutuin. JUxaaiUr Crudat. 

JESUS CHRIST— Hli B«fiUTMtlon tJia B»- 
CUmliat: of tbfl Haw CreaUon. 
By the lUnmriioH of onr Loan He wu 
Adored to be tit Son of God vith poicrr, 
liy which the completenen of our Redemp- 
tion by Him is abuniiantly oiaoileitcd. He 
choae that time to die when the Pusover 
"wu ilain. that time nherejn Adam waa 
created, the aiith day of (he week at even- 
He chose that time for His Body to not in 
the grave and for His Soul to reat in Parn- 
dlae, wherein Hli Fatheb rested from all 
the great work of the Creation, the seventh 
day of the week ; and Uo chose that daj to 
rise again which His Fatheb chose to begin, 
the Creation, the fint day of the week, that 
the same day might bear the Inscription of 
the Creation and of the Restitution of the 
world ; and that, as in that day the LoBti 
God brought light out of darkness, so this 
Light, the Light that cnlightenii every man 
tbU conuw into the world, ahouid arise from 
the luid of darknaa, the grave. " Tkii u Ike 
[ dag that the lard Jiath made ; ice vriU br glad 
\ and rejuift thtrdH." 
1 Lord Chirf-Juitice Sir JUallhiu Uale. 

\ JESUS CHSIST— Hla Besnrrectlini the Ear. 

neat of Immortality. 

It in the power of this conquering Savioitk 

I over death and the Krave that makes our 

r EKter joy so pure and full. Upon the sub- 

I lime truUi of His Kesurrection depends our 

EverlaiUng welfare ; round this stupendous 

I reality revolve all the permanent and exalted 

' interests of lif& In the new garden waa a 

j new sepulchn ; there laid they Jkhl'u. Bat 

, this jKca has Gou raised from the dead, 

'■ rlierrof," says St. Peter, " we are vitnow*." 

I Maiy aaw Him u she turned away weep- 
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ing from the empty tomb. The hearts of 
the two dijidples who j<.umeje<i to Enimaus 
"burned rcilliin lAeia" as " Jle tolled irilk 
(Arm bji the itny." More than 
astonished apostle* He wpeared with words 
of authority and love. Thomas thrust bfs 
hand into Uie spear-wound in His aide, and 
with his fingers felt where the cruel najli 
had pierced His bands. He ate with His 
friends of Esh and honey on the sea-shore. 
Five hundred brethren aaw Him at onoe 
and recognised their LoHti. And after the 
gracioos mioistries of forty days in GalHee^ 
He diuppearHi from their siuht. All the 
ancient prophecies respecting His sufferings 
and death were fuUilled. The work of His 
humiliation and mercy was accomplished. 
The grave could not hold Him. Dying, be- 
hold He lived '. The demonstration of the 
Divine gooil.will was complete— an eipiring 
Saviour, a riseo Lush ; a suffering Servant, 
a KiHo of Glory leading aiptivity captive; 
a Victim t>f the world'* evU, a RlDEEMKB 
from all transgressions ; cold and silent in the 
grave, and in the might uf His Divine Nature 
pushing back the bolts of death and van- 
quishing the King of terrora ; bearing in His 
innocence the burden of a sinful race, and 
opening the gates u[ everlastins life to the 
redeemed who come to Zion. Henceforth It 
was "Jeiiaand iJie RawrreetimI" that made 
the Gospel a power on the earth. The dark 
wall that seemed to enclose this brief eiis. 
tence was broken down. Life meant some- 
thing glorious in the light of the Cross and 
the empty sepidchre. Though its burden 
was hca>y and its path» rough, it could bear 
a Divine inteqireUtion. After all, man 
might be saved in body and souL Me wss 
not bom to perish like the brute, with all 
his aspirations and loves. So apprehending, 
through the Stiirit of Jehitb, the life that 
was given for him, he feels that the Resur- 
rection which is begun within him is the 
pledge of the glorious one to come. For 
that sense of blessed possibilities in tho 
thrilled and exultant soul, that peace which 
deepens in sweet communion wiUi the LOBD. 
that hold of the heart on spiritual reality 
which has about it no odour of the grave — 
the ardours, the hopes, the affections which 
are boru in the embraces of a conquering and 
undoubted faitli— these tell not of death hut 
of life, pure, joyous, winged life. And >o what 
is written in the Scriptures of the fruition of 
the sanctified, is corroborated in the expe- 
rience of the soul that is more and mora trans- 
formed into the likeness of Chbiht theLoRLi. 
There is already a foretaste of immortalitj 
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JESUS CHBIST— His Besnrrectlon : The 

Walk to Emmaus. 

St. Luke xxiv. 13-35. 

Thus that stranger spoke : 
And as He spoke, a glorious vision brake 

Upon the twain . 

So from their souls fled agony and doubt, 
And in its stead came love and joy and peace, 
And their hearts burnt within them. They 

meanwhile 
Have reached their journey's goal — a pea- 
sant's cot 
Where myrtle breathes out fnigrance, and 

the snow 
Of orange bloom alternates with the gold 
Of the ripe fruit, while vines from elm to 

elm 
Fling the young beauty of their tendrils out. 
** Abide with us" they say, " the day is spent ; 
Abide with us, and rest." He. sets His Face 
Towards the upland slope, where yet abide 
The sentinels of twilight : still they urge, 
Redoubling their petition. 

As He yields. 
The board is spread ; and at the frugal meal 
They stand, and give GrOD thanks : then sit 

and eat. 
Nay ! mark that Stranger now ! He taketh 

bread. 
He blesseth, and He breaketh. 

And their eyes 
Are opened, and they know Him ! 

It is He, 
The Lord of Whom they spake : the Lord 

That died, 
And rose again, and lives for evermore. 
And He hath vanished ! 

Rev. John Mason Neale, M.A. 

JBSUS CHRIST— HU Besnrrectlon : Why did 
CHRIST show Himself to Few Witnesses 7 

" Him God raised up the third day, and 
showed Him openly ; not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before of Ood." 

Acts X. 40, 41. 

Why did Christ show Himself to so few 
witnesses after He rose from tho dead ? — Be- 
cause He was a King, a King exalted upon 
Gk)D'8 "Holy hill of Zion." Kings do not 
coiut the multitude, or show themselves as 
a spectacle at the will of others. They are 
the rulers of their people, and have their 
state as such, and are reverently waited on 
by their great men ; and when they show 
themselves, they do so out of their conde- 
scension. . . . Christ, in like manner, when 
exalted as the Only-Begotten Son of Gron, 
did not mix with the Jewish people as in 
the days of His humiliation. He rose from 
the grave in secret, and taught in secret for 
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forty days, because " the government was upon 
His shoidder." He was no longer a servant 
washing His disciples* feet and dependent 
on the wayward will of the multitude. He 
was the acknowledged Heir of all things. 
His throne was established by a IKvine 
decree, and those who desired His salvation 
were bound to seek His face. Yet not even 
by those who sought was He at once found. 
He did not permit the world to approach 
Him rashly, or curiously to foae on Him. 
Those only did He call beside Him who had 
been His friends, who loved Him. Those 
only He bade " asoend the hill of the Lord " 
who had "clean hands and a pure heart, 
who had not worshipped vanity nor sworn 
deceitfully." These drew near, and "saw 
the Lord God of Israel," and so were fitted 
to bear the news of Him to the people at 
large. He remained " in His holy temple ; " 
they from Him proclaimed the tidings of 
His Resurrection and of His mercy, His free 
pardon'Offered to all men, and the promises 
of grace and glory which His Death had 
prociued for all who believe. 

Thus are we taught to serve our risen 
Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
... It must be borne in mind that even 
before He entered into His glory, Chbibt 
spoke and acted as a King. It must not be 
supposed that even in the days of His flesh 
He could forget who He was, or "behave 
Himself unseemly " by any weak submission 
to the will' of the Jewish people. Even in 
the lowest acts of His self-abasement, still 
He showed 'His greatness. Consider His 
.conduct when He washed St. Peter's feet, 
and see if it were not calculated (assuredly 
it was) to humble, to awe, and subdue the 
very person to whom He ministered. When 
He taught, warned, pitied, prayed for His 
ignorant hearers. He never allowed them to 
relax their reverence or to overlook His con- 
descension. Nay, He did not allow them to 
praise Him aloud and publish His acts of 
grace, as if what is called popularity would 
be a dishonour to His holy name, and the 
applause of men would imply their right to 
censure. The world's praise is akin to coa- 
tempt. Ova Lord delights in the tribute of 
the secret heart. Such was His conduct in 
the days of His flesh. Does it not interpret 
His dealings with us after His Resurrection? 
He Who, was so reserved in His communi- 
cations of Himself, even when He came to 
minister, much more would withdraw Him- 
self from the eyes of men when He was 
exalted over all things. 

Bev. John Henry Newman, D,D. 

{Parochial Sermons preached at St, Mary's), 
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■XEBlreCHRIST — T&B are&t Forty Days ; 
CHHIST glvBB tha darter " ' "" 
QnKdom. 

-AU pOK. 
\ irttarth." 

Hkting yielded to the death upon the 

■ CroBB, and by yielding conquered the povei 

' "f (in and death, oar LoBD received in torn 

nuLDDer in which He had not received : 

before "aU pover in Aoimt and tn card. 

The Kingdom of God, to Ions declared to k 

', >t hand, was now oome. What had befai 

I been prooiiBed wm now to be given, thi 

which wu laid in prediction and auticipatio 

' before wu now to be imparted in fact and 

I reality. The candle which hitherto had been, 

« it were, onder a buahet or a bed, was now 

to be set apon it» candlestick to give light to 

I all who were to be receiveil into the LoHn's 
re-founded temple. Even yet the fulneiw of 

I light and power wai to be withheld for a few 

; dayi, nntil the full earning of the feast of 

> Pentecflut shtnld bring the full effuaion of 
the Holt Ghost upon the Apnrtlea ; but in 
tbew aacred Forty Daya the words were 
Bpoken, the powers conveyed, the promiees 

I ntifled, the commimion given, the delegation 
completed, the visible Church founded. 

It is thus that, In the opening o( the Acts, 
St. Lake lusui up tlie precious DUcoiir»e« of 
then Great Forty Day» :— " fcflinj Ihrm the 

; Uiyt of Iht Kingdooi of God" This de- 
■oriftion compriies all Ho uttered. The 
written Mjinga are few, not ^utj varions, 
some /Molded by one and some by another 
of the Erangelists, but altogether they con- 
tain Uiat which the LoBD saw St to speak, 

I and the HoLT Ghost to record, aa " The 
iMingi (if lie Kingdom," Spoken as no other 

I words were ever spoken, in His Royalty and 

I Glory — spoken to convey, and in the very 
form of BXproasion obviously conveying — 
direct, iminediate, actual commissions and 
powen, they form lie tharter of tlie Kiiu/dom 
— of the Kingdom which was to grow aa a 

I grott tree from a tittle seed, which was as a 
net to enclose for a time both bad and good, 

' which D-as as leaven to aSect, alter, and ele- 
tate by degrees the whole character and 
coarse of the world. 

Rigia Bn. Gtorge MaUrly. D.C.L^ BUhop 
of SalMury { Tht Sayiiv/t of lit Gnat 

! Forty itayi). 

JEStrs CHRIST— ms AlcciMlaiL 
I " lit led thrm mii ai far aula Bttkatyy;, and 

Hi lifud up Hit iandi and bUmtd Cina. 
I And it atmt to pati,KhiU J/t Uated liaa, I/a 

woi parltd fron Ihcm, and carritd up into 
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hraren. And lliri/ imrtliipprd Him, and ri 
lumrd to Jtrmalrm wilA trnat jay." 

St. Lukt xiiv. 50-52. 
A hymn of gioiy let ns ring! 
New hymns throughout the world shall ring: 
By a new way none ever trod 
CHBtaf mounteth to the throne of Gon. 
The Apostles on the mountain stand. 
The mystic mount in Holy Land ; 
They, with the Virgin Mother, see 
Jxaca ascend In majesty. 
The angels say to the eleven. 
" Why stand ye giwing into heaven ? 
Thia la the fJAVlouii, thia ia He ! 
Jehch hath triumphed gloriously 1 " 
They said the Lord should come again. 
As these beheld him ni-ing then, 
Calm Goaring throagh the radiant sky. 
Mounting its dajEzling summits high. 
May oor affections thither tend. 
And thither constantly ascend, 
l^lierB, seated on the FATUKa'n Throne, 
Thee reigning in the heavens we own '. 
Be Thou onr present joy, O LoBD, 
Who will be ever our reward; 
And as the comitless ages flee. 
May all our glory be In Thee ! 

The VmenUe Btde. 



The end of CHBlnr'ft appearance on earth 
corresponds to its beginning. No link in 
its chain of supernatural facta can be lint 
without taking away its aigniflcance as a 
wholes Christianity rcata upon these fact'', 
stands or falls with them. By faith in them 
has the Divine life been generated from the 
beginning ; by faith in them has that life In 
all ages regenerated mankind, raised them 
above the limits of earthly life, changed 
them frvm gMm adtcriplU to dtizens of 
heaven, and formed the stage of tnuiaition 
from an eKistt^nce chained to nature,- to a 
tree, celestial life, far raisL-d above it. Were 
this faith gone, tliere might indeed remun 
many of the i^fcU of what Chriatianity had 
been, but as for Christianity in the true 
sense, as for a Christian Church, there coulil 
.ne. Aiiuadiu Krander, D.D. 

{lAfe of Jeva ChriU). 

JVSm CHRIST— The Promlu of the HOLT 
OHOflT FulOlled : The InaogliTBtlDa of ft 
Mew Era. 
He comniamlfd tifv, Chat tin/ Aould nut 

depart from Jmiialein, but wit for the Pro. 

niK of Iht Father, vhich, laitA Be, ye han 

htardofMt." Act^i.^. 
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It has pleased God to make Himself 
known among men in three Ages. 

The First Age of Divine Imowledge and 
worship, beginning at the creation of man, 
may be understood to have extended up to 
the coming of Christ. . . . 

The Se^nd Age of the development of 
the doctrine of God may be called the Age 
of Imhanuel — God among men. . , . 

The indications of the Third Age, the Age 
of the Holt Spirit, occur more frequently 
and more decisively from the early part of 
our Lord's own Ministry and in the first 
Three Gospels. . . . But all the previous 
intimations of the coming dispensation of 
the Holt Spirit are of minor importance, in 
comparison with the full outpouring of infor- 
mation upon the subject given by our Lord 
Himself, in that solemn discourse held on the 
eve of the Crucifixion, and recorded in the 
thirteenth and following chapters of St. John. 
. . . With these preliminary announcements 
and preparations, after the Apostles had 
waited, in great uncertainty, as it would 
seem, respecting the nature of that "potcer 
from on high** and " the promise of tfieFcUher^*' 
for ten days since the Lord's A^scension into 
heaven, the Holt Ghost descended on the 
great day of Pentecost. A sound from 
heaven as of a mighty rushing wind, an 
appearance as of separate tongues, like as of 
fire, which sat upon each of them, ana they 
were all filled with the Holt Ghost. At 
that moment the Third Age of the develop- 
ment of God for the restoration of the world 
finally began, never to come to an end, or to 
be superseded upon the earth, till the restitu- 
tion of all things, when the Son of Man 
should come again in the clouds of Heaven, 
in like manner as the disciples had recently 
seen Him go into Heaven. 

The Third Age crowns, but in no respect 
supersedes, the other two. God the Father 
is still the Creator, the great Object of all 
true worship, the Beginning of all things, 
the Father of Christians (being the Father 
of Christ), the Giver of the Holt Ghost. 
The Son is still our only Redeemer, our 
Lord, and our Gron. Tliough absent from 
us in the flesh for our good. He is still ever 
present with us. He walketh among us and 
in our churches ; when we meet, two or 
three, to pray in His Name, He is in the 
midst of us. He is in our poor, in our sick, 
and in our sufferingpeople. If any despise 
or persecute even His little ones, it is He 
Who is despised and persecuted. He is with 
us even unto the end of the world. 

But the most immediate, characteristic, 
and peculiar presence of God among us in 
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this the Third Age is His presence in the 
Holt Spirit. The Holt Spirit dwelt in 
the Redeemer Himself without measure or 
degree, sanctifying and making holy in the 
most perfect manner the Man Christ Jesus. 
Of that fulness the Lord breathed upon the 
Apostles even before the Asoension. When 
on the day of Pentecost the Holt Spirit 
came down in the fuller and more peculiar 
manner that characterises His presence in 
the Church, the Church received the full gift 
which her Lord had partially bestowed upon 
her before, and in that presence she retamed 
His presence also. Thenceforward, the Spirit 
sanctifying the Church at large and the 
separate members of it, Christ walked in 
the Church, and the separate members became 
Christ-hearing^ Christ being formed in them, 
according to the language of St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, by the Holt Spirit. | 
Right Rev. George Moberly, D.C.L. I 

{7%e Administration of the Hcly Spirit in the 
Body of Christ — Bampton Leetwra). 

JESUS CHRIST— The Office of tlie HOLT 
SPIRIT, the Wltnemrtng to CHRIST. 

" He shall glorify me :for ffe shall receive ef 
Mine, and shall show it unto you," 

SL John xvi 14. 

The office and work of the Holt Spirit 
tend to the one simple end of witnessing to 
Christ and glorifying Christ ; in other 
words, whether in the individiud believer or 
in the Church at large, the office and work of 
the Holt Spirit are not independent of, nor 
irrelevant to, the work and office of Christ; 
but centre in Him, are all relevant and sub- 
ordinate to the setting forth and rendering 
effectual Christ's work as a Saviocr. . . . 
The sound from heaven as of a rushing, 
mighty wind, the cloven fieiy tongues, the 
abundant descent of the Holt Ghost, the 
utterance in other tongues — to what did this 
all tend? — what were their immediate and 
what were their abiding effects ? What bat 
that of constraining the hearts of the Apostles, 
and illumining their minds, and g^ding their 
tongues to the warmer love, the deeper know- 
ledge, the bold, plain, clear preaching of 
Christ. The whole effect of this effusion of 
the Holt Ghost was, in one word, a witness- 
ing to Christ and a glorifying of Christ. 
The Spirit fulfilled the promise of the 
Father and the Son by taking in an abun- 
dant measure of the things of Christ and 
showing them to the Apostles. There was 
no impress upon their hearts which did not 
constrain them to more ui^gent love to Christ. 
There was no ray of mental illuminatioo 
which did not tend to a fuller reveUtioo, a 
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fuller knowledge of Chbibt. There was no Christ when all else has failed us ; a full 

tongue given them, but it was a tongue for Christ upon Whom to live, and a full Christ 

the proclaiming of Christ. The Spirit is in Whom to die ; a full Christ for the Judg- 

spoken of as " the Spirit of Truth." As ment-Books and for the Great Day — it is to 

such our Lord declares, ** He thaU not apeak the Christ of GrOD that the Spirit leads : "/ 

of Himself; " " He ahaU receive of Mine, and $a$ down under Hia ahadow with great delight, 

ahaU ahow it unto you." The Holt Ghost, and Hia fruit was aweet unto my taste,** 

as the promised " Spirit of Truth," has the Rev. Canon John C. MiUer, J).D. {Sermona 

Gospel of Jesus Christ for the subject of on the Peraon and Work of the Holy 

His teaching. The Gospel of Jesus Christ Spirit). 
is the subject-matter with which the Spirit 

works, fife has in the economy of grace an jbsUS CHRIST— at the Eight Hand of OOD. 

office whose munediate end and aim is rele- ,, , ^, . j_^ - ^, _« ^ . i r 

vant and subordinate to Christ. He does ^« ihemrdst of the aeven candUstxcka I 

not tesch the mmd truths independent of, or *'.^, "^ ^•^^ «"^ ^^ f^^ Z^^'"' f^ 

even distinct from. Christ, but He takes the ^^J^^9<^^ ^ ^ ^jj foot, and gvrt 

Gospel as planned in the eternal counsels of t^ ^f ^P\ ^ « golden fjrdle.Hta 

the Godheid-the Gospel as the message of *^ «"^ ^" haxraioere uhtte Itke wool, as 

God's grace to a ruinS world, theG^l f"^ « '^^ 5^ ^^' ^'' ""T ^"•^'^ % 

as the story of Christ's constraining loVe, ^Z*^' V^ 5" "^"t ^'^'* ^^to fine hraaa, as rf 

the Gospel » God's way of sanctifying man ^ ^""J^ "» « /'I'^^' "'^^ {{'* r^""^- 

-in onrword. the Go^el M the Goijel of ^^ of many waiera. Andlleh^mHia 

salvation ^ ^ «^ right hand aeven atara, and out of Hxa mouth 

So truly is it the office of the Spirit, as f^** « «*«'^ ti^-edged *W, and Hia eoun- 

the great Revealer, to take the things of if^nu uxu iu the aun ahxneUim hu U^ 

ChrSt and show them unto us. As from j'^.'^^Jjj^'f.^'Ti.^ftff'^'^'" 

time to time the believer needs Christ amid ^' ^r»d He latd Hurtgkt hand upon me, 

backslidings and buflFetings. amid doubts and *?y»^ unto me, P^rnot; lam the Ftrat and 

cai^ and fcan, and soS-ows, as he needs ^.^^/ ^ ^' ^ J'"^^ ""'^ ^aad^ad; 

cleansing and merit and power and sym- ™ ^^i. l""* f^^ ^Z ^7"^;/"*^' 

pathya^ comfort, "a r^«>f /ram tA*^ andluive the keya of hdl and of ^aih. 

a ahade from the heat,** manna to nourish, ^^' *' ^3-l<>- 

living water to slake his thirst; as amid ever- From the words *' I hate the keya of hdl 

Tarying straits and necessities, his Father and of death" we learn that the Lord Jesus 

chastising, the tempter and accuser harass- Christ, in His character of GoD-man — not 

ing, man troubling, ffourds withering, ds- in that of God — wields at present the ad- 

terns breaking, the old Adam reviving, he ministration of the entire universe, compris- 

needs the all-sufficient Arm, the all-suppTving ing both the little puny span of which man's 

Hand, the all-loving Heart:— the indwelling senses and imderstanding can take cognis- 

Spirtt pursues His CHRiST-honouring work ance, and also that vast and glorious domain 

within his heart, and opens up in Christ which lies beyond the ken of flesh and blood, 

alone, the Man, the God, the propitiation, and of which it is our wisdom to confess that 

the righteousness, the wisdom, the sanctifi- we have neither seen it nor known it. I say 

cation, the redemption, in this or that attri- that to Christ, aa Christ, is committed this 

bute, in this or that perfection, or in all in vast administration — a point which surely is 

their combination, in this or that promise, not enough considered, at least if we may 

all that the believer needs. And inasmuch form a judgment of men's religious views 

as the believer's " life is hid with Christ in from the phraseology in which they express 

God," inasmuch as he has no life but in them. We talk freely of God^a administra- 

Christ, the Head, the Vine, the Spirit tion in the realms of Nature and Provi- 

shows him that this life is to be maintained dence, forgetting that it is the mediatorial 

continually by simply abiding in Him. Be- Kingdom, not the kingdom of mere Deity, 

loved, this is the work of the Spirit in the under which we live at present. All power 

heart of the believer — a full Christ, not for is committed unto Jeaua in heaven and in 

empty siimers only on their first conversion, earth. Upon His shoulder are laid the KeyH 

but for converted believers through their of all the vast Household, embracing thrones, 

pilgrimage and through every conflict. A and principalities, and powers among tYui 

full Christ in whom to meet and beat down heavenly hierarchy — ^men with their unruly 

Satan under our feet ; a full Christ when wills and fluctuating fortunes, together with 

we are weak, or hungry, or thirsty ; a full the inferior creation, animate and inanimate, 
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organised and inorganic, down to the mean- 
est insect, and the plainest stone, and the 
hyssop that springeth out of the walL As 
Pharaoh committed to Joseph the supreme 
management of his entire reahn, taking off 
the ring which was upon his hand and put- 
ting it upon Joseph's hand, and arraying 
him in vestures of fine linen, and putting a 
gold chain about his neck, and making him 
ride fn the second chariot which he had, and 
saying, "See, I have set thee over all the 
land of Egypt ; thou shalt be over my house, 
and according to thy word shall all my 
people be ruled," so has God the Father 
delegated a similar power over his entire 
realm to the Risen and Glorified Mediator ; 
to One, that is, Who has had experience of 
death in all its horrors, and has run through 
the entire career of hiunan infirmity and 
human suffering. The thought is one very 
elevating, as it shows to what a height 
humanity has been elevated in the counsels 
of Eternal Wisdom, even to the highest pin- 
nacle of dignity in the universe ; and fraught 
moreover with abundant consolation. Let 
the feeble and desponding Christian but 
duly weigh the truth that One Who sympa- 
thises from personal experience with all his 
trials. One Who was cradled in the manger 
and inured to poverty from His youth, One 
Who, having no shelter elsewhere, pillowed 
His Head for many an inclement night upon 
the Mount of Olives, One Who knew all the 
bitterness of persecution and ridicule and 
abandonment of friends, and drained at last 
the dregs of the cup of death, is Viceregent 
of the universe, that it is He Whose Hand 
rolls the planet along its path of fire, and 
carries on day by day aU the wondrous 
mechanism of Nature great and minute, and 
ministers vital energy to the archangel and 
to the insect, and despatches celestial beings 
upon His errands, making His angels spirits 
and His ministers a flaming fire, and comfort 
shall soon dawn in the benighted heart, and 
light up in it the rainbow of a heavenly 
hope. 

Very Rev, Edvoard Meyrick Goidbumt D.D, 
{Sermoru), 

JESUS CHRIST— the Head of the ChTxrch. 

**And hath put all things under Hitfeet^ and 
gave Him to be the Head over all things to the 
Church, which is His hody^ thefvlnets of Ilim 
thatJUUth aU in all" Eph, i. 22, 23. 

That Deity of Christ which before our 
Lord's Incarnation wrought all things with- 
out man, doth now work nothing wherein the 
nature which it hath assumed is either absent 
from it or idle. Ch&ist as Man hath all 
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power both in heaven and earth given Him 
(Matt. xxvilL 18). He hath as Man, not as 
GrOD only, supreme dominion over qiuck and 
dead (Rom. xiv. 9), for so much His ABoen- 
sion into heaven and His Session at the 
Right Hand of God do import. The Son of 
God, which did first humble Himself by 
taking our flesh upon Him, descended after- 
wards much lower, and became, according to 
the flesh, obedient so far as to suffer death, 
even the death of the Cross, for aU men, 
because such was His Father's WilL The 
former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an humiliation of manhood (PhQ. ii. 
8, 9 ; Heb. ii. 9 ; Rev. v. 12), for which cause 
there followed upon the latter an exaltation 
of that which was humbled ; for with power 
He created the world, but restored it by 
obedience. In which obedience, as according 
to His manhood, He had glorified God on 
earth, so God hath glorified in heaven that 
nature which yielded Him obedience, and 
hath given unto Christ, even in that He is 
Man, such fulness of power over the whole 
world (Luke xxi. 27), that He Which before 
fulfilled in the state of humility and patience 
whatsoever God did require, doth now reign 
in glory till the time uiat all things be re* 
stored (Acts iii. 21). He Which came down 
from heaven and descended into the lowest 
parts of the earth, is ascended far above all 
heavens (Eph. iv. 10), that, sitting at the 
Right Hand of GoD, He might from thence 
fill all things with the gracious and happy 
fruits of His saving presence. Ascension 
into heaven is a plain, local translation of 
Christ according to His Manhood from the 
lower to the higher parts of the world. 
Session at the lUght Hand of GoD is the 
actual exercise of that regency and dominion 
wherein the Manhood of Christ is jdned 
and matched with the Deity of the Son of 
God. Not that His Manhood was before 
without the possession of the same power, 
but because the full use thereof was sm- 
pended till that humility which had been 
before as a veil to hide and conceal majesty 
were laid aside. After His rising again from 
the dead, then did God set Him at Bii 
Right Hand in heavenly places (Eph. i. 
20-23), far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and domination, and every name 
that is named, not in this world only, but 
also in that which is to come, and hath pat 
all things under His feet (Ps. viiL 6 ; Heb. 
ii. 8), and hath appointed Him over all, 
the Head to the Church which is His body, 
thefuhiessof HimthatfiUethallinall. The 
sceptre of which spiritual regiment over us 
in this present world is at the length to be 
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yielded up into the Hand* of the Father 
\Vhidi gave it ( I Cor. xv. 24) ; that ii to say, 
the OBB and e](«rdH thereof ahall ceaae, there 
being no longer on earth any Militant Church 
to goTcm. Thii govemmBnt, therefore, He 
exercuvtb both aa Goo and aa Man ; as God 
by CMentEal pregence with all thiogv, aa Mui 
b; eoHjperatioii with that which eaaentiaily 
Ib preaent. Touching tlie nwoner how Ue 
worketh aa Man in all thingi. the prindpal 
pnwen of the Knil of man are the will and 
nndcntaodlng, tb* one of wMdi two in 
CRBtn iumtcth unto all thlaga, and from 
tbe other Dothing whloh Ddtjr doU) work is 
hid : 10 that faj kunrlcciga ud aaaeot the 
HduI of Cbbibt ia pTdHot with all tiiinga 
wbidi the Deity of CausT worketh. 

JJooktr {EaUtiatliad Palily], 

JI8UB CHSIBT— Tha BiUegmoa Ot tbe 

Chnrcb. 
We cannot move far amid the pagea of the 
Word without hearing tbe lilver v<Hc«, "Give 
tar onto Me, that I may tell thee of Uy 
love." For thia purpeaa each tender image 
■poJca by tuma. Doe* a bther love with 
■trength of manly love T JncH ia the Ever- 
laadng Fatheb. Ia a mother gentle in 
her aoft careaaings? He is mere constant. 
"Thev may foiget, yet will I not forget 
tbeO; la a brother generoiu in hia affec- 
tiotwt He is "the Fint-Born among nuuiy 
tiretbren." Ia the idgterly nniuD u the inter- 
twining of heart's flbm T The Church ia 
" Bis Bater, His spouse." Is a Friend noble 
in hia sympatbiea T We read, " Henoeforth 
I call joa not aervantii, but I have called 
yoQ trioida." Will not theae parallels •ufEoe I 
No ; not if another can be added. As all 
colonn comLina to form pure light, so all 
tinta muat join to form the full portrait of 
a loTing SaFJorB. There remains the full 
endearment, when heart Sows into heart in 
bridal union. And will Jxhub claim His 
pe^e an His bride? It is ao. This is the 
emblem which is tbe SPTsrr'e cfatrioe delight. 
It maeU n* fai tbe Garden of Eden. It 
walka by oar dde thnnighont tbe green 
postnrea of the Word. It only leaves ua 
when Revelatim write* 00 more. "Tlie 
Hpirit and tbe Bride aay. Crane." Echo 
replies to echo, " As tbe bn'd^roum rejoioeth 
over the bride, ao ihall thy God rejoice over 
thee." " I will betroth thee unto Me for 
ever ; yea, 1 will betroth thee unto Me in 
rigbtcoaineas and in judgment, and in loving 
kindness and in mercies. I will even betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness." "At that 
day thou shalt call Me Ishi (my husband), 
and abalt call me no more Baali " (my lord). 
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(Rosea ii. 16, 19, 10). . . . Doth not Cmm 
enrich with gift*! He holds back nothing 
from her. His wiadoni it bera to guide, HU 
power is hen to uphold. Hi* I'lve i« aa the 
sUD to cheer ; Uis faithfulness and truth are 
her shield and buckler ; His Spihit is poured 
down in unfailing measure to teach, to solace, 
aud to bless her. His righteoiuneaa ia bera 
to be her spotless robe, Hu heaven is hers to 
be her home, Hia throne is hen to be her 
seat, Hia glory is hera to be he 



strong as death, pire as the light, and bound- 
leas as etemitv. 

Yery'ltn. Iltnrg Lam lOintC U All). 

JESns OBEIBT— Bla Second Adrant 

Suddenly to all appearing, the great day of 

GOCJ shall eomr. 
As a thief at darkest midnight on an un. 

suipeeting home 1 
Brief, indeed, stioU all the glory of this age 



Then the clangour of the trumpet, sounding 

clear from depth to height, 
All tbe dead and all the living to Chbibt'« 

judgment-Miat ihall dte ; 
Daszling in majestic gtoi^ shall tho Judge 

from heaven <le»cend, 
And the radiant liosta uf angela wondiippiDg 

on Him atteoL 



a Boft Inatnt, and 



Blood-red then tbe n 

the sun grows dar.. . 

Earth from end to end shall tremble, palo 

ston falling from the sky ; 
Terrible before the preaonce of that jutteat 

Judge outpouring. 
Flames i3 Gre tbe earth and heavens and the 

ocean'a depths devouring. 

On His throne, aublime enthroned, sball tbe 
King of Glory ait. 

Dreadful hosts of mighty angels terribly 
surrounding it. 

At Hie right band then the angels the elect 
of men shall gather, 

While the wickeil on the left band, tremb- 
ling, herd like goats together. 
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Ye who with a brother's kindness succoured 

Me, distressed and poor, 
Rich with everlasting riches, reap love's 

guerdon evermore." 

The redeemed with joy exclaiming, ask Him, 

" When, O Christ, our King, 
Did we see Thee poor and needy, and to 

Thee our succour bring ? " 
Then that mighty Judge shall answer, 

" When, in your humility. 
On the needy home and raiment ye bestowed, 

ye gave it Me." 

Nor will He the bitter sentence of the wicked 
long delay. 

The " Depart from Me, ye cursed, from My 
presence far away ; 

Me, imploring aid and pity, have ye scorn- 
fully rejected ; 

Naked, gave to Me no clothing; sick and 
poor. My woes neglected." 

Then the wicked cry astonished, " When, O 

great and glorious King, 
Did we see Thee sick and needy, and to Thee 

no succour bring ? " 
And that mighty Judge shall answer, " When 

ye, in your luxury, 
To the poor refused your aid and pity, ye 

refused it Me." 

Backward then the wicked rushing plunge 

into the quenchless fire, 
Where the worm shall never perish nor the 

raging flame expire ; 
Where the dark infernal prison Satan with 

his slaves is keeping. 
Where they gnash their teeth in anguish, 

where are ceaseless groans and weeping. 

But the faithful to the heavenly country are 
upborne on high, 

'Mid the band of happy angels in the king- 
dom of the sky. 

To Jerusalem celestial blessed citizens they 
come, 

** Vision" true "of peace" unfading, and 
their bright unchanging home, 

Where the multitudes \mnumbered gaze on 
Christ the King divine : 

See Him with the Father's glory evermore 
resplendent shine. 

Wherefore all the wiles and malice of the 

ancient serpent flee. 
Gold and luxury and weakness, if ye in that 

home would be ; 
Be with purity engirded, as a radiant zone 

complete. 
Let your lamps be brightly shining, and go 
forth the LoRU to meet. 

The VeneraUe Bede 
{Trandated by Mrt. Elizabeth Chariea), 
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JESUS CHBIST— His Second Advent: 
CHRIST, GOD and Man— Our Judge. 

"Par we mttst aU appear before the jvd^- 
merU-teat of Christ,'* 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Our Judge is one Who appeared as Man 
upon earth, and Who is Man now, " with all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man's 
nature " in heaven. Now, how would great 
numbers of men who follow their wills in 
this world pursue through life an avaricious 
and selfish scheme, give all the strength of 
their faculties to gain worldly ends, but who 
do it all under a specious outside, and have 
explanations and justifications of their own 
conduct to themselvra — how would these m^ 
feel, I say, if they knew that they had to 
undergo an examination and an estimate 
from a very wise, strong-minded, sagadous, 
and discerning man here in this world? 
Would they not immediately be in a state of 
most painful fear and i^prehension ? Would 
they not feel it but too certain, that when 
that man came to examine their whole con- 
duct, he would at once see througl^all the 
disguises under which they had cloaked their 
sins, that he would penetrate the wall of 
their self-deceit, draw their real aims from 
their hiding-places, expose their real motives, 
lay low their hearts to themselves and others, 
and would show beyond dispute what manner 
of men they really were ? But if these men 
would be so afraid of a merely human judge, 
who brought with him a vigorous and acute 
understanding to estimate them, He Who 
will judge them openly at the end of the 
world. He Who does judge them now 
secretly, Who estimates them. Who measures 
them — He is more than man indeed, but He 
is still Man. The man Christ Jbsvs now 
scrutinises these men. Our Lord, in the days 
of His flesh, it is especially said, "Knew 
what was in man." He knew what was in 
the minds of those who came to talk to Him, 
to ask Him questions, laying snares for Him. 
Before they spoke He saw into their hearts. 
He knew the secret motives upon which the 
Scribes and Pharisees acted, although these 
were covered by the most pious exterior. 
Their hidden thoughts were discovered to 
them. Well, then, He Who knew what was 
in man in the days of His flesh. He Who 
judged man then, knows and weighs man 
now in Heaven, even the Man Christ Jesus. 
Our hearts are open to One Who is Man; 
we are searched and tested by His infallible 
insight. " Perfect God and Perfect Man, of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsistim/.'* 
He now sits upon an invisible throne of 
judgment, having all hearts before Hint 
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Shall we not be afnid before Hii 
tbe Mui Christ JmL'B? If we f ear the fiwe 
of mere man, ihall we not dreii4 the fu» of 
HiiD Who U God and Man! 

fire. Pro/ator Modfj, D.D. 
[Untrtrtiti/ Srrmoiit). 

JESUS CHIU8T-.H1S BecODd AdTsnt: 
CHBIST otlT Judge alMi onr Intarceiiar. 
We aim celebnle the entmice of Chbist 

Tii., u oiir Mbdjjtor, Inteemtbssor, and 
AlivoCATi. He sita there u High Priert to 
Iinaent to the Father Hii own Atonement 
and Sacrifioe for the sins of the whole world. 
"Under the Jewish Iaw there were m 
High Priest*, one nicceeding nnother. '■ 
Ikii Man," ays St. Paul in the Epirtli 
the HebreWB, "liii Man, hecauie Iftcontinnetk 

•./lath an undiangraUe prialiood. Where- 
/ort lit u able aUo to «re Omt to the utlrr- 
morf tkat eone unto God by Jlim. irting U, 
tcrr tirttk to mate intertation/ar ikem. For 

\ on High Priat beanat bj. Who a kUg, 

■mlra, midefini, leparaU from tvaaen, 
and made highrr than ttit hmmu." And He 
thus Bita u High Priert and Mediatob 
between GOD and Man, becaoae He u man. 
For that very purpoM, indeed, " He took not 
on Him," we are tok! in the same Epirtle, 
■■• Ihc wttvrt of angfU, but He toot on him the 
teed of Abrakam." He Who i« man could 
jilt-adfornian. He Who had eiperienoed our 
nature, knew it« triala and infinnitieB. He 
Vho had hiiQBelf iiiflered, being tempted, 
waa able aim to buocout Ihcra that are 
tempted. He Who va« made like unto Hia 
brethren was mited to be a roerdful and 
faithful High Priert, to make reconciliation 
tor the Bins of the people. . . . Let ii» worship 
Him aa Jndge and ax Intereemor. Ab Judge 

o Bees into all hearts, and aa Interceasor, 
Who pleads oor cause. Let us worship Him 
with fear and love, remembering bo^i Hia 
budght into us and His comptunion for ns. 
He pleada, as perfect and sinlew man, as the 
Second Adam, for the whole of the fallen 
race of Adam. . . . Let ns worship our Lobd 
Jesuh Christ, then, both with fear and 

;, but alifO remembering that in those in 
whoee heart* He dwells, perfect love caatetb 
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JSSDB CHRIET— The End of all TUiiga. 

"Atid He taid iinio me. It it dane. I am 
Alpia and Omega, the Bejinninn ami the 
End." Ra. ui. 6. 

In one word did our Bleeiipd Lord upon 
tibe Cross «um up the whole of man's ealvo' 



(for each is one word in tbe language wherein 
Ue spake them, nTAiDToi, ytyore) doth He 
here, revealing Himself as He sitlcth 1 
Hia throne in gloiT, sum up the whol 
time ; " It it done. . . . This one great 
word, in a manner, stands over against at ' 
catriei on and enlarges the other. At tl 
Croaa all was "jiniihed " in and b; Him, 01 
Head. HU holy mortal life was overt B 
waa "perfect through mfering." He died aa 
Man ; He entered upon D^th and Hell aa 
their Conqueror, to lead captivitj captive. 
But what was perfected in the Head re- 
If ahied ;et to be fulfilled in the Bod;. In 
that He vouchsafes to call Himself our Head, 
He vouchsafes, in a manner, not to account 
Himself as Klan perfect without the Bodj. 
And what is His Body? Ourselves, breth- 
ren, and such as we, imperfeet though we be, 
if wo be in Him, if we be longing to be per- 
fected. Al! was then "JiniAed " in hope, in 
the earnest, in the First Fruits. In that He 
vouchsafes to make us His members, when 
He died, we died with Him ; when He arose, 
ice arose in Him ; when He sat at the Right 
Hand of God to make intercession for na. He 
made vi to sit in beavenlj places in Himself. 
We sit in Heaven in Him, as He upon earth 
still suHers in His faithful ones. . . . But all 
are saved as jet in hope only. And so, tt 
cheer and animate us in our strife, our Good 
Lord in this great word, " It it d^me," places 
UB ^ain on the borders of our heavenly rest, 
thence to look bock on the strifes, and toils, 
and cares, and temptations, and joys, and 
Borrows of this fleeting life, a« things past 
and done, . . . Look on, then, unto that day 
11 He whom ye would love shall say, " It 
•ne." Think ye of that day when, with 
ig-kindness. He shall say, " Wdi done, 
good and faiihfid imiint." " Indue KOtanve 
thall reap, if yr faint not," Brief as are the 
joyi of this world, briefer yet are ita affiic- 
and its weariness ; for, bitter in them- 
I, they are sweetened by the hopes of 
the everlasting sweetness of Uie life to come, 
'ill all the longest trials shrink into a 
very nothing, when thy amazed soul shall 
enter into the brightness of Hia Eternal Light 
and Love ! " Tho-agh He tarry, vail for Him, 
bttaaK He sSl cosu. He nrill not tarry." . . . 
He will come to thee in thy secret chamber ; 
ill descend upon thee in thy prayers ; 
He will ascend with tbee, and bear thee in 
His Arms, that thou faint not, nor grow 
weary ; He will be with thee in trouble ; in 
temptation He will shield ^ee ; in slippeiy 
He will uphold thee ; in the fever-heat 
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of thy passions, He will be dew from above 
to cool thee ; in the cold of desolation, He 
'U'ill be fire to kindle thee ; in the aching of 
the heart. His everlasting Arms will be be- 
neath, whereon to rest thee ; in the tumults 
of thy soul, He shall hush thee with more 
than a mother's love ; in thy fears, He shall 
fold thee in His bosom ; in loneliness, He 
shall be a still small Voice within thee ; 
'' when father and mother forsake thee, He 
shall take thee up;" when thou passest 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
He saith, " I wiU be with thee ; " aroimd 
thee in life ; in death to receive thee.*' 
"Thou shalt fear no evil, for I am with 
thee." When thou fearest He shall lay His 
Hand upon thee (as He did upon His beloved 
disciple), and shall "strengthen thee, and 
shall uphold thee by the Right Hand oif His 
Righteousness," saying, "Fear not, I am the 
Firtt and ike Ixut ; I am He that Uveth and 
tpas dead ; and beholdf I am alive for ever- 
mere. Amen ; and have the keys qf heU and 
of death. Behold I come quickly^ and my revpard 
it with Me, to give to every man according as 
his work ^uUl be. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the Beginning and the End, the First and the 
LasL^* " Even so, come, Lord Jbsus." 
Bev. E. B. Ptuey, D.D. {Parochial Sermons). 

LoBD Jebub ! most lovely, most glorious, 
most powerful ! Thou hast said, " I am the 
way, the truth, and the life "~a way with- 
out aberration, truth without a cloud, and 
life without end. Thou hast shown me the 
way. Thou hast taught me the truth. Thou 
hast promised me life. Thou wast my way 
in exile. Thou wast my truth in counsel, 
Thou shalt be my life in reward. 

Bishop {James) Usher, 

Betake thee to thy Christ, then, and repose 
Thyself, in all extremities, on those 

His everlasting arms. 
Wherewith He girds the heavens, and up- 
holds 
The pillars of the earth, and safely folds 

His faithful flock from harms. 
Cleave close to Him by faith, and let the 

bands 
Of love tie thee in thy Redeemier*s hands. 

Francis Quartet. 



Worthy is praise from every mouth, and 
confession from all tongues, and worship and 
exaltation from all creatures unto the ador- 
able and glorious Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holt Ghobt, Who 
created the world from His goodness, and 
the inhabitants thereof by His loving- kind- 
2J4 



ness, and Who hath saved mankind by His 
mercy, and magnified His grace upon the 
perishing. Thy Majesty, O Lord, a thou- 
sand thousand spirits and ten thousand times 
ten thousand holy angels, the intellectual 
hosts, the ministers and spirits of fire, the 
holy Cherubim and spiritual Seraphim, do 
sanctify and celebrate and praise without 
end to one another, crying, "Holt, Holt, 
Holt, Lord God Almiohtt, Hkavkn and 
Earth are full of His Globt. Amen." 

Ancient Liturgy '* Of the ApotOet.*' ^ 

JOT— Christian : its Power. | 

What is the power of Christian joy ? Such 
as it was in Jbsub, such will it be in us. He | 
is the Head of our humanity. What was 
the power ? I answer, it was the power of | 
exaltation. Nature tells you so. You go out 
on a bright spring morning into the green 
fields^ you hear above you a voice that Uirills 
you through with pleasiure ; you don't see 
anything distinctly, but from the clouds there 
comes a warbling note, a rising splendour of 
music, as the lark ascends towards heaven. 
There is in eveiy cadence the outwelling of 
an unconscious yet real joy. It is a parable 
of GoD*s workmg. The little creature, as 
she ascends and sings, sings and ascends, is 
simply proclaiming the truth that was seen 
in the life of Jesus — joy is Apcioer to eealL 

It is more than a power of exaltation. It 
is a principle of expansion. ... St. Paul, in 
his own language, caUs one of the gifts of 
the Spirit hrocld-mindednesi (our Bibles, in 
their English, are incorrect in the transla- 
tion), a large-mindedness, a heart that ex- 
pands into open reaches, that is not smothered 
with trifles, but can take in a great question 
in its entirety. What is one of the sorrows 
and the degradations of life? Why, that 
we are so narrow-minded, that we take 
narrow views of one another's thoughts, put 
narrow constructions upon one another's 
deeds, that we do not take a broad view 
of the great questions of human life. Now, 
joy is an expansive power — the joy of GoD. 
Just because it is "of God," because it is 
a part out of that great broad life of our 
Creator, it expands the heart of the 
creature. Was Uiere ever a heart so great 
as the heart of Jesus ? That heart opened 
out to and embraced the whole family of 
poor, weak mankind. 

Further, it is a principle of strength. It 
upholds, it prevents us falling down into the 
mire and clay, into the darkness and sadness 
of sorrow. Joy raises us above the world, 
for it opens out what some men would call 
an imaginary, but what I dare to call a real, 
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though a spiritual, world. The joy of GrOD 
tears asunder the clouds ; it opens the doors 
of heaven ; if it springs up in any heiurt, it 
makes that heart strong to breast the trials 
of circumstance, because circumstance is only 
a passing thing, and eternal life is eternal. 
Rev. W. J, Knox-LiUU (Cliaracterutict). 

JOT— Sacred. 

All godlike things are joyous. They in- 
herit joy by their own right. They sing 
songs in the soul even amidst the agonies 
of nature. There is no making them other- 
wise than joyous. They have touched God, 
and so they carry with them an irresistible 
gladness everywhere. They have an vai- 
quenchable sunshine of their own, which 
the surrounding? darkness only makes more 
startlingly bright. 

Rev, F. W, Faher, D,D. {Bethlehem). 

JUDGINO— Others. 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

Shakespeare, 
JUDGMEHT— GOD'S. 

GoD*8 ways seem dark, but, soon or late. 
They touch the shining hills of day. 
The evil cannot brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait. 

John GreerUeaf WhiUier, 



We are judged in order to be thereby edu- 
cated ; we are not educated that we may be 
judged* Thomas Erskine {Letters). 

JUST— Bleseedness of the. 

Let it be remembered that nothing is ad- 
mitted into heaven which worketh wicked- 
ness or maketh a lie, and that therefore, with 
every virulence of evil detached and dis* 
fievered from the mass, there is nought in 
heaven but the pure, the transparent element 
of goodness. Think of its unbounded love, 
its tried and unalterable faithfulness, its con- 
fiding sincerity ; think of the expressive de- 
signation given it in the Bible — " The land 
of uprightness." Above all, think of the 
revealed and invisible glory of the righteous 
God, Who loveth righteousness, there sitting 
upon His throne in the midst of a rejoicing 
family, Himself rejoicing over them, because 
formed in His own likeness : they love what 
He loves ; they rejoice at what He rejoices 
in. There may be palms of triumph, I do 
not know ; there may be crowns of unfading 
lustre ; there may be pavements of emerald; 
there may be rivers of pleasure, and groves 
of surpassing loveliness, and palaces of delight, 
and hig^ arches in heaven, which ring with 
sweetest melody ; but mainly and essentially 
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it is a moral glory which is lighted up there ; 
it is virtue which blooms, and is the myrtle 
there ; it is true goodness by which the spirits i 
of the holy are regaled there ; it is thus it 
forms the beatitude of etemitv. The right- 
eous dying now, when they n:se again shall 
be righteous still — have heaven idready in 
their bosoms ; and when they enter its portals 
they carry the very being and substance of 
its blessedness along with them — the char- 
acter which is the whole of heaven's worth — 
the character which is the very essence of 
heaven's enjoyments. J>r. Thofnas Chalmers. 

JUSTICE. 

One can only be just by being himiane. 

VauveiTiargues, 
JUSTICE— DlTlne, and Grace. 

The punishment of sin is justice ; its de« 
struction is grace. Any being who is right- 
eous must be also gracious or merciful, because 
righteousness is not only angry with sin, but 
hates it, and desires its destruction. Hatred 
goes farther than anger; anger desires to 
punish, but hatred desires to destroy. The 
truth that justice and mercy are from the 
same root in the Divine nature appears to 
be obscured in modem Christendom, where 
mercy is too often thought of as opposed to 
justice, and needing some artificial recon- 
ciliation with it. But it was understood in 
Israel of old. " To Thee, O Lord, belongeth 
mercy, for Thou renderest to every man 
according to his work," said the Psalmist. 
That is to say, "Because justice is Thine, 
therefore is mercy Thine also." The truth 
is, that mercy and grace may possibly be 
harmonised with righteousness, but that, in 
virtue of uncreated law, grace springs out of 
righteousness. Joseph John Murphy 

{The Scientific Bases of Faith). 

JUSTinCATION— by Faith : the Flnt Pro- 
daimer of the Doctrine. 

Abraham was not only " the Father of the 
Faithful," he was himself "the Faithful" . . . 
In him was most distinctly manifested the 
gift of " faith." In him, long, long before 
Luther, long before St. Paul, was it pro- 
claimed in a sense far more universal and 
clear than the " paradox " of the Reformer, 
not less clear and universal than the preach- 
ing of the Apostle, that " man is justified by 
faith." " Ahraham believed in the Lord, and 
He counted it to him for righteousness,^* Power- 
ful as is the effect of these words when we 
read them in their first untarnished fresh- 
ness, they gain immensely in their original 
language, to which neither Greek nor Ger- 
man, much less Latin or English, can furnish 
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any fuil equivalent. *' He supported him- 
self, he built himself up, he reposed as a 
child in his mother's arms " (such seems the 
force of the root of the Hebrew word), in the 
strength of God, in God Whom he did not 
see, more than in the giant empires of earth, 
or the bright lights of heaven, or the claims 
of tribe and kindred, which were always 
before him. It was counted to him for 
" righteousness." It " was counted to him," 
and his history seals and ratifies the result. 
His faith, as we have seen, transpires not in 
any outward profession of faith, but precisely 
in that which far more nearly concerns him 
and every one of us, in his prayers, in his 
actions, in the righteousness, the " justice " 
(if one may again so draw out the sense of 
the Hebrew word), the " uprightness" the 
** moral devotion" of soul and spirit which 
sent him on his way straightforward, with- 
out turning to the right hand or to the left. 
His belief, vague and scanty as it may be, 
even in the most elementary truths of reli- 
gion, is in the Scriptures implied rather than 
stated. It is in him simply " the evidence 
of things not seen," *'the hope against hope." 
His faith, in the literal sense of the word, is 
known to us only through "his works." He 
and his descendants are blessed, not, as in 
the Koran, because of his adoption of the 
first article of the creed of Islam, but be> 
cause he had " obeyed the voice of the Lord, 
and kqit His charge^ His commandments, His 
ttatuteSf and His laws." Such was the faith 
of the first believer, in how many ways an 
example, a consolation, a study to his latest 
descendants ! Very Rev. A. P. Stanley 

{History of the Jewish Church). 

JUSTIFICATION— la Imputed Blghteons- 

ness. 

In what sense is the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to believers ? In this : all 
believers are forgiven and accepted, not for 
the sake of anything in them, or of anything 
that ever was, that is, or ever can be done 
l9y them, but wholly and solely for the sake 
of what Christ hath done and suffered for 
them. I say again, not for the sake of any- 
thing in them, or done by them, of their 
own righteousness or works : " Not for 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
but of His own mercy He saved us." " By 
grace ye are saved through faith ; not of 
works, lest any man should boast ; " but 
wholly and solely for the sake of what 
Christ hath done and suffered for us. "We 
are. justified freely by His grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." 
And this is not only the means of our ob- 
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taining the favour of God, but of our con- 
tinuing therein. It is thus we come to Gon 
at first ; it is by the same we come unto 
Him ever after. We walk in one and the 
same new and living way, till our spirit re- 
turns to God. 

"These things must necessarily go together 
in our justification ; upon God's part, His 
great mercy and grace ; upon Christ's part, 
the satisfaction of GtOd's justice ; and on our 
part, faith in the merits of Christ. So that 
the grace of €rOi> doth not shut out the 
righteousness of God in our justification, : 
but only shutteth out the righteousness of 
man as to deserving our Justification" 
(Homily of the Church). "That we are 
justified by faith alone is spoken to take 
away clearly all merit of our works, and 
wholly to ascribe the merit and deserving of 
our justification to Christ only. Our justi- 
fication comes freely of the mere men^' of 
God. For whereas all the world was not 
able to pay any part toward our ransom, it 
pleased Him, without any of our deserving, 
to prepare for us Christ's body and blood, 
whereby our ransom might be paid and His 
justice satisfied. Christ, therefore, is now 
the righteousness of all them that truly 
believe in Him." Rev. John Wedey^ A.M. 

JUSTIFICATION— dlBtlnct £rom 
Sanctlllcatlon. 

Justification is distinct from sanctification 
and regeneration, but implies an intimate 
union with both. Justification does not 
infuse any moral excellency into the subject 
of it any more than condemnation infuses 
any evil propensity. Examine what your 
ministers say. I wish you to compare idl I 
say with the Bible itself. God loves His 
creatures irrespective of all the good or of 
all the evil that is in them ; but GoD hates 
His creatures only on account of the evil in 
them. The believer is made perfectly just 
here, that he may eventually be made holy 
as God is holy, and perfect as God is per- 
fect. The Gospel raises men from sin, and 
brings back the backslider, however far he 
may have receded from the ways of God, 
instead of leading men to licentiousness. 
Sometimes GrOD condemns the action in His 
child and punishes the child for it, but He 
condemns the action and not His child. . . . 
He that is righteous before GoD proves thi^ 
he is justified before GoD in the righteous- 
ness of Jbsus Christ. ** Little children^ let 
no man deceive you : he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous, even as he is righteous" (I 
John iii. 7). His faith justifies him before 
God, his works before men. These doctrines 
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lead to the glory of GOD and the delivery of 
His children from the consequences of sin 
now and ever. There would be no rule of 
action if man were to erect his own stan- 
dard ; and whatever standard he might 
erect, he would fall short of it. There is 
a provision made for every difficulty into 
which a believer falls by the sins wluch he 
is constantly committing. 

BtmirUtcences of Rev, W, HovoeU. 

JUSTIFICATIOK— an Act of Sovereign Mercy. 

Justification means an act of sovereign 
mercy, by which God releases the sinner 
from the pimishment due to his sin, and 
treats him as if he were innocent, virtually 
declaring him to be so. But more than this 
18 comprehended in the scriptural statement 
of this doctrine. The offender is not only 
iliHcharged from the penalty incurred by his 
transgression, he is restored to the favour of 



GrOD. He is not only delivered from all the 
consequences of guilt, he is invested with all 
the claims of righteousness. There is not 
only " no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jebub," but they, having been justi- 
fied through faith, have peace with God, 
have an assurance of GoD*8 favour, may 
"rejoice in the hope of GoD*8 glory," have 
access into the Divine presence, and possess 
a title to, as well as an earnest of, everlast- 
ing life. Having been justified, they are 
adopted into the family of GrOD, and have 
all the rights and enjoy all the privileges of 
His children. Rev. T. Byrth, D.D, 

JUSTlFlCATIOir. 

Briefly the sum of all in one sentence : 
Christ is the meritorious Cause, Faith the 
appointed instrument ; and Works the de- 
clarative evidence of our justification. 

Rev. U. White {Profetiion and Prctctice). 



KINGDOM OF CHBIST— Ita Relation to thla 

World. 

In our own country the ascetic view of the 
relation of the Church and the world is some- 
times supposed to find countenance in our 
Lord's words, **My kingdom is not of this 
icorUL" The word for "o/" in the Greek 
does not signify association with, but origina- 
tion from. Christ does not say that His 
kingdom is not concerned with, or hajs nothing 
to do with, ** this world," but He does say 
that His kingdom does not spring from this 
world. It is from no earthly source that it 
derives its teaching, its authority, and its 
power. . . , 

From the ascetic view of the religious life, 
there was a natural, an inevitable reaction. 
The pendulum raised so high on the one side 
swung back to an equal extreme upon the 
other. The religious life is, according to an 
opposite school of thought, to have no dis- 
tinctiveness in it. It is to consist in the ob- 
servance of the principles of truth, and justice, 
and honour in the discharge of ordinary 
duties, in the devotion of our life to secular 
business, if only done in a spirit of high and 
unimpeachable morality. And there is no 
need of any special cultivation of a dis- 
tinctively religious life, beyond that custo- 
mary attendance at public worship on Sim- 
days to which we are attached by tradition 
or by prejudice. 

In boui these views of the religious life 
there is an element of what is true, and in 
both an element of what is false. The reli- 
gious life consists of neither of them exclu- 
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sively, and of both of them inclusively. The 
importance of each, and the true relation of 
the one to the other, we will best understand 
if, with this object in view, we consider the 
hmum life of our blessed Lord. 

Rev. T. Arnold, D.D. 

XIN08— ChrlBtlanB are. 

Believers are Icings in every sense of the 
word. 

Kings in their dress, which is truly royal ; 
for being clothed with the Lord Jesus, and 
decked with the robe of His righteousness, 
we may well say that even Solomon in all 
his gloiy was not so magnificently arrayed 
as they. 

Kings in their habitation, which is a palace 
truly royal ; for the Church is called the 
palace of the great Kino and the house of 
the living CrOD. 

Kings as to their guards, which are the 
angeb of heaven, who constantly minister 
unto them and attend them, and therefore 
are not to be considered as kings cmly sur- 
rounded with guards, but as emperors served 
by princes. 

Kings in their sentiments, which enable 
them to reign over the world, the flesh, 
themselves, and their own hearts. 

Kings in their victories, by which they are 
ever triumphing over Satan and sin, defying 
death, braving the principalities and powers 
of hell ; for their faith is the victory that 
overcometh the world. 

Kings, lastly, with their crowns, with those 
beautiful, rich, and incorruptible cronvns, re- 
served in heaven for them. 

Montandre du Base. 



ENOWLEDaS 

KFO WLBD QE - CamttUUve. 

'■ Thfn thall iit L-ana if im foUnio on.' 
n only conceive of the state of buuIb i 
ite of immortat conadousness, a etate wl 
liopo nnd memory are as one, nod lote U only 
'pnaoivo in certuiii uid secure poneunon. 
"Thfn i/iaU we irioio;" but the qoality of 
I our knowledge wiU be the sune Bi tliBt 
which maken the holy life, and joy, uid cer- 
tainty of earth. How foolish then will Eieem 
the qnestions we have discussed on earth I 
how frivolous and vain 1 . . . We shall learn 
then that true knowledge springs from quite 
another source, » deeper cense. We shall 
Jive not by the accumulation of rac(«, tiut by 
oonacJousnesB, feeling, and by thought. . - . 
Then we shall know indeed : onuudng, glori- 
UB, and conceivabte state '. And to thia we 
and the whole spiritual society are tending — 
B state of pure. gtori6e<t feeling and elevated 
thought. " nm ihaU ice bum,:' And as 
the intense apprehension of happiness drinka 
up the recollection of proviouH pain, bo in 
that knowledge how much shall we forget. 
£cm km the noldier forgets the toil and war- 
fare when he receives the approval oF his 
commander. £t«n hm the student forgets 
his toil when, amidst the acchunatioos of bis 
university, bo receives the tokens of his 
aeholarship. £rea here the traveller forgets 
the toil when he sits by the aweat domestio 
hearth, by the ftrulight of the household 
room. So shall we for^^t. We shall know 
that the two worlds, united here, of sense 
nnd soul, disaolvo here only that that rela- 
tionship may exist for ever. 



KKOWIEDQE— Hot the UlUnuite Enl of 
RallgiDiu Punnlta. 

The Hearing and Reading of the Wortl, 
under which 1 comprise Theological Studies 
generallj;, are alike detective when pursued 
vithout increase of Knowledge, and when 
pursued chiefly for Increase of Knowledge. 
To seek no more than a present delight, 
that vanisheth with the sound of the words 
that die in the air, is not to desire the Word 
as meat, bnt as music, as God tells the 
prophet Eiekiel of His people (ETek. xxTtiii. 
32) ! And U>, thou art unto thna at a veri/ 
tardi/ long of one that hntk a pliatanl nrice, 
and mn fiaj mtl upon an inttranient ; for 
tlieif hear thy wrdt, but Ihfg do them not. 
To desire the Wonl for the increase of 
knowledj^ although thli is necessary and 
CDuimendable, and, being rightly qualified, is 
a part of spiritual accretion, yet, Uke it as ' 
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going no further, it is not the true end of the { 
Word. Nor is the venting of that know- 
ledge in speech and frequent discourse of the 
Word and the Divine truths that are in it. 
which, where it is governed with ChriitiaD I 
prudence, is not to be despised, but com- I 
mended; yet certainly the highent knowledge, 
and (he most frequent and skilful speaking ' 
of the Word, severed from the gmwtb hero 1 
mentioned, miasea the true end of the Word. 1 
If any one's hi«it or tongue should grow 
apace, and all Che rest stand at a stay, it 
would certainly make him a monscter ; and 
they are no other who arc knowing and dU- 
cour^ing Christian^ and grow daily in that 
respect, but not at aU in holiness of heart j 
and life, which is the proper growth of the 
children of UOD. Apposite to their case is 
Epictetua's comparison of the sheep ; they ! 
return not what they eat in gratM, but in | 
mxl. ArchbMop Ltighton (CoUridgt'* Aidt). I 

SROTLEDOB— To be Imparted. ' 

Seldom was ever any knowledge giren to . 
keep, but to impart ; the grace of thia lich ' 
jewel is tost in ooncealmi-nt. 

Biihop (Jotrph) ffaU. 

KHOVLEDOE— Out Rellglona, not Bsdt u 
It onght to be. 
There are several Idnde of knowledge of 
the some trutlis : there is a knonledge which 
serves us only as Pisga's top did Moses — to 
"ihoie" us Canaan but not to "6rin^ut" 
into it. There is agun a knowledge which ' 
serves us only as the talent did the imcinf : 
nrvant — not to procure rewords but puruih- ■ 
nwnit And finally, there is a knowledge 
which, like the talents in the band of the 
faithful nnd good steward, enriches os first, 
and recommends ue afterwards to higher 
trusts and dignities ; which improves and 
perfects our nature first, and then puts us 
into possession of such blcsginga as only 
nature thus improved and perfected is capable 
of. And this knowledge must not be a slight. ' 
superflaial, and undigested one ; it must not | 
bo a confused and obscure, a weak and im- 
perfect one : thu is not the knowledge which 1 
will bring forth those excellent fmili which 
we have reason to expect from true iltumina- ' 
tion. But it must be a knowledge that hajt i 
all the quite cnntraiy diatacten. That this 
is an observotion of the greatest weight and | 
moment, is evident to any one who will give 1 
himself leave to make any reflection on the | 
present state of Christianity. For how doen ' 
tho power of darkness prevail amidst the 1 
Ugbt of the Gospel; Huw has Uw dcTil I 



erected his throne in the midst of that Church 
which should be the kingdom of God ? and 
sin and death reign where life and immor- 
tality are preached ? Whence is this ? Are 
men ignorant of those truths which make up 
the system of true wisdom ? This is not easy 
to be imagined ; scarcely of the darkest 
comers of the popuh churches, much less of 
j ours. And therefore we must conclude that 
: this is because our knowledge is not such as 
I it ought to be with respect to its clearness, 

certainty, and digestion. 
I Richard Lueat, D.D. {Rdigiotu Perfection). 



KNOWLEDOE— withont Virtiie, a Foe to 

Not self-secure on earth can knowledge 

dwell, 
Knowledge, the bliss of heaven and pang of 

hell. 
Alike the instrument of good and evil, 
The attribute of God and of the devil. 
Withotft her, Virtue is a powerless will ; 
She without Virtue is a powerful ilL 
Does she then loin with Virtue or oppose ? 
She proves the oest of friends or worst of foes. 

Rev, Thonuu Seward, 



LABOITE— its Bleasednen. 

The lives of a nobleman, of a courtier, of 
a scholar, of a citizen, of a oountiyman, differ 
no less than their dispositions ; yet must all 
conspire in honest labour. Sweat is the 
destiny of all trades, whether of the brows or 
of the mind. God never allowed any man 
to do nothing. How miserable is the con- 
dition of those men which spend the time as 
if it were given to them, and not lent ! — as 
if hours were waste creatures, and such as 
should never "be accounted for ! — as if God 
would take this for a good bill of reckoning 
— Item, spent tipon my pleasures forty years. 
These men shall once find that no blood can 
privilege idleness, and that nothing is more 
precious to God than that which they desire 
to cast away — time. 

Bishop Joseph HaU (LeUers). 

LADDER— a Type of OODtt Mercy. 

Ponder well this ladder. The like to it 
you never saw. Mark its extent. It unites 
the worlds of Deit^ and man ; it connects 
our sin-vile hoveb with the abode of the 
Eternal. Resting on the ground which our 
feet defile, it rises and stretches upward, 
pierces to the skies, and mounts to the very 
throne of God. The Very Rev. Henry Law. 

LAIT7— Claim of the, to a Voice In the 
Churdi CanonB. 

Till it be proved that some special law of 
Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy 
alone the power to make ecclesiastical laws, 
we are to hold it a thing most consonant with 
equity and reason that no ecclesiastical law 
be made in a Christian commonwealth with- 
out consent as well of the laity as of the 
clergy, but least of all without consent of the 
highest power; for of this thing no man 
dcmbteth, namely, that in all societies, com- 
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panics, and corporations, what severaUy each 
shall be boimd tmto, it must be with all 
their assents ratified. ... A law, be it civil 
or ecclesiastical, is as a public obligation, 
wherein seeing that the whole standeth 
charged, no reason it should pass without 
his privity and will, whom prmcipally the 
whole doth depend upon. Sieui laid juris- 
dictionemclericorumperttirbare, ita elerici juris- 
dictionem laicorum non deberU imminuere, saith 
Innocent ; ** As the laity should not hinder 
the clergy's jurisdiction, so neither is it rea- 
son that the laity's right should be abridged 
by the clergy." But were it so that the 
clergy alone might give hiws unto all the 
rest, forasmuch as every estate doth desire 
to enlarge the bounds of their own liberties, 
is it not easy to see how injurious this might 
prove unto men^f other condition? Peace 
and justice are maintained by preserving 
unto every order their rights, and by keeping 
all estates as it were in an even balance. . . . 
The most natural and religious course in 
making of laws is, that the matter of them be 
taken from the judgment of the wisest in 
those things which t^ey are to concern. In 
matters of God, to set down a form of public 
prayer, a solemn confession of the articles of 
Christian faith, rites and ceremonies meet for 
the exercise of religion : it were imnaturai 
not to think the pastors and bishops of our 
souls a great deal more fit than men of 
secular trades and callings ; howbeit, when 
all which the wisdom of all sorts can do is 
done for devising of laws in the Church, it is 
the general consent of all that giveth them 
the form and vigour of laws, without which 
they could be no more unto us than the 
counsels of physicians to the sick. Well 
mi^t they seem as wholesome admonitions 
and instructions, but laws could they never 
be without consent of the whole Church, 
which is the only thing that bindeth each 
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member of the Church to be guided by them. 
Whereimto both nature and the practice of 
the Church of GrOD set down in Scripture is 
found every way so fully consonant, that 
God Himself would not impose, no, not His 
own Laws upon His people by the hand of 
Moses without their free and open consent. 
Wherefore, to define and determine even of 
the Church's affairs by way of assent and 
approbation, as laws are defined of in that 
right of power which doth give them the 
force of laws, thus to define of our own 
Church's regiment, the Parliament of Eng- 
land hath competent authority. 

Hooker {EccUsiasCical Polity), 

LAITT—Inflaence of Lay Opinion In the 
History of the ChurclL 

Never let us think that we can imderstand 
the hbtory of the Church apart from the 
history of the world any more than that we 
can separate the interests of the clergy from 
the interests of the laity, which are the in- 
terests of the Church at large. How to 
adjust the relations of the two spheres to 
each other, is almost as indefinite a task in 
history as it is in practice and in philosophy. 
In no age are they precisely the same. Some- 
times, as in the period of the Roman Empire, 
the influence of one or the other is more by 
contagion, by atmosphere, even by contrast, 
than by direct intercourse. Sometimes the 
main inter^t of religious history hangs on 
an institution like Episcopacy, on a war 
like the Crusades, on a person like Luther. 
In some periods, as in the Middle Ages, the 
combination of the secular and religious 
elements will be effected by the political 
or the intellectual influence of the clergy. 
The lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and the lives of the Prime Ministers of 
England are for five hundred years almost 
indivisible. The course of European revolu- 
tion for nearly a thousand years moves round 
the throne of the Papacy. Or, again, the rise 
of a new power or character will, even in 
these very ages, suddenly transfer the spiri- 
tual guidance of men to some high-minded 
ruler or gifted writer, who is for the time 
the true arbiter or interpreter of the interests 
and the feelings of Christendom. In the 
close of the thirteenth century it is not a 
priest or a Pope, but a king and an opponent 
of Popes, who stands forward as the acknow- 
ledged representative of the Christian Church 
in Europe — St. Louis in France, not Gregory 
IX. at Rome. In the fourteenth century it 
is not a schoolman or a bishop that we 
summon before us as the best exponent of 
mediseval Christianity; it is not the *'seraphic" 
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or the " angelic " doctor, but the divine poet 
Dante who reveals to us the feelings and 
thoughts of the whole age respecting this 
world and the next. And if we pass to our 
own country, he must be a blind guide who 
would take us through the English Reforma- 
tion without seeing on every stage of it the 
impress of the iron will and broad aims 
of Henry VIII. ; or who would portray 
the English Church without recognising the 
comprehensive policy of Elizabeth. Or yet 
again, of all our brilliant English divines 
of the seventeenth century, there is not one 
who can be fairly said to have exercised as 
much influence over the popular theology of 
this nation as has been undoubtedly exercised 
by a half -heretic, half- Puritan layman, the 
author of " Paradise Lost." 

Very Rev. A. P. Stanley 
{History of the Eastern Church), 

LA7 CO-OPERATION in Church-work— an 
Obligation increasingly Becognlsed. 

A pastoral system in which no room ex- 
isted for the action of lay members of the 
Church as supplementary or complementary 
to the action of the clergy, would be incon- 
sistent with the principle of unity which rum 
through every part of the system of Christ- 
ianity, and would also be unsuited to the 
necessities of at least the present generation. 
The doctrine of the Communion of Saints 
excludes the right of any one to say, "Am J 
my brother^s keeper?" and imposes upon all 
the duty of exercising an active fellowship 
with Christ's brethren in works, as well as 
in feelings of Christian charity towards them. 
Nor is it in this alone that we find a law of 
lay co-operation. As the foimdation of pas- 
toral work on the put of the clergy is their 
priesthood, so an analogous foundation is laid 
in that ^ royal priesthood" whereof all are 
partakers who are called out of darkness into 
God's marvellous light ; and on this foimdft- 
tion is built the true theory of all lay churcb- 
work, whether in the worship of God's house 
or in works of love among His children. It 
must be confessed, that the laity of the 
Church of England have not been enoonraged 
to exercise the privileges and duties of this 
" royal priesthood '* to the extent that they 
ought to exercise them ; and that the result 
has been so sharply -defined a separation of 
them from pastoral work as a participation 
with the clergy in the labours of the Good 
Shepherd, that necessity has sometimes arisen 
even for showing that the clergy alone do not 
constitute the Church, but the whole body of 
Christian people. Complaints have been 
frequently heard that there is very little 



up^tioD given to our laity in the muuge- 
meiit of Church matte™ by their parochial 
clergy, although those clergy are often over- 
burdened with work ; and that Id conse- 
quenoe there la little of that aprit de corpt 
among the former which ii bo conspicuoua in 
" cue of Dinenten ; little of that higher . 

tj which has its origin in the bond created j 
by conimoa perunal participation in worlu I 
of charity. There are, in reality, many lay- i 
men actually engaged in official duties con- 
nected with Church work — as, fur example, 
■ome thirty thousand churchwardens, and 
probably about the aame number of Bchool- 
maitera and pupil-teacben of varioui agea ; 
but these fdrm a very email proportion in 
comporiBiin with tho vaat numbers of the 
laity ; and few others contribute anything 
towards the work of the Church, except in 
the form of subecription to fuoda which are 
administered, for the moat part, by the 
clergy. It is rather sad also to observe that 
I the more notable lay-workeis in times gone 
by have been men and women like Howard 
and Mn. Fry, out of communion with the 
Church, or like Hannah More and Wilber- 
foroe, working independently of the Church, 
though belonging to ita communion. In the 
present day there is a strong desire on the 
put of the laity to take their proper share in 
the good works which are being carried on 
1^ tie Chun^h of England. The revived 
diligence of the clergy has ted to a corre- 
"ponding revival on the part of their lay 
brethren, and the question which presents 
itself to the pastor now is often rather how 
be shall employ willing hearts and hands 
than where he shall find them. 

Ser. J. H. Blunt, MA. {Dirrrtorium 
PaitiiTaU). 

XJ.T CO-OPEKATiOir-FenoiuJWotlcd<- 
Hxed br tba ItitT. 

*Asi>t the Church by their personal services, 
Vind still more to see their sons and daugh- 
ters employed, as all good books tell us they 
Tiught to employ part of their time, in visit- 
ing the sick and distressed and teaching the 
igDOTBnt. The hearts of tens of thousands 
nf parents will respond to these words. 
Wliat would they give to see their young 
people emplt^ed in good works, instead iS 
doing anything to pass the time and get up 
a faint interest ? But good works, whether 
m the Bible, or the Papist, or the Furitan, 
or the old Church of England sense, are 
daily more imposilble, and practically all 
bat farbidden. And what is Uie substitute t 
The Incewant oollectO' with his card of 
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charities, his ink-bottle, his steel pen and his 
I receif^book, demanding money to be pud lo 
institutions and hirelings to do the things 
which Christians ought to do themselves, 
I ought to be allowed to do, ought te be in- 
vited to do. The Timet [Maj/ 5, 1S63]. 
LIT OO-OPE&ATIOH— from •, LaymaJl'* 

Point of TUw. 
I would say to every layman : Go and do 
in your own parish, and stir up others to do 
with yon, whatever you know ought to be 
done there, whatever you are now leaving 
undone younelf, and trying to accomplish 
through the agency of others. Convince your- 
self and convince your neighbours that it is 
the duty of us iaymen to build churches, to 
provide schools, te visit and relieve the poor j 
that it is shame and sin to ui if these things 
! are left undone, or if tbe burden of doing 
them is thrown upon the clergyman. Per- 
' suade yourself and those around you that 
j these things are our concern no less than 
the concern of the clergyman; that the 
church, in which we have been dedicated to 
I GoD'a service, in which we are presented 
I with that holy Food which is the support of 
our spiritual lif e, and beneath whose shadow 

our church, 1 

that the schools in which our servante are 
educated are our schools ; that the poor are 
' our poor, a legacy left to us by our Great 
' Master for the exercise of our charities and 
the training of our affections. Do not spend 
your sympathies vainly over the misery pre- 
valent in districts which you never enter, 
but grapple with the vice and wretehednees 
which omfront you at your own door ; and 
so you will gain patience and wisdom by ex- 
perience; you will learn both what to do and 
how and when to do it ; and whilst you are 
obtaining for younelf a deeper insight into 
those truths which are reveided to us only 
in proportion as we devote ourselves to doing 
the wul of our Fatheh which is in Heaven, 
you will communicate to those with whom 
you labour the quick sensibility to duty, and 
the habits of active benevolence, that distin- 
guish tbe religion which is a constant pious 
frame of mind, from that which is a sys- 
tem of ill-understood creeds and inoperative 
dogmas. 

John PeoTton, M.A., of LintoliCt Inn 

{The Duty of Lagmm). 

UT OO-OFEBATIOir-liL tHe Bynodi of Uw 

dmrch. 

If then be no difference between what 

are called laymen and tjer^ymen in kind, 

bnt only one o( degree indicated by signs. 
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each individual will find a place according 
to his gifts, which will disclose themselves 
and make their possessor manifest. It will 
not do to say to a (so-called) layman, "I am 
a clergyman, you are a lawyer ; attend to 
law, I will attend to Christianity ; " for all 
are called to be Christians. Yet some set 
office and special work may be assigned to 
each. In the ordinary service of the Church 
we ourselves recognise the Bishop as the 
chief teacher and administrator of affairs, 
that is, of the Church or diocese at large, 
the parochial clergy of their parishes, and 
the diaconate (originally) of temporal aJQfairs. 
The orig^inal aspect of the diaconate has 
been abandoned, and the temporal affairs 
are now managed by churchwardens and 
similar officers. In Churches non-estab- 
lished this is done by means of public 
societies and associations. But the great 
question is. What is or ought to be the 
position of the laity and the clergy in the 
councils or synods of the Church? Are 
these solely to consist of bishops, or of 
clergy and some office-bearers? If not, 
bow are they to be arranged? This is the 
great question of the day for our Church. 
We have seen that in the beginning all 
members of the Church seem to have been 
present, and to have acted together ; and as 
nearly as we can approach to that example, 
retaining the principles which we ourselves 
(in an Episcopal Church) adopt, this is the 
order which we have approved among our- 
selves (an aUunon to Ae ArgyU Dtoeeaan 
Synod). The Bishop calls the Synod of his 
diocese, and all the licensed clergy and cer- 
tain officials are present ; all male communi- 
cants may also attend, but at present none 
of these have votes. In such assemblies it 
might be well to call together all male com- 
mimicants, giving all a vote on every ques- 
tion, but securing the benefit of official ex- 
perience by requiring a joint action of the 
majority of the official votes, the initiative 
of calling to be with the Bishop. This 
would enable the Church to command the 
assistance and assent of all her members, 
and provides that no operative action should 
take place without such assent, the Bishop 
to have the initiation of all measures, as 
being the representative or persona of the 
Church or diocese, and its originating power. 
Eight Rev. Alexander Etoingj D.O.L., late 
Bishop of ArgyU and the Ides 
(Present-Day Papers). 

LAY CO-OPERATION— Kecessity for: (A.) 
The Unparalleled Orowth of our Laxge 
Towns. 
The unparalleled growth of our large 
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towns is of course to be traced to that 
development of commercial, manufacturing, 
and mining enterprise which has mark^ 
the present and the latter put of the past 
oentuiy. This fact the census returns make 
sufficiently clear, for while there has been 
each decade an increase in the entire popula- 
tion of the nation of from 12 to 16 per cent., 
there is an actual decrease in districts purely 
agricultural This increase is evexywhere 
most marked in cities and towns like Loo- 
don, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, and in such places as Middlesboroogfa, 
Merthyr-Tydvil, and Cardiff. Thus, in the 
year 181 1 there were fifty-one towns con- 
taining above 10,000 inhabitants, and these 
towns contained 24 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In 1 86 1 there were 165 of these 
towns, containing 44 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In 181 1 there were sixteen town^ 
over 20,000 containing 19 per cent, of the 
population ; in 186 1 there were seventy-two 
containing 38 per cent. In 181 1 there was 
no town in England except London with i 
population over 100,000 ; in 1 86 1 there were 
twelve such towns, and they contained one 
quarter of the population. So extensive, 
indeed, is the tide of immigration, that it is 
calculated from reliable statistics that if we 
divide the population of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham into two parts, 
those above and those below the age of 
twenty, more than half the adult popula- 
tion is immigrant. . . . No one can visit 
these localities without noticing this won- 
derful growth ; each city and town is spread- 
ing and absorbing into itself the surrounding 
rural districts. In the metropolis you may 
take St. Paul's as a centre, and walk from 
ten to fifteen miles in any direction, and 
hardly escape from its interminable brick 
and mortar. . . . 

The evils of our manufacturing districts 
spring from the same cause which make 
home missionary work so arduous in London 
— an undue proportion of the lower orders 
of society brought together without a fair 
admixture of the classes above them. The 
parish clergyman has foimd himself the 
nominal shepherd of ten, twenty, or thirty 
thousand souls, with no one to share the 
labour of evangelisation, with scarcely a 
resident in his own rank of life with vdiom 
to exchange a thought, and often with the 
few representatives of the middle classes 
living away from their places of business in 
some distant suburb. 

Rev. George JTuntingtcTif M.A. 

(The Church's Work in our Larje 

Towns). 



LAT OOOPEBATIOK— Keeesslty for : {K) 
Tbe State of our Large Tbwni. 

Hiere is a tone of morality throughout the 
rural districts of England which is unhappily 
wanting in the larger towns and the centres 
of particular manufactures. Commerce is 
inoontestably demoralising; its effects are 
to be seen more and more eveiy day. Why 
it should be so, it is not our province to dis- 
cuss; but sins of the worst description, in 
spite of the precepts of the Church and the 
example of her ministers, have made enor- 
mous strides in all our great towns within 
the last twenty years. Gro throu^ the large 
manufacturing districts, where factory hands 
congregate, or, more properly, herd tc^ther ; 
test them, examine them, talk to them, 
observe for yourself, and you will come away 
with the impression that there is room for 
improvement. . . . Goldsmith has said that 
** Honour sinks where commerce long pre- 
vails." A truer remark was never made. 

Henry Mayhew 
(London Labour and the London Poor), 



I have been to Naples, and have seen the 
lazzaroni lying upon the quay. I have been 
to Rome, and have seen Italian peasants on 
the steps of St. Peter's, or by the ascent to 
the CapitoL I have seen Greek sailor-boys 
and fishermen from the Adriatic coiled like 
so many snakes upon the marble floor of St 
Mark's at Venice ; but I have never seen 
types of humanity in so degraded and repul- 
sive a form as I have seen them in London. 
Here we have masses of ignorance and crime 
far, far more terrible than those fires which 
are continually blazing beneath the slopes of 
Vesuvius, or than those billows of brimstone 
which once rolled over the Cities of the 
Plain. Bev, J, SUmgkUm, 

LAT OO-OPERATIOir— Necessity for : (C.) to 
Obviate tlie Evils of tlie Separation of 
Glasses. 

Whether for good or for evil, the England 
of the nineteenth is very different from the 
England of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The vast majority of our country- 
men are no longer living, as their forefathers 
were, in sparse and thmly populated rural 
districts, but they are crowded into the nar- 
rower compass afforded by our great cities 
and towns. Machinery now effects what 
simple handicraft was accustomed to do in 
days gone by, and workmen have left and 
still are leaving their village homes, and the 
less remunerative occupations of the plough 
and the handloom, to secure the better wages 
and greater independence incidental to the 
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formation of railways and docks, the opening 
out of mines and coal-pits, and the establish- 
ment of factories and foundries. The advan- 
tages as well as the disadvantages of this 
new state of things are evident, and I now 
proceed to indicate what appears to me to be 
one of the greatest causes of the evils for 
which our large towns have gained such an 
unhappy notoriety. It is needless to say that 
I allude to ike teparation ofdassei — a gigantic 
wrong, to which, it is not too much to say, 
may be traced all the physical and moral 
degradation and spiritual destitution over 
which so many philanthropists lament, and 
for which so few seem prepared to offer a 
remedy. The origin of this separation of 
classes is briefly this — that coincident with 
the steady immigration of the oi>erativo 
classes into large towns has been the emi- 1 
gration of the wealthier classes from them. 
Thus the ancient bond which bound together 
landlords and tenants, masters and servants, 
employers and employed, which was one of 
the most beautiful features and last remain- 
ing relics of the feudal tenure of land, is 
utterly unknown in towns. There is nothing 
to answer to the old patriarchal tie by which 
the cottages of the peasantir clustered around 
the manor-house, and which was looked upon 
as at once their protection and support. 
Hev, George Huntington 
{The Church*a Work in our Large Towns). 



1 cannot help thinking that it (i,e^ the 
degradation of the lover orders) may in no 
small degree be attributed to that separation 
between class and class which is the great 
curse of British society, and for which we all 
in our respective spheres are in some d^^e 
more or less responsible. This separation is 
more complete in this district by its very 
necessities and conditions than in agricul- 
tural districts, where there is a resident 
gentry who are not only enabled to shower 
around the blessings of their beneficence and 
active kindness, but to stimulate by their 
example. If I were asked. What is the great 
want of English society ? I would say that it 
is the mingling of class with class — I would 
say, in one word, that that want is the want 
of sympathy. Chief -Justice Talfowrd 

{Address to tlie Grand Jury ai the 
Stafford Assizes^ 1S54). 

LAIT7— Responsibility of the, In the Evan- 
ffelisatlon of our Large Towns. 

Who is responsible for the state of our 
large towns ? There must be a deep respon- 
sibility somewhere ; H may be concentrated 
in a few or diffused over many, but it must 
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be somewhere, for our present condition is 
not the result of accidental circumstances — 
it springs from causes clearly to be seen and 
easy to be understood. And is it not the 
case that instead of all fairly considering the 
question, and all trying to roll away the re- 
proach and the sin, each man spends his 
labour in excusing himself, in limiting his 
own responsibility, in showing that he is not 
bound to do anything? Is it not too true 
that, with a few honourable and glorious ex- 
ceptions, each man unbelievingly asks, " A m 
I my brother^s keeper f " and is satisfied that 
it is no affair of his if the connection is not 
too obvious to be denied. Moreover, this 
hardened determination to free self from re- 
sponsibility, is fearfully fostered by the sepa- 
ration in popular esteem between a man's 
personal goodness and the manner in which 
he fulfils the higher duties of his station, so 
that little or no evil is discerned in those to 
whom God has committed five talents, though 
every talent lies buried in the earth, because 
they do not obviously violate the require- 
ments of the Decalogue ; whilst few, indeed, 
seem to consider whether they are adequately 
employing for His service the gifts of influ- 
ence or of property which God has com- 
mitted to their stewardship. . . . 

So far as I can gather, the records of the 
many plans set on foot for the evangelisation 
of the poor of our large towns, show that in 
every case success has attended such efforts 
in proportion to the tj/mpcUhy and love exhibited. 
Men and women of large hearts and strong 
affections have thro\\Ti themselves amongst 
their poorer brethren, and they have been 
warmly welcomed, their ministrations have 
been thankfully received, and, I hope, have 
been instrumental in producing deep and 
lasting impressions. But when the efforts 
have been of a more general character, when 
they have consisted in addressing the people 
rather than in mixing with them, in preach- 
ing rather than in personal intercourse, then 
I believe the influence has been of a most 
transient and unsatisfactory kind. . . . 

Thus it comes to pass, that our only hope 
must be in each man's learning to feel per- 
Honally responsible, as a member of the Body 
of Christ, for whatever evil there is about 
him, which he has not done all that he could 
to diminish or to root up. This is the only 
manner in which Christ's work can be really 
accomplished, for it appeals to a sympathy 
which is from above, not in any way to a 
selfishness which is from beneath ; its influ- 
ence is wholly derived from a loving recogni- 
tion of what is due to the Divine Head, not 
from better feeling, too inert to move of 
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itself, but pushed into action by a calculation 
of what will best advance its own interests, 
or by dread of failing to satisfy the require- 
ments of popular opinion. Thin canker of 
isolation of classes, this denial or over-refined 
measuring-out of personal responsibility, 'u 
eating out the heart of religion, and is thwar^ 
ing the hopes and the efforts of those who are 
labouring in the cause of Christ. Whither 
shall we look for help in combating such 
false notions ? . . . The remedy for so great 
an evil must come from above, not from be- 
neath ; it must descend from class to dau ; 
it must proceed from those who are placed 
over their fellows, by rank or by wealth, 
setting an example. If they will dischai^ge 
all the duties of their station, and condescend 
to men of low estate ; if they will do what 
they can to shame others into a full perform- 
ance of their several responsibilities ; if they 
will do whatever they are able to roll away 
the disgrace which now hangs over us, tfaroog'i 
all " ieeking their ovm, not the thdngt icktck 
are Jesus Christ's " — through each man being 
content with gazing on the mass of evil and 
suffering, and then passing by on the other 
side — then might we hope that God's bless- 
ing would be extended to us, and that His 
promises w^ould be fulfilled in ever-widening 
measure, until the Lord had risen upon na, 
and His glory had been seen amongst us. 
Rev. Canon Gregory 
(Sermons on tfie Poorer Classes of Landon). 

LAW— Pervades all. 

On and on- 
Fast are we drifting to another world, 
A world of stem infallible results. 
Eternity is but Time's harvest-home, 
Futurity the blossom of to-day. 
What thou dost sow, in measure and in 

kind. 
That also shalt thou reap. 

Revere God's lavs : 
None mayst thou break unharmed. Forgtrt 

it not. 
Thou liv'st in no chance world, where ireei 

of fame 
Will grow from seeds of sloth, where flowers 

of wealth 
Evolve from out the buds of indolence, 
And plenteous autumns follow idle springs. 
Obey them, they shall speed thee surely 00 
To health, to reputation, and to heaven. 
They shall be to thee the smooth shining rut 
Down which thy jewelled and eternal soul 
Shall safely glide. But if thou disobey. 
Heedless and wilful, straggling off the line, 
Thy ruin shall be without remedy. 
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Set not thyself against 6oD*s any law : 
The train that speeds thy neighbour to his 

home 
May crush the life from out thee, shouldst 

thou dare 
To cross the line before it. None despise : 
Not even the laws that govern lesser things 
Mayst thou neglect unharmed. 

All things are under Iaw. The earth, the 

sun; 
Night, day ; spring, summer ; the untethered 

stars ; 
The vagrant comets, the fire-belching hills, 
The giant sea, the sky -rack, the tall hills, 
The continents of ice, sand-deserts — all obey 
The several iron laws that govern them. 

Thou livest under law, howe'er thou chafe ; 
Law thou canst not e8ca{>e. Thou couldst 

as soon 
Rid thee of thine own shadow as of law. 
That wraps thee round as doth a clinging 

cloak 
Or as a fitting skin. At home, abroad. 
Beside thy hearth, beyond the farthest sea, 
It grips tnee with a tight unloosening grasp. 
And holds thee still its helpless prisoner. 

God's laws are wondrous things — they still 

revolve 
On their own axes, promulgate themselves, 
And in one langui^e speak to every tribe. 
They are their own police and magistrate. 
And need no jail nor executioner. 
They work their own results all noiselessly, 
As they who built the Temple. 

Under law 
Is thy mysterious body. Health and 

strength 
Are both in thine own keeping, life and 

death. 
Morally right is physically best : 
Thou mayest poison aJl the springs of 

health. 
Abridge life's lease, and die before thy time ; 
Or lengthen out thy threescore years and ten 
By peaceful joy and temperate exercise. 

Thy mind is under law. Thy inmost 

thoughts, 
Thy bodyless ideas, all obey 
The regal voice of law. Thou mayest nerve 
And energise thy lofty faculties ; 
Or thou mayest brutify thy mental man. 
Debauch thy reason ; shut, and rudely, out 
The witnesses for truth, and smuggle in 
The cUmorous rabble passions. 

Thy soul, too, 
Is governed by a law ; but not the law 
That governs grosser and material things. 
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The gentle law it owneth is the law 
Not of compulsion, but persuasiveness. 
With the material 'tis necessity. 
But with the spiritual it must still be choice. 
Motive and interest, reason and reward. 
Are set around, before thee, and within. 
To beckon, guide, allure. Ah, awful choice ! 
Thou'rt perilously free ; canst choose, refuse. 
Prefer the best, the worst ; the right, the 
wrong. 

Under the law, the blessed law, of grace, 
God hath in mercy placed us. "Do and 

live " 
No longer sounds from Sinai, stem and 

hoarse. 
But Calvary whispers in a gentle tone, 
"Believe, and be ye saved." No longer 

deedis. 
But faith, is the requirement of the law. 
Bow gladly to its summons, ope thy heart 
To its thrice- blest and hallowing influence. 
And let the sinner in the Savioub trust 
With surest hope and fullest confidence. 

Be thankful that thou livest under law. 
That God hath placed thee where effect 

with cause 
Are leashed together indissolubly. 
Make them thy friends, that they may speed 

thee on 
Joyward and heavenward ; not thine enemies, 
To sting, and goad, and jostle thee to hell. 
Were it not thus, all things would be con- 
fused ; 
The produce might belie the parent seed. 
Seasons confound the shrewdest prophecies. 
And all be dark, uncertain. None might 

hope 
To reap what he had sown ; then might men 

dare 
To plant the vilest weeds, and fondly trust 
To gather rarest fruit, or painfully 
Water the cereal seed, yet knowing not 
What harvest they might gather. 

Sir William Partridge. 

LAW— The, of Blghteoiumeaa and Tislble 

Facts. 

Judging, in fact, by the present life and 
its daily experience, it has been felt in idl 
ages to be impossible to discern the full vindi- 
cation of the law of righteousness and of the 
demands of the conscience. It is true, no 
doubt, that the great balance of evidence is 
in favour of that law, and that it is estab- 
lished as the cardinal law of history with all 
the certainty that can be expected in moral 
affairs. But there are also conspicuous in- 
stances of those anomalies which weighed so 
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cruelly on the Psalmist, of evildoers flourish- 
ing, of their living in power and opulence, 
leaving the rest of their substance to their 
children, and of no visible vengeance follow- 
ing upon their immorality. Such instances 
are not merely the {>erplexity of good men ; 
they are the theme of satirists and the con- 
stant material of cynicism. Apart from the 
general com-se of events, it is beyond a ques- 
tion that unrighteousness has been prosperous 
and successful, and that it is so even at the 
present day. In reference to individuals, 
there is certainly no complete indication to 
be derived from experience in favour of the 
assurance of conscience that every man will 
be rewarded according to his worics. Tet that 
conviction remains — imperative, menacing, 
warning ever}' soul in its hour of temptation, 
or threatening it in its moments of remorse. 
To put it aside, to stifle it, is consciously and 
deliberately to impair our moral vigour. Men 
cannot escape from it without forfeiting their 
moral health and vitality. But if they cling 
to this conviction in spite of exi>erience, they 
are acting, even if unconsciously, on a prin- 
ciple of faith. They are not arguing from 
a present to a future experience. They are 
not building upon any such probability, im- 
I>erf ect as it has been said to be, that because 
the sun rises to-day it will rise to-morrow. 
They are not saying, as a natural philosopher 
might do, that a great law of which the 
o{>eration is imperfectly visible, will be shown 
by further investigation to be really o{>erative. 
A natural philosopher in such a case relies 
upon being able, sooner or later, to exhibit 
in present ex{>erience the complete operation 
of the law in question, and to deni^nstrate 
its supremacy in the very phenomena which 
appeared to defy it. But any such present 
operation, and consequent demonstration of 
the law of righteousness, is the very thing 
which, in its details, and in reference to indi- 
viduals, is evidently and painfully lacking. 
Nevertheless, this ineradicable instinct of the 
human conscience compels men to believe 
that sooner or later here or hereafter, in one 
way or another, the claim of righteousness 
will be satisfied, and that judgment will be 
executed. testimonium anima natiiraliter 
ChrittiancB / " Therefore thou art inexcusable, 
O man, whosoever thou art that judgest." 
Notwithstanding instances to the contrary, 
which are flagrant and obtrusive ; notwith- 
standing the bitter complaints of prophets, 
priests, poets, and historians, though the 
righteous perish, and no man layeth it to 
heart, men believe in a judgment to come, 
and their deepest moral convictions thus in- 
volve a principle which no experience can 
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demonstrate, and with which much bitter 
experience seems daily to conflict. 

Rev, Prof. Henry Wace, M,A. 
(*^TIu Foundations of Faith," Bampton 
Lectures for 1879). 
UBERALITT. 

Liberality multiplies the advantages of 
riches. Vauvemarfftui. 



When one is not rich enough to devote 
much money to good works, one must take 
pains to discover how to do the most good 
with a small sunL Benjamin FrankUn. 

LIB— The FlTBt. 

It is exceedingly remarkable that H0I7 
Writ dates the original of evil not from the 
fratricide of Gain (against which nature re- 
volts), but from the first lie, and names the 
author of all evil imder the denomination of 
**the liar from the beginning" and '*the 
father of lies," although reason can give no 
account of this proneness of mankind to 
hypocrisy. Kant {Melaphysic of Ethia). 

LIFE— The Chann of a Tonnfir. 

Certainly there is a grave importance u 
well as a pleasant charm in the beginning of 
life. There is awe as well as excitement in 
it when rightly viewed. The possibilities 
that lie in it of noble or ignoble work, ol 
happy self-sacrifice or ruinous self-indulgmce 
— the capacities in the right use of which it 
may rise to heights of beautiful virtue, in the 
abuse of which it may sink to depths of 
debasing vice — make the crisis one of fear as 
well as of hope, of sadness as well as of joy. 
It is wistful as well as pleasing to think of 
the yoimg passing year by year into the world, 
and engaging with its duties, its interests, 
and temptations. Of the throng that struggle 
at the gates of entrance, how many reach 
their anticipated goal ? Carry the mind for- 
ward a few years, and some have climbed 
the hills of difficulty and gained the eminence 
on which they wished to stand ; some, though 
they may not have done this, have yet kept 
their truth unhurt, their integrity unspotted ; 
but others have turned back or have perished 
by the way, or fallen in weakness of will, no 
more to rise again. 

Jiev. Pnncipal TuUoch, D.D, 
{Beginning L\fe), 

LIFE- our Chief Ckxxl. 

Life is the greatest good that can possibly 
come imto a creature, the fuU blessedness 
and {>erfection of his nature ; for by it 'n 
meant a continuance, with growth and in- 
crease, in all holinessi happiness, honour, and 
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immortality. And what mate sweet than 
life, wherein all pleasarefl are enjoyed ! 

; Rev. John Downhame, B.D. 

I {The Summa of SaxTtd IHviniUie). 

, LIFE— ttie Clirlstian'8. 

What then? — Why, then another pilgrim 
I K>ng; 

I And then a hnsh to rest, divinely granted ; 

And then a thirsty stage (ah me ! so long !) 
I And then a brook, jnst where it most is 
j wanted. 

. What then? — The pitching of the evening 

' [ tent; 

I And then perchance a pillow roagh and 

thorny ; 
! And then some sweet and tender message 

sent 
' To cheer the faint one for to-morrow's 
I jonmey. 

, What then ? — The wailing of the midnight 
I wind, 

A feverish sleep, a heart oppressed and 
! aching; 

I And then a Uttle water-cruse to find 
I CloBe by my pillow, ready for my waking. 

I What then ? — I am not careful to inquire ; 
t I know there will be tears, and fears, and 
I sorrow; 

And then a loving Savioub drawing nigher, 
' And saying, " I will answer fw the morrow." 

, What then ? — For all my sins EUs pardoning 
grace, 
For all my wants and woes His loving- 
kindness; 
! For darkest shades the shining of G0D*8 
face. 
And Chrtst'b own hand to lead me in my 
blindness. 

What then? — A shadowy valley, lone and 
dim; 
I And then a deep and darkly rolling river ; 
And then a flood of light, a seraph's hymn, 
And God's own smUe for ever and for ever. 

J ant Creuodson, 



UFF8 FLO0&— Heayen nnderlles. 

Our life's floor 
Is laid upon eternity; no crack in it 
But shows the underlying heaven. 
Mev, Chada Kingdey {The Saint't Tragedy), 

UFK— Tbe Gift ot Bhoold be Deeply 
Realised. 

Beloved, let me urge upon you the deeper 
realisation of life, what it is, what it is for. 
Ton need to think. Whatever God may 
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have done for others, He has been infinite 
in goodneHs to us. We ought to seek the 
highest gift. He gave Himself, let us give 
ourselves. Therein is wisdom, therein is 
glory — to be oneself, that oneself wise. Life 
so pursued, though it seem to us an infancy 
and be clothed in swaddling bands, will 
grow into consistency and unity as time 
advances, will stand at last invested in a 
beauty and power without rent or seam, 
woven throughout. This is the "more ex- 
cellent way," the way to the truth and the 
life everlasting. 
Rev, Octaviue Perinehief {Spiritual Culture), 

LIFE— to be treated with High Humanity. 

Lives God hath not thought 
Unworthy Him to make, we ought not deem 
Unworthy of our care ; but though create 
To serve or suffer, treat, as made by Him, 
With high humanity. 

P. /. Bailey {Festus). 

LIFE— Human, Vanity of. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, 
constantly passing away and yet constantly 
coming on. Alexander Pope. 

LIFE— Its Mystery. 

We cannot tell. Even in the plant there 
is something that eludes both our Benses and 
our physical science. There is a claRs of 
philosophers in these 4tkys who think they 
can dispense with a principle of life. It will 
not ordinate in their scheme of positive 
science, and they ignore it or cast it out. I 
should as soon think of ignoring the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. We cannot apprehend 
the principle of life, but we may realise its 
distinctive characteristics. Even in the 
plant, in the vegetable organism, we may 
recognise these two — there is the assimila- 
tion of appropriate nutriment, and there is 
the power of subordinating the lower laws of 
matter to its own organic vital force. The 
rotting of the plant when it is pulled up or 
cut do^^'n, or when it naturally dies, is jupt 
the resumption by the chemical laws of their 
power over its constituent elements. Even 
here, then, in the vegetable we have some- 
thing which, if we must not call it spiritual, 
is yet higher than material. Even in the 
plant we have a great moral prophecy. We 
have in its power to assimilate its appro- 
priate aliment from the earth a shadowing 
forth of the power of the human spirit to 
draw its proper nutriment from the grosser 
material of sense; and especially in the 
vital power, holding in abeyance and subor- 
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dinating to the purpnet^ of ita ovra (irganic 
being the chcmicBil lawn, have «e a propbeuy 
ot the power of the tuoml will to Bubontinate 
and rule all lower propenaitioa and all sub- 
ject faculty. 

There ia an outer worW in which the body 
movea and by which it ia aUBtained, but 
there is an inner world whora the spirit haa 
ita play, anti there ti the Lirs. It is a won- 
droiiH thing, wondrou* in ita unity, binding 
all its paat thoughts and activities by one 
viUI thread of conscious identity, as the vital 
principle in the plant binds all its conatita- 
ent elements into one statu. It is at once 
hidden and manifest— hidden in its essence 
and central activity, yet manifest through 
the bodily organism, and its motion, expres- 
sion, anJ speech. We are thus adapted both 
for solitude and sodety. The spirit can 
retire within itself and vrap up its thoughts 
and purposes in a seclusion to which no com- 
panion's eye may penetrate, or it can coma 
out in love or in anger, in joy or in sorrow, 
and attach or lean on or affectionately re- 
joice in another. It ia not a mere inU:llec- 
tual mechanism, this living spirit of oun— 
not a mere power for the discovery and 
apprehension of truth ; and it is not, aa to 
i^ will, a mere naked force impelling to 
action. In either case this ivould liorJIy 
merit the name of life. It would be more 
analogous to chemitsl action than avon the 
assimilative and suhordinating power of tbo 
plant. The true life i> found in the emo- 
tional being, in what it realises and in what 
it impel* to. All else — the bodily powers, 
the perceptive aense.*, the mental faculties 
are but means which here Gnd their end. 
In a state of right emotion impelling to 
right action, and in that only, ia the true life 
of humanity realised. " Mau'a chiet end ia 
to ^orify Gon and to enjoy Hira for ever." 
William M'Coaibie (^rrnionj and Lecturei). 

Our view of life ia affected by our fluctu- 
Btiog feelings and changeful circumatancea. 
To the boy life is a promise, a beautiful 
Sower in the bod ; to the old man it is a 
dosing day, a solemn sunset; to the brida in 
the raptures of a new joy it is the radiant 
brightness of a summer sun; to the widow 
smarting from a puddon bonavemcnC it ia 
the tliick dorlinnia anil blinding sleet of a 
winter's night; to the man in prosperity it ia 
a quiet lake with only the guntlcat zcphyra 
rippling its surface; to the man in advene 
circumatances it is a stormy sea, kept in per- 
petual disquiet by the rude and boiateroua 
breezes; to the satiated pleasure-aeeter, the 
wom-oat sensualist, the diaappointed volup- 



tuary, "all is vanity and vexation of spirit;" 
to the man of trustful spirit, muntaining 
ever a calm faith in Gou, this life is the 
br'-inning of a higher; already he sees the 
ladder stretching from earth to heaven. 

llcv. If. G. Janlaii. 

LIFE— a Mfstety. 

For my life it is a miracle of thirty yean, 
which to relate were not a history, but ■ 
piece of poctiy, and would sound to common 
ean like a fable. For the worid, I count it 
not an inn but an hospital, and a place not 
to live but to die in. The worid that I 
regard is myself ; it la the microcoam of mj 
own frame that I can cast mine eye on, for 
the other I use it but like my globe, and 
tiun it round sometimes for my recreatioo. 
. . . The earth is a point, not only in resped 
of the heavens above us, but uf that heavenlj 
and celestial part within ua. That man <( 
flesh that oirouroscritieB me, limits not nj 
mind. That surface that t«lls the beavati 
It hath an end, cannot persuade me I bate 
any. . . . Whilst I study t« find how I am 
a microcoam or little world, I find myself 
something more than the great. There i> 
surely a piece of divinity in us— something 
tliat was before the heavens, and owes no 
homage unto the sun. Nature tells me I 
am the image uf Gon, as well as Scripture, i 
He that understands not thus much hsth 
not his introduction or first lesson, and bith 



LIFE— a Probation. 

Our present life appears to be a aort of 
school, through which wa are passing, b) 
which WD have come we know not whraiK, 
and from which we muat go on we know Dot 
where, nor in what state, nor under wluU 
conditions, but passing through a Bt4kte of 
education until we do learu the lesson of 
happy submission to the Will of God. The 
management of this school is in the hands 
of a juat Master. GoD ia no capridoot 
tyrant, but B wiaB and loving Father ; Bud 
Buch a Father, Who knows the whole truth, 
cannot be unjusL He has placed our higheit 
possible happineFS in complete obedience to 
Hii Will, and that is the end wo mujt li- 
wayg seek. Ever^ act that leads towani) 
this end is rewarded by happiness ; eveiy 
act that turns us away from this end u 
punished by withdrawal from His light 
For we con turn from Him. though He 
cannot turn from us ; we can forsake Him, 
thuugh He can never forsake ua. Thus 
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taken for ever. We may regret it, we may 
retrace it, but, once taken, its effect must 
be felt. And we cannot stand still, for the 
law of groAvth forbids it. We cannot say, 
** I am satisfied to remain where I am ; this 
is sufficient happiness for me." We must 
move onward, and we must move gradually. 
We cannot move down wank for many years, 
and then by one sudden leap at last make 
up for a misspent life. The road must be 
traversed step by step, and each step for- 
ward is a step nearer to happiness and to 
God, while each step backward is a step 
away from both, which we shall be obliged 
one day or another to retrace. The path 
of the spirit through existence is like a road 
winding up a steep mountain -side, compara- 
tively easy to those who travel steadily along 
it, but to those who turn off the road very 
difficult. Both for those who rrJsh to make 
a short cut, and therefore try to climb the 
face of the mountain directly, as well as 
for those who, having been tempted to step 
downwards, have to turn uphill again to 
regain the road, the ascent is very toilsome 
and difficult. Yet, for these two there is 
a loving Hand ever ready to guide and to 
help them, and to smooth the ruggedness of 
the way whenever they will seek it But 
the whole ascent must be surmounted some- 
how, and our mode and time of getting to 
the summit depends on ourselves alone. 

A. Moberley {Our Patho' arui Hit Laws). 

LIFE— Spiritual. 

To treat this earth as a home and life as 
complete, is to carry on a hoi>eless battle 
agains'j God, as many a wreck shattered 
against the rocks, and many a homeless 
wanderer moaning through the night, de- 
clare. But how common is it, how con- 
stant ! There is not one of us whose heart 
does not bear at this moment the scars of 
wounds which are the memorials of fierce 
struggles against the will of GrOD. Happy 
if there be not some gaping wound from 
which the life-blood still is welling, or but 
half -staunched by timely penitence and 
prayer ! The man who knew most d^ply 
GoD*8 counsel about life, whose human life 
grew richer, grander, more pregnant with a 
glorious hope as the earthly element dropped 
piecemeal into the tomb—for the fle^ is 
dying daily — made this his aspiration and 
his prayer, " That I may know Him and the 
power of Hit returrectionf and the fdlowthip 
of Hit tvfferings, being conformal to Hit 
deaths Do we any of us believe this ? 
Do we any of us handle our pleasures and 
our treasures, our friends, our comrades, our 
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honours, our gold, as if the one reality on 
earth were the spiritual, as if all things 
which the carnal heart holds dear were 
worthless as dross except as instruments of 
education, except as they can be made to 
minister to us spiritual progress and realise 
for us eternal results ? None of us, surely 
none of us. Paul did it in his day, but 
where is the man who is doing it in ours? 
I cannot tell. Yet there are more of them 
than we dream of. God knows His loyal 
ones, who have not bent, who will not bend 
their knee to Baal ; He knows them, and 
will ptoduce them in His own good time. 
No lives in this universe are, I imagine, so 
drearily cheerless as those which have been 
successful in the sole pursuit of gold, no 
future so blank as theirs, no eternity so 
dread. Estimate the number of rays of 
pure joy that shine upon their hearts and 
break the dreary gloom of their lives, and 
compare them with the man whose life is 
one deep- voiced hymn of triumph. "I thank 
my God through Jesus Christ my Lord," 
because I have learnt from Him; through 
His death, to call that life, and that only, 
which is eternal 

Rev. J, Baldwin Browne B.A. 

{Fifty 'Two Brief Sermont). 

LIFE— Its Snnslilne and Sliade. 

There is in this world *a continual hiter- 
change of pleasing and greeting accidence, 
still k^ping their succession of times, and 
overtaking each other in their several courses ; 
no picture can be all drawn in the brightest 
colours, nor a harmony consorted only of 
trebles ; shadows are needful in expressing 
of proportions, and the bass is a principal 
part in perfect music ; the condition here 
alloweth no unmeddled joy — our whole life 
is temperate, between sweet and sour, and 
we must all look for a mixture of both : the 
wise so wish ; better that they still think of 
worse, accepting the one if it come with 
liking, and bearing the other without impa- 
tience, being so much masters of each other's 
fortunes that neither shall work them to ex- 
cess. The dwarf groweth not on the highest 
hill, nor the tall man loseth not his height 
in the lowest valley ; and as a base mind, 
though most at ease, will be dejected ; so a 
resolute virtue in the deepest distress is most 
impregnable. Robert Southvpdl. 

LIFE— 18 Twofold. 

A double life is this of ours ; 

A two-fold form wherein we dwell ; 
And heaven itself is not so strange. 

Nor half so far as teachers telL 
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With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a self -same round ; 

Tet the strong soul may not be held 
A prisoner in the petty bound. 

The body walketh as in sleep, 

A shadow among things that seem 

While held in leash yet far away, 
The spirit moveth in a dream. 

A living dream of good or ill. 

In caves of gloom or fields of light ; 

Where purpose doth itself fulfil, 
And longing love is instant sight. 

Where time, nor space, nor blood, nor bond 
May love and life divide in twain ; 

But they whom truth hath inly joined 
Meet inly on their common plain. 

We need not die to go to God ; 

See how the daily prayer is given I 
*Tis not across a gulf we cry, 

" Our Fatheb, Who dost dwell in heaven ! " 

And " Let Thy will on earth be done, 
Aa in Thy heaven," by this, Thy child ! 

What is it but all prayers in one, 
That soul and sense be reconciled ? 

Hiat inner sight and outer scene 

No more in thwarting conflict strive ; 

But doing, blossom from the dream, 
And the whole nature rise alive ? 

There's beauty waiting to be bom. 
And harmony that makes no sound ; 

And bear we ever, unaware, 

A glory that hath not been crowned. 

And so we yearn, and so we sigh. 
And reach for more than we can see ; 

And, witless of our folded wings. 
Walk Paradise unconsciously ; 

And dimly feel the day divine 

With vision half redeemed from night. 

Till death shall fuse the double life. 
And God Himself shall give us light ! 

Addine T. WhUney {Paruies). 

UQHT- of the World. 

This Light has dispersed all the anxieties 
of man's vain conjectures. He (Christ) has 
brought us acquainted with (tOD, and by 
adding heaven to earth, and eternity to time, 
has opened such a glorious way of things as 
makes man, even in His present condition, 
full of a peace of GoD which paaseth under- 
standing. JUv, WiUiam Law. 

LORD'S PRATER-The. 

What prayer can any one think more 

spiritual than a prayer which is given us by 

Christ Himself, Who also sent the Holt 

Spirit unto us ? What prayer can any one 
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imagine to have more truth in it than that 
whidi came out of His mouth Who is Truth 
itself? Wherefore, my beloved, let us pray 
aa €rOD Himself has been pleased to teach 
us : those petitions are most likely to be well 
received of Him which are drawn in this 
form and by His order, and conceived in the 
very words of His own dear Son. 

St. Chrj/9odonL 

The Lord's Prayer expresses and combines 
in the best order every Divine promise, every 
human sorrow and want, and every Christian 
aspiration for the good of others. Lange, 

LORD'S SXTPPER— Tbe. 

In the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
the Body and Blood of our Lord are truly 
exhibited to believers ; that is, the en- 
livening Flesh of the Son of God ; the Bread 
that comes down from above ; Uie nourish- 
ment of immortaliW, the grace, the truth, 
and the life. . . . The brcAd and wine are 
the holy and heavenly mysteries of the Body 
and Blood of Christ ; and in them Christ 
Himself, the true Bread of eternal life, is so 
exhibited to us as present, that we do by 
faith truly take His Body and Blood. . . . 
Although we do not touch Christ with oiir 
teeth and lips, yet we hold and press Him 
by faith, mind, and spirit. Kor is that faith 
vain which embraces Christ, nor that par- 
ticipation cold which is perceived by the 
mind, understanding, and spirit ; for eo 
Christ Himself is entirely offered and^ven 
to us in these mysteries, as much as is pos- 
sible, that we may truly know that we are 
flesh of His flesh, and bone of His bone, and 
that He dwells in us, and we in Him. 

Buhcp JewL 



As o'er Life's dangerous paths we sadly tread, 
While passing through this strange and 
weary land, 

Lo ! a rich Feast of Love for us is spread 
By the nail-piercM Hand. 

Fainting and footsore, toil we in the way ; 

No manna glistens on the desert sod ; 
And yet to earnest souls, that kneel and 
pray. 

There comes the Bread of God. 

For us thf re flows no pure life-giving rill, 
Such as for Israel's need of old sufficed ; 

Yet here our thirsting spirits we may fill 
With the glad Wine of Christ. 

Resting beneath His Shadow, cool and sweet 
We gain fresh strength for oonflict with 
our foes; 
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Here the lone desert, with its sultry heat, 
Doth blossom as the rose. 

And though these earthly shadows, dark 
and dim. 
Veil from our sig^t His Blessed Presence 
now; 
Tet faith, exulting, lifts her eyes to Him, 
And sees the thom-crown'd Brow ! 

WsTes from the ocean of His mighty love 
Break in rejoicing on the expectant shore, 

Whisp'ring sweet voices of the Land above, 
Where storms shall be no more. 

JUv. B, JI. Baynes. 

Trae Tree of Life ! of Thee I eat and live ; 

Who eateth of Thy fruit shall never die ; 
Tls Thine the everlasting health to give, 

The youth and bloom of inmiortality. 

Feeding on Thee, all weakness turns to power, 
This sickly soul revives, like earth in 
faring; 
Strength floweth on and in each buoyant ho 
I This being seems all energy, all wing. 

Bev, JI, Bonar, D.D, 



Oh, gift unutterably Divine 
Of broken Bread and poured Wine ! 
Oh, " hidden manna " from above ! 
Oh, rich strong Wine of endless love ! 

I would that all my home were made 
Beneath the holy altar shade ; 
I Here, at the gates of heaven to lie, 
j Content to live, and glad to die. 

JRev, JL Winta-botham, LL.B. 
(Lyra Anglicana). 

^VE OF OOD— Infinitude of the. 

, ^^% count the sands that form the earth. 
The drops that make the mighty sea ; 
H count the stars of heavenly birth. 
And tell me what their numbers be ; 
And thou shslt know love's mystery. 

*^<> measurement hath yet been found, 
Ko lines or numbers that can keep 

Th« gQiQ of its eternal round, 
The plummet of its endless deep. 
Or heights, to which its glories sweep. 

^% measure Icre when thou canst tell 
The lands where seraphs have not trod, 

^ heights of heaven, the depths of hell. 
And lay thy finite measuring-rod 
On the infinitude of God. 

Thomas C, Upham. 

Love is a meek and blessed influence, 
•tealing in, as it were, unawares upon the 
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heart ; it comes quietly and without excite- 
ment, it has no terror, no gloom in its ap- 
proaches ; it does not rouse up the passions ; 
. . . it is fresh from the hands of its Authob, 
glowing from the immediate presence of the 
Great Spirit which pervades and quickens 
it ; it is written on the arched sky ; it looks 
out from every star ; it is on the sailing 
cloud, and in the invisible wind ; it is among 
the hills and valleys of the earth, where the 
shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin atmo- 
sphere of eternal winter, or where the mighty 
forest fluctuates before the Btrong wind, with 
its dark waves of green foliage ; it la spread 
out, like a legible language, upon the broad 
face of the unsleeping ocean ; it is the poetry 
of nature ; it is this which uplifts the spirit 
within us, until it is strong enough to over- 
look the shadows of our place of probation ; 
which breaks, link after link, the chain that 
binds us to materiality, and which opens to 
our imagination a world of spiritual beauty 
and holiness. John Riukin. 

LOVE— la GOD*S Seal. 

Love is God'h seal upon the universe, 
The hand and Hign of His omnipotence ; 
And hearts enshrining love the most on earth 
Find here the moat of heaven. 

Charles Suxiin, 
LOVE-GOFS, to us. 

There are who sigh that no fond heart is 
theirs, 
None love them best. Oh, vain and sclfibh 
sigh; 
Out of the bosom of His love Ho spares — 
The Father spares the Son, for thee to 
die : 
For thee He died — for thee He lives again ; 
O'er thee He watches in His boundless reign. 

Thou art as much His care as if beside 

Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth : 

Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 

To light up worlds or wake an insect's 

mirth : 

They shine and shine with unexhausted store ; 

Thou art thy Saviour's darling — seek no 

more. Jlev. John Kehle. 

LOVE OF OOD — an Essential Part of the 
Soul's Nature. 

Men are very apt to consider sin as consist- 
ing merely in this or that particular action. 
The old philosophers taught that virtue is the 
mean between two extremes, thus the virttio 
of generosity is the mean between prodigality 
and avarice, courage is the mean between 
rashness and timidity, and so of the rest. 
On this system the difference between virtue 
and vice lies merely in the degree, not in the 
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LOVE LUXURY 

kind ; but the Word of God teaches another Worn out with labour, long and wearisome, 

sort of morals. According to it, sin consists Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 
in the absence of the love of 6oD from the £ach laden with his sheaves, 

heart as the dominant principle ; so sin is _ ^ , ^, , , m. e ^ -r 

not so much an action as a maSaner of exist- ^ ^^ ^^% ^^""T ^^.^^' J ^"^ • •. 
ence. It is not necessary to go to the ^^^^ P^ *^® ^"^^ • ^^ "y "?»"* 

expense of an action in order to sin ; the __ ^ grieves , , ^ v -i-i. 

habitual state of most minds-of all minds That I am burdened not so much with 

indeed naturally — even in their most quick . .^F^^? . * l _^ j . • 

form, is sin-that is to say, the love of God ^^ ^»<^^ » >f T^'^v ^f^ *"i? ^™'''. '' 
is not dominant in themf The centripetal M"*«^' *>«^°^^ "^ «*>«^^^ ' 

force constitutes an element in every line y ^^^^ ^^^ worthless, yet their trifling 
which the planet moves in its orbit. Were weight 

the influence of this force to be suspended, Through all my frame a weary aching 
we should not think of reckoning the number leaves • ^ » 

of aberrations which the planet might make ^^^ ^ j stniggled with my hopeless fate. 

in its ungovemed career ; we should say that ^^ ^^ j and toiled till it wis dark and 

its whole manner of being, severed from the jA^ 

solar influence, wm a continued and radical yet these are all my sheaves, 

aberration. In bke manner, the soul ought '' 

to feel the love of God as a growing element Full well I know I have more tares than 
along the whole course of its existence ; wheat, 

every movement of thought, and feeling, and Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and 
desire ought to contain it as an essential withered leaves * 

part of its nature ; and when this principle Wherefore I blush and weep, as at Thy feet 

is awanting, we must not count the moral i kneel down reverently, and repeat : 
aberrations which the spirit makes ; its Master, behold my sheaves ! 

whole existence is an aberration, it is an 

outlaw from the spiritual system of the I know these blossoms, clustering heavily, 
universe ; it has lost its gravitation. With evening dew upon their folded 

Thomas Erskine. leaves, 

LOVE OF OOD- in Trial as weU as Joy. Can claim no value or utiUty ; 

,,, , ^ XL t- X r 1 Therefore shall fnujrancy and beauty be 

We have come to see the beauty of law, rjij^g ^j™ ^f j^jy gheaves 

and to know that the broken heart, the © v j 

dying babe, the crucified Christ— all these go do I gather strength and hope anew ; 

things come as much out of the Divine love Yot well I know Thy patient love per- 

as the flowering spring, the yellow harvest, ceives 

the marriage-day, and the birth of the first- Not what I did, but what I strove to do ; 

bom. We believe that God is the merciful And though the full ripe ears be sadly few, 

Giver to man of bitterness, as well as of xhou wilt accept my sheaves. 

what men call bliss ; we believe that when Elizabeth i^rong Aken. 

we are sad He is as near to us as when we 

are glad ; we believe that He is equally the LUXURY— When Lawful. 

Author of what men call evil as He is of n„«ra«, :- ««4. «««-«^««- ^t i»w.,-» «i,^n 
. . xi i. ?/ • e r*^^ yy • r^^^ CHRIST IS not censonous of luxurv when 

happmess : that aU is of God, all mi God; '. - -^ *, j • vi. • ^» 

V . u i. i. • xu it ministers to pure and right enjoyment 

and that we, as motes m the summer sim- ■», xu _ u au- i rL r ii>.- 

, a . • r* Aj i.ii. Many there are who think they are follow- 

beams, float in God And we nse atlaet, j ^ chbist's spirit when they strip life 

not in pnde, but in humihty to say : Where of\veiything but the bare, hard necen^rie. 

each man is at this moment is best for his , -,:jJ„_~, n,x.„t„ .-^a »».««.> ...m 

, 1 • ^1. fj* A 1 J J of existence. Deauty ana ornament, com- 

theTibS p\™^rtr 11^^ '-^ -d «l«^-» -^^*^^ i" their house, 

tne unbroken purposes of the almighty. ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^j^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Does It require htOe faith and courage to ^^ j^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ Christian is right in 

hold this creed? It requires more humility, enjoying anything which he is able to do 

more faith, more coumge. without ; and but that custom and self-love 

Rev. George Dawson, 3f.A, {Sermons), ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^y ^^^j ^^ 

LOVE -Ministry of. the monasticism of the Middle Ages, . . . 

The time for toil has passed, and night has And when the gifts of GrOD, gifts of beauty, 

come — gifts of comfort, gifts of gladn^s, come before 

The last and saddest of the harvest eves ; us, Christ is not the one who will forbid us; 
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for His Spirit tow&rds us is the same as 
when man stood in the Paradise which God 
Himself had provided for him, and He said 
unto him, '* Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat, but of the tree of know- 



ledge of good and eviL" The bountifuhiefls 
of Christ's gifts teaches us how unlimited 
is His power and how unlimited is His 
goodness. Rev, Henry WonnacoU. 



MA0I8TBATE-Th6 ClTll. 

Religion is so far from being out of the 
province or the duty of a Christian magis- 
trate, that it is, and ought to be, not only 
his care, but the principal thing in his care. 

Edmund Burke. 



The magistrate has no right to meddle 
with the religion of any person whose con- 
duct is not injurious to society and destruc- 
tive of its peace and order. For is Gospel 
conviction no means? Hath the sword of 
discipline no edge? Is there no means of 
instruction in the New Testament estab- 
lished, but a prison and a halter ? Are the 
power of the Word and the sword of the 
Spirit, which in days of old broke the stub- 
bomest mountains and overcame the proudest 
nations, now quite useless ? Goi> forbid ! 
Were the Churches of Christ established 
according to His appointment, and the pro- 
fessors of the truth so built up in the unity 
of the Spirit and the bond of peace as they 
ought to be, I am persuaded these despised 
instruments would quickly make the proudest 
heretic to tremble. Robert Orme ( Workt), 



The province of the magistrate is this 
world and man*s body ; not his conscience 
or the concerns of eternity. 

John Owen {Retired MatCt Meditations). 

MAN— Majesty of. 

Father of the world ! what moved Thee 
thus to exalt a poor, weak little creature of 
earth so high that he stands in light a far- 
ruling king, almost a god, for he thinks Thy 
thoughts after Thee ? Johann Kepler, 

MAN— xnade in GOD*S Image. 

The inner man, thus but a temporary 
occupant of his outer domicile, is still more 
distinguished therefrom as springing directly 
from the Divine Spirit. Tliis is intimated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, xii. 9, where 
a contrast is declared between the " fathers 
of our flesh," the authors of our outward 
man, and '* the Father of spirits." Where 
note, first, that the phrase is not, as the 
authorised version gives it, "the Father of 
our spirits ** as Christians or saints, but ** the 
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Father of spirits " universally, of that spirit 
in every man which is distinct from his 
earthly dwelling-place, and constitutes his 
very self. Just as God is called in Num. 
xvi 22 the " God of the spirits of all flesh," 
seeing, therefore, not as man seeth, but able 
to distinguish the guilty from the innocent, 
and consequently not to be imagined capable 
of sacrificing all for the sin of one. And 
again, in Num. xxviL 16, where He is ap- 
pealed to as " the God of the spirits of all 
flesh " with special reference to that inti- 
mate knowledge of the inner man which 
must belong to Him from whom it springs, 
and which can enable God, and Him alone, 
to put the right man in the right place : 
"Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, set a man over the congregation 
who can lead them out and bring them in." 
And this same feature of special derivation 
from God, while it is made a subject of 
doubt in one passage of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, is fully decided, without doubt, in a 
subsequent one. In Eccles. iii. 18-22, the 
mind of the thinker is invaded with doubt 
as to any substantial difference between men 
and beasts, though even here he affirms the 
distinction that "the spirit of man goeth 
upward," while "the spirit of the beast 
goeth only downward." But in Eccles. xii. 
7, the writer emerges from bis sea of doubts, 
and affirms definitively that while " the dust 
(or outer man) returns to the earth as it was, 
the spirit (or inner man) returns to God Who 
gave it." And it is because of this distinc- 
tion, and is also a further proof of this dis- 
tinction, that nowhere in the Bible is God 
called " the Father " of the material world, 
but only of the immaterial spirit of mtCn. 
God's relation to the things of external 
Nature is that of Creator ; His relation to 
persons, such as man, is that of Father. 
Whence the first man, to whom the whole 
line of his descendants is traced up by St. 
Luke, is himself called, as the head of this 
peculiar race of beings, "the son of God" 
(Luke iii. 38). 

ThomoM Griffith, M.A. {Behind the Veil). 

Being thus distinctive of human nature 
universally, this "Image of God" is set 
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forth throughout the Bible as the charac- 
teristic, not of this or that favoured man or 
family of men, but of all men as men ; and 
aS| therefore, remaining their specific mark 
amidst all variations of culture and character. 
Thus it is declared to continue on from Adam 
to his posterity, notwithstanding the moral de- 
gradation of his fall " In the day when God 
created Adam, in the likeness of God made 
He him ; and in this likeness, after this 
image, Adam begat a son ; " in the same 
likeness, therefore, after the same image in 
which he had himself been made, like be- 
getting like. And hence the prohibition 
against killing men (for food, as the con- 
text implies) is based on this peculiarity in 
man, that he has in him something similar 
to God, and that this similarity is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation through 
all the posterity of Adam. " At the hand of 
every man's brother will I require the life of 
man (will punish the invasion of it), for ' in 
the image of God made He man.* " Again, 
this image is recognised by Paul as still 
existent in the men of his own time, for he 
bases on it an argument to the Corinthians, 
" A man ought not to cover his head (a sign 
of subjection), forasmuch as he is the image 
and glory of God.** And the presence of 
this image is referred to by St. James as 
enhancing the guilt of imbrotherly anger 
towards all who possess it in common with 
ourselves : " With the tongue bless we God, 
the Father of all men, and yet curse we 
these men who bear His image.'* Plainly, 
therefore, this image being the type of 
human nature, is as permanent as the race 
of which it is a type. 

Thomcu Griffith, M.A, {Behind the VeU), 

MAN— tlie Image of OOD. 

An eminent writer, whose radiant and flaw- 
less self -appreciation is equal to the crowning 
exploit of thinking himself at once humble 
and infallible, in toiling at his self-appointed 
task of hanging hiunan faith and life upon 
nothing, has striven to give vogue to a phrase 
by which he hopes to make the idea of Divine 
Personality (or of a Personal God) ridiculous 
— "a magnified and non-natural man.'* It 
has been well said that, like many other un- 
seemly jests, this phrase loses its point if you 
do not laugh at it. The term " non-natural " 
has here no meaning, for whether it be true 
or false that " in the image of God created 
He man," whether there be or be not any 
essential points of resemblance between 
Divine and human nature — God's nature is 
as natural to God, as man's to man. The 
point of the jibe, therefore, lies in the word 
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"magnified,** and its artifice consists in this, 
that the phrase " magnified man *' is sure to 
suggest not those attributes which are sup- 
posed to constitute Divine Personality (as 
will, wisdom, love), but those in which none 
but the most stupid idolaters can suppose 
any resemblance between GrOD and man 
Deduct these ! Recollect that magnified 
must be taken to mean exalted to illimitable 
or infinite perfection. The edge of the irony 
then recoils on the mind whose refined cul- 
ture has not enabled it to perceive that there 
are in human nature attributes so glorioiu 
that the scale of humanity is infinitely too 
small for their development. There is in 
man, it is true, a littleness which dwarfs and 
cramps all that is strong and noble in him. 
But there is also a grandeur hard to under- 
stand, except as the image in a warped and 
tiny mirror of a grandeur elsewhere existing, 
over which such limits have no sway. Man 
has a will so weak as to be drawn aside from 
right by the most unworthy allurements, 
daunted by the most despicable difficulties, 
palsied with ignoble sloth, yet capable also 
of holding its own purpose and choice against 
the world. He has an intellect weak enough 
to be befooled by transparent fallacies, and 
led astray at every step by prejudice and 
passion, yet powerful enough to measnre the 
distances and motions of the stars, to track 
the invisible sound-waves and light-waves in 
their courses, and to win from nature the 
key of empire. He has love which wastes 
itself among the dregs of life, or suffers sel- 
fishness to wither it at the root, but also 
which is able to lift him to the sublime 
height of self-sacrifice, and is the inexhaus- 
tible fount of the deepest and purest happi- 
ness he knows or can imagine. He has 
conscience, the sense of right and wrong, — 
easily perverted, and which .has by ttims 
justified every crime and condemned every 
virtue, yet which nevertheless proclaims that 
right, not wrong — everlasting ri^teousnesa, 
not self-willed injustice — is the imperial law 
of the universe. I ask, is the scale in which 
these attributes are seen in man their true 
scale? Is it reasonable to think so? or is 
there an3rthing non -natural — that is, irrational 
— in the belief, nay, the certainty, that they 
demand, in order to realise the ideas which 
human nature perpetually suggests and con- 
tinually disappoints, a s(»Je of grandeur and 
perfection no less than infinite? Do they 
not assure us,' as with a voice from the very 
depths of our being, that there must be a 
Supreme will, irresistible, unswerving, per- 
vading and controlling the universe ; the 
source of all law, but a law to iteel^ glided 



nncbuigeably by infinite knowledge, abaolute 
nghteoumcas, perfect love ? 

Ra. EuHatt B. Condtr, M.A. 

[BantafFailh). 

There waa > period in the world's history 
vben this l>eing, mvi, W not — m point of 
time vhen ha began to tic Is it nccesevy 
to prove to viy aoiuid mind that be did not 
ci«>te biniKlf, or that beinga fir lower thui 
uelf did not conspire or contrive to create 
I ? If Dot, then ve prove iirefragably 
from the facts of natun wliat is affirmed on 
the page of Scripture, that " God created 
man ; " for the aupeiior being who formed 
him was either a creature or uncreated. If 
a creature, then, in forming man, this k>eing 
waa only the Creator's initnunent ; if un- 
created, this being was God. The self -exist- 
ent MJnd, which we name God, framed a 
new ereatare more perfea^t than an; of Uii 
known works on tins our planet. 

John Shrppard {ThmgkU in Theolo^). 

If man was not made for Goo, why can he 
enjoy no happiness but in God? If man 
waa made for God. why is he so opposed to 
OoD? Mao is at a loss where to fix bin^self. 
He is nnqnestionably out of his way, and 
feels within himself the remains of a happy 
state which he cannot retrieve. He searches 
in every direction with solicitude, but with, 
out success, encompassed with unquenchable 
darkness. Hence aruee the contest among 
the philosophers, tome of whom endeavoured 
to exalt man by displaying his greatneaa, and 
others to abase lum by representing his 
misery. And what seems more strange is, 
tliat each party borrowed the arguments of 
the other to establish their own opinion. 
For the misei^ of man may be inferred from 
his greatness, and his greatness from his 
misery. Thos the one sect demonstrated his 
misery the more satisfactorily in that they 
inferred it from bis greatness, and the other 
the more clearly proved hia greatness because 
they deduced it from his misery. Whatever 
was offered by the one to establish his great- 
neaa aerved only to evince hie misery, it being 
more miserable to have fallen from the 
greater he%ht. And the converse is equally 
true ; >o that In this endless circle of dispute 
each lielps to advance his adversary's cause ; 
for it is certain that the more men are en- 
lightened, the more the; will discover of 
human miserir and human greatness. In a 
word, man knows himself to be miserable ; 
he ii therefore miserable because be knows 
tumelf to be so ; but be ia also eminently 
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great, becaose be knows himself to be miser- 
able. What a chimera then ia man — what a 
novelty — what a chaoa — what a subject of 
contradiction I A jodge of all tbinga, and 
yet a worm of the earth ; the depositary of 
the troth, and yet a medley of uncertainties ; 
the glory and the scandid of the oniveise- 
If he exalt himself, I humble bim ; if be 
humble himself, I exalt him, and press him 
with his own inconsistencies till be compre- 
hends himself to bo an incomprehensible 
monster. BUam Ptucal. 

MAS— Hedged in vlUl BlMUngl. 

It ia a wonder how a man should forget 
his RiDEEUiR, that ransomed him with the 
price of His own blood, to whom he oweth 
whatsoever he either is or hath ; Him whom 
I each good thing we enjoy leadeth onto tbe 
I acknowledgment of. Look where we will. 
He ia still not only in us, but before us. 
The wisdom of our minds, the goodness of 
our natures, tbe purposes of our wills and 
desires, the calmness of our consciences, the 
hope and expectation of our souls and bodies, 
the liberty from law and sin ; whatever it iil 
in or about US which we either know, or ad- 



they were recmved, the head which trans- 
ferreth, the hand which bestoweth them. 

I We are on all sides compassed and even 

I hedged in with His bleeaingn. 

MAK— hla Tma FuncUom. 

It is the fonction of a tree to produce 
leaves and blossoms and froits, and in as far 
as it does this it lives, and in as far as it 
fails to do this it ia dead. It is the function 
of an animal to eat and drink and propa- 
gate its own kind, and move from place to 
place, and in as far as it does this it lives, 
and in as far as it fails to do this it i> dead. 
And it is the function of a man to do what 
tbe animal does, for he is an animal ; but 
inasmuch aa there is a moat important dif< 
ference between him and the irrational 
creatures that are aronnd him on the earth, 
it is his function, in addition, to reason and 
compare, and to remember, to love, and 
bate, and hope, and fear, to will and choose, 
to distingni^ between right and wrong, to 
recognise the claims of his Cheatob on his 
homage and obedience, to cherish the notion 
of his own immortality, and to revere, and 
trust, and love GoD. Man's nature ia strango 
and complex, and if there ia any faculty in 
that nature which is not exercised at all, or 
not exercised as it ought to be, to that ex- 
tent he Is dead; and in proportiini as a crea- 



ture of thought and feeling is dead, that 
creature is unhappy. Thus if a man has the 
powers of his animal nature alone in vigor- 
ous exercise, if he lives as a brute lives, he 
does not enjoy even the happiness of the 
brute, for there is a part of his nature ever 
hanging upon him like a heavy dead-weight. 
He has what the brute has not — namely, the 
constant, unsatisfied cravings of intellect and 
conscience. If a man has the powers of his 
animal and of his intellectual nature alone 
exercised, he lives, but he lacks, even in 
these circimistai.ces, the happiness which is 
connected with his moral nature, and which 
specially makes him like the ever- blessed 
God. It is when the powers of his whole 
nature — animal, intellectual, and moral — are 
in full and healthy exercise, that he lives, 
that he is happy ; and it can be shown that 
this state of things is obtained by the know- 
ledge of the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent, then, beyond all contro- 
versy, in and by this knowledge is eternal 
life. Rev. J. R. Johnston^ D.D. 

{The Ministry of Reconciliation). 

BIAN— A Good : His True Tendency. 

Man's material frame is adapted to his 
inward nature. His upward look and speak- 
ing eye are the outlet of his soul. As the 
soul grows nobler it lets itself be seen more 
distinctly, even through features that have 
sprung from the dust of the ground. It 
thins and makes transparent evermore its 
walls of clay. There is a struggle of the 
inner life to assimilate the outer form to 
itself which is prophetic of something com- 
ing. Above all, spiritual life will have its 
shape beiitting it. The seeds of the earth 
struggle up every year, and represent in form 
and colour the separate thoughts of Divine 
beauty and kindness with which they are 
charged, and there is such a time coming for 
higher and more Divine germs. Every soul 
shall take its own special image, according 
to the grace that is in it. And yet, varied 
as they are, they shall have a common like- 
ness, for they shall all be conformed to the 
one great Exemplar and Model, as the 
flowers that look up to the sun round them- 
selves into the image of his orb, while each 
one borrows out of his beams some distin- 
guishing hue of its own. 

Rev, Robert Ker {Sermom). 



Man was not made to question, but adore. 

Rev. Edward Young. 
MAN-A Perfect. 

A perfect man — where shall he be found ? 
One kind and wise, patient and loving ; not 
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one whose life shall make the worldlier sore 
and resentful, but shall rather make him sad 
and longing ; not one who boasts to be ** a 
man of prayer," but forgets to be a man of 
love ; not one who makes faith the cuckoo 
nestling that edges out charity ; not one too 
much absorbed in devotion, and even Divine 
and religious contemplation, to enter into the 
difficulties, wants, cares, doubts, and straggles 
of those beneath the mountain which he .is 
ascending. One of a universal kindliness— 
of an always ready sympathy for any feeling 
which he perceives to be real, howsoever it 
find no echo in his own heart ; one ever just, 
generous, forbearing, forgiving ; ever ready 
to stop and to descend to raise the fallen ; 
firm and fixed in principle, but tender and 
gentle in heart ; speaking the truth, but 
speaking it still in love ; severity against sin 
never swamping yearning for the sinner; 
never base or mean in things large or little ; 
always ready to suppose the best of others; 
never vaunting, never puffed up ; not easily 
provoked, thinking no evil, rejoicing with the 
joyful, weeping with the sad ; hard only upon 
himself ; beanng all things, believing all 
things, hoping all things, enduring all thuigs; 
never giving others to understand that he 
has " already attained or is already perfect;" 
not counting himself " to have apprehended," 
but "pressing toward the mark." 

Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A. 
[The Harvest of a Quielt Eyt). 

MAN— The Spiritual and Worldly. 

A natural man feeds on worldly things by 
sense ; a spiritual feeds on heavenly things 
by faith and conscience. We can have 
nothing from the first Adam which is not 
mortal and mortiferous ; nothing from the 
second which is not vital and eternal. What- 
ever the one gives us, shrinks and withers ^ 
unto death ; whatever the other, springs snd 
proceeds unto immortal life. Our life, there- 
fore, being new, the affections that serve it 
and wait upon it must be new likewise. 

Bishop Edward Reynolds {of Norwich). 

BIAN— WonderfiilneBB ot 

" Other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold." They are, of course, the Gentile 
nations — not other beings than men. The 
latter notion implies a vast misunderstanding 
of the ends and destinies of this creation, as 
well as of the Incarnation and Death of the 
Son of God. The wonderfvln/ess of man is 
forgotten. It is improbable that there is any 
other race like his. These speculations on ^ 
'*more worlds than one" are theologically 
very vague. I think that many sedc for 
magnitude extensive in the work of Christ in 



a considenble meaBure fram not seeing its 
magnitude iniefuive. It is no shock to reason 
that Ghbibt should have come amongst us 
when you realise the origin of man. And 
the manifestation which God has made does 
not need to be repeated. . . . When I say it 
28 improbable that there is another race Uke 
man*8, of course aU I say is that it is not at 
all likely, or eveiy way unlikely : I don't 
make dogmatic assertions. But is not the 
fall of man also intensified by its uniqueness? 
. . . That is a splendid burst of Edward 
Irving's on worldndespising — * Despise man's 
world ! the masterpiece of God's creation ! 
the temple of creation's God ! " I confess I 
have more sympathy with that sentence than 
with all Brewster's thousand worlds. 

Dr. John Duncan {Sayings), 

■AHHOOD— a ttne and HoUe. 

Nothing can be nobler than a true and 
thorou^ manhood, where, amid the seduc- 
tions of sense, the soul still retains the 
masteiy of itself by retaining its loyalty to 
"GOD. Such men are always impressive : 
men like Blake, content with the softest 
pUnk for a pillow ; men like Havelock, who, 
never thinking of comfort, never lost sight of 
duty ; men like Grimshaw, who, with meat 
to eat that others knew not of, would dine on 
a crust of bread, then preaching the love of 
Jesub till the tears ploughed wUte channels 
in the grimy faces of the Yorkshire colliers, 
would turn into his hayloft and find it Eden 
in his dreams ; men like Milton, of maidenly 
purity of heart and heroic grandeur of pur- 
pose, " himself a true poem, that is, a com- 
position of the best and honourablest things,*' 
and flowing forth accordingly in the stately 
song which still eimobles English literature ; 
men like Paul, who, " keeping the body under 
and bringing it into subjection," was enabled 
to bring myriads in subjection to the Saviour, 
and p^orm those prodigies of daring and 
devotion at ^diich the world will wonder 
evermore. Dr, James Hamilton, 

KAHHOOB— TMt Of. 

The criterion of true manhood is to feel 
tlu)Be impressions of sorrow which it endea- 
vours to resist. WiUiam Mdmoth, 

KAETYE. 

A blameless faith was aU the crime 
The Christian martyr knew. 

Hamilton Buchanan, 

XABTYR— finr Ttatli'i Saka. 

Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 

I Tlie ** ouffht,*^ which is ours now, will one £t.y 

become the final " must be" of the universe. 



No real martyr for onnacience' sake has ever 
failed to 2>lace trust in this principle. 

Williajii Jacl'souy M.A. 
{The Doctrine of JUtribution). 

MEANS—GOD'S Appointed. 

Upon means it is fit we should depend : 
without means, we may hiype ; against means, 
we should not despair. But to disregard 
God'b appointed means is a supine contempt ; 
and, on the other hand, to depend too much 
on things beyond uh is rather a mark of rash 
presuming than any notable proof of our 
faith. I may look up to Gon'a ways, but I 
ought to look down to my own. 

Oicfn Fcltkam, 
MEDITATION. 

Meditation 
May think down hours to moments. The 

heart 
May give most useful lessons to the head. 
And learning wiser grow without his books. ' 

WiUiam Courper, 

MEDITATION— on the Sacred Writings. 

By continued meditation in the sacred 

writings, a man as naturally improves and 

advances in holiness as a tree thrives and 

flourishes in a kindly and well-watered soil. 

Bidwp (jtorye Home {of }Yiiu:h€ster). 
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It is not the bee's touching on the flowers 
that gathers the honey, but her abiding for a 
time upon them, and drawing out the sweet. 
It is not he that reads most, but he that 
meditates most on Divine truth, that will 
prove the choicest, strongest Christian. 

Bisliop Hall. 
MEMORY— a Great Mystery. 

There is a great mystciy about the memory. 
Men have apparently forgotten entirely cir- 
cumstances and impressions, and then, under 
the influence of some great stimulus, the 
memory of them has risen up again clear and 
distinct, as the sympathetic writing traced 
upon paper comes out to view under the ex- 
citement of the peculiar chemical action it 
requires. Men have forgotten the language 
of their childhood and spoken it again on 
their death-bed. Under the influence of de- 
lirium the slightest impressions of post life 
have come up again to consciousness. The 
flames of fever have brought again to view 
the tracery of records long forgotten. No 
impression, no feeling, no thought, is ever 
actually forgotten, but it is written down 
upon our nature ; so that there exists in us 
and in our being a most exact transcript of 
all the events of life, to be called forth when 
requisite, according to the wisdom of Al< 
MIGHTY God. Adam {Christian Science). 
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MEBCT— a Compound Quality. 

Mercy is compounded of a consciousness of 
demerit, a sense of the evil of sin, and a 
desire for the good, the highest good ; this 
will complete the composition of mercy, 
making it like God's, and justifying the 
Saviour's praise, " Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy." Mercy rests 
not in the fall. Mercy is not satisfied with 
bewailing the miseiy. Mercy expends not 
herself in sighs and tears; sits not down with 
the sorrow and the sinfulness which she both 
beholds and feels ; she looks upward and she 
looks onward ; upward for help, onward to 
salvation, and is as ready to succour as she 
is prompt to sympathise. The world's pity 
stops with itself. • If it gives a thought to 
distress, it is but in the luxury of a senti- 
ment. If it ever compassionates a sinner, it 
is as of course that it leaves him in his degra- 
dation. But the mercy which shall obtain 
mercy does not thus acquiesce in evil. Feel- 
ing what sin is, she knows also of a Saviour, 
and desires that the fellowship in disease may 
become a fellowship also in its cure. ... It 
is of the essence of mercy to desire — to see 
the fallen rise, to help the diseased to recover, 
the sinner to be saved. 

Very Rev. C. /. Vaughan^ D,D, 

MERCY— GOD'S Prerogative. 

The molten sea, the shewbread, the bright 
lampes, the sweet incense, the smoak of the 
sacrifices, Moses's chayr, Aaron's breast- 
plate, the preaching of the cross, the keyes 
of the kingdome of heaven : doe not all 
these proclaim mercy? Who would ever 
enter into a sanctuaiy, heare counsaill, search 
conscience, look up to Heaven, pray or sacri- 
fice, name .a God, or think of the tree of life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of GrOD, 
if there were no mercy ? Do not all visions, 
revelations, covenants, promises, messages, 
mysteries, legall purifications, evangelicale 
pacifications, confirm this? Yes; mercy is 
the ayr in which we breathe, the dayly light 
which doth shine about us, the gracious rain 
of God's inheritance ; it is the public spring 
for all the thirsty, the common hospitaJl for 
all the needy ; ul the streets of the Church 
are paved with these stones ; yea, the very 
presence-chamber is hung with nothing but 
this curious arras. What would become of 
the children if there were not these brests 
of consolation ? How should the bride, the 
Lamb's wife, be trimmed, if her bridegroom 
should not deck her ^ith these abiliments ? 
How should Eden appear like the garden of 
(iOD if it were not watered by these rivers? 
It is Mercy that doth take us out of the 
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wombe, feed us in the days of our pilgrim- 
age, furnish us with soul's stock, close up 
our eyes in peace, and translate us to a 
secure resting-place. It is the first peti- 
tioner's suit, and the first believer's article, 
the contemplation of Enock, the confidence 
of Abraham, the Syrophaenician's physicke, 
Mary Magdalene's lover, St Peter's tear- 
stancher, St. Paul's scale-dropper, the ex- 
pedient of the penitent, the extasie of the 
reconciled, the Saint's hoeannah, the AngeFs 
hallelujah : by this Noah swam in the ark, 
Moses was taken out of the boll-rusbes, 
Jonas lived in the belly of the whale, the 
three children walked in the fiery furnace, 
and Elias was taken up in a fiery chariot 
Ordinances, oracles, altars, pulpits, the gates 
of the graves, and the gates of heaven do all 
depend upon mercy. It is the load-star of 
the wandering, the ransome of the captives, 
the antidote of the tempted, the prophet of 
the living, and the ghostly father of the 
dying : there would not be one regenerate 
saint upon earth, nor one glorified saint in 
heaven, were it not for mercy. 

Wmiam Reevet (1668). 
MERIT— Human. 

One would imagine that some who loodlj 
insist that we shall be saved by works must 
mean works of supererogation, and that they 
depended for salvation on the transfer of the 
superfluity of the merits of others to them- 
selves ; for it is remarkable that they trust 
their future bliss most confidently to good 
works who have the slenderest portion of 
their own to produce. Hannah More. 

MIND— Devout Exereiee of; Ita Hlgheft 
PrlYlleffAL 

Devout exercises of the mind on the per- 
fections, the providence, and the grace of 
God, together with the oblisations we are 
under to piety and virtue, have been the 
business and pleasure of good men in all 
ages of the world ; and our own hearts will 
tell us that nothing can be more becoming 
our rational nature than a devout attention 
to subjects of such infinite excellence in 
themselves and importance to us. Fre- 
quently meditating on such subjects tends 
to disengage our heart from the world, and 
disposes us to approach the Divine Majesty 
in public worship with more real devotion. 
It enables us to taste some of the sweets of 
religion and to practise it, and is particularly 
calculated to employ our thoughts on the 
Lord's day. Sharon Titmer. 

MIKD-lta Godlike Attrllmtes 
This mind, I minrey it with awe^ with 



umD 

der. EucompsHcd with flesh, fenced 
ind with bajriei* of sense, yet it hrealts 
y bound, uid rtretches away on every 
into inflnUy. It i« not upon the tina 
of ita eternal dotation that it goes forth 
ith from thiB day of its new annual 
od through the periods of immortality ; 
its thoughts, like diverging rayi, spread 
oaeives kbiwd and far, far into the 
idleHi, the immeanitable, the iniiiiite. 
I these diverging rays may be like cords 
ift it Dp to heaven. What a glorious 
g, then, in this life 1 To know it« won- 
ul Author, to bring down wisdom from 
sternal atan, to beu upward its ttomage, 
natitude, its love, to the Ruler of all 
ids — what glory in the created universe 
liere surpasaing this T " Thou crowneat 
—it i« written, — "Thon erownest it with 
ng-kindoesi and tender mercy ; Thriu 
mest it with glory and honour ; Thoii 
. made it a little lower than the angelic 
Bee. OrcUU JJevrg, D.D. 

D— Immortality ot 

. is well for us sametinies to think about 
mysterious life of ours. What a beauti- 
.hing is a little child 1 It ceenu so freah 
new, as if it had just dripped down from 
band of Gou, qoite a new thing. Wou- 
ld is it to £hink now, that there is not a 
ido of that matter that h»ks so new and 
itiful but what is as old as the creation. 
\ the real new thing is tht mind, the real 
thing is the thinking thing. That which 
I ut touching, which appears so coft and 
itiful, BO new and freidi, it waa made 
re Adam, every particle of it ; but there 
new thing — there ia a new thing bom 
in it — there is a new thing that will 
r die. \MieD all the earth, the rocks 
mountains, and all solid matter shall 
: faded away, thia thing that has been 
ght into being within this material stnic- 
oill live, and hve for ever. Oh ! it is 
lerfnl, this; a wonderful thing that 
«r ia thus doing — bringing, as it were, 
'i after nnrk continually away from the 
t foantam of intellectual life, and sui- 
ng it for a little while, suataining ita 
lectnal faculties, and then diamiaaing it 
I kindred and ita home, and that mind 
j on and on, and having to go on for 
aa long as Goti. 

Rer. Thomoi Binney, LL.D. 
BTER— nia Christian, Portrait of. 
ue good man there was of religion, 
a and poor, the parson ot a town ; 
rich he was in holy thought and work, 
thereto a right leamlxl man ; a clerk 



This noble ensample to his flock he gave. 
That fimt be wrought, and afterworda he 

The vroni of life he from the Gospel canght ; 
And well thia comment added he thereto, 
If that gold ruBteth what should iron do ! 
Not of reproach imperious or malign. 
But in his teaching soothing and benign : 
To draw them on to heaven, by ruaaoD fair 
And good example, was bis daily care. 

Geoffrt;/ Ckawtr. 

■nnBTST— The ChilrtUii : Keceulty of. 

Religion without the help of spiritual 
minLitry is unable to plant itself, tbe fruits 
thereof it is not possible can grow of their 
own accord. Thia needeth no farther con- 
finnation. If it did I could easily declare 
how all things which are of GoD He hath by 
wonderful art and wiadora soldered, aa it 
were, together with tbe glue of mutual 
assistance, appointing the lowett to receive 
from the nearest to thomselvea what the in- 
fluence of the higheat yieldeth. And there- 
fore the Church, being the moat absolute of 
aU His works, was in reason to be also 
uniered into like harmony, that what He 
worketh might no less En grace than in 
nature be effected by hands and instruiuentii 
duly subordinated unto the power of Hta 
own Spirit. A thing both needfid lor the 
humiiiation of man, which would not will- 
ingly be debtor to any but to himself, and 
of no small effect to nourish that IHvine lovu 
which now malieth each embrace other, not 
aa men but aa angels of God. 

Haokrr {Eeda. Polits). 

BDNISTRT— TDa CbTlrtian-. DlTlsa Antho- 
Pity of. 

The ministry of thingn IHvine ia a fnnctlon 
which as God did Himself institute, so 
neither may men undertake the same but by 
authority and power given them in lawful 
manner. That Goo, which is in no way 
deficient or wanting unto man inneceaBa~'~~ 
and hath therefore given us the tight of 
heavenly truth, because without that ines- 
timable beneflt we must needs have wan- 
dered in darkness to onr endleaa perdltloa 
and woe, hath In the like abundance of 
uierdes ordained certain to attend upon the 
due execution of requisite parts and office* 
therein prescribed for the gixid of tbe whole 
world, which men thereunto assigned do 
hold their authority from Uim, whether they 
be Buch at Himself iaunediately, or ai tho 
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Church in His name, investeth, it being 
neither possible for all nor for every man 
without distinction convenient to take upon 
him a charge of so great importance. They 
are therefore ministers of God, not only by 
way of subordination as princes and civil 
magistrates, whose execution of judgment 
and justice the supreme hand of Divine Pro- 
vidence doth uphold, but ministers of GrOD 
as from whom their authority is derived, 
and not from men. For in that they are 
Christ's ambassadors and His labourers, 
who should give them their commission but 
He whose most inward affairs they manage ? 
Is not GrOD alone the Father of spirits? 
Are not souls the purchase of Jesus Christ? 

IbicL 

MINISTRT— The Clirlstiazi : Warrant of. 

The Christian minister is one who has teen 
Je8iiS Chritt our Lord, who knows Him better 
and loves Him more than other men do, who 
has caught His likeness and bears His image. 
Tranquil, simple, and serene, severe yet 
tender, " sorrowful yet cdwaya rejoicing, poor 
yet maHng many rith, having nothing and yet 
possessing all things" he goes about doing 
good, healing the sick, raising the dead, out- 
ing out devils, freely receiving, freely giving 
in love and righteousness, a man hiunan and 
divine. It is not necessary that he should 
be a clever man, or an eloquent man, or a 
learned man. He should have nothing of 
the professional about him, nothing of the 
"expert." He will not be a monk, not a 
" hail fellow well met " companion, nor a wit, 
nor a joker ; neither will he be an anxious or 
careworn man. And his teaching is rather 
the welling-out of a full heart than the logic 
of an artificial theology. Statements, his- 
toric facts and inferences, he can produce 
when required, and arguments also. Yet 
ailments about what ? His true argument 
is the realisation of the mind of Christ, and 
the representation of that to others — Christ 
as being GrOD manifest in the flesh. Full of 
assurance as to the good character of GrOD, 
he has no hesitation about it in speaking to 
his brethren. He says that GiOD is not 
worse, but better than they themselves are 
in that in which they are best — in love and 
righteousness ; that if they, who are evil, 
can give good gifts to their children, how 
much more their Heavenly Father? He 
tells men to be at peace; that they should 
argue from the known to the unknown, from 
that they know about God, the necessarily 
good character of God, to that they know 
not, namely, the character of things about 
them. He has foimd in Christ that which 
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Leverrier found in the planet Neptune— the 
visible proof of that which his philosophy 
had previously indicated. In Christ he 
finds God, and that with such strength and 
certainty of conviction, that he is ready to 
say, " If He be not God, there is no GrOD." 
In Christ he finds an explanation of all 
things, and therefore he is a Christian 
minister; a satisfactory explanation, and 
therefore he is " strong in the Lord, and i» 
the power of His might," %.e,, in that which 
He is. **Have I not seen Jesus ChriM ovr 
Lord t " That is his warrant ; and that he 
has seen is shown by that which he is him- 
self. This was the warrant of St. Paul, as it 
is of all true ministers. 

Right Rev, Alexander Evfing, D.C.L., hUe 

Bishop of A r gyle and the Ides 

{Pr^ent J>ay Papers), 

MINISTBT—Tlie Christian : what Cooftl- 
tutes \Xm Power. 

The world has not yet attained an deva- 
tion in which it can do without speciai minis- 
ters of religion, and a special oflSoe and 
ministry are therefore still reqnijned. We 
do not sit lightly to the obligations wbidi 
the constitution of the Churdi of England 
imposes. Holding to the necessity of some 
order, we affirm the superiority of that which 
we ourselves enjoy. Such order is historically 
well founded, and we believe obligatory t^wo 
us. But this order is only for the well-being, 
not for the being, of the Church. That for 
which the ministry exists, the conveyance of 
the Gospel, the revelation of the Father by 
Christ, gives indeed a position of highest 
honour and authority to the conveyer, but it 
is his only who really does convey such reve- 
lation. The commission itself is no ground 
imless something sufficient is conveyed. We 
are in a low tone of mind when we would 
gladly cling to the professional mark ; such 
clinging marks the tone. Resemblance to 
the Lord, abundance of Christian knowledge 
and of Divine Spirit, is that which alone con- 
stitutes a minister of Christ. 

Does this make too light of oflfioe ? Does 
this put the office in too low a place ? Alas ! 
if we reflect, it puts it on a pinnacle too high 
for any of us to venture to look at it, as if 
occupied by himself. To be one with Christ, 
who is One with GoD ! We fear to aspire 
to it. Yet in some measure this must be 
ours. In no other way are we trae Christian 
ministers. Likeness to Christ is the rale. 
The rule is absolute. Just as we see it de- 
parted from — as the spiritual character of 
the ministry is materialised and the official 
elevated — so we see the decadence of Chorcbea 
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The history of Churches has always been 
dependent on the spirituality of their minis- 
try ; as this has become low they have be- 
come materialistic, and the Church has 
assumed the character of a worldly kingdom. 
Those conversant with the working of spiri- 
tual power will tell us that none but spiritual 
qualifications are of any real value to the 
ministry, that its very outward respect de- 
pends on these, that in the evil day nothing 
else will exalt it. In troublous times mere 
office, however dignified, has, we know, but 
little consideration. Jlnd. 

imnSTET— The CbrlBtlaii .- ResponslUllty 

He that intends to dedicate himself to the 
Church ought, from the time that he takes 
up any such resolution, to enter upon a 
greater decency of behaviour, that his mind 
may not be vitiated by ill habits, which may 
both give such bad character of him as may 
stick long on him afterwards, and make such 
ill impressions on himself as may not be 
easily worn out cht defaced. He ought, above 
all things, to possess himself with a high 
sense of the Christian religion, of its truth 
and excellence, of the value of souls, of the 
dignity of the pastoral care, of the honour of 
God, of the sacredness of the holy functions, 
and of £he great trust that is committed to 
those who are set apart from the world and 
dedicated to GrOD and to His Church. He 
who looks this way must break himself to 
the appetites of pleasure or wealth, of ambi- 
tion or authority ; he must consider that the 
religion in which he intends to officiate calls 
all men to great purity and virtue, to a pro- 
hstj and innocence of manners, to a meekness 
and gentleness, to a humility and self-denial, 
to a contempt of the world and a heavenly- 
mindedness, to a patient resignation to the 
will of God, and a readiness to bear the 
Cross, in the hopes of that everlasting reward 
which is reserved for Christians in another 
state ; all which was eminently recommended 
by the unblemished pattern that the Author 
of this religion has set to all that pretend to 
be His followers. These being the obliga- 
tions which a preacher of the Gospel is to 
lay daily upon all his hearers, he ought oer- 
tfl^y to accustom himself often to consider 
seriously of them, and to think how shame- 
less and imprudent a thing it will be in him 
to perform offices suitable to all these, and 
that do suppose then^ to be instructing the 
people uid exhorting them to the practice of 
them, unless he is in some sort all this him- 
self which he t e a c hes others to be. 

Bishop Gilbert Burnet, 
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MIKI8TET— Tlie Christian: Difflcnltles of: 
How to he Met. 

So far as religious difficulties are a special 
trial to clerg3rmen, or to those who are look- 
ing forward to ordination, I would venture 
to say two things : — 

First, it seems wise and reasonable, while 
we give due consideration to every point 
which calls for solution, to guard against the 
temptation of allowing our minds to be led 
away by minor difficulties from such great 
facts as those of Christ bom, entered, riten^ 
and ascended into heaven. The Israelites 
were to look to the serpent in the wilderness, 
and Christians are to look direct to Christ ; 
and generally, I believe, that by God's grace 
the light, which shines from Christ into the 
heart, being a really Divine and supernatural 
light, will save it from being darkened by 
difficulties of detail, even though these diffi- 
culties defy complete explanation. 

But secondly, we ought not to allow our- 
selves to forget, in the noise and din of con- 
troversy, that after all the Gospel of Christ 
is one which is to be preached to the poor, 
and that it is only in the effect of the Gospel 
upon the history of mankind, and its trans- 
forming energy in the human heart, that we 
can see fully exhibited the greatness of its 
power and the completeness of its evidence. 
Who but Christ can say, or ever has said : 
" Suffer little children to come to Me, and for- 
bid them not, for of tuch is the Kingdom of 
Jleaven t " Who but Christ can say : " To 
the poor the Gospd is preached, and blessed is 
he whosoever shall not be offended in Me" t 
Who but Christ can say : ** Come unto Me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
wiU ffive you rest" J Who, in fact, but 
Christ our Lord can speak comfort to all 
himian hearts, and exhibit Himself as '* the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life," the one safe 
guide out of the wilderness of sin into the 
promised land of life and liberty ? 

It was these two views of the Christian 
faith, which, combining themselves in St. 
Paul, enabled him so thoroughly to rest in 
Christ, and so thoroughly to do the work of 
an Apostle. When Christ struck him down 
to the earth on his way to Damascus, he 
heard his Master's voice ; and then he saw 
bis Master though as one bom out of due 
time, and the Voice and the vision never left 
him, but became the foundation of his faith 
and the moving principle of his life; aye, 
the moving principie of his life, for religious 
belief was to him no matter of closet specula- 
tion or intellectual controversy ; to make 
other men know Christ as he knew Him, 
to bring the Gospel into contact with the 
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unregenerate heart of a sinful world, to 
call back life into the great carcase of 
humanity dead in trespasses and sins, to 
teach men the love of Cubist, and by the 
sense of that love to make them pure and 
holy, and iit for heaven — this was some- 
thing like St. Paul's conception of the Gospel, 
which he had it in charge to preach. And 
because he kept his eye fixed upon Christ, 
and ever preached Him to mankind, there- 
fore all difficulties vanished, and he was able 
to look upon his past with satisfaction and 
upon his future with joy. 
Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D,, Bishop of 
Cariide (The Ministry of Christ: Uni- 
versity Sermons). 

MINISTBT— The Clirlstlan : Functions of. 

All faithful ministers of the Gospel who 
are called by the Spirit of GrOD to the sacred 
office are obliged to act in ten different de- 
partments : — 

First, As ambassadors from the King of 
kings to his rebellious subjects, who have re- 
volted from Him, with conditions of peace 
and offers of a full pardon if they wiU return 
to their allegiance. 

Secondly, As officers in the army of heaven, 
to enlist soldiers under the banner of Christ, 
the Captain of our salvation, to fight against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, to teach 
them their exercise, and to direct them how 
to obtain their armour. 

Thirdly, As doctors, who are to make the 
disorders incident to the human soul their 
study, that they may administer relief to 
them, and direct them to the great Phj^sician, 
Christ, who alone can perfect their cure. 

Fourthly, As lawyers, who must be well 
acquainted with the land of promise, and the 
right every person has to an inheritance in 
it, and with the wonderful Counsellor, to 
whom they must lead them, to have their 
claims established against all opposition. 

Fifthly, As wise master-builders under the 
High Architect of the universe, they are to 
endeavour to build up their people as spiri- 
tual houses, as temples for GrOD to dwell in. 

Sixthly, As labourers in the vineyard of the 
Lord, to prepare the ground of the heart, to 
plant the good seed, to water it, and to watch 
over it continually. 

Seventhly, As shepherds over the flocks of 
the Lord, to guard them, to feed them, to 
strengthen the weak, to heal the broken, and 
to bring back the wanderers. 

Eighthly, As stewards of the household of 
the Lord, to dispense to His people the 
bread of life, and to lead them to the foun- 
tain of living water. 
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Ninthly, As watchmen to the servants of 
God, to warn them of the approach of their 
enemies, in order that they may be able to 
repulse them, and 

Tenthly, As pilots, to guide the souls of 
the persons committed to their charge into 
the haven of everlasting rest, and to teach 
them to cast their anchor, Hope, into the 
only sure ground, the Lord Jcsca Chbist, 
where alone they can be secure. - 

Rtv. Richard Warren {one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers). 

MINISTKT— The Christian: Characterls- 

ties of. 

Gospel ministers should not only be like 
dials on watches, or milestones upon the 
road, but like clocks and larums, to soond 
the alarm to sinners. Aaron wore bells ta 
well as pomegranates, and the prophets were 
commanded to lift up their voice like a trum- 
pet. A sleeping sentinel may be the loss of 
the city. Bishop HaH 



Three things, Luther said, made a minis- 
ter — prayer, temptation, and meditation. 
The way for ministers to maintain that ven- 
eration and respect that is due to them in 
the consciences of their hearers, is by keqnng 
close to their commission. Rev. John FUnd. 



If any sin in a gospel minister be unpar- 
donable, it is his silence ; for he is God's 
mouth and the gospePs voice. 

Rev. Jonathan Maykeis. 

A minister must not be a flashing comet, 
but an influential star ; not a storm or s 
tempest, but a sweetly dropping, bedewing 
cloud. A minister ought to be lowly in doc- 
trine, and in life patient and laborious ; and 
nothing but love can make him so, for every 
thing will be difficult to him that loves not 
souls. Henry Jenkyn, Profeuor of J)ivimt}f. 



Ministers must labour for and in the pal- 
pit ; there must be the labour of study b^ors 
they preach, the labour of zeal and love in 
preaching, the labour of suffering after 
preaching, and always the labour of praya 
to crown the whole with success. 

Rev. ThomM GwrnaiSL 



Let Christ, as the mercy-seat, ever be in 
view ; keep in sight, in all your ministra- 
tions, the doctrine of atonement by the blood 
and sacrifice of Christ. Let this be the 
chief subject, Christ crucified, and let your 
ministry have Christ for its sXL and in aU. 

Jh.JohnGiSL 
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HlHlttTKT— Tlie CbrlBtlaii: CkMXl Works 
the EBCntcheon of. 

God 18 the fountain of honour, and the 
conduit by which He conveys it to the sons 
of men are virtues ai^ generous practices. 
Some, indeed, may please and promise 
themselves high matters from full revenues, 
stately palaces, court interests, and great de- 
pendencies. But that which makes the clergy 
glorious is to be knowing in their profession, 
unspotted in their lives, active ana laborious 
in their charges, bold and resolute in oppos- 
ing seducers, and daring to look vice in the 
face, though never so potent and illustrious. 
And lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and com- 
passionate to alL These are our robes and 
our maces, our escutcheons and highest titles 
of honour. Dr, Robert South, 

MINISTBT— The Christian : Beqnlsltes for : 
(A.) Personal Piety 

The only safe basis in the human mind 
for the highest truths of faith-7-for the truths 
which satisfy and sustain the life of religion 
in the soul — must be a moral bams. On this 
point the Bible is utterly at issue with a 
large school of modem thinkers. All that 
is wanted, say they, for wisdom, in its re- 
ligious as wdl as in any otUer sense, for 
theological as well as physical or historical 
wisdom, is intellectual activity, intellectual 
enterprise, intellectual downrightness. Moral 
prepossessions, moral sentiments, moral en- 
thusiasm can do no good. Nay, moral 
earnestness may, by creating disturbing 
prepossessions, do much harm. The same 
qualities that make a man a good student 
or teacher of physical science will make 
him a good student or teacher of theological 
science. If not, they ask triumphantly, why 
not? The answer is, that religious truth 
addresses itself not merely or chiefly to in- 
tellect, but to the moral sense; and it is 
Ctified by the children of wisdom at the 
of the moral sense. To understand 
GoD*s revelation to any real purpose, we 
must begin by fearing Him, by taking heed 
to His bkw. In the order of our religious 
education, although not necessarily in the 
order of time, the Decalogue precedes the 
Creed. Doubtless an intellectual interest 
in religious truth is possible without a moral 
interest Bad men like Henry VIIL have 
been good theologians ; journalists notori- 
ously hostile to revealed religion take the 
keenest and most discriminating interest in 
religious questions of the day. Ignorance 
would be bliss compaied wiui such know- 
ledge as this : what can be more piteous 
than the dear, hard, accurate knowledge of 
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a soul which has cultivated its intelligence 
Mrithout any corresponding cultivation (A its 
heart and oonsdenoe ? The absence of this 
fear of the Lord, which is wisdom in the 
leading Bible sense of the term, is fatal to 
any living appreciation, if not to any ap- 
preciation whatever, of the doctrines of Re- 
demption and Grace. What is the good of 
them in the judgment of a soul which has 
never felt the sting of sin, or which has 
never realised its own utter impotence to 
return to God? When such a soul comes 
into contact with the Creed of Christendom, 
when it finds itself face to face with the 
great truths of the Incarnation and the 
Passion of Christ, the Influence and Per- 
sonality of the Holt Spirit, the sacramental 
channels of communication between God and 
our human life, the doctrine of the Ever- 
blessed Trinitt in which these several truths 
find their justification and their point of 
unity, it can only regard truths of this mag- 
nitude, truths which we know to be so un- 
speakably precious, as a hard block of dead 
dogma, weighing like an incubus upon ail 
honest and earnest thought. It is conscious 
of no demand which they satisfy, it enter- 
tains no anticipations which they meet, it 
feels no deep-seated disease for which they 
provide the remedy. . . . Dogmatic wisdom 
has its root and b^^inning in the culture of 
those moral and spiritual sensibilities which 
Scripture calls '* tkt fear of the Lord.** . . . 
If a man would teach the power of religious 
truth he must personally have felt the need 
of it. Bev. H, P. Liddon, D,D., D,CX. 



Brethren in the ministiy, our Lord bids 
us, as scribes instructed imto the kingdom 
of heaven, to bring out of our treasury 
things new and old — old in the substance, 
which must always abide ) new in the form, 
which ever changes with time and with the 
manners of men. But mark the emphatic 
word " Ui* Treasuiy." It is not from any 
repository of truth external to ourselves, it 
is not from the Fathers, it is not from the 
Prayer-Book, it is not from the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves, except as all these are ap- 
propriated by us and made the nourishment 
of our own spiritual life, that we are to bring 
forth a portion to feed the flock of God which 
is among us. Eveiy truth which we are to 
dole out to our people must first have been 
wrought into our own inner man by prayer, 
by the discipline of afiiiction and self-denial, 
and it may be by many a sore struggle 
upon our knees against bosom lusts and 
besetting sins. No amount of learning in 
A Christian minister can for a momcnf 
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COMPENSATE FOR THE ABSENCE OP AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL RELIGION. God's Word must be 
brought forth from our own treasury, not 
stolen from that of our neighbours, else shall 
it lose its wondrous virtue, and be little 
more than a barren dogma, enlightening the 
mind possibly, but never quickening the 
conscience, or stirring the affections, or 
rousing the will. 

Very Rev, Edward Meyrich GouUmm, D,D. 
{Ordination Sermon), 

KIKISTRT— The ChrlBtlan : Requisites for : 
(6.) Oenstancy in Adherlxig to tlie 
Form of Sound Words. 

The minister is enjoined to take heed to 
the doctrine; that is, to the doctrine deli- 
vered by the inspired apostles, and by the 
authority of the Church committed to St. 
Timothy. And this, my brethren, must be 
your rule ; you have no authority to preach 
new-fangled opinions of your own, or to 
adopt those of any uninspired self-commis- 
sioned teachers ; you must stick close to the 
doctrine, to the form of Bound words origin- 
ally delivered to the saints ; you are to lay 
open the wonderful scheme of man*s redemp- 
tion, you are to lay open its entireness, you 
are to set it forth faithfully, and exactly as 
it is exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. . . . 
But if, instead of preaching Christ, you are 
content to preach only Socrates or Seneca — 
if, instead of the everlasting Gospel of the 
living GrOD, you preach some extract only of 
your own, accommodated by a bold retrench- 
ment of mysteries to the blindness and the 
pride of the human heart — depend upon it, 
animated enthusiasm will be an overmatch 
for dry rigid ethics, superstition will be an 
overmatch for all such mutilated gospels; 
and crafty atheism, taking advantage of the 
extravagance of the first, the insipidity of 
the second, the enormities of the third, and 
the rash concessions of half-believers, will 
make an easy conquest of them all. . . . The 
whole gospel, with all its mysteries, must be 
preached in all congregations. 

Henry Ryder , Bishop of lAchfidd. 

MnnSTRT— The Christian : RequisiteB for : 
(C.) Stngrleness of Aim. 

It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek 
himself, far below that royal dignity that is 
here put upon Christians and that priesthood 
joined with it. Under the law those who 
were squint-eyed were incapable of the 
priesthood ; truly this squinting toward our 
own interest, the looking aside to that, in 
God's affairs especially, so deforms the face 
of the soul that it makes it Altogether 
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unworthy the honour <^ this spiritual priest- 
hood. Oh, this is a large task, an infinite 
task! The several creatures bear their 
part in this ; the sun says somewhi^ and 
moon and stars, yea^ the lowest have 
some share in it ; the very plants and 
herbs of the field speak of God, and yet 
the very highest and best ; yea, all of them 
together, the whole concert of heaven and 
earth, cannot show forth all His pndse to 
the full. No, it is but a part, the smallest 
part of that gloiy, which they can reach. 

Archbitkop Leighton, 

MINISTBT— The Christian : RequisiteB far: 
(D.) Learning. 

On an Unlearned Ministry, under pretence of 
a call of the Spirit, and inward Graca 
superseding Outward Hdps, 

Tell me, ye high-flown PerfectUmitU, ye 
boasters of the light within you, could the 
highest perfection of your inward light ever 
show to you the history of past ages, the 
state of tne world at present, the knowledge 
of arts and tongues, without booksor teachers? 
How then can you imderstand the Providence 
of GrOD, or the age, the purpose, the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies, or distingidsh such as 
have been fulfilled from those to the fulfil- 
ment of which we are to look forward ? How 
can you judge concerning the authenticity 
and uncomiptedness of the Gospels and the 
other sacred Scriptures ? And bow, without 
this knowledge, can you support the truth of 
Christianity ? How can you either have or 
give a reason for the faith which you profess ? 
This light tcithin, that loves ditfkness, and 
would exclude those excellent gifts of GoD 
to mankind, knowledge and understanding, 
what is it but a sullen self-sufficiency vrithin 
you engendering contempt of superiors, pride, 
and a spirit of division, and inducing you to 
reject for yoiurselves and to undervaJue in 
others the hdps without which the grace oi 
God has provided and appointed for His 
Church ? Benry More {CoUridge^s Aids). 

That minister would be justly condemned, 
and especially in the present day, who does | 
not, as St. Paul enjoins, " give attendance to 
reading," who has no intellectual stores from 
which to make that skilful distribution, and 
give that varied illustration of his subjects 
which the different characters, states, and 
tastes of men require ; who, whilst in every 
public service he places himself before the 
people as the expounder of GoD*d Wori 
seems not aware of the diligent application 
to private study which that important office 
demands, nor avails himself of Uie labours of 
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those eminent men who have devoted their 
learning and their spiritual discernment to 
elucidate the Holy Scriptures. 

Jiev, Richard WcUton, 

In the election of those instruments which 
it pleased God to use for the plantation of 
the faith, notwithstanding that at the first 
He did employ persons altogether unlearned 
otherwise than by inspiration, more evidently 
to declare His inunediate working and to 
abase all human wisdom or knowledge, yet 
nevertheless that counsel of His was no sooner 
performed, but in the next vicissitude and 
succession He did send His Divine truth 
into the world, waited on with other learn- 
ings, as with servants or handmaids ; for so 
we see St. Paul, who was the only learned 
amongst the Apoetles, had his pen most used 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

Lord Bacon {The Advancement of Learning). 

MIKISTBT— the Christian, and tlie Critical 
Study of the mue. 

The critical study of the Bible must be 
necessary at all times, for without such study 
we cannot arrive at its real meaning. This 
is a consequence of the form in which God 
has been pleased to reveal His will. Not to 
dwell on the obvious fact that the Scriptures 
have been written in languages now dead, 
which, before they can be understood, must 
be translated into our own, and that these 
translations must from time to time be tested 
if we are to feel any security that they are 
correct — it is almost equally obvious that, 
even when translated, the books require the 
aid of illustration and comparative criticism 
to make their meaning plain. It is granted, 
indeed, that the great truths on which our 
salvation depends are so plainly set forth in 
the statements of the Bible, that when once 
the learned have translated the book into 
our mother-tongue, he who runs may read 
and understand these statements sufficiently, 
if he read them with a humble heart. It is 
granted also most fully, that for those great 
essential truths which are, I believe, in name 
at least, and outward profession, assented to 
by the great majority of those who call them- 
selves Christians throughout the globe, the 
teaching of (tOd'b Holt Spibit is a readier 
and far better guide, needing but little aid 
of human criticism. But the truths, a belief 
of which is essential for our individual salva- 
tion, are veiy few as they are very simple. 
And no one doubts that the Bible contains, 
besides these, many other truths, some plain, 
and others hidden beneath its surface, which 
God would not have caused to be written 
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there, had He not intended them to be in 
some way influential on man's conduct, and 
therefore indirectly on his prospects for eter- 
ni^. From the passages containing these, 
all our lengthened dogmatical statements of 
Christian doctrine are to be at first derived 
or afterwards tested. It is veiy frequently 
a man's conviction of the truths to be found 
in such passages, which causes him to adhere 
to one division of Christ's universal Church 
rather than another. And these are the very 
passages of which the true meaning cannot 
be settled without the aid of criticism. 
Hence there can be no question as to the 
necessity of this study for all Christ's mini- 
sters, and for all among the laity also to 
whom He has intrusted leisure and ability 
and learning to be used in His cause. 
Most Rev, A. C. Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (The Dangers and Safeguards of 
Modem llieology). 

MnnSTBT— The Christian, and Theology, 
as it ought to be approached. 

It is absolutely necessary for any sound 
system of theology that a marked distinction 
be drawn between revealed truths and all 
which does not proceed thus directly and 
immediately from God. For it is, as op- 
posed to the old truths revealed, that all 
novelty must be error ; where God, on the 
contrary, is silent, there He has not intended 
to prohibit num from seeking out the truth 
for himself. Men may differ in their judg- 
ments of what this directly revealed truth 
is. To some it may appear, and truly, that 
the Gospel is very simple, that it is all to 
be summed up in an enumeration of those 
few first principles which are written in the 
Bible as with a sunbeam, of the truth of 
which, almost all experience shows, that 
every really humble and praying student 
will be convinced by God's Holt Spirit 
from an earnest attention to the meaning 
of the Sacred Books. Others may have so 
accustomed themselves to refine away the 
plain meaning of the sacred teict, sitting 
down to the study of it more with the 
captious spirit of critics than as anxious 
humbly to be taught, that they may miss 
its heavenly meaning, and reduce it to a 
mere repetition from on high of truths al- 
ready acknowledged by uninspired philo- 
sophy. Others again, and those perhaps 
good and holy men, never turning to the 
Word of Life with full desire to ascertain 
its true meaning, but looking at it always 
through the mcMdium of some human gloss, 
to which they have been accustomed from 
their childhood, may think that it contains 
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and proves many things which God never 
intended should be found in it. All these, 
each to his own Master, at the Day of 
Judgment, must stand or fall. Thus vary- 
ing in our estimates of what the primal re- 
vealed truth is, we may not too strongly 
blame, though we may strongly dififer from 
each other. But this we are entitled and 
bound to require of all who, either in theory 
or practice, would put forth a system of theo- 
logy, that they treat nothing as a part of the 
EttmaL Oospd which they are not prepared in 
life and in death to maintain to he distinctly 
revealed from God, Otherwise they really 
degrade the majesty of Divine truth, while 
they profess to elevate it. Every one knows 
that to see something miraculous in all the 
ordinary processes of nature is much the 
same as to hold that there is no such thing 
as a miracle ; and so also, to class all truths 
relating to religion as inspired is much the 
same as to afErm that there is no such thing 
as inspiration. He who would avoid a uni- 
versal superstition, which is merely, after all, 
another name for a universal scepticism, must 
draw a marked distinction between state- 
ments which he holds to come directly from 
God's revelation, and those which he admits 
to be only human opinions, however true and 
admirable ; as he must also distinguish be- 
tween institutions believed to be directly 
ordained of God, and those which have 
sprung up and been developed merely by 
the sanction of His superintending provi- 
dence, however useful and highly to be 
esteemed. . . . 

But the theological student need have no 
apprehensions lest, when thus summoned to 
follow the old beaten path, he must find his 
journey dull and devoid of all new incident, 
and giving no opportunity for the employ- 
ment of his energies. To study GrOD's Word 
devotionally by 5ie Holy Spirit's help, and 
meditate on the truths of religion for the 
direct benefit of our souls, is the highest 
employment of the highest element in man ; 
but it is well we should understand that, 
in the province of theology, the humble 
student will find full exercise also for the 
energies of his intellect. The field of study 
which lies open to us there is inexhaustibly 
rich. Ihid, 

MIKI8TRT— The Christian, and tbe Claims 

of Science. 

It is for us to choose whether we will 
make the worst of all scientific inquiry, or 
whether we will make the best of it ; whe- 
ther we will treat critical researches into the 
nature, and authority, and language, and 
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history of the Sacred Books as heretical, 
infidel, tmbelieving attacks ; or whether we 
will hail them, even when mistaken, as con- 
tributions to the one great aim in which we 
are all engaged, of a better knowledge of 
God's Wonl, a better understanding of God's 
Will. It is for us to choose whether, when s 
new interest is awakened in the most sacred 
of all subjects, a new homage from the moct 
unexpected quarter presented to the Holiest 
of all names, we shsJl insist on dragging ont 
every harsh and revolting expression, every- 
thing that can offend, annoy, perplex, dis- 
tress ; or whether we shall consent to be 
taught even by an enemy, and accept the 
faith, however imperfect, the adoration, bow- 
ever inconsistent) offered to Him who most 
assuredly would never have broken that 
bruised reed or quenched that smoking flftx. 
It is possible, no doubt, to see in the ad- 
vance of critical knowledge a dreary winter 
of unbelief, which is to be the beginning of 
the end of the world, and shrivel up every 
particle of spiritual life. But it is idso pos- 
sible, and more in conformity alike with the 
laws of natiu^ and with the dictates of futh, 
to regard it as the keen bright frost which 
is not the end, but the beginning of life ; 
which braces our nerves after the dissolving 
heats of simmier and the dank fogs of 
autumn, which kills the noxious insects, and 
prepares all nature for the freshness and 
glory of spring. No ! let us never surrender 
for our age or for our Church the noble 
ambition that faith and freedom, truth and 
goodness, may yet be reconciled. Doubt- 
less, under such thoughts as these, our spirits 
often sink within us, and we feel constrained 
to cry with that touching prayer of Savcma- 
rola's despairing yet ardent soul, *'0 God, 
that Thou wouldst break these soaring 
wings ! " — these aspirations that lead to no- 
thing, these hopes that make the heart sick, 
these aims of better things that se^n for 
ever to elude oiur grasp ! Yet let us not 
despond. The day is still ours. The hour 
is come, even though the man be wanting. 
We have at least this indestructible ground 
for hope — which may God forbid that we 
should ever lose through our own fault ! — ^the 
conviction that in the religion of Christ, 
better and better understood, in the Mind 
and Words and Work of Christ, more and 
more fully perceived, is the best security for 
the fulfilment of that reconciliation after 
which grace and nature alike yearn. He is 
indeed " the Bridge " — ^the Bridge over the 
gulf between God and man, between this 
world and the next ; but the Bridge also 
over the gulf between theology and philo- 
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Bophy, between religion and morality, be- 
tween the wants of the unthinking many and 
the wants of the thinking few. Hold fast 
the conviction that in Him there is a strength 
far above all the conflicts of critics and con- 
troversialists, far above all the questions of 
dates, and names, and numbers ; for only by 
this faith shall we in this our day lay hold 
with unbi^ken grasp on the things which 
belong not to our peace only, but to the peace 
of universal Christendom. 
Very Rev. A. P. Stanley (Great Opportunities : 
University Sermon). 

HUnSTRT— The Christian: An Acqnaln- 
tance with Political Economy valuahle 
to the Pariih Clergyman. 

Some acquaintance with economic science 
is valuable to the preacher. The importance 
of being well informed on this subject is 
peculiarly urgent. The object of political 
economy is to show how the wealth of 
nations, the physical well-being of all classes, 
may be most effectually promoted. . . . Sound 
views of economic science are quite com- 
patible with sound Christianity, and it is 
not safe for us, in the management of large 
and populous parishes, to disjMirage or neglect 
this most useful as well as practical branch 
d study. By such neglect we may even 
plead for objects which, if better informed, 
we should discover to be mischievous, or we 
may undervalue plans which are in fact of 
great utility. It is desirable that our par- 
ishioners should consider us, at least in some 
degree, as guides in all projects for amelior- 
ating the condition of the poor, but it is im- 
possible for us to be in any d^ree regarded 
in that light, if men of shrewdness and in- 
telligence in worldly matters become aware 
that we are wholly unacquainted with the 
elements of the science which on such ques- 
tions should be our rule. We may profess 
contempt for political economy, and osten- 
tatiously put aside inquiri«i regarding capi- 
tal, value, competition, wages, depreciation 
and enhancement of money, as beneath the 
notice of a Christian teacher, but it will 
naturally be alleged that if we are pro- 
fessedly unacquainted with what the wisest 
men have said and taught as to the means 
of physically benefiting the poorer classes, 
we have no pretension to be authorities, and 
had better maintain a modest silence. Nor 
let us allege for our excuse, that our know- 
ledge of Holv Scripture will make up for 
our deficienciefl in economical philosophy. 
Holy Scripture supplies motives for doing 
good — faith, hope, and love ; but the 
sacred writers were not acquainted with the 
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science that treats of wealth. There was no 
more necessity for them to tmderstand it 
than to anticipate the discoveries of modem 
astronomy and geology. Just as a person 
well instructed in botany, geology, and the 
elements of agriculture is more likely than 
an ignorant man to raise food for the people, 
so is a political economist better fitted to 
consult and advise for their social interests, 
whether the question relates to provident 
institutions, to charities, strikes, lodging, 
prisons, or emigration. 

Venerable Archdeacon Sindair {Ninth 

Charge— " TkiHy- Two Years of the 

Church of England"). 

MINISTRT— The Christian, and the Beqnlre- 
ments of the hs%. 

We live in an age of much superficial know- 
ledge on the subject of religion. In most socie- 
ties religious questions are discussed with 
animation, and the very journals of the day, 
a sure index of the dir^ion which the public 
mind is taking, presume to meddle largely 
with controversy. The result is a genenJ 
diffusion of religious ideas and sentiments. 
But in proportion to the spread of these ideas 
and sentiments over the surface of society, is 
their miserable shallowness. The religion of 
the day in this country is made up of half- 
views, certain aspects of truths magnified so 
as to fill the whole field of vision and shut 
out all other aspects, partisan cries caught 
up from some one or other of the religious 
factions, and most imperfectly understood 
even by those who catch them up, — all these 
mixed np in a floating chaos with a good 
deal of English common-sense and dislike of 
extravagances in any direction. Many ex- 
cellent religious works, some of them dressed 
in all the attractions of fiction, issue from 
the press yearly, and contribute to the same 
result — superficial information on religious 
topics without any depth. For a thousand 
persons who discuss religion freely in society, 
and dare to lay down the law upon it wiUi 
a poeitiveness from which in olden time the 
greatest doctors of the Church would have 
shrunk, there is not one who ever digested a 
spiritual truth, followed it out in thought to 
its consequences, kept his eye upon the other 
truths which counterbalance it in the Chris- 
tian system, and worked it into his own mind 
by prayer and meditation. Now, then. 
Christian ministers in the midst of a per- 
verse and crooked generation, this is the 
state of mind with which in the order of 
GrOD*8 Providence you have to deal. You 
must not content yourself with a few Sunday 
platitudes on ruin, redemption, and regenera- 
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tion ; the people will tell jou, or, if they have 
too much ruapcct for your office to tell you, 
they will secretly thmk, that they know all 
tb»t as well aa you. You must endeavour 

Dinke youraeS a man of ernditlon aa 
oppoaed to their flimsy knowledge, and a 
~~ ~ n of thought M opposed to their auperficinl- 
. . . Firat, reaalvB all of you, even those 

] are not to come much into contact with 
highly educated rnindB, to be id your measure 

a of learning. Even the lower classes 

■B in theae days, through the medium of 
schools and mechuucs' iiutitutea, a certwn 
amoimt of religious education, and only a 
real deep linowTe<!g;e of Divine truth can en- 
able you to guide their sentiments aright. 
Suffer mo to eipreas my conviction that, not 
even in districts of heathenish ignorance, 
where the Insert demand U made upon the 
activity of the pastor, uhould the clergy live 
wholly abroad without retirement and atudy. 
If the urgent needs of the parish uhould ad- 
mit of nothing else, sorely every cleisytnan 
should at least daily study the New TesU. 
roent in it» original tongue, of which his edu- 
cation has given hiiu a command. Do not 
sceptics haunt, and even preach in, the low- 
est districts of our towns ? and can it be safe 
to intrust tiio guardianship of Christianity 
to one who is not, at nil events, thoroughly 
master of the original documents which em- 
body it? But most ijf us can do, and ought 
to do, much more than this. We might 
labour gradually to ocquiuiit ourselves with 
the Church of the first three centuries by B 
study of its documents in the original. We 
might choose out some one point which, from 
our OUTI Ijent of mind, or from its being at 
present agitated, specially interests us^ — it 
may be d theological question, or it may he 
a book or portion of a book of Scripture — 
and make it the centre roiuid which all our 
reaiiiiig gathers. A phin like this, which is 
evidently compassable without extraordinary 
exertion, gives point and aim, and with point 
and aim give* energy to our studies, without 
really running the rink of narrowing them. 
AU growth in nature proceeds from one 
nucleus. The whole blossom of a flower is 
developed out of one colour-cell, to which 
are joined on by the living process of growth 
numberless others, until a perioct mosaic- 
work of oulour-cells is formed in the full 
petal. And the law of all growth, m 
and physical, is one and the same. . . . 
method of study which I am recommending 
will, if thin were all, suggest continual fresh 
topics for sermons. But this after all is only 
an incidental advantogo of it. The dilTer. 
ence between a deep mind and B sujwrficial 
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mind easily transpires. People addressed or 
nonveised with, even though their own eds' 
cation be not very profound, soon oscertun 
what maatoiy we have of the mibjects v/hA 
we profess to treat. They fed, however 
they may be unable to eiplMn, what teaching 
is nimHy and what sound and suhatantiil. 
And in the long-run they wHl be led by dwd 
of learning and thought (not osteDtatinuiy 
paraded, but naturally transpiring), if inch 
njen, while speaking with great flimplidtf, 
really attempt to grapple with their minds. 

I'crj Rn,; i'dmird M/grUi: Goulbum, D.D. 

{Ordination Sermon). 

BIMIHTBY— T6e Christian : Tlie Pastor ud 

hli People. 

Amnngst the VBriaiin relations of the Chris- 
tisji life, there is no one more interesting in 

qnencea, than that which subsists between the 
ministers of GbbisT and the people eem- 
mitted to their care. There are others, in- 
deed, the ties of which are more cIdkIj 
entwined about our natural feelings, and 
which will always be considered by many is 
exclusively or principally demanding their 
attention and regard ; but by the Chriitiui 
none will be esteemed more sacred, mm 
solemn, or more affecting, than that which 
connects faim with his instructor, the gmie, 
the shepherd of bis soul. Other relations 
are more or less occupied with tomporaiy and 
worldly objectd ; this with such as are spiri' 
tual and permanent, and stamped, as it were, 
with the image of eternity. 

Aim Edteani Pearnm. 

HIHIBTBT— The ChriBtlan : Beverenct Dn* . 

It characters are regarded according to tlis 
stations they fill, if stewards are h^oured 
acDording to their lidelity. and if ambaai' 
dors aie ennobled from the persons th^ 
represent, let the character, fidelity, aiu 
embassy of Chbiht'h ministers have all due 
respect, regard, attention, and veneratioB. 
Let the offioB they Bustiun, the work they are 
engaged in, the Master they serve, the mes- 1 
sage they bring, and the object they point to, 1 
engage oar warmest desires, our most cordisl 1 
reception, fervent prayers, and ardent ex- 
pectations, that they may not labour in vain, | 
but that the word may run and be glorifiiid 1 
in the conversion and Balvation of the sonli ' 
of men. ArehdtacoH RoHnam. 

unnsTRT— The Cbrlstlaa: KsYervitMlns 1 
to. Compatible with the Cl&lm of tU 
Laity to a Voice in ths Choroti Canoni. 
■Was there any Christian bishop in the 
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world which did then judge this {the joint 
action of the State) repugnant unto the dutiful 
subjection which Christians do owe to the 
pastors of their souls ? to whom in respect of 
their sacred order it is not by us, neither may 
be denied that kings and princes are, as mucn 
as the vexy meanest that liveth under thern^ 
bound in conscience to show themselves gladly 
and willingly obedient, receiving the s^s of 
salvation, the blessed sacraments, at their 
hands as at the hands of our Lord Jbsus 
Christ, with all reverence, not disdMulng to 
be taught and admonished by them, not 
withholding from them as much as the least 
part of their due and decent honour. All 
which, for anything that hath been alleged, 
may stand very well without resignation of 
supremacy of power in making laws, even 
laws concern^ the most spiritual affairs of 
the Church. Booker {Eccla, Pdity), 

JUNIBTKT— The Chrlftiaii : tbe camrch*! 
Meed of More Worken. 

At no time could it be more truly said than 
at the present that the future of our dear 
land depends upon the manner in which the 
Church fulfils her solemn responsibility of 
preaching the Gospel to the poor. It is not 
enough for us to build churches and schools, 
and to multiply opportunities for proclaiming 
the Gospel to the masses. The great preach- 
ing is when men of power and learning give 
their lives to the work, when *' the reproach of 
Chritt is counted greater riehet than the trea- 
twre$ in Egypt" (Heb. xi. 26). We need 
evangelists who will accommodate them- 
selves to the work that has to be done, who 
will recognise the conditions which must be 
fulfilled before their task can be really 
accomplished, and not shrink from the toil. 
There is a contest now waging between the 
Church and the world which seems to in- 
crease in ferocity every year ; good and evil 
stand out more nakedly before us; the powers 
of darkness are less careful than they were to 
hide their perversions or denials of the truth, 
and to mask themselves under some counter- 
feit of what has been revealed. Satan seems 
to be openly proffering the wealth and the 
power of the world upon the condition that 
men should fall down and worship him, and 
they shrink less from the proposed barter. 

lifay I not ask, then, that those who are 
on the Lord's side should volunteer more 
freely into His army ? The well-being of the 
country depends more than ever it did upon 
the Christianising of our masses, and this 
can only be effected by the earnest self-deny- 
ing labours of her noblest sons. Thousands 
woold rush to arms if aforeign foe threatened 
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our shores, and would gladly lay down their 
lives to preserve us from subjugation by an 
alien. Is bodily slavexy the only oppression 
which we recognise as an overpowenng evil ? 
Are material arms the only weapons we have 
the heart to wield ? Is an earthly monarch 
the only sovereign for whose honour we are 
willing to dedicate our lives ? Is the gloiy 
that will be buried in the grave the only 
glory which we care to achieve ? Surely the 
enemy who threatens, who now holds captive 
such multitudes of our fellow-countrymen, is 
more hateful, more to be dreaded, than any 
earthly adversary ! If he is permitted to 
triumph, the utter ruin of the whole land is 
assured. Surely the Captain of our salva- 
tion, who calls for more warriors to fieht 
His battles in the world, will not fail in His 
appeal to any of His faithful servants. Sol- 
diers for the Lord's army, leaders, guides, 
teachers of the people, are more than ever 
needed; and at this crisis the charms of 
wealth, of luxuiy, of earthly comfort are 
found to be more than ever enticing, the 
dangers and the glories of a Christian war- 
rior's life to be less attractive. There is a 
loud C17 for more clergymen, and our uni- 
versities send forth fewer than in past years. 
To a noble, generous heart, difficulty, trial, 
labour are incentives to action. I pray God 
that all whose pure souls can be attracted by 
the thought of how great things they will 
have to suffer for their great Master's sake, 
may come forward with increased zeal to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
agunst the mighty, and that His Church 
may not be put to shame in the face of her 
enemy because selfish hearts and craven 
souls have preferred the service of this 
world, with its higher wages and its ensnaring 
luxuries, to the ministiy of the Cross and the 
work of being ambassadors for the Crucified. 

JJer. Camm Grtgory 
{Sermons on the Poorer Clauet), 

HIMIBTBT— The cairistian : The Ultimate 

Test of. 

My friends, when you and I come to stand 
before our Judok, and all the cares, pleasures, 
partisanships, and disputes of this passing life 
shall have been forgotten, and be as if they 
had never been, except in the undyiiig effects 
which the feelings tney have called up have 
left upon our souls, what is the orxe question 
which will then i^pear important for us? 
Each minister of Christ. — how will the 
ministry of each of us be tested? Not by 
the beauty of the churches in which we 
have ministered, though this, too, may well 
be made subservient to the cause of Christ, 
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by promoting that solemn, reverential frame 
of mind which fits men better to worship 
with solemnity ; nor yet by the eloquence 
with which we have preached, and the 
wrapped attention which we have com- 
manded, though the power of speech is a 
great talent committed to us by our Saviour, 
to be used in His service for winning souls 
to Him ; nor yet by what is higher still, the 
unhesitating expression we have given to 
the correct statement of the pure Gospel of 
Christ. Not by any of these things, good 
as they are ; still less by the accuracy or 

Eropriety of any of our ritual observances : 
ut by this only shall our ministry be 
judged — whether we have so laboured to 
build up the souls committed to us that^ 
through the operation of God's Holt Spirit, 
washed in the blood of the Redeemer, they 
have become new creatures ; new, in having 
their hearts and affections raised from earthly 
to heavenly things ; new, in that they have 
thrown off the corruption of their old nature, 
and become like the Lord Who bought them, 
and Who then will call them to Himself in 
happiness, while He commends the faithful- 
ness of pastors who have brought them near 
to Him. This is the test of our ministry : 
does GrOD bless us to win souls ? and, if so, 
while we are still privileged to teach them, 
is this our one endeavour, the grand subject 
which we insist on, that they and we must 
be created anew in Christ Jesus to a life 
of faith and love and holiness ? This is the 
test of our ministry : " Not circumcision nor 
ttncircumcition^ but faith which teorketh by 
love; neither circumcision nor uncircumdsion, 
but a new creature," 

Most Rev. Archbishop Tait [The Dangers 
and Safeguards of Modem Theology), 

MINISTB7— The Clirlstian : Becompenae of. 

Precious is the recompense in time when 
we see around us some present fruit of our 
labour, when we have reason for humble 
hope that some sinners have been converted, 
some sad hearts comforted, some faithful 
souls ediBed by our instrumentality. But 
sweeter and happier far our portion in eter- 
nity. Our labour shall then pass into rest, 
our ministry into fruition, our stewardship 
into empire. O Blessed Jesus, Great Shep- 
herd of Thy flock and Bishop of our souls, 
look down upon us from Thy throne in this 
our day and make us faithful. Grant to us 
to taste the exceeding sweetness of serving 
Thee, and bring us together with our flocks 
through all the dangers and trials of our 
ministry to that eternal blessedness which 
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is the price of Thy Blood and the fruit of 
Thine Intercession. Amen. 

VeneraJtU Edward Bideentdk, D.D. 
{Ordination Sermon). 

mBACLES— In Aooordance wltli the I&vi 

of GOD. 

Bible miracles do not involve the soBpen- 
sion of natural laws, but only arrangementi 
under these laws or the operation of im* 
known laws, which, howev^ may be as in* 
explicable to us as if they were oontnven- 
tions of law. Prayer, in the Scriptural senie 
of it^ is an i^>peal to One whose knowledge 
of and power over His own works are capible 
of effecting results to us not only impossible 
but inconceivable. In iniuwiji.mmg the pos- 
sibility of miracle and the power of prayer 
along with the unchangeaUe law of Gon, 
the Bible is thus on higher scientific groand 
than that of any of those who call these in 
question. 

An idea seems prevalent both among 
scientific and unscientific persons that there 
is something derogatory to GoD in limiting 
His power by natural law, and that every 
effect explained by a natural cause removes 
the influence of GoD farther back, until at 
last, by the reference of all things to law, 
He shall be quite eliminated from the uni- 
verse. Whether we look at this notion from 
the point of view of science or of Scripture^ 
it is equally absurd. Law is nothing in itself. 
It merely expresses the uniform exercise of 
some force or power; and if GrOD is the 
Source of the power, then the operation of 
the law is merely His imiform operation. 

/. W. Dawson, LLJ). 

MIRACLES— their Value as PtooCl 

The miracle is a constituent element of 
revelation. Its end is not so much to be s 
means of obtaining credit for him who per- 
forms it in the eyes of the crowd, as to make 
GrOD Himself evident to man. We should 
not therefore say that revelation was aocom- 
panied by miracles ; no, it consists in mirades. 
If we conceive of GrOD'a having a WiU dis- 
tinct from the world, it must be admitted 
that this Will has some action on the world; 
but this action, in as far as it is the inter- I 
vention of a transcendental principle in the 
world's course, caimot but be supernatural— 
that is to say, constitute a miracle. . . . 

How can a miracle enter into conflict with 
the laws of nature ? The miracle oontradicU 
the arrogantly absolute nature of those laws, 
and the idolatrous worship of which they 
have been the object on the part of atheism. 
That is all It testifies th«t we are very 



wrong in considering the laws of nattire as 
the greatest power existing in the world 
Above them there reigns He Who made them, 
the Living and Personal GoD, Who formed in 
them not a barrier that should interfere with 
His absolute and holy liberty, but an instru- 
ment always ready at hancl for the accom- 
plishment of His designs. If GrOD performs 
miracles, it is for the purpose of showing that 
there is One Who can do what is impossible 
for nature and for the creature todo. Miracles 
proclaim the absolute independence of the 
living GrOD in His relation to the world that 
exists through Him, and move in harmony 
with an inherent law, and with His Almighty 
Presence in the midst of the world And 
the^lasting interest and religious worth of 
miracles rest precisely on the profound im- 
pression which they awaken in us of the in- 
comparable glory of the Living and Personal 
God, ever present amongst His creatures. 

Bothe {On Mirada), 



A miracle may be an observed fact (I 
maintain that it has been so) ; but a fact 
alone, and apart from all other facts, proves 
nothing beyond itself. The Divine author- 
ship of a miracle is not an observed fact — it 
is an inference ; and it is not an inference 
from the miracle alone regarded as a mere 
display of power, but from the fact of the 
miracle combined with the moral character 
shown in the miracle itself, and the moral 
character of the teaching whereby it is ac- 
companied. But if an alleged revelation 
contains anything which the highest and 
purest morality refuses to recognise as worthy 
to come from God, no weight ci miraculous 
evidence could prove that it has come from 
GrOD. Miraculous evidence in such canes 
would not be insufficient so much as irrele- 
vant. Were a revelation to be attested by 
unmistakable miracles, and yet to contain 
immoral doctrines, the inferences ought to 
be not that the miracles and the doctrines 
had both come from GrOD, but that they had 
both come from a supernatural but evil power. 
I do not admit the possibility of such a case ; 
but the conclusion that such a revelation 
ought to be regarded as coming not from 
God, but from the devil, is in accordance 
with the teaching of the New Testament 
Christ is recorded to have said that men 
might show signs and wonders, and yet be 
prophets of fakehood ; and St. Paul wrote 
to his converts the warning, "Though one, 
or a messenger from heaven, preach any other 
Gospel than that which ye have received, let 
him be accorsed.*' . 
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In a word, miracles are not experimental 
proofs of hoUness. Holiness must be its own 
proof ; it cannot be proved by anything but 
itself. What mirades prove is supernatural 
power ; a revelation attested by mixucles must 
E)e of supernatural origin ; and if this is 
proved, its moral character must decide 
whether or not it is Divine. 

Jotepk John Murphy 
{The Scientific Bates of Faith). 

KIRACLES— of the Old and New Testa- 
ments : their Adaptation to the End In 
View. 

There is a general impression that the 
Bible is a book full of miracles, which come 
in at random as they do in the old heathen 
mythologies ; but those who pay any attention 
to Bible perspective know better. Have you 
ever considexvd that in the Book of Genesis, 
covering more than two thousand years at 
the lowest computation, there is not a single 
miracle wrought by human agency ? Adam 
works no minM^les ; Abel works no miracles ; 
Enoch works no miracles; even Abraham 
works no mirades. Not one of all the patri- 
archs. How different from the old mytholo- 
gies, and how different from what it would 
have been if this Book had come to us merely 
from some dim mythological past ! Even 
when GrOD Himself is represented as doing 
things out of the general course of nature, it 
is only at long intervals, and very rarely, as 
in the translation of Enoch, the judgment of 
the Flood, the confusion of tongues, the birth 
of Isaac Remember that these events were 
centuries apart from each other. Even if 
there had been a miracle for every century, 
which there is not, you could scarcely say 
that they were ' very plentiful* If you look 
at the history perspectively, you wUl learn, 
first, that all through Bible times miracles 
were not the rule but the exception, and 
more particularly, that the miracles duster 
around particular epochs when there was 
special need for such signs of Divine presence 
and power, as at the time of the Exodus, 
after the long, dark interval of Egyptian 
bondage ; at the time of Israel's deepest de- 
clension, when the prophets Elijah and Elisha 
were called in a spedal way to witness for 
the Lord ; and above all, m the times of 
Christ and the founding of the Church, 
after the long and silent interval from the 
Restoration to the Advent. Does not this 
way of looking at the sacred history put the 
Bible miracles in a very different and alto- 
gether reasonable light ? 
Bev. J. M. Qibton, D,D, {Aga hrfcre Motet). 



MIRACLES— Their Typical Cliaracter 

The miracles worked by Moses and by 
Christ are as types and shadows of the 
respective characters of the covenants of law 
and of grace. When Moses brought the 
people out of Egypt^ it was a time of terrible 
and destructive wonders ; he had turned the 
water into blood, hailstones and lightnings 
had made all Egypt desolate, and the Is- 
raelites came forth from the midst of noisome 
plagues, lamentation, and death. But when 
Jesus came, it was a day of peace. " The 
beginning of His miracles " was to change 
water into wine. He turned the storm into a 
great calm, He healed the leper, He raised 
the dead, and restored to the mother her 
first-bom, her only son. "The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ." l^is typical and repre- 
sentative character of our Saviour's miracles 
has always been a fruitful source of comfort 
and a favourite object of contemplatipn to 
the religious mind. From the wonders that 
were done by Him in those three years of 
His earthly ministry, assiurances of peace 
and supplies of strength have been drawn in 
all ages of the Church ; and so it will con- 
tinue to be till He comes the second time, to 
heal for ever among His true people all 
manner of sorrow, disease, and sin. . . . 
No doubt there is need of caution when we 
give spiritual meanings to the miracles. 
We must not allow ourselves so to be carried 
away by our imagination as to treat them 
merely as though they were (if I may be 
allowed to use the expression) dramatic aUe- 
gorieg; pictures, that is, in action, of deep 
Hpiritual truths. They were real miracles, 
wrought to attest the Divine mission of 
Christ, and in this light they ought always 
primarily to be considered, though indeed it 
has been well proved in the experience of 
the Church that they all have a secondary 
application, or rather many secondary appli- 
cations, so that sick souls may find in them 
comfort and relief according to their several 
necessities. . . . There are religious reasons 
why caution is necessary in the secondary 
application of the miracle. The evil we are 
to avoid consists in trying to learn the whole 
of God's revelation from one passage — in 
trying to interpret one of the miracles so as 
to suit aU cases c^ spiritual need. Rather 
we should consider them as separate appli- 
cations of the truth for separate cases, and 
to be used as the Holt Spirit may make 
them helpful to the individual soul ; even as 
the parables are not equally applicable to all 
persons, or to the same person at all times. 
Very Rev, J, S, Howson^ D,D, {Meditations 
272 on the Mirades), 



MIRACLES OF CHRIST— the Keoenary Com- 
plement of HiB Teacblnir* 
If a person of evident integrity and lofti- 
ness of character rose into notice in a parti- 
cular country and community eighteen cen- 
turies ago, who made these oommunicati(»u 
about himself — That he bad existed before 
his natural birth from all eternity, and 
before the world was, in a state of glory with 
God; that he was the Only-Begott^ Son 
of GrOD ; that the world itself had been made 
by him; that he had, however, oome down 
from heaven and assumed the form and 
nature of man for a particular purpose, viL, 
to be the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world ; that he thus stood in 
a mysterious and supernatural relation to 
the whole of mankind ; that through him 
alone mankind had access to God ; that he 
was the head of an invisible kingdom, into 
which he should gather all the generadons 
of righteous men who had lived in the world; 
that on his departure from hence he should 
retiun to heaven to prepare mansions there 
for them ; and lastly, that he should descend 
again at the end of the world to judge the 
whole human race, on which occasion all 
that were in their graves should hear his 
voice and come forth, they that had done 
good unto the resmrrection of life^ and they 
that had done evil tmto the resurrection oif 
danmation. If this person made these as9e^ 
tions about himself, and all that was done 
was to make the assertions, what would be 
the inevitable conclusion of sober reason 
respecting^ that person ? The necessary con- 
clusion of sober reason respecting that per- 
son would be, that he was disordered in his 
understanding. What other decision could 
we come to when a man, looking like one of 
ourselves, and only exemplifying in his life 
and circumstances the ordmaiy course of 
nature, said this about himself, but that 
when reason had lost its balance a dream of 
extraordinary and unearthly g^randeor might 
be the result? By no rational being could a 
just and benevolent life be accepted as proof 
of such astonishing announcements. Miracles 
are the necessary complement, then, of the 
truth of such announcements, which without 
them are purposeless and abortive, the un- 
finished fragments of a design which is 
nothing unless it is the whole. They are 
necessary to the justification of such an- 
nouncements, which, indeed, unless they are 
supernatural truths, are the wildest delu- 
sions. The matter and its guarantee are 
the two parts of a revelation, the abeence of 
either of which neutralises and undoes it 

Rev. Profeuor Modey, D,D, {Bampkm 
Lectures : ** On the Mirodes "). 
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mSACLES of CHEIST— THe, 

Returning from the present &^ back 

JlHUa Chbcbt, w8 find no one amongst the 

innmneiable luiresiiircbB wba has been able 

to boast that he could comtuand nature, i 

I place tbe iiupintjana of his rebelliuiu nut 

{ imder the protection of miradea. . . . But 

] -with respect ta Chhikt we treat of miraelea 

! vhich h^ve founded reli^ua doctrineii, the 

only miracles worthy of considenWion j foi 

! it u evident tbat if God manifeata Uimseli 

I by act) of Kvereigntj, it muit be for wme 

i gnM caiue. worthy of Himself and worthy 

iif iia; that ii to say, for a cauae whidi 

affecta the eternal deitinieB of the whole 

huiuan race. Jler. Pire Laevniai 

' JOSACLES or CHRIST— The, titeir Farport 
I luid SlEnlllcance. 

I "Tbe miiaclu) ot Christ," s: 

Fcirter, " were the (."reat bi-lLt of thi 
lung out to call attention to the ncrrouii that 
I vaa to follow." 

I The view thua rtrikingly expressed by the 
erest evayiat a« to the purpose for whicli 
the mighty worka of CkbIht were performed, 
>B UDiJoubtedly the true one, for our Lonii 
I Himself, on more than one occasion, appealed 
I to Hie works as proving tbe authority of His 
I worda. Bat exclusive attention to the value 
I of mirades as a branch of Ctirixtian evidencea, 
I has tended to keep out of luubt other and 
hardly less importuit aspects in which they 
I tnay be regarded. We have thought so 
I much of their importance ai impregnable 
liuttmiea of the great temple of revealed 
trntb, and have been go resolute in shielding 
them from the insidiDUS attaclcs of nnbe- 
lievera, that we are in some danger of over- 
looking their significance as vital parts of the 
living structure. " Revelation itself is mim- 
culoua, and niiraeleii are the proof of it," 
Bishop Butter declares in hia "Analogy," 
and the words are unquestionably true. But 
miracles are not only a proof, they are a part 
of the great revelation of God, and they 
carry their own weight of truth quite inde- 
pendently of the testimony they bear to the 
I Divine authority ot tbe whole. WhDe as- 
I suming and relying on their immeniie import- 
anoe as proofs, it will not be uninteresting or 
nnimportfnt to oondder some of the specis] 
. tmthii which mincles themselves are designed 
j to teach. . . . The miracles recorded in the 
New Testament idtntify the God of Xaturt 
Kilh tAt Ckrut of Iht Omptl. They give im. 
, iwessive illustratjon of the truth declared by 
the Apostle John, that the "WoHu" Who 
became Fleah and dwelt among us was " ia 
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Oit hegintiing with God." anil that " all thingt 
icert vwdt bg //im." The works wrought by 
the Saviour, so varied in kind, and evincing 

forces, show that the kingdom of nature and 
the kingdom of Guii are alike under His con- 
trol, and prove, therefore, that the benefi- 
cence of the natural world and the mercy of 
the Gwpel are the outcome of the same in- 
linito goodness. Ra: W. Jl, King, 

MIEAOUB— denuuided X>j lore. 

The highest love demanded miracle for its 
interpretation. Only so could it reveal iticif 
the sovereign of life. Only so cnuM be lifted 
for us a corner of the mysterious veil by 
which our life temporal is shadowed round, 
and the eternal shown to be its life and goal. 
There are higher meanings than Dense can 
guess, deeper secrets than intellect con ever 

K'erce to, in our common suffering life, 
ivine love alone oould utter them by the 
words and works of the Divine 80s'. Was 
not this His meaning when He said. "My 
Fatheb worketh hitherto and I work"? 
Was not this His meaning when disease and 
death fled away before the touch of Uis 
sovereign pity, and evil drew back from 
"The sweep of Bia white raimentT 
It is that sin and pain are temporal, that 
mercy is eternal "1! thou canst believe, a" 
things are possible to him that betieveth. 
Tbe baas of this low altar-stair ot suffering 
slopes through darkness up to the everlasting 
heavens, and far, far within their piercing 
deeps love is enthroned for ever. 

Rtr. l^-jl, Muniu 

msPORTUKE— the True Way to Bear. 

Those who are found blessing (kiD under 
all their losses, shall find Gou blessing them 
aftrr all their loases. 

A rcAhitlurp Tlmnuii Sater. 
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HODEKATIOK-a Doldan H«aiL 

Moderation or temperance is one of the 
fur colouis of grace. It is the golden mean 
between two extremes — the safe though 1 
narrow path between npponite evil* that { 
come Tery close to each other. It is the 1 
soul's oentre of gravity, the ancient Delphic 
precept, "Not too much of anything." 

Many of the faults of the Christian char- 
ter are " virtues overflowing their crystal 
«iiis and running to injurious waste," or 
grace) run to seed, that, amid their own un- 
sightlinKss, remind us of tli« beauty they have 



MODESTY 



MORAL FREEDOM 



overpassed. Moderation or temperance keeps 
everything in its proper place — preserves the 
even balance of the sanctuary between feel- 
ing or doing too little and feeling or doing 
too much, — between being in the world and 
yet not of the world. 

Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
{Bible Teachings in Nature). 
MODESTY. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety, and 
is to chastity, to temperance, and to humility 
as the fringes are to a garment. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 



Modesty is to merit what a shadow is to 
a figure, it gives it both strength and relief. 

Jean de la Bruytre. 

MODESTY— witliholds from Boasting:. 

Modesty withholds a man from vain boast- 
ing, and makes a wise man not to scorn a 
fool. Certainly the heart of the blushing 
man is nearer heaven than the brazen fore- 
head, for it is a branch of humility ; and 
when that dies, virtue is upon the wane. 

Owen FeUham. 

MOMENT— Value of the Present. 

The present moment is a powerful deity. 

Goethe. 
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The ill-usage of every minute is a new 
record against us in heaven. 

Ernst Zimmermann. 

MONEY— Love of, its Fearful Ending. 

Meditate on the final condition to which 
the lover of money is hastening. The cove- 
tous, the man who is imder the dominion of 
the love of money, *' shall not inherit the 
kingdom of GrOD." In the present life he 
has a foretaste of the fruits of his sin. He 
is restless, anxious, dissatisfied ; at one time 
harassed by uncertainty as to the probable 
results of his projects, at another soured by 
the failure of them, at another disappointed 
in the midst of success by discerning, too 
late, that the same exertions employed in 
some other line of advantage woula have 
been more productive. 

But suppose hira to have been, through 
life, as free from the eflFects of these sources 
of vexation as the most favourable picture 
could represent him, "he shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God." He may not have 
been a miser, but he was a lover of money. 
He may not have been an extortioner, but 
he was a lover of money. He may not have 
been fraudulent, but he was a lover of money. 
" He shall not enter the kingdom of God." 
He has had his day and hia object He has 
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sought, and he may have accumulated, earthly 
possessions. By their instrumentality he 
may have gratified many other appetites and 
desires. But he did not seek first tiie king- 
dom of GrOD, therefore he shall not obtain it. 
He "loved the world," therefore he shall 
perish with the world. He has wilfully 
bartered his soul for money. In vain is he 
now aghast at his former madness. In vain 
does he now detest the idol which he wor- 
shipped. The gate of salvation is closed 
against him. He inherits the bitterness oi 
unavailing remorse, the horrors of etemd 
death. Thomas Gisbome. 

MORAL FREEDOM— The Aflaertioii of. 

How else could man, for instance, assure 
himself that he was free, that hia will wu 
in very deed his own ? He found himself in 
a vast natural world or order in which all 
creatures but himself rendered a necessary 
and involuntary obedience to their Maker 
and Lord. He was himself part of nature. 
He was taken from the dust, and had affini- 
ties with the dust ; the animal life breathed 
in his nostrils and pervaded his frame. Was 
he no more than rocks and streams, plants 
and trees, birds and beasts ? What meant, 
then, these motions of a higher and less re- 
stricted life of which he was conscious, this 
sense of freedom to do or to forbear from 
doing? Was he, after all, bound in the 
same chain of necessity as the creatures 
around and beneath him ? Or, if he dared, 
could he snap that chain, and be as free, 
though not so strong, as €rOD Himself ? 

When once that question arose in the 
mind of man, as sooner or later it was mat 
to arise, how long do you think it would be 
before he risked an experiment, before he 
put his freedom to the touch, before he ven- 
tured to try whether disobedience was u 
possible to him as obedience? The poet 
Cowper says : " I could sit at ease and quiet 
in my chamber all day long ; but the moment 
I knew the door was locked upon me, I 
should try to get out at all risks ! " And 
is not that a feeling which awakens an im- 
mediate response in all our breasts ? Is not 
the craving for liberty, for freedom of action 
and movement, common to man? Should 
we not, any one of us, tiy to get out of any 
chamber, however large and however exqni* 
sitely furnished for our pleasure and con- 
venience, in which we felt that we were shut 
in, even though we knew we should sain no 
advantage, and might even suffer by the 
change? 

Are we not impatient of any law even by 
which we are bound, or suspect that we are 
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bound, however good the htw may be in 
itself ? "I was aUve without the law once/' 
says St Paul ; ** but when the law came sin 
sprang into life, and I died." Yet, as he 
confeases, *'the law was holy, and just, and 
good." And again : " I had not known 
concupiscence if the law had not said, Thou 
shalt not covet." Look at your little child. 
Consider how no sooner is a thing forbidden 
him than he hankers after it, and tries to 
get it or to do it. Why ? Simply because 
he is of a depraved nature? Not at alL 
But simply because human nature, creature 
nature is strong in him ; because he is im- 
patient of restraint ; because he wants to 
prove and assert his freedom ; because he 
has an intellectual curiosiW to see what will 
come of not doing as he is bid. 

Jitv. Samud Cox {The GemetU of Evil), 

MORAL LAW— The. 

The law of Moses was not given as a law 
of life to beings who had the will and moral 
power of working out their own salvation, 
but it was given to fallen creatures to con- 
vince them of sin and to lead them to see 
the necessity of an atonement and purifica- 
tion. Thus the law of Moses is prohibitive 
n^her than imperative ; it inculcates indeed 
what ought to be done, but more frequently 
what ought not to be done, in order that 
the Jews, being convicted of sin, upon each 
breach of the moral law, might have re- 
course to the ceremonial law, and by means 
of t3rpe8 might anticipate the great Atone- 
ment to come, and lay hold on that Divine 
Righteousness which was yet to be fully 
revealed. 

Rtv. Gavin Doughu {Bishop of Dunkdd). 

HOSAUTT— the Body of wUch Faith la 

the Soul. 
Morality is the body of which the faith in 
Chbibt is the soul — so far indeed an earthly 
Ixxiy, as it is adapted to our state of warfare 
on earth, and the appointed form and instru- 
ment of communion with the present world ; 
yet not " terrestrial " nor of the world, but a 
celestial body, and capable of being trans- 
figured from gloiy to glory, in accordance 
i»'ith the varying circumstances and outward 
relations of its moving and informing spirit 
(2 Cor. iiL i8). S, T, CcUridge {Aida). 

1I0SALIT7— Inraffldeiit without Religion. 
Morality without the purifying influences 
of the Gospel is inadequate to change the 
heart from its natural bias to eviL It may, 
indeed, restrain us from the conmiission of 
outwardly notorious crimes, while the dis- 
poflitioD to sin remains unchanged. Such 
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effects are but the receding waves, repulsed 
and broken for a moment on Uie shore, 
while the great tide is still rolling on and 
gaining ground with every breaker. 

Rev. RobeH Jlall. 



Morality is not grace, because it doth not 
change nature ; if it did, many of the heathen 
were as near to GoD as the b^t of Christians. 
Whatever may be done by the strength of 
nature cannot alter it, for no nature can 
change itself. Poison may be great within 
the skin, like a viper's. But freedom from 
gross sin argues not a friendship for GrOD. 
None were ever so great enemies to Christ 
as the Pharisees, to whom Christ gave no 
other title than that of the devil's children, 
and charges them with hatred both of Him- 
self and of His Father. Stephen Chamoci: 

MORALS— The, of CHRISTS Teadilng. 

The morality Jesus taught was the purest, 
the soundest, the sublimest, the most perfect 
that had ever before entered into the imagi- 
nation or proceeded from the lips of man. 
And this He delivered in a manner the most 
striking and impressive ; in short, senten- 
tious, solemn, important, ponderous rules 
and maxims, or in familiar, natural, affect- 
ing similitudes and parables. He showed 
also a most consummate knowledge of the 
human heart, and dragged to light all its 
artifices, subtleties, and evasions. He dis- 
covered every thought that arose in the 
mind ; He detected every irregular desire 
before it ripened into action ; He manifested 
at the same time the most perfect impar- ^ 
tiality. He had no respect of persons ; He , 
reproved vice in every station wherever He 
found it with the same freedom and bold- 
ness ; and He added to the whole the weight, 
the irresistible weight, of His own example. 
He, and He only, of all the sons of men, 
acted up in even the minutest instance to 
what He taught ; as the Evangelist expresses 
it, with authority — with the authority of a 
Uivine Teacher. Rev. John Randolph 

{Bishop of Oxford and London), 

MOUTH— Words of the. 

There enter into the mouth (expanding a 
saying of Plato), meats and drmks, cor- 
ruptible nourishment of a corruptible body ; 
but there go forth from it words, inmiortal 
laws of an immortal soul, by means of which 
is governed the reasonable Ufe. 

Philo Judoeus, 

MUHIFICENCE. 

Munificence is not quantity but quality. 

BlaiH Pducal, 
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BHTRUDKlNa ^PreBTunptlTe. 

The wounikti heart i« prone to ontsrtain 
Preguiiiptuous thouglita anJ feelinfe-. which 



I part &1ane ire 

AnJ thie bnt dimly. Ho who ordereth all 
IWhoIdeth all, M once and tn the vad : 
Vpoa HJB windnni und His power, 
Hu mercy uid Hia boundli»H lave, we rest ; 
.And raating thus in humhle faith, we know, 
Whether the present be for weal or wcie, 
For iu whaterer ia, must needn be bent. 

Ih. EobrH Smdhty. 

MUSIC ~a Foretarts ofOOD. 

Them ia tioniething vtry wonderful in 
iniiaic. Worda axe wonderful enough, but 
there is even anmetbing more wonderful in 
munic. It speaks not to our thoughts u 
worda do, — it speaks atraight to our henrta 
and apirita, to the very core and root of our 
•oula. Muiic aoothea \x<t, Htim u> up ; it puts 
noble feelings into uo ; it m^lts us to tekrs, 
we know not how ; it is a Innpiage by itself, 
just M jierfect in its way as speech, as words; 
just Ba divine, just as blessed- Music baa 
been called the speech of angels ; I will go 
further, and call it tlio speech of GoD Him- 
aelf. . . . Yes, I Bay it with all reverence ; 
but I do uy it. ^ere is music in God. 
Nut the music oF voice or sound ; a music 
which no ears can hear, but only the spirit 
of k man when awakened by the HoLV 
Spirit and taught to know Ood— Father, 
Son, and Holt Ghost. 

Theru is one everlasting melody in heaven, 
which Chbibt, the Word of Gox, makes for 
ever, when He does all things perfectly, and 
wisely, and righteously, and gtoriouBly, full 
of grace and truth ; and from that all melody 
comes, and is a dim pattern thereof heie ; 
and is beautiful only because it is a dim pat- 
a thereof. And there 



harmony in Gon, which in the harmony be- 
tween the Father and the Son, who, though 
Ho be cn-o(|ual and co-eternal with His 



Fathkr, docs nothing of Himself, but only 
what He seeth His Father do, saying fo: 
ever, " Not My will, but Thine be done," an< 
hears His Fatheb answer for ever, "Thm 
art my Son ; this day have I b^otten Thee.' 
Therefore all melody and all harmony upon 
earth, whether in the aong of birds, the whis- 
per of the wind, the ooneouree of voices, or 
the sounds of thom cunning Instruments 
which man has leaint to create, — all music 
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upon earth, I say, is beautiful in aa far as it 
is a pattern and type of the everlasting mimv 
which is in heaven, wbich wu before all 
worlds, and shall be after tbem ; f or by it> ' 
rule* all worlds were made, and will be made 
rer, — even the everlaating melody of the | 
and loving will of GoD, and the evir- 
ig harmony of the FaTOBB toward the 
Son, and of the Son toward the >'ArHn. in J 

Holt Spirit who proceeds from tbem 
both, to give melody and harmony, order and 1 
beauty, life and light, to all which God hai j 
made. Therefore mmric ia a racred, a Diviw 
Godlike thing, and vna given to mao bl 
Christ to lift our hearts np to God, ami ' 
make lu feel something of the glnry a»l 
beauty of God, and of aU which God h" 
made. Ser. CharU* Kinridni. II J. ' 

(Good yea 0/ Co/). , 
HIJSIC— a DlTlne Uttaranee. 

Muwo ia well said to be the speech rl ^ 
angels ; in fact, nothing among the Dtttr- 
ances allowed to man is felt to he so Divist 1 
It brings us near to the Infinite ; we Vxk ' 
for momenta across the cloudy element* isW 
the eternal sea of light, when song leads soil ' 
inspires us. Serious nations, all nations Hal 
can still listen to the mandate of nature, bsn: . 
prised song and music as the highest, u > ' 
vehicle for worship, for prophecy, and It , 
whatsoever in them waa Divine. ' 

Thonuu OiriyU 
{Crilicat anil Mitcdlaneom SmfV 
UTGITRIES— DtTtnat 

There are things before whidi the trsMt 
attitude to take is that of reverent silesci. 
Bn. Stop/ord A. Snxilt, Mi- 

The doctrinal mjiteriea of Christiaoity u* 1 
dry Ixines to infidelity and proad philoaophj, 
but milk to true believen. 

Biihop Tkomat lloma (o/ Bri*J). 

A mystery, as qiplied to religion, nKW 
something that is true and sacred, thm^ i> 
some degree secret ; this in the sljidM 
sense is applicable to almost all things b 
revelation, and indeed even the Nature ■"J 
Perfections of Gon ; but this wiotil is eon- 
monly applied to the Trinity, the Incans- 
tioD of Chrtst, the recondliation of u 
offended Gon through the Atonement of llx I 
Savtocr. and the resurrection and rennioB of 
the same body and soul together. These 1* 
great and precious trutJts, but tlM7 an m- 
doubtedly very myaterioua Howevef.M^FT 1 
are clearly revealed, it ia as much our dot; : 
to believe them as to love and obey God, ' 
Xa. Ritiard BaUrr- 
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VATU&AL— The, and the Sapematnral. 

The natural is the type of the supernatural. 
In human things we know things certainly, 
and that from God, in whose image we were 
made, whose image our reason is. In this 
sense too the Word of God is " the true Light, 
which lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world." The light of reason, whereby 
the principles of truth are known to us, is a 
light placed within us by God as a sort of 
likeness of uncreated truth reflected in us. 
ThiB is the source of all certainty ; by this 
God speaketh in us. But although the source 
of all natural perception of truth is from God, 
it is taught, modified, framed tlnrough man ; 
it is developed, we know not how, when it 
was developed in us ; we know not how, when 
we aid in developing it in others. It is de- 
veloped in obedience to certain primal laws, 
impressed by GrOD upon our nature, amid 
submission and reverence to GoD and man. 
In natural knowledge, too, man may set him- 
self above and dispute with that natural light 
within him, his God -given guide. In natural 
knowledge, too, he may despise that conmion 
reason of mankind which was his teacher ; 
he may darken the known by means of the 
unknown, instead of making the known his 
guide to the unknown ; he may detach his 
own fallible reason from that unchangeable 
illumining Reason, which is the living God ; 
he may violate his intellectual conscience, 
and, repudiating that natural faith of which 
the heathen philosopher knew, whereby the 
soul cleaves to the primary undemonstrable 
principles of truth, may make shipwreck of 
his human reason, doubt of its fundamental 
principles, or deny their existence and that 
there is any absolute truth. In natural 
things then, too, knowledge has the self -same 
trials as in supernatural In natural things, 
too, the soul which would know truth has 
need to submit itself to God and to His light, 
not to submit His light to itself ; it has need 
to reverence His voice in the universal reason 
of mankind, not to form a reason and a light 
for itself ; in human knowledge, too, the soul 
may commit a moral suicide, and kill its in- 
telligence by an universal scepticism. To 
this few are tempted. Few can come to 
think that in natural things there is no abso- 
lute truth, or (which this involves) that con- 
tradictions are alike true, and that " all the 
common faith of mankind, all which, on the 
faith of ite reason, it believes, all the prin- 
ciples of good and evil which it acknowledges 
are but a consistent dream, and that human 
nature which believes it is a dream." 

And yet as reason itself, with the germ of 
grace lodged in it by God to guide it, is itself 



continually moved by God towards Himself, 
so the principles, the order, the conditions 
of the development of Divine faith are the 
same. The light of natural reason is the 
illumining of God, speaking to it unceasingly 
through its natural powers. The light of the 
Christian soul is a direct supernatural light, 
infused by God, shining into it, speaking to 
it. The natural powers lodged in the soul, 
dormant for a time, are awakened and guided 
through the matured reason in other souls. 
The common reason of humanity is a Church 
of nature, whereby God informs, regulates, 
guides our natural reason, directing it to that 
truth of which it has the first principle 
lodged in it, and to which it cleaves by a 
faith of nature. Supernatural, t.^., Christian 
faith is, in like way, the gift of GrOD, a light 
infused into the soul by GrOD ; it is formed 
and moulded from without; "faith," saith 
St. Paul, "cometh by hearing." God gives 
the principle of belief — Divine grace. 
Bev. E. B. Pvaey, D.D, {University Sermont). 

NATURAL THE0L007. 

In order to taste the richness and power of 
natural theology one would need to enter 
upon the detaih of it. For doing aught like 
adequate justice to the theme we should go 
piecemeal over the face of this vast and 
voluminous creation, and show how, in the 
exquisite textures of every leaf, and every 
hair, and every membrane, nature, throagh 
all her recesses, was instinct with contriv- 
ance, and in the minute as well as the mag- 
nificent announced herself the workmanship 
of a Master's hand. We cannot venture on 
the statistics of so wide and so exuberant a 
territory. The variety in which we should 
lose ourselves the Psalmist hath expressively 
designated by the epithet ** manifold," and 
this sets forth the significancy of that Scrip- 
tural expression, "the manifold wisdom of 
God." It is to us interminable. When told 
that we might expatiate for weeks together 
on the habitudes and economy of a single 
insect, we may guess how arduous the enter- 
prise would be to traverse the whole length 
and breadth of a land so profusely overspread 
and so densely peopled with the tokens of a 
planning and a presiding Dettt. It would 
be to compass all philosophy ; it would be to 
describe the encyclopedia of human know- 
ledge, and out of the spoils collected from 
every possible quarter of contemplation to 
make an offering to Him of whom it has 
been eloquently said, that He sits enthroned 
on the riches of the universe. It would be 
to trace the footsteps of a Being Who, while 
He wields with giant strength the orbs of 
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immensity, pencils every flower upon earth, 
and hangs a thousand dewdrops around it, 
at one time walking in greatness among the 
wonders of the firmament, and at another, 
or rather at the same time, scattering beauty 
of all sorts in countless lines and inimitable 
touches around our lowly dwelling-places. 
He hath indeed lighted up most gloriously 
the canopy that is over our heads. He hath 
shed unboimded grace and decoration on the 
terrestrial platform beneath us. Yet these 
are only " parts of His ways," for the whole 
of His productiveness and power who can 
comprehend? This will be the occupation 
of eternity ; amid that " diversity of opera- 
tions," at present so baffling, to scan the 
counsels of the GrOD Who " worketh all in 
aU." Dr, Chalmers ( Works), 

NATURE— its Beauty. 

Earth has its gems around ! 
Creatures through ether winging, 
Flow'rets in glory springing, 
Dewdrops upon the ground. 
Sparks of the waterfall, insects* wings, 
Ay, and a million beautiful things. 

Sea hath its gems below ! 

In grottoes to man forbidden 

Marvellous treasures are hidden — 

Pearls and corallines grow ; 

Deep and dark in the tomb of the wave, 

Jewels are hung in palace and cave. 

Heaven hath its gems above ! 

Look ! for its arch exalted 

With planets and stars is vaulted. 

Oh, what spirits may rove — 

Gems of the soul — through scenes like these, 

Learning eternal mysteries ! 

Sir John Bovorinj. 

NATURE— CHRIST Typified In. 

Scripture has made creation to a Christian 
a beautiful type and eloquent preacher of 
Christ. There is not an object in nature 
that does not remind Him of the Saviour, 
either as shadowing out by typical resem- 
blance some of His Divine attributes, or as 
linked with some lesson of Divine wisdom 
and love that fell from His lips. He cannot 
look up without beholding with the eye of 
faith the glory of the " Sun of Righteousness 
— the bright and Morning Star." He cannot 
look around without thinking of the " Hock 
of Ages — the Righteous Branch — the Rose 
of Sharon — the True Vine." The sower 
mowing his seed, the reapers in the harvest- 
field, the flsherman casting his net into the 
sea, all awaken associations connected with 
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His name and cause. Not a bixxi of the air, 
nor a flower of the field, but speaks to his 
heart of the watchfulness and tenderness of 
a Saviour's care. To him the face of Nature 
is as a bright and beautiful mirror, in which 
that Saviour's image is reflected and Bis 
voice is heard by him in every melody that 
meets his ear. And it is only a Christian 
can understand the exquisite pleasure which 
flows into his soul when, as he wiilks abroad 
through Nature's scenes, sweet thoughts of 
Him who is the Beloved of his soul are sug- 
gested by every object around, which, by 
reminding him of some of the Rsdeemsb'h 
loveliest traits of character, some of His 
gracious offices, or some of His most predotu 
gifts, draw his heart closer to Him in the 
bonds of gratitude, adoration, and love. And 
such feelings, while they sanctify, addition- 
ally exalt and sweeten the enjoyment which 
the beautiful scenery of Nature supplies. 

Rev, Hugh WhUe, 

NATURE— Inspiration in. i 

But were not Nature still endowed at large 
With all which life re^iuires, though un- 

adorned 
With such enchantment? Wherefore then 

her form 
So exquisitely fair ? her breath perfumed 
With such ethereal sweetness ? whence ha | 

voice, 
Informed at will to raise or to depress 
The impassioned soul ? whence the robea of 

Ught 
Which thus invest her with more lovely 

pomp 
Than fancy can describe ? whence but from 

Thee, 
O Source Divine of overflowing love ? 

Mark Akentidt, 

NATURE— Love of, shonld be Cherlslied in j 

the Touncr. 

Sensibility to the beauties of nature shoold 
be cherished in young persons. It engage 
them to contemplate the Creator in Hi* 
wonderful works ; it purifies and harmonis*** 
the soul, and prepares it for moral and in- | 
tellectual discipline ; it supplies a nevfd^ I 
failing source of amusement ; it contributes 
even to bodily health ; and, as a strict analogy 1 
subsists between material and moral beaatVt 1 
it leads the heart by an easy transition from i 
the one to the other, and t^us reconunends 1 
virtue for its transcendent loveliness, awl 
makes vice appear the object of contempt 
and abomination. James BeaUie 

{Essay on the Love of Naturt)- 
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VATU&E— Man tha Lord of. 

We will here concede, for the Bake of 
aigument — though the data are not suffi- 
cient to authoriae the conclusion — that man 
began his existence on the earth at the low 
stage indicated by the relics found in the 
valley of the Somme and the caverns of 
Liege, and by the pile-habitations in the 
Swiss lakes. But the crude stone-period 
riiowB us man, the most dependent of the 
animal creation, nevertheless subduing na- 
ture to his uses ; an artificer inventing tools 
and planning houses, first converting stone 
into arrow-heads, lance-heads, axes, ham- 
mers, then inventing bronze and applying 
iron to his purposes by the laws of heat, 
and, by whi^ Humboldt aptly styles "the 
flexibility of his own nature," making phy- 
sical nature under every form and in every 
clime minister to his wants and pleasures. 
In the stone-age he was the builder and the 
inventor ; the bridge, the aqueduct, the rail- 
way, and the tel^raph were in him tn jxmk, 
for the dominion of the worid was his, and 
he had but "to fight it out upon that line." 
This feeble, timid creature came to share at 
first the caves and forests of the beasts — so 
say, at least, this school of arcbeeologists ; 
but man advances, and the beasts disappear, 
or are tamed. Whole nuses of animals once 
contemporary with man have become nearly 
or quite extinct, while he, so inferior to them 
in size and strength, has multiplied till he 
has overspread the earth. By his progress 
the wilderness has been subdued and made 
a fruitful field, marshes have been drained, 
deserts reclaimed by irrigation, and climates, 
at first hostile and deadly, have been miti- 
gated or counteracted in their effects by 
human care and skill. The Nile yields up 
at last the mystexy of its sources ; the Arctic 
cannot long hide its secrets ; the wild At- 
lantic consents to be bound by cables to 
either shore, and is linked to the Pacific by 
iron bands that span a continent. Man 
subordinates the whole creation to his own 
uses. He gathers the fruits of the earth, 
the products of its mines, the treasures of 
the sea ; he employs the subtQe agencies of 
light, the powers of heat and of motion, the 
fearful velocity and energy of the lightning. 
According to his latitude and his wants he 
employs Uie reindeer, the doff, the horse, the 
ox, the buffalo, the camel, the elephant for 
transportation, or extracts from fire and 
water the motive power of steam. He gets 
light from the fat of sheep and oxen, the 
blubber of the whale, the coal of the moun- 
tains, the resin of trees, the rivers of oil in 
the bowels of the earth. He clothes him- 
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self with fabrics woven from the skins of 
animals, the plumage of birds, the pods and 
fibres of plants and trees. In a word, he 
makes all nature contribute to his use, his 
comfort, his task, his pleasure, and this by 
the mere brain-power lodged in him as lord 
over the creation. 

JUv. Joieph P. T^ompaon, D.D.^ LL,D, 
{Man in GenaU and in Geoloffy), 

NATURE— Study of, Leads to GOD. 

Those who have obtained the furthest in- 
sight into nature have been in all ages firm 
Ix^vers in God. Bev. Profator Whaodl. 



When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 

My soul her wings doth spread. 
And heavenward flies. 
The Almighty's mysteries to read 
In the laige volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creatob's Name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed far from our human sight ; 

But if we steadfast look. 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book. 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

William UabingUm, 



There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower ; 
In every herb on which we tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
W^ill lead you from earth's fragrant sod 
To hope and holiness and God. 

Allan Cunningham, 

I feel an animating assurance that nature 
will exert a perpetuaUy increasing influence, 
not only as a most fertile source of pure and 
substantial pleasures — pleasures which, unlike 
many others, produce, instead of satiety, 
desire — but also as a great moral agent ; and 
what effects I anticipate from this growing 
taste may be readily inferred when I avow 
it as one of the most fearless articles of my 
creed, that it is scarcely possible for a man 
in whom its power is once firmly established. 



NATURE 



OBIilQATION 



to become utterly debased in sentiment or 
abandoned in principle. His soul may be 
said to be brought into habitual union with 
the Author of nature — 
" Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind." 
William Homtt (Booh of the Seatoru). 
NATURE— Worship of GOD amid. 

I once scandalised a man who had been 
sentimentalising about Gothic aisles, by 
telling him that all agreed that they were 
built in imitation of the glades of forest 
trees, with branches interlacing overhead, 
and that I liked GrOD's work better than 
man's ! In the cathedral we worship alone, 
and the place is dumb, or speaks only to utf 
raising a semi-selfish emotion ; that is, hav- 
ing its beginning and end in us. In the 
forest every branch and leaf, with the thou- 
sand living things which cluster on them, all 
worship with us. . . . 

We must go up into the forest in the 
evenings, and pray there with nothing but 
God's cloud-temple between us and His 
heaven, and His choir of small birds and all 



happy things who praise Him all night long. 
And in the still summer noon, too, with the 
lazy-paced clouds above, and the distant 
sheep-bell, and the bee humming in the beds 
of thyme, and one bird m&ldng the hollies 
ring a moment, and then all still, hushed, 
awe-bound, as the great thunder-clouds slide 
up from the far south ! Then, there to 
praise GrOD ! Ay, even when the heaven is 
black with wind, the thimder crackling over 
our heads, then to join in the pesan of the 
storm-spirits to Him Whose pageant of power 
passes over the earth, and harms us not in itd 
mercy ! Jtev. Chariet Kingdef 

{Life and Letten). \ 

N0BILIT7— of Station : its Danger. ' 

They that stand high have many blasts to i 
shake them ! Shabespean. 

NOBILITY— True. ! 

Who does the best his circumstance allowB, 
Does wer acts nobly ; angels could no more. | 

Rev. Edward Young. 



OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience is the only satisfactory evidence 
of the sincerity of our profession. 

Bev, Charles Bridges, 
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This, and this alone is able, stills the long- 
ing ; for unstable 

Is the spirit as the needle trembles till it 
find the pole : 

Once thy will with God's is blended, then 
at last the strife is ended 
Raging in thy soul. 

For that one short word enshrineth all that 

mortal wit divineth. 
How to win strength out of weakness, out of 

sorrow fearless joy. 
Take the yoke and daily wear it, 'tis to those 

who bravely bear it 
Rest without alloy. 

To obey, e'en though obeying rives well-nigh 

the heart in twain, 
To obey, though eye nor lip may bear its 

witness to the pain. 
Though the reason be withholden for obey- 
ing, to obey 

Straight without delay. 
*' Fra Angelico" and Other Short Poems, by 

J. G, S, 
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OBLIOINO— DlspoBltion, An. 

Every one ought to tiy to oblige his 
neighbour ; and if a service should remain 
unrequited, at all events no harm will hi^ypen 
from it. AHato- 

OBUGATION— to GOD, a Sacred and Blaaaad 

Fact. 

In the sacred fact of obligation you teach 
the Immutable and lay hold, as it were, of 
the eternities. At the very centre of your 
being there is a fixed element, and that of s 
kind or degree essentially sovereign ; and in 
that fact everything pertaining to your exist- 
ence is changed. You are no more afloat 00 
a sea in the endless phases and variabilities, 
but a very large class of your judgments, sjid 
views of life, and acknowledge principles are 
immovably settled. A standard is set up in 
your thoughts by which a great part of yoor 
questions are determined, and about which 
your otherwise random thoughts may settk 
into order and law. Few men ever oonceiTe 
what they owe to obligation here as the mere 
bond of order and mental conservation. 
Doubtless obligation violated, is the minister 
of pain, but to be without obl^^tion is a pain 
more bitter and distracting ; for it is much 
to know that you have a compass in the ship, 
even if you do not use it. Sent forth into 
life to choose everything by mere interest 



taid will, to be played with alwa^yfl hj ytm\ 
puHoDii mad your fuid^, uid to frune j'our 
judgmenli &p»rt frnm kdj fixed pinDt ot 
jtindard of judgment, Ufa would kkxi bS' 
arme a diitreuful puale to yon which yna 
cntild not bear. Vou would make and hd- 
nutkn till joa lost all sUbilitj and oU con- 
fidenco in jour own thought). Yoiir confu- 
sion itaelf would b« insujiportible. You 
would even go mad in the itniggle ; you 
would cry aloud and lift your diBiiukl prayer 
to accident, in fault of any other Divinity, 
for aoniethiiig Gied. " Give me Fate, give me 
Hiourthing eatabliahed. thongh it be a con- 
tinent of fire 1 I cannot ]ivemtbe«e bottom- 
lenaand* !" How good and snblime a gift in 
thia view U the gift of law ! It comes down 
amiling from the akiea and enten into eouli 
aa the beginning and throne of wUdom . 
twing a different figure, we may uy that 
tuan cornea into being bringing hu law with 
him, a law us difiDite and stable ae that of 
the firmament — one that shall go wiUi him 
when oonaentingiy accepted, and mark out 
the path of bU pilgrimage, binding all his 
r>therwi» random exeiaaet of deaire, fancy, 
and free-will, to an orlHt of goodnesa and 
truth. Everything within him now is under 
a determinating rule. His soul Is held in 
an hannoniouB balance of powem, like the 
heavenly worlds. Reason, feeling, passion, 
fancy, ^ work in tiigetber under the great 
conaerving law of oblitjstion to Gon, and the 
■mil is kq>t in recollection, aa a self-under- 
atanding natiu^ Who can think of man, 
wedded in this manner to the stability and 
eternity of God, without nniting a sense even 
of grandeur and sublimity with Uie bond of 
obligation by which he i* thus set fact and 
centralised in the immotaWe T 

Rev. Horatt ButkmU,p.J). {Tht A'™ Z./e). 



i They gave to Thee 

I Myrrh, frankincense, and gold ; 

I But, Losn, with what shall we 

I Present ourselves before Thy majesty. 

Whom Thou redeemsdst when we were 
told! 
We've nothing but ouraelvea, and Bcarco that 
ndther; 
Vilo dirt and clay ; 
Vet it is soft, and may 
ImpressJonB take. 
Aocopt it. Lose, and say this Thou hadst 
rather; 
I Stai^ it, and on this sordid metal make 
Thy holy image, and it shall outshine 
The beauty of the golden mine. 
I BiiJiap Jtrtmtj Tailor. 



OHRIFOTfiNCE OF OOD-Tbe. 

OmnSpotency, though it were but to destroy 
us, were justly the object of our dread and 
reverence ; but omnipotency to save deserves 
our moat affectionate esteem. It should raise 
wonder in us when we consider Gon's power 
and goodness In the work of creation ; but 
when we consider the work of redemption, it 
should nuse our wonder to an ecstany- 

Eiekid llapldna [BUItap i^ Darj). 



THE DEITV— TtB. 

Behold 1 Christian, when Uiou art alone, 
that God Is with thee, and in thue, and 
stands by thee^Him, before whom all angels 
veil their faces, at whose presence devils 
tremble, who fills heaven and earth with His 
glory, that Gi>» is with thei!, who is alto- 
gether lovely, the CaiATOB of thy happiness, 
before whom all nations ore as grasshoppers, 
as tbe small duet of the balance, and as a 
drop at the bottom of a bucket ; who by 
His providence mainUioB thy soul in life, 
charges the devil not to drag thw Into hell, 
and commands the "powers of darkness" 
not to molest thee or murder thoa ; takes 



hast. He commands, and thou takeat thy 
rest ; speaks the word, and no danger must 
oomo nigh ; ke-ps thee aa the apple of His 
eye, and bids His angels to carry thaa in 
their hands. This God — this infinite, this 
bountiful, this gracions, this munificent Being, 
is with tlioe and about thee eveiywhere, 
especially when thou art by thyself, ^r then 
there is none with thee but He, and wjlt not 
thuu be coQBcientions in His presence T 

Dr. AiUkang Uamtdc. 

OKHIBCIEirCE OF GOS-Tlie. 

Thou knowoit, Lord, the weariness and 
Of the sad heart that comes to Thee for 



Qe before Thee at Thy gnwiinui word, 
lay them at Thy feet—" Tliou knowest," 

Thoa knowest all the past— how long and 
blindly 
On the dark mountains the Inst wanderer 

ow the Good ShxFHird foIloWEd, and how 

kindly 
He bore it home, upon His shouhjers laid. 



OMNISOIENOE 



OPINIONS 



And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed 

the pain. 
And brought back life and hope and strength 

again. 

Thou knowest all the present — each tempta- 
tion, 
Each toilsome duty, each foreboding fear ; 
All to myself assigned of tribulation, 

Or to belovM ones, than self more dear ! 
All pensive memories as I journey on, 
Longings for vanished smiles and voices 
gone ! 

iThon knowest all the future — gleams of 
gladness, 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast, — 
Hours of sweet fellowship and parting sad- 
ness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last : 
Oh, what could confidence and hope afford 
To tread that path, but this — l^ou knoteett. 
Lord/ 

Jlymnt from the Land of Luther. 
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O Lord ! in me there lieth naught 
But to Thy search revealM lies ; 
For when I sit 
Thou markest it, 
No less than notest when I rise ; 
Yea, closest closet of my thought 
Hath open windows to Thine eyes. 

Thou walkest with me when I walk ; 
When to my bed for rest I go> 
I find Thee there, 
And everywhere ; 
Not youngest thought in me doth grow. 
No, not one word I cast to talk. 
But yet unuttered. Thou dost know. 

To shun Thy notice, leave Thine eye. 
Oh, whither might I take my way ? 
To starry sphere ? 
Thy throne is there. 
To dead men's undelightsome stay ? 
There is thy walk, and there to lie 
UrUcnovm in vain I should essay. 

O sun, whom light nor flight can match, 
Suppose thy lightful, flightful wings 
Thou lend to me, 
And I could flee 
As far as thee the evening brings ; 
Ev'n led to west. He would me catch. 
Nor should I lurk with western things. 

Do thou thy best, O secret night, 
In sable veil to cover me ; 
The sable veil 
Shall vainly fail : 
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With day, unmasked my night shall be ; 
For night is day, and darkness light, 
O Father of all lights, to Thee ! 

Maryt Countem of Pembroke 

(Sitter of Sir PhiUp Sidney). 
ONWARD! 

The mightiest souls of all time hover o'er us. 
Who laboured like gods among men, and 
have gone 
Like great bursts of sim on the dark way 
before us : 
They're with us, still with us, our battle 
fight on ; 
Looking down, victor-browed, from the gloiy- 
crowned hill. 
They beckon and beckon us on, onward 
still; 
And the true heart's aspirings are onward, 
still onward ; 
It turns to the future, as earth tumeth 
sunward. Gerald Mattt^. 

OPINIONS— and Earnest Belief. 

The reason why a great many pec^le seem 
to be always changing their faith is, that 
they never really have any faith. Tbey 
have, indeed, what they call a faith, and are 
often very positive about it. They have 
gathered together a number of opinions and 
fancies, often very ill-considered, which they 
say that they believe, using the deep and 
sacred Word for a very superficial and fiiro- 
lous action of their wilU. They no more have 
a faith than the city vagrant, who sleeps 
upon a different doorstep every night, has a 
home. And yet he does sleep somewhere 
every night ; and so these wanderers tancsng 
the creeds at each given moment are believ- 
ing something, although that something is 
for ever altering. We do not properly be- 
lieve what we only think. A thousand specu- 
lations come into our heads, and our minds 
dwell upon these speculations, which are not, 
therefore, to be put into our creed, however 
plausible they seem. Our creed, our cred»^ 
an3rthing which we call by such a sacred 
name, is not what we have thought, but 
what our Lord has told us. The true creed 
must come down from above, and not out 
from within. Have your opinions always, 
but do not bind yourself to them. Call your 
opinions your creed, and you will diange it 
every week. Make your creed simply and 
broaidly out of the revelations of €k>D, and 
you may keep it to the end. This is the dif- 
ference between the hundreds of long-detailed 
confessions of many differing se^ over- 
loaded with the minute speculations of good 
men, which take in and dismiss their leaders 
like the nightly lodgers of an Eastern cm* 
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vansary, and the short Scriptural creed of 
the Church universal, into which souls come 
seeking rest and strength, and live in it as in 
a home, and go no more out for ever. 

Jiev. Pkillipt Brooks, 
OBDINAKCES—Notliinff without Fftlth. 

Many prew upon Christ in outward ordi- 
nances, but believers touch Him. It is by 
faith that He is touched so as to have virtue 
from Him. {St. Luke viil 45, 46). 

SL Ajnbrote (Buhop of Milan). 
OSTENTATION. 

There Is a patience that cackles. There 
are a great many virtues that are hen-like. 
They are virtues, to be sure ; but everybody 
in the neighbourhood has to know about 
them. JUv. Henry Ward Beecher. 

OUTCAST— The. 

Weary and old, here let me die — 

Here, in this ditch — I care not how. 
** He's drunk ! " the passing crowd may cry ; 

I do not want their pity now. 
'Tis so, save when, with shuddering glance 

And scarce a pause, their sous are thrown. 
Why stop to lop^ the play, the dance ? 

Pass on ! for I can die alone. 

Yes, here to time I yield at last. 

Since hunger can no longer kill. 
I once did hope, when youth was past. 

My age some sheltered nook might fill ; 
But in no refuge was there room. 

So many wretches houseless roam ! 
The streets through life have been my doom ; 

So, after all, I die at home. 



When yoimg, to those who earned their bread 

" Teach me your trade," I used to say. 
" We scarce find work ourselves," they said ; 

*'Go beg, my lad," and turned away. 
Ye rich, who bade me work, nor saw 

How hard I strove, ye gave, 'tis true, 
My crust of bread, my couch of straw : 

I dare not lay my curse on you. 

I might have robbed — I begged instead : 

The greatest theft I can recall. 
Was but the apple o'er my head 

That overhung some guxlen wall. 
Yet want has such an evil look, 

That into gaol I oft was thrown ; 
The only wealth I had they took : 

At least the sunshine was my own. 

What country has the poor man ? None ! 

How shared I in your com and wine ? 
The battles by your soldiers won — 

Your arts, your commerce were not mine. 
Yet, when beneath the strangers' rule 

The pride of France lay crushed and low, 
I wept ! — 'Twas like a thoughtless fool. 

For rich and generous was the foe. 

If we, indeed, mere vermin are, 

'Twere wise to crush us ere we sting ; 
If men, oh ! teach us — wiser far — 

How from our lives some good may spring. 
Worm that I am, had human aid 

Or guidance reached me, even I 
Might here have laboured, loved, and prayed, 

Where now I leave my curse, and die. 

7/. W. Uiggim. 



PARABLES — The, of Our LORD carry in 
themselves a Declaration of His Deity. 

In all of the greater parables which present 
their subject in detail, He Himself, when 
they are interpreted, fills a much higher place 
thain that simply of a Teacher divinely ac- 
credited. They all shadow forth a dispensa- 
tion which in idl its parts stands related to, 
and dependent on, a central figure ; and that 
central Figure in every figure but two, our 
Saviour Himself. He is the Sower of the 
seed, the Owner of the vineyard, the House- 
holder in whose field of wheat the enemy 
intermixed the tares, the Lord of the imfor- 
giving servant, the Nobleman who went 
into a far country and gave out the talents, 
and said, " Occupy till I come ; " lastly, the 
Bridegroom among the virgins, wise and 
foolish. In every one of these our Savioub 
appears in the attitude of kingship — He rules, 
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directs, and furnishes all — He punishes and 
rewards. Every one of these, when the sense 
is fully apprehended, repeats, as it were, or 
anticipates the procession of the Day of 
Palms, and asserts His title to dominion. 
They must be considered, surely, as very 
nearly akin, if they are not more than nearly 
akin, to declarations of His Deity. 

Right Hon, W, £. GladtUme, 

PARABLES— The, of Onr LORD a Condescen- 
sion to Human Infirmity. 

Our Lord frequently discussed the great 
truths of His religion, and of that high sys- 
tem of morals which He came especially to 
establish, in the shape of parables. From 
some apparently accidental expressions in 
the Scriptures, which are in truth rather the 
result of the error of our translation than the 
error of the original, it may seem that our 
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Lord, in addressing Himself to the Jews in 
parables, had for His object to perplex them. 
But in the higher and truer sense of this 
mode of proceeding, our Lord's object was 
clearly to offer them truth in the only shape 
in which they would receive it. When He 
commenced His preaching, all was plain and 
clear ; He spoke to them the great doctrines 
of the Scriptures in the simplest conceiv- 
able language. But He found that at every 
step He took He was impeded by that most 
fatal of all impediments, the wilful and 
determined prejudice against truth; they 
would not listen to Him because He was a 
Galilean, a stranger, and came out of Na- 
zareth; these, with them, were fatal obstacles 
to the reception of the truth in its force and 
in its simplicity. At length our Lord, see- 
ing that they would not receive direct in- 
struction from Him, gave it in the indirect 
but at the same time clear and substan- 
tial form of Divine truth. "This," He 
said, " I speak to them in parables, because 
they will not see though they have eyes, nor 
hear though they have ears ; I give it to 
them in the form to which they are accus- 
tomed in the various narrations and instruc- 
tions of the country; I give it to them in the 
only shape in which they will receive it." 
This, then, instead of a determination to 
perplex and throw difRculties in the way of 
the people, was evidently one portion of His 
gracious condescension to himian infirmity. 
. . . We know not how much of human in- 
firmity was mixed with the determination to 
do Him evil ; our Lord, as He said of " the 
bruised reed and the smoking flax," would 
not quench, even by the dignity of His own 
truth or the majesty of His own justice, the 
first, the feeblest symptoms of repentance in 
the soul of man. Rev. George Croty^ LL.D, 

PARABLES— The, of Onr LORD a True Ex- 
pression of His Love. 

' It is not necessary here to dwell on the 
characteristics of this method of teaching by 
" parables " to show how they win a way 
into the willing soul, how, waiving imme- 
diate and striking effects, they provide the 
means of illumination for the meditative 
mind, as the sense of the allegory gradually 
opens on it. 

One sentence from Him Who lived in the 
bosom of the Father, and Who was filled 
and animated by His Spirit, and yearning 
with tenderness towards us, is a dearer and 
truer expression of GtOd's love than all that 
we can know besides. It cherishes in us a 
more loving faith. It makes prayer more 
an act of vital intercourse with God. It 
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makes us more than children of God. It 
opens within us a holier and diviner life. It 
throws the refining and endearing sanctities 
of heaven round our human affecUons. It 
removes our friendships from the sphere of 
perishable relations, and makes them sacred 
and immortal. Beneath the shelter of God's 
love it brings us into union with Him, and 
fills the atmosphere around with the melo- 
dious harmony of a peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away. 

" ViiUage OUarUngt" 
(American Pulpit of the Day). 
PARDON. 

Pardon is voluntaiy forgetfulness, while ; 
forgetfulness is involuntary pardon. 

P, H, &ahl. I 

PASCHAL LAKB—The True. 

Paschal Lamb, by God appointed, | 

All our sins on Thee were laid ; 
By Almighty love anointed 

Thou hast full atonement made. 
All Thy people are forgiven 

Through the virtue of Thy Blood ; 
Opened is the gate of heaven, 

Peace is made for man with God. 

BakewM. 

PASCHAL LAMR— The, a Type of CHRIST. 

God Himself selects the offering; His 
voice says, " They thaU take to them every 
man a lamb** Thus JESUa is appointed by 
heavenly wisdom to be the One Redeeming 
Sacrifice. "Behold My servant whom I 
uphold ; Mine elect, in whom My soul de- 
lighteth." GoD*8 only-begotten Son is God's 
only appointed Redeemer. He only is called 
to bear His people's sins, for He only can 
sustain such load. He only is sent to make 
atonement, for He only has worthy blood to 
shed. He alone can bring in reconciliation, 
for He only can covenant with God. Reject 
Him, and there remains " no more sacrifice 
for sins." " The lamb mutt be a male of tki 
earliest age.** These are signs of vigour in 
unbroken perfection. Truly, He who is to 
save must be mighty in strength ; for think 
what mighty hindrances oppose ! Whose 
shoulder can sustain the weight of count- 
less sins ? Whose power can trample down 
Satanic spirits ? Whose arm can hold btiick 
the descending arm of Divine wrath? In 
none but Jesus can such sufficiency be 
found. In Him it abounds to the over- 
flowing of Almightiness. The Fathii*s 
voice proclaims, "I have laid help upoa 
One that is mighty." The pledge is given, 
" He shall send them a Saviour and a gresi 
One." The fulfilment is in Jbsub, ** the great 
God and our Saviour." He is the Lamb in 
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all the energy of perfect strength. " The 
lamb was to be without blemith** Jesus was 
the clear mirror of the Father's glory. In 
Him human nature shone in the lustre of 
Divine holiness. In Him was sinlessness 
which could atone for sin. In Him was 
righteousness which satisfied the law. " The 
lamb miut be tet apart for four days.^* Thus 
on earth Jesus, through Uiose days preced- 
ing the Cross, was tested by every judge ; 
and thus universal consent crowned Him 
with the crown of untarnished blameless- 
ness. Even Satan, speaking by blood-guilty 
lips, proclaimed that ** there was no fault in 
Him.'* It mutt be dain **by the tthoU as- 
sembly of the conffreffotion." Not one voice 
was silent when the awful cry went forth, 
"Crucify Him, crucify Him !" Your iniqui- 
ties brought in that death ; that death brings 
in your life. " The blood must be spriniUd 
em the lintel and on the door-potts of each 
dwdlingi" The blood shed must be used. 
It must be openly exhibited as a distin- 
guishing sign. If the destroyer find the 
preserving mark, the foot of vengeance must 
pass over. If there be no shield of blood, 
the arrows of death must do their dreadful 
work. A remedy applied alone can heal. 
" Not one drop stained the floor." The Blood 
of Jesus is the most precious thing in heaven 
and on earth. The Father honours it with 
all heaven's honours. The saints in light 
praise it with all heaven's praises. The 
saints on earth joy in it with all heart's 
raptore. Satan flees before it. Shall god- 
less men treat it with rejecting scorn ? Let 
them beware. On the heart it is a seal of 
life ; beneath the feet it is the stamp of helL 
**Thefleth mutt be roatt with fire." We have 
here the keenest image of the keenest tor- 
ture. But this is a faint image of what 
Jesus verily endured. The God-Man Jesus 
bends beneath a weight of woe. The curse 
of the law exacts its utmost, the flames of 
hell tightly grasp Him. "Each inmate of 
the house must feed upon the lamb" and faith 
takes Christ alone as its own. " A bone of 
it may not be broken" The marvellous ful- 
filment, too, of this conmiand proves Jesus 
of Nazareth to be the true Passover of God. 
'* When the soldiers came to Jesus, and saw 
that He was dead already, they brake not 
His legs." " It must be eaten with bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread." These requirements 
shadow out the combined graces of penitence 
and sincerity. Hope in Christ oxdy dwells 
in a heart ground to powder under the sense 
of sin. Faith has no root in rocky soiL 
They come in sorrow's sackcloth who receive 
Christ's justifying robe. Where is your un- 
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leavened bread? Sin loved, sin cherished, 
sin retained, turns Heaven's food into hell's 
poison. A searching Eye comes in to see 
the guests. Leaven in their hands, leaven 
in their mouths, leaven in their hearts is a 
fatal mark. " It must be eaten in the attitude 
of haste, and with equipment for departure." 
The loins must be girded, the foot must be 
shod, the hands must hold the staff. Here 
is the believer waiting for his summons, 
" Come up hither ! " He is a foolish ser- 
vant who has to seek the key when his 
Lord knocks ; he is a poor advocate who 
has to find a plea when he is called to 
plead. When death comes, have nothing to 
do but just to die. The Spirit is calling 
you to this Gospel -feast. It is His voice: 
" Christ, our Passover, is sacr\ficed for us ; 
therefore let us keep the feast, not with the old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth." May He show us the 
glories of Jesus as the Lamb slain ! May 
He enable us to receive Him as our All ! 

Very Rev. Ilenry Law {Christ is AH). 

PASSION. 

Some passions cannot be regulated, but 
must be entirely cut off. tSeneca. 

He only employs his passion who can 
make no use of his reason. Cicero, 



Our headstrong passions shut the door of 
our souls against Gon. Confucius. 



Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. 

Dr. Robert South, 



Passion, when deep, is still : the glaring eye 
That reads its enemy with glance of fire ; 
The lip that curls and writhes in bitterness ; 
The brow contracted, till its wrinkles hide 
The keen, fixed orbs that bum and flash 

below ; 
The hand firm-clenched and quivering, and 

the foot 
Planted in attitude to spring and dart 
Its vengeance, are the language it employs. 

James Gates PereivaL 



Passion makes the will lord of the reason. 

Shakespeare. 



We ne'er are angels till our passions die. 

Thomas Dekker. 
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Man is a shop of rules, a well-dressed pack, 
Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 
Lose not thyself, nor give thy humours way ; 
GrOD gave them to thee under lock and key. 

George Herbert, 

The passions are the gales of life, and it 
is religion only that can prevent them from 
rising into a tempest. Dr, Iscmc WatU. 

PATIENCE— The Axi£:el of. 

To cheer, to help us, children of the dust, 
More than one angel has our Fatheb 
given ; 

But one alone is faithful to her trust. 

The best, the brightest exile out of heaven. 

Her ways are not the ways of pleasantness, 
Her paths are not the lightsome paths of 

joy; . 

She walks with wron^ that cannot find re- 
dress. 
And dwells in mansions time and death 
destroy. 

She waits until her stem precursor. Care, 
Has lodged on foreheads open as the 
morn. 
To plough his deep, besieging trenches there, 
The signs of struggles which the heart has 
borne. 

But when the first cloud darkens in our sky. 
And face to face with life we stand alone, 

Silent and swift, behold I she draweth nigh, 
And mutely makes our sufferings her own. 

Unto rebellious souls that, mad with fate, 
To question God's eternal Justice dare. 
She points above with looks that whisper, 
" Wait ! 
What seems confusion here, is wisdom 
there." 

Daughter of God ! who walkest with us 
here, 
Who mak'st our every tribulation thine. 
Such light hast thou in earth's dim atmo- 
sphere, 
How must thy seat in Heaven exalted 
shine ! Bayard Taylor, 
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To wear}- hearts, to mourning homes, 
(ioD's meekest angel gently comes ; 
No power has he to banish pain 
Or give us back our lost again ; 
And yet in tenderest love our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 
There's quiet in that angel's glance, 
There's rest in his still countenance ; 
He mocks no grief with idle cheer. 
Nor wounds with words the mourner's ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 
2S6 



He kindly trains ub to endure. 
Angel of Patience ! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life's smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father's Will ! 
O thou who moumest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day. 
He walks with thee, that angel land. 
And gently whispers, " Be resigned ; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well." 

John Greenleaf WkiUkf. 

PATIENCE— CHRIST'S Remedy. 

Seeing we live for this life among so many 
and great perils and dangers, we must \^ 
well assured by GrOD's Word how to bear 
them and how patiently to take them as they 
be sent to us from God. We must abo 
assure ourselves that there is no other remedy 
for Christians in the time of trouble than 
Christ BUmself hath appointed us. In St 
Luke He giveth us this commandment : Ye 
shall possess your lives in patience, saith He. 
In the which words He giveth us both com- 
mandment what to do and also great con- 
solation and comfort in all troubles. He 
showeth also what is to be done and what is 
to be hoped for in troubles ; and when 
troubles happen He biddeth us be patient, 
and in no case violently nor seditiously to 
resist our persecutors, because €rOD liath such 
care and charge of us that He will keep in 
the midst of all troubles the very hurs of 
our head, so that one of them should not fall 
away without the Will and Pleasure of our 
Heavenly Father. Whetl^r the hair, there- 
fore, tarry on the head or fall from the head, 
it is the Will of the Father. And seeing 
He hath such care for the hairs of our head, 
how much more doth He care for our life 
itself ! Wherefore let God's adversaries do 
what they list, whether they take the life or 
take it not, they can do us no hurt, for their 
cruelty hath no further power than GrOD per- 
mitteth them ; and that which cometh unto 
us by the Will of our heavenly Father can 
be no harm, no loss, neither destruction unto 
us, but rather gain, wealth, and felicity. For 
all troubles and adversity that chance to such 
as be of God, by the Will of the heavenly 
Father, can be none other but gain and 
advantage. 

John Hooper {Buhop of Glouc&Ur). 

PATIENCE— its Kindly Work. i 

It is in length of patienoe, endurance, and / 
forbearance, tiiat so much of what b good in 1 
mankind and womankind is shown. ' 

Arthur Ud^ , 
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B a fever which at its height 
nature. Dr. Edward Young. 



s country badly who serves it 
of God's lawn. 

Jean BaptisU MoitiUon, 

i still music of the soul, the 
a summer's Sabbath. 
Norton J D.D. {Every Sunday). 



e reposing. It is unclouded 
<e of glaHs ; the soul which 
x:ified spread out in serenity 
h, and the Lord God, merci- 
Sf smiling over it. 

Dr. James ZTamiUon. 



ace ! is it aught else than a 
ny — the expelling from man's 
kvas causing disturbance there, 
ndering him from chiming in 
of heaven ? 

Archbishop Trench. 

vaa the i^nld billow, 
was the night, 
)oured heavily, 
glittered white ; 
;d the mariners, 
was high ; 
id the God of God, 
ce ! it is I." 

f the mountain wave, 
r thy crest ! 
Euroclydon, 
ou at rest ! 
can never be, 
ness must fly, 
)aith the Light of Light, 
ce ! it is I." 

eliverer. 
Thou to me ; 
rhou my voyaging 
life's sea ; 

hen the storm of death 
1, sweeping by, 
r. Thou Truth of Truth, 
ce ! it is I." 

Uolius {translated by Rev. John 
Mason Neale). 

(US CHRIST. 

) wounded heart, 

e can find no home ; 

e Bridegroom of thy soul, 

Kr Him whisper, " Ck)me ! " 



No falsehood dwells In Him, 

His heart no change hath known ; 

The faith which rests upon His Word 
Makes all His love its own. 

With watchful love He waits 

To welcome to His breast 
Each wanderer, who with weary feet 

Would seek His perfect rest. 

The sighs of Penitence 

He hears, and counts her tears ; 
And when she leans upon His breast 

Forgives the sins of years. 

Tarn then, O soul, and live ! 

In Christ's own Heart find peace ; 
Now let the virtues of His Blood 

Bid all thy conflicts cease. 

/. Poole Balfern. 

PEACE OF GOD— The, not a mere Sal). 
Jeotive Impression. 

The proper and natural e£fect, and, in the 
absence of all disturbing or intercepting 
foroes, the certain and sensible accompani- 
ment of peace (or reconcilement) with GrOD, 
is our own inward peace, a calm and quiet 
temper of mind. And where there is aeon- 
sciousness of earnestly desiring and of having 
sincerely striven after the former, the latter 
may be considered as a sense of its presence. 
In this case I say, and for a soul watchful 
and under the discipline of the Gospel, the 
peace with a man's self may be the medinm 
or organ through which the assurance of his 
peace with God is conveyed. We will not, 
therefore, condemn this mode of speaking, 
though we dare not greatly recommend it. 
. . . The chameleon darkens m the shade 
of him who bends over it to ascertain its 
colours. In like manner, but with yet greater 
caution, ought we to think respecting a tran- 
quil habit of inward life, considered as a 
spiritiud sense, as the medial organ in and by 
which our peace with God, and the lively 
working of His grace on our spirit, are per- 
ceived by us. This peaee vhich we have with 
God in Christ is inviolable ; but because the 
sense and persuasion of it may be interrupted, 
the soul that is truly at peace with God may 
for a time be disquiet^ in itself, through 
weakness of faith or the strength of tempta- 
tion, or the darkness of desertion, losing 
sight of that grace, that love and light of 
God's countenance, on which its tranouillity 
and joy depend. *' Thou didst hide Thy 
face," saith David, *^and I was troubUd." 
But when these eclipses are over, the soul is 
revived with new consolation, as the face of 
the earth is renewed and made to smile with 
the return of the sun in spring; and this 
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PBBSEOnnOH 

ought always lo uphold Christiiuii 
Bftddest times, vis., that tilt ffra/x and lint: of 
God loimnU them depends not oa their teiae, 
Tior upon anything in them, bid I'l tfiU, in iUdJ, 
in-xpaUe pf the nnaliet alteration. 

Leiyhton and Coleridge {Aidi). 
fEBSECimOIT. 

PerseoutioD is that which affixes penalties 



When religioUH aecta ran mad, 

He held, En (rpite of nil hig learning, 

That if a inan'« belief is bad. 

It will not be improved by burning. 

Wiiyihrop MackvioTth Praed. 

Fenecntioii ftppears in muiy shapei ; we 
IiBVe it at home and abroEid ; sometimes it 
adiiroBHta ua with a voice of mildneaa or im- 
perious command ; at others it comes from 
relatives, friends, or suitors. 

Emit Zitamermana. 
lEasEVERAKDB. 

No rmck eo hsnl. bat that a little ware 
Ma^ beat oduiission in a thousand years. 
Alfred Tenni/)on. 

The Christian race is not to be run by so 
many fitEi, but by a constant course and pro- 
gress ; Htill getting ground upon our lusts, 
Etill approaching nearer to the kingdom of 
Leaven. A Christian is not made in a fit, 
neither is the work of grace wrought in a 
passion ; but it is a settled, constant, and 
solemn frame of heart, that briu^ a man to 
Cubist and salvatiuu. 

Bithop Ezdad Uupkint. 
PEHSPICDITY. 



PHTLAHTHEOPY. 

The tme end of uncial as well as of indi- 
viduat life, the promotion of good-will, must 
certainly, however slowly, bring about due 
tolerance and a just equilibrium, however 
(ntiuh the pendulum may be fint mode to 
oscillate by the less mor^ and intelligent of 
the two sections (conservative and prugres- 
aive) which divide civilised communities. 
But the welfare of the nation can no moni 
than the welfare of self be the ultimate 
boundary of our desires and efforts. Our 
conscience plainly tells us that we should, as 
for as we can, labour for the benefit of the 
vhole human family, the members of which 



PHILOSOPHY 1 

ore all alike " persona," all poaSMBed of a.i 
ineffable dignity, all capable of acts compar- 
able with nothing but the activity of the 
CasATOB, capable of bringing forth fmitii 
compared with which the most beautiful or 
awful of merely physical phenonkena unt 
into relative insignificance — capable, that is, 
of moral actioni^^iapable of virtue, whicii I 
all human life, and even all known oi^anio i 
life, has for the Hiial abject of Ita bdog. 

ProfetKir St. George Miml \ 
IThc Gacemment of lifil , 

FHHOSOFHT-Anctent : Ita DnrraltTal Hi' I 

Assuredly if tlie tree which SocTSlH , 
planted and PUto watered is to be judged | 
of by its flowers and fruits, it is the noblert 
of trees. Itut if we Uke the homely test of { 
Bacon, if we judge of the tree by it« fmiti, 
our opinioD of it may perhaps be fen faviHir- | 
able. Ulien we sam ap all the owfol 

what do they amount ? Wo fin^miU 
abundant proofs that some of those who cul- 
tivated it were men of the fint order of 
intellect. We find among their writings in- 
comparable specimens both of dialectiou liul 
rhetorical art. We have no doubt that tbt 



they served to exercise the facnlties of the 
disputanU, for there is no controversy w 
idle that it ma; not be of use in this vsj. | 
But when we look for sometliing mom, for , 
something which adds to the comforts <r I 
alleviates the calamities of the human iter, I 
we are forced to own ourselves disapptnnted. 
We are forced to say with Bacon that tlui : 
celebrated philosophy ended in nothing but | 
clisputatLon. that it waa neither a Tioeysnl i 
nor an olive ground, but an intricate wood 
of briers and thistles, from which those who ' 
tost themselves in it brought back miKj | 
scratches and no food (,Vov. Organ.). 
Loni Maeaiilay 
{Critkal and Iliitorioal Etmyi]- | 

P&nOBOPHT — Ancient ; Iti iDnrest Coil- 
trasted with IhB Certainty of CluU- 
tlaalty. 

When I watch the workings of the andent 
minds, weighed down with the sense of the I 
mystery of life, and giddy with the ct—eiea | 
whirl of matter and mind through infinits 
obscurity, then I feel how safe we u« ! 
Such a man as Lncretiua or Pyrrht^ seef«( 
nothing hut eternal change — motion — heano 
and earth one va«t dreary nll-devonring vor- 
tex, sucking in to destruction all beauty and 
tifu and guudness, and reproducing it, wilh 
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that horriJ change— destroyed consdouaness. 
Buch men as these, to whom the qnivereo 
wemed one overlasting Gend-diuice, tafintte 
in its ilrearineu ;— hero-minds, bowed diiwn 
ivith the terror of helplesuDeu and the 
degradation of Ignorancii j^phintom huild- 
en, ttyiiig in vain t« arrange the everlasting 
cbuM around them : — the>e were the wise irf 
old. And we, by the alchemj oE Gon'a 
SpiniT, can bj prayer eyBtematine the chaoK, 
and walk npon the rolling miat« of infinity 
■> en lolid ground. All is aafe^for tbrongh 
all time, changeless and nnbroken, otends 
the Rock of A"eB. 

Rrr. ClutrUt KioQ^ey {Lift and LftUrt]. 
FHIL080PET— TIM FlAtonlO, Uld ClUlS- 
Uanltir. 
It is worthy of observation bow nearly the 
Scriptural division [of the Aejn m rddgioiii 
frogreu — tie prudential, tht mom/, and (Ae 
ipiritual) coinddea with the Platonic, which, 
runmnicin^ with the prudential, or the hatut 
of act and purpose proceeding from en- 
lightened self-interest, ii#fmf£fl to the mora], 
i.t^ to the puTifginij and nsudad virtuea, 
and seeks its tumiuU in the imitatian of the 
Divine nature. In this lact diviilon, an- 
•weting to that which we have called the 
■piiitual, Plato includes all those inward 
acts and aspirations, waitings and watcbings, 
which have a growth in Godlikeness for their 
immediate purpose, and the onion of the 
human soul with the Supreme Good a< their 
nitimate object. Nor was it altogether 
witbunt grounds, that several of the Fathers 
ventured to believe that Plato bad some dim 
-conception of the necessity of a Divine 
Mediator, whether through some indistinct 
«iAo of the patriarchal faith, or some rays of 
light refracted from the Hebrew prophets 
through a Fhonician medium (to wiiich he 
may possibly have referred in his phrase, 
6ttiT^pi.ioTot tto^liLi the wisdom delivered 
from God), or hy his own sense of the mys- 
terious contradiction in human nature be- 
tween the will and the reaaon, the natural 
appetences and the no teas ioaatu law of 
conscience (Rom. iL 14, 15), we shall in 
■vain attempt to determine. It is not impos- 
■ible that all three may have co-operated in 
partially unveiling these awfnl truths to this 
ptaak from the wreck of Paradise thrown on 
the ■hares of idulatroai Greece, to this 
divine philosopher, 
" Che in qoella schiera andd piii presso al 



S. T. Cda-idgt {Aidi). 



FHILOBOFST— Ancient, a Seeking afler 
OOD. 

Look at the condititin of the Gentile as it 
is set forth to us by St. Paul (Acts iviL 
17, 28). He has a sense of God being some- 
where very near him. — Where can it be? 
He feels in this direction and that. — Is He 
intheskv? Is He in the air! Is He iu 
the world below? May He not be nearer 
Mill ; with us in every circnmstanca of life, 
in the thruea of birth, in tbo work of the 
husbandman, in the work of the physician ? 
May He not be represented in the domestic 
relations of father and mother, of brother 
and sister 7 May He not be seen in the 
judge and the lawgiver, or in the priest who 
tbinbi high thoughts, and offers the blood of 
the ox or the sheep, which is the pledge of 
faith between man and man ? Klust not 
nature apeak of Him ! Miut not beautiful 
and glorious man apeak of Him mote? 
Here is that feeling after Him who is not 
far from every one of us, which the Apostle 
Rpeaks of with such pathos and aoch sym- 
pathy. Here is the confession going up 
from ten thousands of hearts, that in Him 
they live and move and have their being. 
On the hill of Man, in the sight of idol 
temples and idol altars, to a frivdoiis people 
who bad lost the sense to a great degree of 
everything but the outward sign, St. Paul, 
the disciple of Jewish lawgivers and pro- 
phets, waa not afraid to ape^ thus richly of 
the thoughts and aapirations which lay con- 
cealed beneath the wood and the atone, the 
gold and the silver, which he aajd never 
could be ttie likeness of the Godhead. 

And why did he speak so! . . . Why, 
but liecauHe he was certain that he, a Jew, 
to whom had been committed the orocleA of 
God, had a message to deliver concerning 
that God Whom Greeks and all nationa 
were seeking after; because he was sure that 
message was intended to reach them through 
his nation. And why, nut conSning him- 
self to mythology, did he wander into the 



being the offspring of the gods ? Why did 
he use language abnut the living God which 
approached the phraseology of Pantheism, 
and might be readdy turned to its use? 
Why, but because he reci^;niaed the great 
inquiries with which philosophy had occupied 
itself aa genuine, and aa prompted by a 
higher wisdom ttian that which those wbo 
engaged in them possessed or could measure? 
Why, but because he felt how barren 
those inquiries proved, when they assumed 
to satisfy the wants which they expressed. 
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when philosophers pretended to create the 
Being and the Unity which they pursued. 
Why, but because he knew that he could 
declare to Athenians that Aratus was not 
wrong, that they votrt the oflfspring of GrOD, 
and in Whom they were Hit offspring. 

Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A, 
{Lincoln*s Inn Sermons). 

PHT8ICIAN— CHRIST the Only. 

When a patient is given over, and neither 
art nor medicine avails, we are apt to say, 
**He cannot recover without a miracle." 
Such is the heart of man ; its disorder is 
without hope, unless more than ordinary 
means are employed for its cure. Every- 
thing has been tried ; physicians and quacks 
have attended, and have done nothing. 
Quacks are the politicians, the philosophers, 
the supposed sages of the world, who apply 
their palliatives according to the rules of 
their pretended wisdom. But what have 
they done toward the cure of the human 
heart ? Some physicians also came, by whom 
I mean the prophets, real servants of GrOD, 
with excellent remedies, but not sufficiently 
efficacious to re-establish our too much en- 
feebled nature. Philosophy failed in its 
attempt to recover man, nor was even the 
Divine law able to sanctify him. Its pro- 
mises and threatenings were like those phy- 
sicians who rouse nature for a season, and 
who, after having put her in motion, leave 
her fatigued, but are imable to restore her. 
The grace of Jesus Christ was wanted. 
Man is not cured but by a miracle, by the 
working of the Spirit of God, and by His 
supernatural assistance. We must have a 
heavenly physician, and this is Jesus Christ. 

Danid De SuperviUe. 

Let no man look for sanctification before 
he is justified ; that is, let no man be dis- 
couraged from coming to Christ because he 
finds not in himself that godly sorrow for 
sin, that ability to repent, that disposition of 
heart which he desires to have. We must 
first be in Christ before we are new crea- 
tures, and this is a common fault amongst 
us ; we would fain have something before we 
come ; we think GoD*s pardons are not free, 
but we must bring something in our hands. 
You know the proclamation runs thus : 
" Buy without money ; " that is, come without 
any excellency at aU, because we are com- 
manded to come and "take the water of life 
freely." Therefore do not say, "I have a 
sinful disposition and a hard heart, and 
cannot mourn for sin as I should ; therefore 
I will stay till that be done." It is all one 
290 



as if thou shouldst say, " I must go to the 
physician, but I will have my wounds well 
and my disease healed first, and when that is 
done I will go to the physician." What is 
the end of thy going to him but to have thy 
disease healed ? I say it is the same foUy. 
The end of going to Christ is that this veiy 
hardness of thy heart may be taken away, 
and the deadness of thy spirit removed, thit 
thou mayestbe enlivened, quickened, healed; 
that thou mayest hate sin, for He is thy 
physician ; so thou must first be in Christ 
before thou canst be a new creature. 

Rev. John Predim. 

PHTSICIAN— CHRIST our Great. 

At even, ere the sim was set. 

The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay : 

Oh, in what divers pains they met, 
And in what joy they went away. 

Once more 'tis eventide, and we. 

Oppressed with various ills, draw near ; 

What if Thy form we cannot see ? 
We know and feel that Thou art here. 

O Saviour Christ ! our woes dispel, 
For some are sick, and some are sad, 

And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they hjMl 

And some have found the world is vain, 
Yet from the world they break not free ; 

And some have friends who give them puHt 
Yet have not sought a friend in Thee. 

And none, O Lord, have perfect rest, 
For none are wholly free from sin ; 

And they who fain would serve Thee best, 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 

O Saviour Christ ! Thou too art Man ; 

Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried ; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 

The very wounds that shame would hide. 

Thy touch has still its ancient power. 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall ; 

Here, in this solemn evening hour, 
And in Thy mercy, heal us all. 

Rev. Henry Mil. 

FIET7— Engenders Peace and Joy. 

Manners more reserved and harsh, lefl 
complaisant and frank, only serve to give » 
false idea of piety to the people of the worid, 
who are already but too much prejudiced 
against it, and who believe that we cannot 
serve God but by a melancholy and austere 
life. Let us go on our way in the simpliatv 
of our hearts, with the peace and joy that 
are the fruits of the Holt Spirit. 

Fran^ de Salignac de la Motke Fin4o^ 



—is the PrtncIplB of Oriler In the 

I pietj in a principle of onler in the 
beautiful and itrong ucia by wbicb it 
- bome np, uid on which it tunu in 
iy with the Diuxic of tbe Bpherm. It 
the great law of attraction, maintaio- 
: soul'a activity, and keeping the soul 
place, wheeling it in quiet but rapid 
, ud cier keeping it in a mcoaured 
rouod tbe tbrooe of GoD, ita centre 
■an. Btc. Dr. Jolm Stvu'jhloii. 

— Etmpls Euid Sincere. 

from the hand of (lOD her spirit came 
ned, and she hatb ne'er forgotten ' 

e, nor wandered far from thence, 
jiMireth to keep it still the some, 
u ber place o( birth, that she may not 
r white Toiment with an earthly apot. 
ta ahe not her suut so ateadily 
that «he forgets ber ties to earth, 
!r whole thought wouEl almugt leeDi 



lb a gentle courage sho doth strive 
igbt, and word, and feeling so to live 
make earth next heaven ; and her 

doth show it* most eiceeding worth, 
•earing in our frailty her just part, 
th not shrunk from evils o( this life, 
Ih gone calmly forth into the strife, 
1 its sins and Kirrows hatb withstood 
•Aty sttengtb of patient womanhood : 
H 1 love her great soul more than all, 
being bound, like lu, with earthly 
rail, 

Iks H> bright and heaven-like therein — 
■e, too meek, too womanly, to sin. 



ly, I believe, oMtrt that the love oE 
e, tbe follies of fonhion, and the 
igsncc* of dissipation are greater 
I to religion than all the writings 
lelfl. Host of those who love diaii- 
have no time or ta«te tor mental im- 
ent, and therefore all the OKcellent 
itiona nf eminent anthora are of no 
.bem. But, what is much mure to be 
id, it is to bo feared those who have 
id died in the region* of gaiety have 
Felt tbe power of experimental re< 
the Gotpet, prayers, sermons, and 
a books were things that never struck 



them, and they never felt the superior com- 
furts of godliness and the fine seoBitolitiea of 
devotion. i>r. Knox. 

The pleasures nf sense will surfeit and 
not satisfy, but tbe pleaiuna uf religion will 
satisfy and not surfeit. 

Set. Uattiuw Henry. 
FOLITEHE&S. 

If politeness doe* not always spring from 
kindness, gratitude, and equity, ot all events 
it appeare to do so, and makes a man seem 
outwardly what be should be at heart. 

Jtan lie It Bruyiit. 
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No thornier road is there on earth than 
that of biUug poverty — poverty with all its 
temptatiuns and stings. Well, Jehls was 
poor; He did not own aa Son of Man a 
eingle foot of ground. He was an hungered 
and athirtit, and bad nut where to lay His 
head. Before the poor, right on upon this 
path, is tbe Figure 1^ tbo LoHD ; let them but 
feel that He U their LoBD, Bod they ahoU 
no longer be distressed at being the world's 
cait8.otf. Our being a caat-oS of tbe world 
will not much matter if we bo companions 
of tbe Sd> of God. 

Sea. Philip Btnnrll Power, MU. 
[Brcvittia). 
FOWSa— from CHBIBT for OHBIsrs Tork. 

Cubist always gives unto all those whom 
He sends (urtb of His own power for His 
own works ; — spiritual power for spiritual 
work*, the power of God to do the works of 
Gou, Indeed. CheibT gives unto some a 
greater measure of power and to taaie a 
lesser, aocurding as lie intends to use some 
in greater works and difficulties and aoms in 
lesser ; bat still they have of Chhiht's power, 
whether more or less, who are employed by 
CHBtaT, and a little of that power that is 
communicated by CaniHT will enable a man 
to dn great things, far greater than the 
world suspects or imagines. 

Iteu. WSliant DtU. 

POWER— from Above glrdeUi tbe Teik. 
Tbe strength of roan sinks in tbe hour of 

trial; 
But there doth live a power that to the 

battle 
Girdolh the weak. Jaantta BaHlie. 

Perhaps it i* a givater energy of Divine 
power which keeps the Christian from day 
to day, from jeK to jmt, praying, hoping, 



PRAISE 



mnnitig. believing z^ainat all hindrances, 
which maintajtu liim an a livinfr martyr, 
than that which bears him up fur an hour 
in mcrificing bimself at the stake. 

Hxv. Thonuii Cecil. 
FBAIBE. 

Praise a more Divine than prayer ; 

PrajKr points our ready path to heaven ; 

Praise ia already there. 

Rev. Edicard Young. 

PSAIBE— from the Heart is HubIc to OOD. 

Praise ia the sweetest part of Divine wor. 
ship ; it ia mort expressive of the employ- 
ment above, and is frequently a short heaven 
here on earth, God neither needs our ser- 
vices nor our aong^ aa He is all perfection, 
and on everlasting harmony to HimaeU with- 
out the slender nntui that we can rniae ; yet 
through Chkibt Ho is well pleased with our 
imperfect praises. Where He haa given 
His grace, the heart is an inatrument of 
rausio to Him, and He loves to see them 
kept still in tune, though He does not al- 
ways piny Hia own praises upon them. None 
have so much matter for praise as the saints ; 



thev 
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tiozi and the dealings of ProvidcDcQ than 
others; hut above oil, they alone see the 
beauties of rciiemption so a» to teel the 
great benefits ami blessings of it Believers, 
therefore, have the most cause for praising 
God, and the most delight In the sacred 
empioymEnL I}t. Iiaac tTofU. 

PEAISE-CallBd Forth Uy tha HoUnMs ot 
GOD. 
In the Bible, this lite ot priiso is repre- 
sented as bom of a deep consciousness of 
the holiness of GoD, and the child of this 



s is 



I love 



The seraphim worshipped not 
because God was Altnighty, but because 
Ho WM "Holy, holy, holy, Lord Goh 
Almij^hty ; " and as they worshipped they 
covered their faces with their wings. Fur- 
ther, as this praise was excited by the holi- 
ness of God, so it WHB the mark of the per- 
sonal holiness of the angels, for no hving 
spirit can fix itself in adoration of the 
Holiest without becoming more like Him 
whom it contemplates and loves. Here, 
then, we have a revelation o£ the life of 
heaven. Holiness deepening day by day, 
sacred love and awe increasing as the reve- 
lation of holiness advances, and the expres- 
sion of these in ceaseless worship, ceaseless 
prnJAc. And tho worship is not admiration 
uf Gou'b power, but love of God's holiness ; 
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and the pnuse is not singing of psalms and 
music of harps — these are but syrobolical; 
it is the psahn of a life of loving servict, 
the offering of a wbola eternity of self- 
devoted activity to GiOD; it is the mum 
of a soul which, at harmony with God'h life 
of sacrifice, is at harmony also with the inner 
soul of tho universe. 

Jtev. Stopford A. Brodkt, M.A. (ScmoiaX 



be the defigbt of the Christian, and i 
sinners rejoice when they ahoold moum, it 
may be truly said of manj believers thit 
they often mourn when they should rejoioe ; 
and there is an error in Christiana bein^ 
heavy as well as k sioner continually being 
joyfuL Believers, having GflD and Hia gncp, 
are at the fountain-head of all joy ; nhit, 
then, shall they Creeze in the fire and it 
at a feast ! Have they a good conscience 
yet piue and hong down their beads ! Are sU 
their sins forgiven and shall they look gloomv, 
OS if they had guilty consciences T Have tbej 
all the privileges of the sous of Goi> and iJl 
His precious promises, and shall tfaey lool 
dejected and discontented, as if they neither 
enjoyed nor Bipoded any good thing ? Man)' 
ChriBtions are like some who come to forts 
—they lose the enjoyment for want 
stomach and their stomach for want of ao- 
cise. It is a shame for Christjous not ti 
as much joy in GoD as carnal persons do b 
eu'mnson SiAopEal 

FBASE-The Ofbrlngs of. 

The offerings of prMsa and the acting! of 
grotitude \o Gon are not only fraitlnl in 
eveij good work but productive of the grttt 
est satisfaction, somewhat like the fn^rwit 
steams of consecrated incense which, while 
they were agreeable to tho greot Object i^ 
worship, at the some time regaled the pioo 
worshipper. Rcc. Jama Hrnxj- 

PRAISE— True, Beqnlns oni vbola Ktn. 

Let us study real praises. GoD's hlfsisi 
of us is in deed, and so should ours t« <• 
Him. Thanica in words is good, but in d«^ 
is better ; leaves ore good, but fruit is betCi 
and of fruit that which costs us moat True 
praise requires oar whole man — the jadgniort 
to esteem, the memory to treasure up, tlm 
will to resolve, the affections to detigbt, Uk 
tongue to speak of, and tha life to eil*" 
the rich favours of God. 



PRAISB 

PB&I3£B-Oar, tluiiigb nougbC to GOC 
Taaueil by Him. 
Our highest praises to GoD cannot it 
leiut ben^t Him, but His goodness has put 
> value upon tbera. uid HU word coiDiiuuidi 
them. T^ise is therefore the debt uui law 
of nstore, u well u the privilege and plea- 
sure of a Christian ; it is an act in which the 
two ruling facultica of the mind, the under^ 
Btanding and the will, both concur : the 
underetondiag owna the propriety of it, and 
the wilt cheerfully paj'i it. Not onN arc ne 
buund in gratitude to inagnif; the Lobd for 
the continual favours He bestows on us, but 
such is the loveliness of His nature that it is 
hardly posable to think of Him properly 
without praiamg Him. It is the moot dis- 
interested as well a» the most pleasing part 
of Divine worship, and has this distinguishing 
eiecllency, that it unites vrith all intelligent, 
holj beings, angels as well as men, aud not 
only u well adapted fur the Church militant, 
Ixit wQl continue in the highest perfection in 
the Church triumphant. 

Prnncii AUtrbun/ {Buhop of Jtothtiter). 

T uamit — nf Wan, UQltUtlf WltUkBld. 

It is better to merit praise and reward 
tirithDut receiving them, than to have them 
■when we are not worthy of them ; we should 
leave our actions to spak for us. 

C%emlitr Bayard, 



it passes, and all to flow more largely into 
the boeom at last. When Goi>'s plans ripen 
slowly it is that the fruit may be the richer 
and mellower. Hence it is that the royal 
munifioence of His bounty knows no limits 
at lost. " He i$ aAU to do excreding abun^ 
dantli/ oJot* ail that ictaiior lAisk." 
Jaaa IfCoA. LL.D. 
{Method of the IHvint Ootemmmt). 
PBATZE— and Attainment. 

Our HeaM-nty Maater is not as the slothful, 
''■''■' " thought Him, "a hard 



In the very moment when thou prayest, a 
treasure is lud up for thee in heaven. 

. Spkrera Syria. 

Fnjer is as ancient as the promises of 
God and the wants of moo. 

liev. RtAert Bca/d, D.D. 

Prayer roquires heart rather than tongue, 
ngbing rather than words, faith rather than 
reason. Fatquier ^utiutL 

F&ATSS— Ita Answer; a. Bailgloiu ne. 

The tie that connects the prayer and its 
answer is a religions tie, and we are thns 
reminded that it is only when the prayer is 
spiritual that it can be expected to bring 
Vfith it the anticipated blessings. Nor should 
it be overiooked that Gon does not only 
answer prayer, but con answer it with such 
an opportuneness of time, place, and mode, 
that when the blessing comes it is as if it 
bod dropped immediately from heaven. Gon 
Bometimes delays the answer that it may be 
the more ben^cent when it comes. The 
Btresm is made to turn and wind that it may 
receive contributions from evoiy vaUey which 
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also helps ng to do. Our Saviovb, who 
knows iwiereof we ore made, sends ua on 
vain errands, sets us upon no unprofitablo 
tasks. Whatever He makes an object of 
prayer is also, for tfiat reri) rraion, an object 
of attainment : and He it is who hath taught 
and commanded us when we pray to say, 
"Thy will be done on earth as it is m 
heaven." Dora GrttavtSl 

{Cmxaaitt of L^t and Peaa). 

PHATER-IU Catholldtr. 

Learn to entnine with your prayers the 

lall cores, the trifling sorrows, the little 

ants of daily life. Whatever affects yoi 

■ it a changed look, an altered tone, an 

kind word, a wrong, a wound, a demand you 

ot meet, a change you cannot notice, a 

w you caunot disclone — turn it into 

prayer and send it up to God. Disclosures 

you may not make to man you can make to 

the Lobd. Man may be too little for your 

great matten ; God is not too great for your 

'1 ones. Only give yourself to prayer, 

ever be the occasion that calls for it. 

Ret. Odaiiui WiTuHtne, 
FBATER— mnit be In Faith. 

It is the duty of all to use words in prayer; 
It OS prayer is the effect of regoiie ration, 
and every grace of the Spirit is generaUy ex- 
ercised in it, nonu but believers in the strict 
sense of the word pray, and even they do not 
always pray in /ailA ; for only when they have 
tptcial eye to Christ's merits and a single 
re to God's glory in what they ask, can 
ley be said to pray in faith and in the HoLT 
Ghost. Ret. Hugh Forma: 



red in kind or in value. 
Timothy llaU {Biiliop of Oxford). 

PEAYER— Pom Things not In HsaTen. 

IjOBD 1 who art merciful as well as just. 
Incline Thine car to me, a child of dust 



PRAYER 



PRAYER 



Not what I would, O Lord ! I offer Thee, 

Alas ! but what I can. 
Father Almighty ! who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heaven, for Thou art 

there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in Thy treasury, 
I lay before Thee, Lord, with this petition : 
My nothingness, my wants. 
My sins, and my contrition. 

Dr. Jiobert Southey, 

PRATER— The Hearer of. 

Tell him that his very longing is itself an 

answering cry, 
That his prayer, " Come, gracious Allah ! " is 

my answer, " Here am I ! " 
Every inmost aspiration is God's angel un- 

defiled. 
And in every " O my Father ! " slumbers 

deep, " Here, my child ! " 

Dacheladtddin {from the Oriental). 



All places are the temple of God, for 'tis 
the mind which prays to God. 

Menander, 



L 



We all believe that there is a GrOD, and 
that the Holy Bible is the Word of God ; 
but mark, I pray you, the inevitable truth 
respecting prayer which this twin belief com- 
pels. These words, "Thou that hearest 
prayer" are a compendious synonyme for 
God, in fact, only a periphrasis or other name 
for Jehovah. It is the essence of the nature 
of God that He is a prayer-hearer. If God 
cease to hear prayer, it logically implies that 
God ceases to be God. But are we prepared 
for the other hemisphere of this correlative 
truth ? For you see it is what is termed a 
correlative truth ; that is, it cannot be true 
without another implied truth latent in itself 
being true also, completing the fuU-orbed 
idea. What is that truth? That if the 
Creator, by the very essence of His nature, 
must be a prayer-hearer, the creature, by the 
very essence of his nature, must be a prayer- 
offerer ; for how can God hear if neither 
angel nor man pray? What a tremendous 
conclusion is awakened and hurled upon the 
startled conscience, out of the depths of the 
eternal laws which bind man to God ! If GrOD 
be not GrOD if He hear not prayer, man is not 
even hnman if he be not a man of prayer. 
We can now understand why Christ restores 
to us our himianity in making us " partakers 
of the Divine nature," and why of newly 
converted Saul it was said, "Behold, he 

Erayeth ! " But if God be by His essence a 
earer of prayer, and man by his very nature 
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a pray-er of prayer, how say some among us 
that there is no such law amongst GrOD^s laws 
or power amongst the forces as prayer ? Yea, 
and we are found false witnesses of God— 
from Abel to Jesus, and from Pentecost 
until now — for we have for near six thousand 
years testified of Him that He "beareth 
prayer," which He heareth not if there be no 
such power or law in the design and nature 
of things as prayer. If such science is right 
we all must be wrong, the Bible a forgery, 
and Christianity a fable ; but if such scienoe 
is only " philosophy, falsely so called," and 
prayer is as substantive a power, in its own 
kingdom, as electricity in its own, then their 
theory not only denies to its apostles the title 
of Christians, but saps the vexy foundation 
of their claim to be men. 

JRev, W. B, Critkner, MJ. 

PRATER— 18 IntercovrBe with GOD. 

Prayer, if I may speak so boldly, is inter- 
course with God. Even if we do but lisp^ 
even though we silently address God without 
opening our lips, yet we cry to Him in the 
inmost recesses of the heart ; for GrOD always 
listens to the sincere direction of the heart to 
Him. Clement of Alexandria, 



Prayer is the great duty and the greatest 
privilege of a Christian. 'Tis his interoourse 
with God, his sanctuary in trouble, his 
remedy for sins, his cure of griefs. Prayer 
is the ascent of the mind to God, a petition- 
ing for such things as we need for our sup- 
port ; it is an abstract or siunmaiy of 
Christian religion and Divine worship, con- 
fessing GtOd's power and mercy. It cele- 
brates His attributes, confesseth His glory, 
reveres His person, implores Hb aid, and 
gives thanks for His blessings. ^Tis an act 
of charity, for it prays for others ; 'tis an act 
of repentance when it confesseth, and b^* 
geth pardon for our sins, and exercises our 
grace according to the design of the man 
and the manner of the prayer. In praying, 
we imitate the angels and beatified spirit^ 
for by it we ascend to God in spirit, and 
speak to Him even when the tongue is stiff- 
ened ; with the approachings of death, prayer 
can dwell in the heart, by the eye, by a 
thought or groan. Prayer, of all actions of 
religion, is the last alive, and it serves God 
without circumstances, and exercises material 
to the last breath. 

Lady Francii Frdcet Norie^ 

PRATER-tlie Ladder by which the Soul 
Ascends to Heaven. 

It is remarkable that the question ^ 
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eveij Oriental, of everj Eastern pereon, 
the moioent he b«ins to apeak about reli- 
gion, is " Teach qb how to pray." The very 
DameB employed by E>^t<ni oatione to ei- 
pren the idea of prayer are remarkable. 
" Tepkiti," »•?» the Jew, which means " the 
itammering li the helpless child." " 5oini," 
aya ^ie jGablan, which means "the buist- 
iog fortb of a boiUng heart. "A'nnatu," 
Bja the Persian, wbii£ mcaiu "the soul in 
conieise with (iOD." And there is > i 
remarkable word in Chaldean, whieh m 
- — a ladder upon which the loul naccotl 
God, I will never forget that holy and 
enlightened man, the Arohbinhop of the 
Jacobites in Nineveh. He said, " Prarer 
is a golden chain which is let down by UOD 
from heaven, upon which the soul of man is 
diawn up to Goo." This was his definition 
of prayer. Rtti. Joteph WUf. 



For earthly blessings, moderate be thy prayer 
And nualififd ; for light, for strength, for 

grace, 
Unbounded thy petition. Hannah More. 

?RATEB~?eac9 and Joy In. 

My Gob ! is any hour so sweet, 

'From blush of mom to evening star, 
As that which caitis roe to Thy feet,— 
The hoop of prayer 1 

Blest be that tranquil hour of mom, 
And blest that hour of solemn eve. 
When, on the wings of prayer upborne, 
The world I leave. 

For then a dayspring shinee on me, 

Brighter thim mom's etberealglow. 
And richer dews de»tend from T^ee 
Thau earth can know. 

Then is my strength by Thee renewed. 
Then are my sins by Thee forgiven. 
Then doet Thou cheer my solitude 

With hopes of heaven. 

Words cannot tell what sweet relief 



Hushed Is each doubt, gone ever; fear. 

My spirit seems in heaven to stay ; 
And e'en the penitential tear 

Is wiped away 1 

CktaiMt EOiatt. 
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F&ATEB-la FlMdlng with Daltr. 

What vond'roUB grace ! who knous 

A creature, dust and ashes, speaks with 

Goii; 
Te!ls all his woes, enumerates his wanl^ 
Yea, pleads with Deity, and gains relief. 
Tis prayer, yes, 'tis effectual, fervent prayer 
Pots dignity on worms, proves life divine, 
Makes demons tremble, breaks the darkest 

And, with a princely power, previuls with 

God. 
And shall this privilege become a task T 
My God forbid ! pour out thy Sfi eit'b grace. 
Draw me by love, and teach me how to 

pray. 
Yea, let Thy holy unction from above, 
Beg«t, extend, maintain my intercourse, 
With Father, Son, and Spikit, Israel's God, 
aehanged tor praise. 
Rn. Prtbeadary Inns. 

FRA7EB— OOD Beqolrei. 

Ai God knows all things, it is not in 
order that He may be infoniied of our wanW 
that He has appointed prayer, nor is it to 
dispOFe and incline Him to show mercy, 
bemuse God in Chbibt Jesus is self-moved 
In H i' love to His people to do this, but 
there are th-ee principal reasons why God 
requires prayer in order to the bcstowmen' 
of menies on men. First, Thereby to « 
knowledge our dependence on Him ; for a« 
God has made all things fur His gloiy, so 
He will be glorified and ackDOwledged by 
His people especially, and it is Gt He should 
require this of those who would be the sub- 
jects of His mercy. Second, To exercise and 
strengthen the Christian's graces. Prayer 
tends to strengthen faith, to increase love, 
humility, and patience, to invigorate hope, 
and benefit all t^ graces of the Sfibit in 
the real believer ; and the more he prays in 
faith, the more all these grace* grow. And 
thirdly, God requires prayer to make nl 
more sensible of the value of the merde* 
we seek. If we were to have favours with* 
out asking for them, such is our depravity 
that we iSiould think too lightly of them ; 
but by being made to wait for them, and 
kept by faith in expectation of receiving 
them, when they come they are generally 
better received. Hereby is excited a muss 
of our need of the mercies we pray for, and 
the mind is better prepared to prize them 
when received, and to rejoice and be thank- 
ful for them when bestowed. Thus we have 
the ([reatest reason to bless the LooD that 
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He has made prayer a duty, and we should 
pray that it may be made our delight. 

President Edvoards. 

PRATERS — Onr, tbe Shadow of GOD'S 

Mercy. 

When the sunlight of God's mercy rises 
upon our necessities, it casts the shadow of 
prayer far down upon the plain ; or, to use 
another illustration, when God piles up a 
hill of mercies, He Himself shines behind 
them, and He casts on our spirits the shadow 
of prayer ; so that we may rest certain, if 
we are fervent in prayer, that a blessing is 
very near, for our prayers are the shadows of 
mercy. C, II, Spurgeon, 

PRATER— Solemnity of. 

We utter our little thought to the ever- 
lastii\g thought — our poor cry to the Sus- 
tainer of the worlds. To feel this is pro- 
foundly difficult. We are such slaves to the 
visible and the apparent. We don't realise 
that we are actually now in the presence- 
chamber of God. Many of our prayers are 
uttered from a formal sense of duty or the 
force of habit to some Being — we scarcely 
dare ask Who ; they rise not from the depths 
of the heart, but from the outward machinery 
of habitual impulse that carries on so much 
of the unconscious action of our lives. 
Many of them are the offspring of moments 
of excited emotion, transient flashes of fire 
that light up the spirit's atmosphere with 
passing brilliancy and then suddenly expire. 
Such prayers are often hard, convulsive, 
frantic in their vehemence, but with all their 
tumult they are but movements on the sur- 
face, not outbursts from the deep, silent, 
secret waters of the soul. Hence, in such 
prayers we grasp not the mighty fact of the 
Eternal Presence, and plead not with resist- 
less energy the truth of the eternal promise ; 
we do not, to use the words of Isaiah, " take 
hold on God" But when, touched by the 
Divine Spirit, we rouse all the powers of our 
being to realise the Divine Presence as an 
overwhelming reality — not a cold faith in 
the mere existence of the Deity, but the con- 
viction that He is the sublime reality before 
which all visible things are shadows, — that 
He is a Presence nearer to us than friend or 
brother — a Presence in actual contact with 
our spirits : then it is we feel the solemnity 
of asking. We are prone to think of GrOD 
as enthroned in the far-off immensities of 
heaven, hence the little cares of life and the 
fascinations of the visible crowd, oust our 
perception of Him, and we are not roused 
into intense devotion. But if we once 
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realise that there is no place where He is 
not ; that everything is vital with His living 
energy ; that He is as much in what we call 
small things as great, — in the homes of men 
as in the depths of space ; as much in the 
dewdrop as in the lightning flash, in the 
seashell, with its marvellous beauty, as in 
the stars in their mighty march ; that He is 
close to us, " compassing us behind and be- 
fore ; " and if, taking one step further, we 
realise that by His Spirit He is specially 
nearer the praying soul — that the Divine 
breath is quickening the prayer, while the 
great Spirit waits to catch the voice; that 
prayer is the cry of His child, and that the 
Father, amid His universe, listens to its 
call : I say, if this be felt, must we not feel 
the solemnity of asking? Is it possible, 
then, to pray mechanically or formally? 
Then the deeper meaning of prayer becomes 
unveiled, and under its gloxy we truly pnj, 
for ** the Spirit hdpeth owr ir^firmities.'* 

Rev. E. L. Hall, BJL, 
{Serm/onM Preached at King's Lifnn). 

It is a deep and difficult thing to conceive 
properly of God in our thoughts of Him, 
but especially in our addresses to Him. Thus 
much we know, that as it is revealed He is a 
Spirit, we should banish from our minds 
every idea of His having any form or shape 
whatever, and only think of Him as an in- 
finitely glorious and imlimited Being; our 
heart should adore a spiritual majesty which 
it cannot comprehend, and, as it were, lose 
itself in His infinitude; we must believe 
Him great without quantity, omnipresent 
without place, everlasting without time, and 
containing all things without extent; and 
when our thoughts are come to the highest, 
let us stop, wonder, and adore. 

Bishop Joseph Hal 

PRATER— ought to 1)e the very Soul of the 

Priesthood. 

Prayer is the ornament of the priesthood* 
the most essential duty of a minister, the 
soul of all his functions. Without prayer he 
is no longer of any use in the minisUyi ^ 
any service to Christians. He plants, but 
GrOD does not give the increase ; he preaches, 
but his words are as sounding brass; he 
recites the praises of the Lord, but his heart 
does not join in them, and he honours God 
but with his lips. In one word, without 
prayer a minister is without soul and with- 
out life, all whose labours in the vineyard of 
the Lord are but like the mechanical move- 
ments of an inanimate machine. It is, then, 
prayer alone which constitutes the strength 



FRA.TER 

I lUcccH of his diOvrcnt wrvicoi ; nnd be 
Ks to be kcceptAble to Gol> or luerul to 
a aa soon u he ceaaca to pray. In prayer 
coniUts all hi* coiuoUtion; and hii fanc- 
tioiu become to him ]ik« the joke of a, hire- 
linE—lilce hard, burdenBome, and painful 
taski, if prayer neither alleviates their bur- 
den, aolacea their pains, nor conNolea him for 
the littlu BUCceH attending thfin. 

J«an BopliA MtaiSlon. 
TZAYSR—it epMUsg to OOD. 

Prayer la not tbe aynonym of petition. 
Petitioii itBolf in not chiefly of earth. Pmyer 
it (peaking to God, whataoever be the voiw. 
the language, the aabject of discourse. It 
may be conffusion, it may be adoration, it 
may be thankagiving, it may be petition. If 
It be petition, it may be entreaty, it may bu 
deprecation, it may be interceHioD, it may 
be for tbe lifo, it may be for the wiuL Who 
pretended that a ■ndden, disjointed, isolated 
reqaert, uttered once in a way, apart from 
the (pint and from the life'* tone, tenor, and 
' kbit, had any promise, any funtent hint of 
3 aniwer! Prayer i« the Bout'a language 
la the ear of a God known to be present. 
man may pray who auks nothing, who 
"dwelU in tbe aecret phtce tj the 
2SoA High," silent petition, ctmnting it 
enough to abide under the shadow of tbe 
Almighty, tbe All-loving. Tbe reality of 
fmyer ia the meeting of the two spirits, the 

unto coDFeree, unto interchange (with rever- 
enoi be it spoken) of thought and speech, 
of life and lure. Where this is, prayer is ; 

Dgh nothing bs aaked and nothing be 
Biven uve that ineffable grace of the Divine 
I'feseiuc (ram which the earthly countenanoe 

lea, and men take knowledge of tbe man 
that be has lieen with Jesub. Then, in due 

ion, then, in God's time, the tnuisference 
will be ea«y and n»turaJ, from thn walking 
vith God here to the aeeing His face here- 
after. 

Ver;! JUt. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. [The Yimng 
Life EquipjAny iUdf far God't Soiiia). 
FBA7EB— Ua Bplrlt OL 

It is the spirit that prompts, not tbe lan- 
guage that embodies, to which the Holy One 
L^ves heed. BiiAvp WiOiavt KttigH of Bath. 



Leave not off playing to Gop, for cither 
praying will make thee leave off sinning, or 
continuing in sin will make thee desist iioto 
praying. Bte. A tidrcK Pviler. 
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FS£ACHES — TODT Helper Tor CHKIST8 

sttkB. 

We shall never be reanonable about preach- 
ing until we hare got some notion of wliat 
preaching ought to be ; and we shall never 
get a correct notion of that until we ha — 
made np oar minds what the clergynu 
really is, and what ought to be expected 
from him an a religious teacher. I wish 
we all held reasonable viewa of tbe 
Christian ministry. I wiab we under- 
etood its noble mission, and apprehended it 
in its height and depth and length and 
breadth. Above all, I wish wb could know 
the full meaning of those words of St. Paul 
when he tells us tliaC in Ilia ministerial capa- 
city he does not want to have dominion over 
our faith, be does not want to be a pope, or 
to impoee hii scheme of theology upon us ; 
be wants to give na a good practical scheme 
of theology, and will do it if he can ; but be 
wants above all to commend himaelf in hia 
teaching to men's consciences in the sight of 
God, that so be may be " a helper of their 
joy," aa a mii^ater of Chkibt ; as your ser- 
vant for Chbist's sake be longs to help yon 
on, to enlighten your mind, to rouse your 
courage, to give you sound, eameat grounda 
of action, which we are !n the habit of call- 
ing Christliui action, because the beat and 
power of it flows from Cbbist to the heart of 
man. So, my brethren, the Christian minis- 
ter ia nottung it be ia not a helper of your 
joy, for by bith ye stand. 

Ike. H. R. Hamii. M.A. 
[Thoui/hli for tlu Timet). 



The preaching of a minister of CHHlar 
should be simple, affectionate, and grave ; 
hia matter aolid, his method clear, his eipres- 
sioni chasto and select, neither soaring to a 
false sublime nor sinking to a mean famili- 
arity. He should apeak so plainly that the 
most ignorant may understand ; so aerionsly 
that the most careless may feel ; to rationally 
that tbe most fastidious may have no room 
to cavil, and yet so spiritually that the mod 
piooa may be provid«l with the bread of life. 
. . . Nor be it deemed enthusiasm to say. 
that fervent prayer will nuke a more im- 
press ve preacher than alt the rules of rhetoric, 
and that he who speaks what he doth know, 
and tettifiea what he doth feel, aa in the pre- 
Hence of hia gracioaa Goo, will win more 
aoula to heaven than if be wielded at will tbe 
eloquence of men and angels. 

Bithep John JM of Limeridi. 
PBS&CHBBS— Ignoruit 

We know how great an abmrdity our 
Saviodb accounted it for the l>lind to lead 
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the blind, and to put him thM cannot bo 

vatch. NothiDg more e:ipoBeB to contempt 
Lhan jgnor&nce. When SaiDson^a eyes 
out, of a public magistrate he was made t, 
pubtic sport AniJ whea Eli was blind, we 
Wow how ill be guverned his gone, and how 
thpy governed the Church under him. But 
mow the blindness of the uudentonding ia 
greater and more Kandaloua, especially in 
auch a seeiDg age as ours, in which the very 
knowledge o£ furmer times passes but for 
ignorance in a better dress ; an age that 
ffies at all leamjog, and inquires into e 
thing, bat especially into faulta and defects- 
Ignorance, indeed, so for as it may be re- 
solved into natural inability, is, as to men nt 
least, inculpable, and consequently not the 
object of scorn, but pity ; but in a, governor 
it cannot be without the oonjnnction of the 
highest impudence, for who bid euoh a 
•spire to teach and to govern ? A blind 
man sitting in the chimney -comer is panic 
able enough, but sitting at the helm he ia 
intolerable. If men will be ignorant on ' 

erabe, let them be so in private and t 

themtielvra, and not set their defects in 
high place, to moke them visible and cot 
BpicuouB. If owls will not be hooted at, k 
them keep close within the tree, and not 

C:h upon the upper boughs. Solomon 
t his temple with the tallest cedars, and 
surely whun <jOD refused the defective ond 
the maimed for sacrifice, we cannot think 
that He Tet^uires them for the prieethood. 
When learning, abilities, and what is exccl- 
' '. in the world forsake the Churrih, 
may easily foretell its ruin without the gift 
of propheny. And when ignorance succeeds 
' n the place of learning, weakness in the 
DOm of judgment, wa may be »are that 
eresy and confusion will quickly come in 
be room of religion. JJr. Rubni Soalh. 



o worthy a port of Divine service wo 
should greatly wrong if wo did not esteem 
preaching as the blessed ordinance of God ; 

nons OS keys to the kingdom of heaven, 

wings to the soul, aa spurs to the good 
affectioos of man — unto the somid and 
healthy m food, an physic unto diseased 
minds. liidiard IToBlvr 

[Eaiaiaaidd FUity). 
fREACHIKa-Blionld be of CHSIBT. 

To preoch the Goapel properly ia so to 
handle every subject of diacourse, as to keep 
Christ continually in the view of the bearers. 
Dr. Joka Omen. 
39S 
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My brethren, I bog you will rise np with 
me against mora) preaching. We have long 
been attempting the reformation of the 
nation by diecoursea of this kind. With 
what success! None at all On the con- 
trary, IK luttf datfrou^y prrachrd the ptt^tU 
tula daanriffhl injiddity. We must diange 
our voice. We must preach Cheist and 
Him orucified. Nothing but the Go^iel is, | 
nothing besidea will be /ound to be, "the 
power of God unto salvation." Let me, 
therefore, again and again request, may I 
not add, let rae charge you to preach Jkpi, 
and salvation through His name. 

Jiev. George LatinglBn, (fiuAop of Eola), 

PKEACHIKQ— Ol CHRIST. 

In its manner and style our LoBD's jnal 
ing was eminently adapted to a, popular am 
toty. Not recondite and alKitmct, it n 
simple, practical, and abounding with met 
phor and illustration. The majesty of bii 
thoughts often stands in striking cmtmt 
with the simplicity of His language. Tlie 
frequent brevity of His sentences, and their 
apparent independence oftentimes of acli 
other, show at once the marvellous stems of 
His knowledge, and His skill in giving it 
condenszktion and point. The parabolic strle 
of BO many of His discoumes served le 
quicken ottention, to eidte curiosity, ami 
to fasten the moral securely in the mind. 
It was b^ort He commenced His expoi 
of the passage which Ho read from tbe pro- 
phet Isaiah at Nazareth, that the eyes of all 
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upon Him. There must have been s 
thing pre-eminently engaging snd attractin 
in His veiy manner, which thus anticipated 
the approving judgment afterwards po- 
nounced upon His discourse, when "all bare 
Him witness, and wondered at the gradon 
ipords which proceeded out of His mouth." 
Jtn. Edaard Keant, D.D. 

The Sermon 00 the Moont is as remark- 
able for what it implies as for what it 
presses- Underneath the whole of it t 
is a great foundation of law and logic. If 
you dig down to the base of any one of these 
precepts, you come to a common sens 
~ DturalnesB. a direct ptsctical essence, which 
tells you there is nothing artificial about it, 
nothing that is conjectural or ptoblemotiei 
but the whole of it a perfect counterpart to 
life OS we find it— a soroetbing we wont in 
Dur everyday existence — a siimething reapon- 
- whole being, mortal and immortaL 
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le of them. There is not 



Tbere ia mi infinite ioterval 
uid all other men. Pnul ia gnuid, and there 
]■ in him the smack of the KhooU at Jerusa- 
lem. He ia humui, and hi« model i» srtifi- 
ciaL 3o it ia with all other men. From 
tbem we gather eitracta for dtxlamatioa. 
But wo can declaim nothing from Chsist. 
£vGiy uttentnce of Hia ia a thought. It 
goes down into the aonL It tells jou aome- 
thii^ and aiks you lomethii^. Thu thinker 
cannot trifie with it, and the triflcr cannot 
abroach it- It admita of no diacueriion ex- 
cept M light and science admit of discUBaion 
— ilieca«8iOD to leam about it, to find out all 
there ia in iL . . . The whole aphere of 
Chriht ia in the easential and eternal. It ia 
Life giving life. Sen. Oclariut Perinekicf. 

PREACHIHa— CoDUDan Bmim In. 

There ia one prerequiaite to pulpt effi- 
ciency. I mean that quality vhich we call 
amnion wiw. Alaa I how many preachera, 
otherwise admirably equipped, have failed 
for bkck of that. And yet it ia difficolt to 
gi>e a definition of it. We may deecribe it 
aa an intuitive perception of the fitness uf 
tilings, so that he who is endowed with it 
will always do that which ia appropriate to 
the circnmstance*. It is diSerent from cau- 
tion, or what in generally known aa prudence, 
iiuumuch as that is the result of calculation, 
while common aense ia rather an immediate 
perception. , . . The breach of it may not 
be precisely au immorality, but it is an inde- 
corum. He who lacks Uiis quality haa no 
ngbt to be a minister, for he turns the moat 
•acred things into a Uiighing-atock, and 
make! a burleaqae of the office itself. Do 
Dot aet youraelvea to afaock the feelings of 
3'ouc bearers by your wanton defiance of all 
their preposseMiona, or, if you will, their 
prejudicei. Become all things to all tnen, 
that you mav by all means save some. 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. {The Mialitry of the 
Word.). 

TSEACHOra— bom B. Fun Mind. 

The dinccurso is good, but attenuated ; 
the preacher has a clue of thruad of cold in 
his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after 
ell ; but give me the man who will throw 
the elne to me at once, and let me unwind 
it, and then show in hia bond another ready 
to follow. Rev. John Foder. 

TSEACHINO— Htnatory Style of. 

Do not wear out the effect of the terror of 
God'b wrath by freqaent teeoursa to the 
' style of [oeachiiigi Lovu will draw 
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when fear will not drive. We mnsl show 
faithfuUy that there is a hell as well aa a 
heaven, bat the power of the Gospel lies in 
its hopes and in ita love. When you do 
apeak of the terrors of Divine wrath, let it 
be so that men may see how much they have 
awed you, how you shrink from proclaimin - 
them withoot adding motives of love t 
diminish their scathing power. A modem 
preacher, about to quote God'b sentence on 
the judgment-day against the wicked, stops 
short, and Eaya, " Depart and flee for your 
life I — it ia not too late." A French preacher, 
bidding farewell to his congregation after a 
long ministry in an evil time, deplore* tlio 
growth of infidelity and the corruptions of 
life which he has been predicting with wam- 
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lost — leligioD, morals, the 
only regarded my prophecies as the exaggera- 
tion of an extravagant 2eal, and even I did 
not count on their being accomplished m 
early. . . . What then remains for us to pre- 
dict as we descend at last from the moun- 
tain! We speak it even with groans . . 
the vengeance of GoD. Dearest brethren, 
what a beriUge wo leave you 1 Oh, that we 
could turn it away by any vows and prayers 
of ours I " For another and more forcible 
example, I would fain make myself indebted 
to F^i^lon. It is from a sermon on the 
propagation of the Gospel, preached when ho 
WHS rally thirty-four years old. After sur- 
veying the progreKs of Christianity in the 
world, he returns to regard that which calls 
itself Christianity in France in the year 
1685, when he is preaching. Things wets 
not much better with ut at that moat shame- 
ful time of our histoty. "Cowardly and 
unworthy Christiana I through you Chris- 
tianity ia misunderstood and despLised ; 
through you the name of God ia blasphemed 
among the Gentiles ; you arc a mere stone 
of stumbling at the gate of the bouae of 
God, to trip up thone who come to seek 
jESoa Chbibt. . . . Fashion has become the 
tyraniucal law to which alt others are sacri- 
ficed. Tho hurt duty is that of paying one's 
debts. Preachers dare no longer plead for 
the poor in presence of a throng of creditors 
whose clamorous demands reach the very 
aky. ThoB justice puts charity to silence, 
and justice herself ia refused a bsaring. . . . 
Daily one invents new neceaaities to sanction 
passions the most otjious. That which forty 
years ago would have been a ecandoloiia 
ostentation in those of the highest position, 
haa become seemly and suitable even for the 
middle claas. Detestable refinement of the 
present day 1 Misery and luiui^ increase 
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with equal steps ; men are profuse of their 
own wealth, and they covet that of others. 
Is this Christianity ? Let us depart at once 
into some other land, where we shall be no 
longer obliged to behold such disciples of 
Jesus Christ. O Christian faith, avenge 
thyself. lieave an eternal night upon the 
face of this earth, covered with a deluge of 
iniquities. Great GrOD ! what do I see ? 
where do we stand ? The day of ruin ap- 
proaches. The last days hasten on. What 
shall I say to Thee, O Lord ? — Remember 
our misery and Thy great mercy." You can 
imagine how an audience, already taken cap- 
tive by the powerful eloquence of the early 
part of the discourse, bent under the pitiless 
storm of this rebuke ; how it became neces- 
sary, so to speak, to send some words of hope 
down into the depths of that humiliation ! 
"Remember our misery and Thy great 
mercy." Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures, 

PBEACHINa— Preparation for. 

Preparation for preaching implies a 
thoroughly disciplined state of the intel- 
lectual powers. It implies that a younff 
preacher has been trained, and has trainea 
himself, to bend his powers to the investiga- 
tion and exposition of truth, has acquired the 
mental habits favourable to that exercise, 
and a measure of freedom and familiarity in 
the pursuit. It implies that while engaged 
in mental labour, he is not at the mercy of 
every impulse or freak of fancy that may 
rise within him ; not tempted, uke a child 
at play, to run after every butterfly that 
may flit across his path, but able to keep his 
attention bent on the proper object before 
him, and to regulate his habits accordingly. 
It implies further, that his mental powers 
have acquired some measure of robustness 
and skill in the investigation and exposition 
of truth ; that he has attained a measure of 
self-reliance, in the proper sense of that 
term, and is not at the mercy of any strong- 
minded or strong-willed person, who, how- 
ever confidently, ibay come pressing contrary 
views upon him. The degree or amount of 
this intellectual preparation which a stu- 
dent brings to the work of preaching, must 
obviously depend on the diligence and per- 
severance with which he has prosecuted the 
various branches of a literary and theological 
education. That is to say, provided his mode 
of learning has not been a mere system of 
cramming — provided he has not been trained 
simply to swallow the views of others, but 
has been in the true sense educated— drawn 
out, made to exercise his own powers. Of 
course, it will not be thought by any intelli- 
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gent young man that this process of mental 
discipline terminates when technically his 
studies come to a close. It is, indeed, a life- 
long process. But he who enters on the 
ministry with a fair measure of self -discipline 
and command of his mental powers and 
habits will find the benefit all through life. 
The struggles which it cost him at first to 
subdue himself will have their reward. He 
will find, as years roll on, that with com- 
paratively litUe effort his powers can be 
brought to bear on his work, and can achieve 
results quite wonderful in the eyes of those 
who do not consider the long preparatorj 
process that has been silently but steadily 
gone through. It is said that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was once asked, how he could 
charge a hundred and fifty guineas for some 
picture, when it had taken him but three 
days to paint it. ** Three days ! " said the 
indignant painter; "it has taken me fire- 
and-thirty years." The capacity to paint it 
in three days represented a course of diBcip* 
line extending over his whole professional 
life. A well-disciplined preacher, in like 
manner, after years of exercise, may be able 
to prepare a discoiurse in comparatively little 
time, showing a marvellous combination of 
faculties and marvellous perfection of ea^ 
He may even be able to preach extempore, 
and thoughtless men may ask — ^What is the 
use of young men spending hours on the 
preparation of discourses, when this prescber 
does so much better by an extempore effort ? 
But in truth that extempore effort may be 
the result of a lifetime of discipline. The 
self-possession, the power of orderly thinking 
and expression, the lines of thought that have 
been opened, the stores of illustration that 
have been made available, represent the dis- 
cipline and the industry of a lifetime. Then 
may be a few cases in which genius springs, 
almost at a bound, to these heights, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a himdred they are 
reached only by the slow process of elaborate 
self * disciolin e. 

W. G. Blail-ie, D.D,, LL.D. {For the Wark 
of the Ministry : A Manual qf Bcmi- 
letical and Paioral Theoloffjfy, 

FBEACHINa-Btyle is. 

Aim at the securing of a style which shall 
present your thoughto forcibly, clearly, and 
eloquently to the minds of your hearers, and 
do not suppose that you can accomplish that 
without long and laborious practice. Culti- 
vate acquaintance with the writings of those 
who have been famous for this peculiari^ ; 
for as one can acquire the manners of gcod 
society only by mixing in it, so we can oitch 
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the ease and elegance of a good style only by 
reading first-rate authors. I do not mean, 
of course, that yon are to imitate them in 
your compositions, but merely that from the 
insensible influence of their example upon 
you, their beauty and simplicity may repeat 
themselves through you. No one will charge 
John Bright with imitation. He is the most 
natural of orators ; and yet when we are told 
that for many years he has been in the habit, 
before retiring to rest after the excitement 
of a night in the House of Commons, of 
reading for an hour from one of the pciets, 
taking a new one each winter, and that he 
has thus gone over most of the classic poetiy 
of his native land, we think we have dis- 
covered one of the factors which have gone 
to produce that wonderful combination of 
simplicity and power, of beauty and strength, 
by which his speeches are distinguished. 

Seek to get the best words and to put them 
in the best places. Yet do not suppose that 
the biggest are neoessarily the best. The 
vice of much of the writing in these days in 
newspapers, periodicals, and even in sermons, 
is pretensiveness. The authors are ambitious 
to show their learning, and conmion words, 
which are common simply because they are 
the most expressive and intelligible, are 
treated as if they were vulgar, and forced to 
give place to others which have nothing but 
their learned origin or their unusual length 
to recommend them. Remember that in 
every sort of composition perspicuity is more 
than half the battle, and that a meaning 
which does not stare a nuui in the face is as 
bad as no meaning at all, since he will most 
likely never trouble himself to attempt to 
discover it. Let your rule be to write not 
merely in such a way as to be understood, 
but rather so plainly that it will be impos- 
sible for any one of average intelligence to 
misunderstand you. Guthne tells us that an 
intelligent member of his first congregation 
at ArUrlot, declined to take a seooi^ volume 
of Chalmers' works out of the library of the 
parish, on the ground that he had to look up 
for the meanii^ of so many of that author's 
words in the dUctionaiy, and very often did 
not find them there after alL Let not the 
lesson of such an incident be lost upon you. 
Choose the simplest and most familiar terms, 
and if at any time a word should recommend 
itself to you because of its novelty or its 
rariW, draw your pen through it, and put in 
its plaoe the plainest substitute you can com- 
mand. Never say " hebdomadal " when you 
mean ** weekly,** and do not lament that men 
have '* perverse proclivities to prevarication " 
when you might express the same thought in 
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FalstafiTs words, "Lord, how this world is 
given to lying ! " Abjure all technical terms, 
which, however familiar they may be to you, 
are utterly unknown to those who shall be 
your hearers. If you wish to remind men 
that conscience is God's voice within the 
soul, do not say, as I heard a young preacher 
say last year, that ** conscience has its roots 
in the soU of the absolute." All these modes 
of expression look very learned, but they are 
in reality only ridiculous. The end of com- 
municating our thoughts to others is that 
they may be moved thereby to purer and 
nobler lives, but to secure that end they 
must understand our words. And "/ had 
rather apeak five words with my underttanding^ 
that by my voice I might teach others a/jo, than 
ten thmuand words in an unknown tongue,** 

W. M, Taylor, D.D, 
{The Ministry of ikeW<yrd), 

PREACHIKa^The UltinuLte End ot 

Observe the great motive which is to ac- 
tuate you in all ; it is in order that you may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jksus, 
the plain meaning of which is — your great 
aim is to be to bring it about, so far as it 
can depend on you ; that when your Lord 
shall at last come to call you to your final 
account, every soul which has ever been the 
object of your pastoral care shall stand before 
Him in the completeness of Christian char- 
acter and spiritual life. This is to be your 
supreme and all-governing end in all your 
labours in preachmg Christ. 

What a sublime and yet terribly oppres- 
sive dignity does this prospect at once confer 
upon your office. There looms now in the 
distance, or rather near at hand, that tre- 
mendous hour when the voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God shall peal 
through the r^ons of the dead, and all 
souls, small and great, shall stand before 
the great white throne and Him that sitteth 
thereon, from Whose Face heaven and earth 
shall flee away. And you, my brother, will 
be there to give in vour account, and to pre- 
sent, on a page bright and shining, or bleared 
and blotted, the last and finished results of 
your ministiy to the view of the all-seeing 
£ye. Oh, how overwhelmingly sublime and 
terrible, beyond our utmost power to describe 
or to conceive ! I shall attempt neither, but 
simply ask you to fix your eye upon it, that 
it may become the guiding star of your 
course, and grow in brightness as you ap- 
proach nearer to its realisation. To gaze 
upon this awful prospect will be sure to lift 
you above the motives to which even minis- 
ters, as being human, are prone. For what 
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ia a name among men — what is the charm 
of eloquence, or t^e fickle gale of popularity, 
or the more solid advantages of wealth and 
influence, in comparison with the approval 
of the Majjter, to whom your work is to be 
submitted at last? What is the pleasure 
of pleasing man to the pleasure of pleasing 
Him? How can we name such a trifle as 
gratifying the fancy or taste of your hearers 
in the same day with the privilege of fur- 
thering their growth in holiness and fitting 
them to stand accepted before GrOD? The 
veriest chaff of time driven before the winds 
of eternity, the mists of an hour melting 
before the advancing sun, are all such 
motives as these, compared with the hope 
of presenting a single soul perfect in Christ 
Jesus. Rev. J. M. ChaiiUm, MJL, 

PRESENCE of OOD— The Blessed Influence 

of the. 

Oh, we are sure that an abiding sense of 
God's presence would put such a restraint 
on the outgoings of wickedness, that to make 
it universal were almost to banish impiety 
from the earth. We are sure that, if every 
man went to his business or his recreation 
fraught with the consciousness that the Being 
who will decide his destiny for eternity ac- 
companies him in his every step, observes all 
his doings, and scrutinises all his motives, 
an apprehension of the dreadfulness of the 
Almighty, and of the utter peril of violating 
His precepts, would take possession of the 
whole mass of society, and there would be 
a confession from all ranks and all ages that, 
however they might have known GrOD as the 
Omnipresent, and yet made light of His 
authority, when they considered God as the 
Omnipresent, they were overawed and afraid 
of Him. Rev. Canon H, MdvilL 






Shed the light of God's presence on the 
believer's gloom, and then God's beautiful 
bow of love girdles it to cheer his inmost 
heart. Whisper the cheering presence and 
words of Christ to aid his soul, he can even 
glorify God in the fire, and rejoice in His 
Almighty Redeemer's power, tenderness, 
and care for ever. All trials then are light, 
all sorrows end in eternal joy ; for just as 
heavy rains depress flowers, plants, and all 
the vegetable world, yet, when past, all nature 
looks up more beauteously, and grows more 
fertile ; so is it with sorrows for the Chris- 
tian. When their rushing or depressing 
floods are removed from the heart, when 
God's Will is done in trials, and the storm 
is gone, he looks up in deliverance and joy, 
he feels the warm simlight of heavenly mercy 
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and the reviving power of the Holt Spirit, 
and he grows more Divine, lovely, and fruit- 
ful in all the sweet graces and fruits of 
spiritual life. Rev. J. Q. AngUy, MA. 
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Nearer, yet nearer, oh, to be so near 
The great, good Presence, that, above 

fear 
For this scene or the next, my soul might 

move 
Beneath the shadow of that perfect Love, 
That Wisdom infinite. Power firm and fast, 
Which formed, upholds, and will disoeni st 

last! 
I know His eye is ever on my heart ; 
Wake I or sleep, His arm b round my waj ; 
Oh, why of Him see I so small a piart, 
While me He searcheth closely day by day? 
I would be nearer, holier, higher brought 
By earnest aims, untouched by eaithlj 

leaven ; 
Lord, let the daily fountain of my tiioaght 
Flow ever 'mid the golden fields of heaven ! 

Mr$. J. C. SiMftok 



I have never been a single moment sqia- 
rated from Him. It is impossible that I 
should be separated from Him without ceas- 
ing to exist. I have never been alone, and 
I know that through eternity I shall never 
be alone. I am sure that I have never 
formed a thought, nor uttered a word, nor 
done a deed of which He has not been most 
intimately cognisant, and in whidi He has 
not been Himself the acting power, enabling 
me to think and speak and da 

And here is the great marveL I am con- 
scious that these thoughts and words and 
deeds have been full of sin, and yet mj 
conscience acquits Him, and lays the un- 
divided blame upon myself. 

Who can solve this difiiculty ? What an 
unspeakable relation is this ! And what an 
infinite possibility of enjoyment arises out of 
this perpetually pervading presence, seeing 
it is a presence of infinite holiness, and love, 
and beauty, and wisdom ! It seems as if 
He were too near me to see Him, as the 
eye sees not itself ; yet I feel assured that 
until I see Him and feel Him in His per- 
petually pervading presence of infinite holi- 
ness, and love, and beauty, and wisdom, I 
cannot have that good for which I was 
created. His presence is my real home and 
my real portion, and until I become sensible 
of it I am without a home and without a 
portion in the universe. It is appalling to 
know that there is a Being so near me — sur- 
rounding me and inhabiting me— and yet 
that He should remain unknown and unseen 
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PRESUMPTION 



PROBATION 



by me; and is it not still more appalling 
that in this Being and in His relation with 
me is treasured up a possibility of good 
beyond utteranoe and beyond conception, 
and yet that I may have no part in it? 
Alas ! that I should have a sense which in- 
forms me of the presence of material light, 
and makes it a pleasant thing for me to behold 
the sun, and that I should have no sense to 
inform me of the light of life, and to give 
me joy in conversing with His brightness." 
Thomoi Enkine, of LinhUhen 
{The Unconditional Frtmeu of the Go$pd). 

PBESUMFTIOH— and Fftlth Contrasted. 

Faith driueth a man out of himselfe ; be- 
cause the beleeuer can find no ground of 
confidence in himselfe, therefore hee casteth 
himselfe wholly vpon Chbist. 

Presumption findeth somthing in the man 
himselfe to make him boast. 

Faith resteth on a sure ground, which is 
GoD*B Word, that both commandeth vs to 
belieue and promiseth to perf orme that which 
wee doe so beleeue. 

Presumption relyeth onely on a man's 
surmize and meere conjecture. 

Faith is ioyned with the vse of the meanes ; 
both of those meanes whereby it was first 
bred, and also of those which God hath ap- 
poynted for the nourishing of it. 

Presumption not onely carelesly neglecteth, 
but arrogantly contemxieth all meanes. 

Faith is wrought by degrees ; first by 
knowledge, then by griefe, after by desire. 

Presumption is a sodaine apprehension of 
the mind. 

Faith maketh a man worke out his salua- 
tion with an holy iealousie, yea, with feare 
and trembling oft calling vpon CrOD and 
depending on Him. 

Presumption is ouer bold. 

Faith maketh a man depart from all ini- 
quitie and keepe a deare conscience. 

Presumption is accompanied with much 
pollution, at least invard. 

Faith is most sure in time of triall ; then 
is the strength of it most manifested. 

Presumption, like a bragadocha, then 
maketh greatest florish when there is least 
danger. 

Faith oontimieth vnto the end, and neuer 
falleth away. 

Presumption is subjict to decaye totally 
and finally. Bev. WiUiam Gouge, B,D, 

{The Whdt Armour of God). 

PRIEST— Syery Cbrlstlan a. 

There is no function of priesthood which 
the Christian who is, alive to his relations 



with the spiritual world may not find repre- 
sented in his own personal experience and 
actions. Jtev. AUan Memiet, B.D., Ahtmyte 
{The Christian PrieMthood— 
Scotch Sermom), 

FBIHCIFLB— Terms Expediency. 

Tell me whether it is right or wrong : if 
right, I will do it ; if wrong, I will not ; but 
never let me hear the word expedient. 

Queen Victoria. 

PRINCIPLES— Oreat. 

Love to God, charity to man, purity, and 
humility, are the highest perfections that 
either men or angels are capable of, the very 
foundation of heaven laid in the soul ; and 
he who hath attained them needs not desire 
to pry into the hidden rolls of God's decrees 
or search the volumes of heaven to know 
what is determined about his everlasting 
condition, but he may find a copy of God's 
thoughts concerning him written in his own 
breast. Bev. Henry Scougal. 

PR0BABILIT7— its Treadiery. 

Oh, false and treacherous probability ! 
Enemy of truth and friend to wickedness. 
With whose blear eyes opinion learns to see 
Truth's feeble party here and barrenness I 
When thou hast thus misled humanity, 
And lost obedience in the pride of wit. 
With reason darest thou judge the Deity, 
And in thy flesh make bold to fashion it ? 
Vain thought ! the word of power a riddle is. 
And till the vales be rent, the flesh new 

bom. 
Reveals no wonders of that inward bliss. 
Which, but where faith is, everywhere finds 
scorn. 
Who therefore censures God with fleshly 

spirit, 
As well in IRme may wrap up Infinite. 

Fidke GreMe, Lord Brooke. 

PROBATION— Stete ot 

The assurance that this is a state of pro- 
bation should give vigour to virtue and 
solemnity to truth. Every hour assumes a 
feariul responsibility when we view it as the 
culturer of an immortal harvest. 

Mr$. Siffoumey. 

PROBATION— its Teadiln^. 

Not now, my child — a little more rough 
tossing, 
A little longer on the billows' foam, 
A few more joumeyings in the desert 
darkness. 
And then the sunshine of thy Fathsb's 
home ! 



PROCRASTINATION 



PROFESSION 
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Not rum, for I have wanderers in the 
diBtance, 
And thou must call them in with patient 
love. 
Not now, for I have sheep upon the moun- 
tains, 
And thou must follow them where'er they 
rove. 

Not now, for I have loved ones sad and 
weary ; 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly 
smile? 
Sick ones, who need thee in their lonely 
sorrow ; 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while? 

Not now, for wounded hearts are sorely 
bleeding, 
And thou must teach those widowed hearts 
to sing. 
Not now, for orphans' tears are thickly 
falling ; 
They must bo gathered 'neath some shel> 
tering wing. 

Go with the name of Jesus to the dying, 
And speak that Name in all its Uving 
power. 
Why should thy fainting heart grow chill 
and weary ? 
Canst thou not watch with Me one little 
hour? 

One little hour! and then the glorious 
crowning, 
The golden harp-strings and the victor's 
palm ; 
One little hour ! and then the Hallelujah I 
Eternity's long, deep thanksgiving psalm ! 
Rev, John Elon FoaUr {Encyclopedia), 

PBOCBASTDrATIOH— a Fatal Error. 

Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 
Thou didst seek after me, that Thou didst 

wait. 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 
Oh, strange delusion ! that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and oh, to Heaven bow 

lost, 
If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon Thy 

feet! 
How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
"Soul, from thy casement look, and thou 

shalt see 
How He persists to knock and wait for 

thee ! " 
And oh, how often to that voice of sorrow, 
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" To-morrow we will open," I replied ; 
And when the morrow came I answered still, 
'* To-morrow." 

LongfeBow 
{From the Spanith of Lope de Vega). 



Procrastination is the kidnapper of souls 
and the recruiting officer of hell. 

Rev. Edwara Irving. 

PROFESSION— and ConfeBsloii. 

To profess Christ is to own Him when 
none deny Him ; to confess Christ is to 
plead for Him and fm£fer for Him when 
others oppose Him. Hypocrites may be 
professors, but the martyrs are the true con- 
fessors. Profession is a swimming down the 
stream ; confession is a swimming against 
the stream. Now many may swim with the 
stream, like the dead fish, who cannot swim 
against the stream with the living fish. 
Many may profess Christ that cannot con- 
fess Christ, and so, notwithstanding their 
profession, are yet but almost Christians; 
but " Whosoever shall confess Him before 
men, him will the Son of Man also confesi 
before the angels of God " (Luke xiL 8). 

Rev. U, Mad. 

PBOFESSIOK->wltliout Practice. 

It is vain to expect' any advantage from 
our profession of the truth, if we be not sin- 
cerely just and honest in our actions. 

Archbuhop Sharpt, 

PROFESSIOH-Empty. 

This is the common practice of Satan, that 
in no age, people, nor oountiy be can be 
quiet to see God's kingdom set up and 
nourish, and his power faU ; for he will rage, 
storm, bestir him, and by all devices that 
may be, and by all power that he can, over- 
throw it. And, seeing this is no new thing, 
but truth fallen out divers times afore, let 
us not now be astonished or dismayed at it, 
nor murmur and grudge against the doctrine 
of our salvation, so mercifully offered unto 
us, as though it were not the true Word of 
God, because men live so far contrary to 
that which is taught and they openly pro- 
fess; the devil is content, when he cannot 
overthrow the truth of the doctrine, to deface 
it so much as he can with the iU life of those 
that profess it. But the Gospel teacheth us 
what to do in this case, saying, ** Do as they 
say, but do not as they do." The doctrine ia 
good, though they may be ill. The truth and 
worthiness of God's Word hangeth not 00 
our life and doings, but our life and doings 



FESSOB— Iiuiscare. 

am afraid many a gnudj professor will 
und u naked in n^ord iif Chkist and 
I lit gnce iw dnink&rda and twnccm 

aelvea with a Chribt in profemiion, in 
. anil in duties, but it£tk not aCuuiST m 
grace, and (o pcmb. 

Sci: TKoioat Guniall. 



in the pecnliar glory of ChriHtinnity that 
) among all the religitjM of the world it 

rect^niKfl thii cbsracteriatjc oF man's 
re, the capacity of pra);reBa, in the provi- 
which it makti for his spiritual advaJice- 
: It says not, "This shalt thou do," 
"This shalt thoa not do." It is no 
m of rnlea. Its standard of mora] eon - 
is nottbe observance ot any law. Rules 
ay give, but these ore U[ily occasional 

not eesential— rather the Luidmarica 
h keep us f n>ui losing the path, than the 

goal which we arc bidden to attain,' 
and Christianity are essentially different, 
is in its very nature restricted. It im- 
I a tinut which seems to imply that 
in duty and human responsibility are 
Gnite. The Gospel places no bounds to 
ields which it cppens before os ; it leavts 
>om for self-complacency in ths Uiought 
le possible ful61u)ent of all that is re- 
'd of U9. For law it Bubstitates on idea, 
nite rules a pattern of infinite perfection 
imago of the Son of GoD, the Man 
iiT JlBIia, presented to us so clearly in 
iospels that we cannot mistake the por- 
irv, and yet not so fully but that we 
the exercise of our highest faculties to 
I the finer lines of the picture, an image 
b more than satisfiefl alt oor aspirations 
moral beauty, which is the true heavenly 
terpari to that vague conception of 
thing noble and good and true beyond 
auion in humanity, which we feel can- 
Oe a mere idle dream, yet which else- 
e has found no response— this image it 
Jch in Christianity has Bupplanted the 
J ordinances. This is prenented to us 
IT daily and hourly study, that by con> 

ODDtemplation it may grow upon us, 
mould us after its own fashion ; that 
ng face to face this eflulgenoe of the 
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Divine glory, our viss^ too may be lit up 
with some faint rays of its splendour, whicli 
ahall grow ever brighter and biiuhter as we 
gaxe and gaze again ; that as the Lght befum 
us appears more brilliant, the clouds behind 
us and about us may appear ever darker an ' 
darker by contrast, and thus, so far frui 
thinking we have ever attained, so far from 
jreaming after those things which are behind, 
we may become more sensible of thts im- 
measurable distance which separates us from 
GoT>, and more eager for closer commnnion 
with Him. If then we speak of peace as the 
tot of the Christian, we mean suniething very 
different from the pence of inactivity. In no 
Bueh sense will be enjoy rest. His life must 
be one uubrokcn strugjfle, one continual 
going on unlo perfection. 

Bight Btv. Jaiepk Barber Ughtfoot, D.D. 
{BMop of Durham). 



All human progress Imka to Cubist as it 
image and repnsentatioo. The progress of 

decay and a resnrrtction. When Chbibt 
appeared, the race was apparently in ruins. 
Cbristiaaity was not a progress, but an 
emergence out of death and the tomb. It 
was the uplifting and heaving off of whole 
ages of effete religion, vast piles of super- 
stition and oE dead letter, and a Divine form 
of religion coming forth in its place. The 
death and resurrection of CltaiKT become 
the perfect type of the decay and renovation 
of the humanity which Ue assumed and 
which He came to save. 

Km. Edmund If. Start 
ISermmi and &ngi of the Chrutian Life). 
PBOOSESS— Bellglon vlthottt, la DMd. 

Every state which is not progretmiTe is 
dead or retrograde. As a pledge of this pro- 
gression, or, at least, as the form in which 
the propnlsive tendency shows itself, there 
are certain hopes, aspirations, yearnings that, 
with more or leas of consciousness, rise and 
stir in the heart of true morality ijoiiig on Iv 
rpirilualil!/), as naturally as the sup in the 
fuU-formed stem of a rose flows towards the 
bud within which the flower is matiuing. 

S. T. Coiiridge {Aidi). 

PBOKIBEa-CBBIST In tha Old, tha BOLT 
BPmiT la tlie Mew, Teatunant. 
In the times of the Old Testament the 
greatest promise was the gift of Cubist ; in 
the times of the New Testament the greatest 
promise is the gift of the Holy Spuut. Now, 
when CuBlHT, the Great Prunuse^ came, He 



Jid not deatroj the Ibw, but fultilled it 
when the Spirit cotnea into tlie heart, 
not to destniy the Gospel, nor Bet uid 
•irdJQancea, but to fulfil them, Chribt is 
the fulfiUine of the law ; the Kpikct la the 
fulfilliag of the Gospel Si. Ckri/tottoiii. 

TBOmsES— DlTine, FrogTMilve. 

Whenever God'm pemlc of old fixed upon 
mme near prospect aa uie certain promina of 
nil they deiriced, they found the reality sadly 
)i«hind the vision, or else the deairo of their 
Leorta wna not satislied when the vision -n-ae 
realised, and, therefore, the viiion itself only 
pava place to a larger hope. Thus Abraham 
van led to a land of proniine, but ivhen he en- 
tered it. and meaaure^ its length and breadth, 
lie waa not satisfied, ajid the discipline of hia 
pilgrimage made the prize of rich pasturage 
for which be bad started no longer a full 
Efltisfaction to him. Then he looked for a 
rity whose builder and maker is God. The 
Inraelites escaped from Kgypt with the full 
lielief that Canaan would bo an eorthl; para- 
disa, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and the vision of this was the higheit con- 
ception of the inu^natiun of down-trodden 
slaves. The Book of Judges shows that the 
land was not without its thorns. The Fsalnu 
of David show that even the richest enjoy- 
ment of it did not satisfy the more advanced 
Israelites of hia day. Again, when the people 
first desired a king, they thought that the 
golden age must come with the majesty of 
c sovereign and the glitter of a court. Tliey 
were bitterly disappointed in the later years 
of Saul's reign. Even David and Solomon 
did not satisfy them. But the e>;perionce of 
Imperfect royalty, and the education it gave, 
mused the hopai that a perfect King would 
come in the glorious future. In the humili- 
ution of the captivity the people were brought 
to greater faith in their Goi), and hopes rf a 
mighty Deliverer. Some fixed their hopes 
on Cjrax oa the Uon.sent magnanimous 
hero, who would deliver them from all their 
hunities. The deliverance nnder Cyrus 
la effected ; but, though in a measure suc- 
cessful, it ended in disappointment. Then 
the hopes grew more spiritual, mors solemn, 
re profound. No earthly possessions, no 
earthly kingship, no earthly deliverance had 
_■ en satisfaction ; but, through all these, 
deeper wants were opening out and higher 
Bspirationa rising, which nothing would now 
Batisfy hut the deliverance from sin, the 
purification of the heart of Israel, the 
gtorioui rule of righteousness throughout 
the whole world, and a fuller presence oE 
Gqo Himself la Un midst of Uia people. 
jo6 



g in His wings," because the Eternal whom 
they sought is "suddenly to come to His 
temple." Walter F. Admn/. Sf.A. 

{The Hebrta t'topw). 
PROmSES— Endleu. 

Par 'jond this narrow parapet of Time, I 

With eyea uplift, bis soul should ever look | 
Into the endJcsa promise, nor shoold broni 
One piying doubt to shake his faith sublime. 

/. B. ioHff. j 
PBOmSES— EzceBdlns Oreat. i 

Oh, how ineffable are the promiiaj of i 
Christians, who have such glorious eipert*- . 
tlons that the faith and rlchet> of one liiigb | 
soul cannot be equalled by the glory im 
lieauta' of heaven and earth, though wa tik< i 
in all their furniture, and treasures, lad 
variety, and goodtineas, and braveiy ! ,' 

Matariti, 

" He hath given to us Gioeedlng giat 
and precious promises." every promise being 
mtifiod by Gon's oath, than which nothing ■ 
is more immutable ; sealed by the blood U 
CxHlaT, than which nothing is more preooni; 
testified by the Spiarr, than which nothing 
is more true ; -delivered by the hand d 
mercy, than which nothing is more free ; ud 
received by the hand of faith, than whidi 
nothing la more sure. SL Avgudi-^ I 

FBOPHECIEB— an Ifotmtaiiu and VaUsyi. ' 

Fulfilled and nnfulIiUed, the pmphcciet 
are mountains and valleys — moimtoins from 
whose gilded summits you may look onviitu 
through the fog — straths of sunshine in tt» 
vopour-flood, where glorious things and gW- 
some stand revealed, whilst from the echoing 
sides of ravines, still dark and misty, coma 
up the heavy footfall or terriGc oiy of tot- 
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See. Jamet BamiUan, fl.ft 
FROPHBTS— Tbe. BeSMtedln their Vtittnr^ 

The freshness, the profundity, the eterul 
Bpirituol truth of the thoughts, should pn- 
vont any one from accepting the BhailDV 
theory that they are simply evolved ont oJ 
the conocioasness of the human writeri ; but 
the style of the Unguage and the very form 
of the ideas ore plain proofs that they on 
moulded by their faculties and deep^'ol 
with the colours of the intellectual atmn- i 
phere in which they moved. Thus HoH*. 
the prophet of Divine love, sinks the poUtical 
in the spiritual, and looks forward to the re- 
turn of Israel to loyal obedience and lore U 
the central elEment of future liliMiiilwni ' , 



PROSPERITY 



PROVIDBNOB 



while Isaiah, the stateaman and patriot, pre- 
dicts the golden age of Israel in the reign of 
&n Anointed King. The priest Ezekiel antici- 
pates the perfect times in pictures of a puri- 
fied and magnified temple service. His 
contemporary, Jeremiah, though sharing in 
the priestly tradition, penetrates beneath the 
ceremonial to the more human feelings of 
Divine healing, and predicts the advent of 
% good Shepherd to gather and tend the 
Rock of Israel In the later prophecy we 
fiave Iklalachi on the moral side promising 
the advent of God Himself for judgment 
md mercy, and predicting times which shall 
be glorious, because the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shall arise with healing in His wings ; 
ivhile Daniel, the cosmopohtan citizen, but 
itill faithful Jew, associates the golden future 
ige with visions of a supreme world-empire. 
Iliese differences cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to the variety of circumstances, or the 
:hanges involved in the development of the 
^at ideas of the hope of Israel during the 
ong ages of prophecy, because they are often 
xmtemporaneotis. They are plainly due to 
;he differences of mental and moral constitu- 
;ion in the prophets themselves. 

WaUer F. Adeney, M,A. 

{The Hebrew Utopia). 

?S08PERIT7— Unbroken, Injurious. 

I need scarcely do more than simply ex- 
Tress the thought that outward prosperity is 
lot desirable for a man's own sake, if unac- 
Mmpaoied by inward, because of the bad 
noral influence which it has on his own 
character. Outward prosperity, unattended 
)y inward, is not only an incongruous, but 
\\ao a positively injurious thing. For an 
rreligious man, nothing is more to be depre- 
ated than an uninterrupted flow of worldly 
^ood. It may look like the mere common- 
>laoe language of the pulpit, yet universal 
experience proves it to be the language of 
ruth, to say that it is not good for any man, 
ven the holiest and best of us, to be quite 
lappy here as to outward things. But where 
here is little or no strength of religious 
trinciple in the soul, an unbroken continu- 
inoe of worldly happiness will almost infal- 
ibly exert a deteriorating influence on the 
iharacter. Only in proportion as the dew of 
tOD's hidden grace is descending on the 
leart, can it be safe for a man to be exposed 
o the hot sun of worldly prosperity ; and if 
hat secret element of strengUi and fertility 
>e not continually supplied, the scorching 
leat must speedily wither up, in the spiritual 
col, eveiy green and beautiful thing. 

Very Rev. Princtpol Caird {Sermom). 
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PBOVIDEMCE of GOD ~ The, tlie Remedy 
agalnit Anxiety. 
We are told to pray for what is necessary 
only for the day, and therefore to live only 
for the day. Our Lord urged His hearers 
to have faith in the gracious assurance of 
God's superintending providence, and, in- 
stancing tne case of the inferior animals, and 
even of the inanimate works of creation, He 
asked whether He who feeds the birds and 
clothes the lilies shall not much rather feed 
and clothe the noblest work of His hand, 
who is much better than they. He sums up 
with the injunction, "Take, therefore, no 
thought," or, rather, do not be anxious about 
to-morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. *' Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof." To live for the day 
may be considered as the great rule of life 
both in temporal and spiritual things — a rule 
which, while it does not exclude prudence, 
foresight, and industiy* does exclude anxiety, 
fear, and distress. " Be careful for nothing," 
said St. Paul in addressing the Philippians. 
He thus expresses it, "Be not anxious or 
distrustful about any of your wants, either 
of body or of soul." *' Be careful for nothing, 
but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, let your request be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your heart and mind through Christ Jesus. 
Right Rev, John Jackton, D,D. 
{Bithop of London). 

We must feel, indeed, that we are in the 
hands of a merdful and loving Father, ere 
we can, through present troubles, gain ex- 
panded views of the brilliancy and blessed- 
ness of our lot, hereafter and eternally. We 
must keep continually before us the high 
thought that the Almiohtt watches our pro- 
gress and attends our path, as actually in 
storm as in sunshine, throughout life — and 
so regulates the course of events on our be- 
half, that " aU things," even those apparently 
against us, "work together for our good." 
^e Christian may be tossed about on the 
dreary sea of adversity, but the higher he is 
borne upon its swelling and tempestuous 
waves, the clearer is his view of the " delec- 
table mountains," which already in the dis- 
tance he discerns, and whose summits the 
angry billows can never i^proach. On these 
noble eminences his eye is ever fixed ; he 
feels that be is advancing towards them 
every moment — soon at the latest shall 
they be reached ; and when once the ascent 
shall be accomplished, he may think of 
storms, and anzietiee, and woes, as of things 
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PROTIDEINOB 

then for cvor arer vith him. Even now 
they setm to vanub lUuiuiit into nathiDgnesii, 
as he loolu forward t» llie iiplriidoim of bia 
■leatin; u an heir of unmortaJity. Even 
now, under the iufluonca of firm, thougb ttUI 
hnmble faith, he may anticiwta bia Lord's 
Tecognitinn lA him on the Judgment-day, and 
nuiy echo the buiguog* of tbe Apoatle, '' I 
reckon that tbe rafftring* of this preaeat 
time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory wbicb shall be revealed in ua." 

Vo-ji Rcu. Uugh B. Mqfat, M.A. 
PKOVIUKHOB of OOD— D«llgbt In Tracing 
the. 
The study ani! the delight o! a ctlestinl 
spirit ia to obnerve Infinite Wisdom cairj-ing 
into effect the deoigna of Infinite Gicne- 
Tolcncc. Rev. Jmrph Wolft, 

Oh. what a history might we compile of 
nar own EiperieDces, wbilat, with a melting 
Iieart, we trace the footslepa of Providence 
all along the way it has led ua to this day, 
ud Bet our remarks upon its more eminent 
perforuiances for ua in the several Btagea of 
uur lives ! Here it prrcrTiltd, and there it 
tUHrrred — here it dirccltd, and there it cor- 
rerttd. In this it sriertd, and in that it rr- 
titttd. . , , This providence raited a dismal 
cloud, and that diiptUcd it auoin. This 
MraiffhtcTKd, and that enlaiyrd. Here a 
tmni, and there a Mupply. This relation 
tcithrrai, and that ipringing up in its place. 
Words cannot eKpreaa the high 



PKOVtDEHCE— Decree! of, InscrmtaWe. 

The decrees of Providence are inscmtable. 
In spite of man's Bhert-aigbted eDdeavoura to 
dispose of events according to his oveh wishes 
and his own purpoBea, there \s an Intelligence 
beyond his reason which hoMs the scales of 
juatice and promotes bis well-being, in spite 
t)£ hig puny efforts. Jamti Slorier. 

PKOVIDEKCE-OtiT Guide to aU Tbliiea. 

Providence (like tbe fieiy cloudy pillar 
that followetl the lataelites) ia both a guiiie 
and a benefit to God's people, but like that, 
it hu it; dark as well as brij^ht aide. He 
that feeds the ravens will not starve his 
doves. Srphen CharnoeL 

PBOVIDEHCE- Loving Ouldanca of. 

Divine Providence temjura His blcBainga 
to secure their better effect. He keeps our 
joys and our fears on an uven balance, that 



PUBLIOATIONS 

we may neither prcaume nor dejipnir. Bv 
such compodtions (iou is pleased to mokt- 
both our crosses more tolerable and our en- 
joyments more wboleaonie and aafe. 

£et. John Wirjan. 

PRO V lUKN CE— oumot be Jodged by Horlai 
VWon. 
What I would chiefly insist on Is, th»t « 
ant not at present in a situation to jndge of 
the propriety of tbe conduct of Providnice, 
since but little arrives at our knowledge, ud 
even that little we discern imperfectly. Il 
is to be considered that Providence, in it< 
economy, regards the whole sj'otem of tim^' 
and things together, so that we caDOot dii. 
cover the beautiful conoections between in- 
cidents which lie widely separate in tinwj 
and by losing so man; links of tbe dukin, 
our reasonings become broken and imperfHt 
Thus those parts of tbo moral world which 
have not an absolute may have a relative 
beauty, in respect of some other ports ooo- 
ceoled from us but open to God's eyes, befon 
Whom they are set together in one point of 
view J oncl thoso events, tba permisaon of 
which seems now to accuse His goodness, nut, 
in the consummation if things, both msgniN 
His goodness and exalt His wisdom. Tbii 
is enough to check our presumption, since it 

to matters of which we know neither tha 
antecedenli nor the conse-juent*. the begin- 
ning nor the end. J ddiion't " Spedatir." i 

PtFBUCATIOKS~iaie, thslr InJnriounMi. | 

No mortal has a right to wag his tongue, 
much less to wag hie pen, without saying j 
something ; he knows not what miscbief be 
does, past computation, scattering wonli | 
without meaning to atnict the wh^e worid 
yet before they cease I For thistledon I 
flies abroad on all winds and airs of wind ; I 
idle thistles, idle dandelions, and other idl' | 
products of nature or the human mind, pv 
pagate themselves in that way, like to eover 1 
the /ace of the earth, did not man's indig- 
nant providence, with rcap-hook, with laks, | 
with autumnal steel and tinder, intervcse^ r 
It is fiightful to think how every idle voluma | 
Sies abroad like an idle globular downbeor^ . 
embryo of new millions, every word of it a 
potential seed of infinite new downbordt I 
and volumes ; for the mind of moo ia vtn- 
cious, is ferociouB, genninotire, above >Ji ' 
things, of the downbeird speciea ! 
Viamat Otriglt 
(Chtieal and MareUantmit Euap). j 
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QUlLinCATIONS. 

Solid sense, 
Perceptions clear, and flowing elwiucnce. 

^ JL Whynne {Horace). 

QUAKSELS. 

The first quarrel that goes the length of 
any harsh or contemptuous language is an 
unfortunate epoch in life, for that the deli- 
cate respectfulness being thus once broken 
down, the same kind of language much more 
easily comes afterwards. There is a feeling 
of having leu to love than before. 

Jiev. John Foster. 



All quarrels, mischief, hatred, and destruc- 
tion arise from unadvised speech, and in 
much speech there are many errors, out of 
which Uiy enemies shall ever take the most 
dangerous advantage. Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Quarrels are needlesb and senseless. 

/. Fletcher. 

QXnCKNESS. 

There is something extremely fascinating 
in quickness ; the great rule for becoming so 
is bjf not aUanpting to appear quicker than you 



rraUy are, by resolving to understand your- 
self and others, and to know what you mean 
and what they mean, before you speak or 

Sydney Smith. 



answer. 



QUIETUDB. 



The grandest operations, both in nature 
and in grace, are the most silent and imper- 
ceptible. The shallow brook babbles in its 
passage and is heard by every one, but the 
coming on of the seasons is silent and unseen; 
the storm rages and alarms, but its fury is 
soon exhausted and its effects are partial and 
soon remedied, but the dew, though gentle 
and unheard, is immense in quantity, and 
the very life of large portions of the earth. 
And these are pictures of the operations ^of 
g^race in the Church and in the soul. 

Rev. R Cecil. 



The heart that is to be filled to the brim 
with holy joy must be held still. Bowe*. 



Be it mine to draw from wisdom's fotmt, 

pure as it flows, 
That calm of soul which virtue only knows. 

jEKhylut. 



JULINBOW. 

That gracious thing made up of tears and 
light. S. T. Coleridge. 

RAHTIHa— is not EamestxiMB. 

Noisiness is not earnestness; violence is 
not strength. Noise is a sign of want of 
faith, and violence is a sign of weakness. 
The man who is really in earnest, who has 
real faith in what he is saying and doing, 
will not be noisy and loud and in a hurry, 
as it is written, " He that believeth will not 
make haste." He that is really strong, he 
who knows that he can do his work if he 
takes his time and uses his wit, and God 
prospers him — he will not be violent, but will 
work on in silence and peaceful industry, as 
it is written, '* Their strength is to sit still." 
I know that you here do not require thitf 
warning much for yourselves. There is, 
thank God, something in our quiet, indus- 
trious country life which breeds in men that 
solid, sober temper, the temper which im>- 
duces much work and little talk, which is 
the mark of a true Englishman, a true gentle- 
man, and a true Christian. But if you go 
into the great towns, you will hear much 
noisy and violent speakmg from pulpits and 
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at public meetings. You will read much 
noisy and violent writing in newspapers and 
books. Now I say to you, distrust such talk. 
It may seem to you very earnest and pas- 
sionate. Distrust it for that very reason. 
It may seem to you very eloquent and full 
of fine words. Distrust it for that very 
reason. The man who cannot tell his story 
without wrapping it up in fine words, gene- 
rally does not know very clearly what he is 
talking about. The man who cannot speak 
or write without scolding and exaggeration, 
is not very likely to be able to give sound 
advice to his fellow-men. 

Bemember that it is by violent language 
of this kind, in all ages, that fanatiokl 
preachers have deceived silly men and women 
to their shame and ruin, and mob-leaders 
have stirred up riots and horrible confusions. 
Remember this, and distrust violent and 
wordy persons wheresoever you meet them ; 
but after listening to them, if you must, go 
home and take out your Bible and read the 
Gospel of St. John, and see how he spoke, 
the true son of thunder, whose words are 
gone out into all lands, and their sound unto 
the end of the world, just because they are 
calm and sober, plain and simple, like the 



RATIONALIT7 RBOTITUDB 

words of Jesus Chbist, his Lord and our That the dear human likeness each may 

Lord, who spake as never man spake. trace — 

Rev, CharUs Kingdey, M.A. Glorified creatures. 

{Ditcipliru and otho' Sermons), ^hat we may not cease loving, only Uught 

RATIOHALITT-versiia BatUmallHm. i^^^'r^^lu^''^* .. vi. -^ 
,^ , . , , , , More faith, more patience, with more wisaom 
The word rational has been strangely fntmrht 
abused of late times. This must not, how- gj j^^^ aspiring. Dinah MMl 
ever, dismclme us to the weighty considera- 
tion that thoughtfuhiess and a desire to rest BBOBEATIOH— In Amusement, not Happi- 
all our convictions on grounds of right reason- 



/ 



i^rirJ""^"" 'T ^C^!^A^\ To find recreation In amn^nnent. i. no. 

Christian. S. T. CUertdge {Atd,). hap^ineBa,forthM joy springs from aHenud 

EBASOH-COMUtutes Ilia's LUceneta to extrinsic souro^wid is therefore depentot 

QQj) upon and subject to interruption by a tboo* 

-- ... * . ^1. X 1.. V sand accidents, which may minister iiie\-i- 

The capacity for reason 18 that wtach con- table aflfticUon. JBlaiM Pascal. 

stitutes man s likeness to GtOD. " The spirit 

(or reason) of man is ^A« cam22e o/ f^ X(mi " , , „ , . -.- - ^^^_ 

(the Lunp which He has lit up in us from RECTITUDE -alone makes life a Snccatt 

His own light) *' penetrating the innermost Job had been grcaUv tried—tried in hu 

parts." And this St Paul has specially in circumstances, tried in his body. His trials, 

mind hi his address to the Athenians, as both perhaps, were unmatched and matchlws. 

the effect and proof of our derivation from Yet through the whole he hdd fast his in- 

the Spirit of God. For both in Aratus, temty. " Mv righteousness," he said, " I 

whose words he quotes, and in Cleanthes, told fast, and will not let it go ; my hcMt 

who has similar expressions, the context shall not reproach me so long as I live." So 

shows that those philosophic poets place ^e ^^ '^^ hence his life, through its most 

man's kinship with God in his being en- agonismg steps, was no failure. In sooth, 

dowed, in contradistinction to the brutes (so rectitude alone makes life a success. With- 

caUed because destitute of hmguage), with out it, it is a miserable failure, with what- 

that capacity for articulate spwch which is ever wealth, fame, and earthly pleasure it 

the sign, as it is the consequence, of articulate may be associated. BeUeve me, there is no 

thought. For what is the argument of Aratus? successful life apart from righteousnew. 

" We, being men, with such a faculty, ought Righteousness is its own glory, its own 

never to omit to speak of Him from whom it reward. But whilst it is no failure even in 

comes." And of Cleanthes? "We»i«nare **»® ™>dst of its greatest trials, its end is 

bound to hymn Thy praise because we are crowned with glorious results, " So the 

Thine offspring^ the only beings upon earth I^^^ blessed the latter end of Job more than 

endowed with the power of unitating sounds, ^ beginning." The fact that the Almightv 

and therefore with this power do I magnify conducte a righteous life to such blessed 

Thy name." Rev. Prebendary Griffith "wues, is not to be held out as a motive to 

{Behind the Veil). pursue ity but rather as a demonstration of 

His infinite interest in it for its own sake. 

BECOONinOK— in Heaven. The great problem that men have asked in 

Shall I go wandering on through empty oM ages. Will a righteous life answer in the 

gpace, long-run? is here solved in the history of 

As on earth, lonely ? Job's end. Through the surging seas and 

Or seek through myriad spirit-ranks one beating tempests he is landed on the show 

face, of exuberant bountihood, enjoyment, and 

And miss that only ? peace. Verily, there is a reward for the 

•D iu^ T TT. u TT« le • 1 righteous. " Mark the perfect man, and 

Rather I proy Him who Hunself is loye, y^^^y^ ^j,^ ^ ^^^ ,„r ^"^^ of that mM 

Out of whc«e essence is peace." " CSdUness is proBtoUe unto Jl 

We aU proceed, and, towards Him tendmg, t^r^^ ^^^ j^g p„^ of the Jife ttot i 

■D 1 ^^tr* now is and of that which is to come." ** B« 

Back to His presence ; ^^^ ^^^y^^^ ^^ ^^^ and I wifl give 

That even His brightness may not quite thee a crown of life." i 

efface Every one, says the Infallible Teacher of 

The soul's earth-features humanity, that ** hath forsaken houteii or I 
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brethren, or listen, or father, or mother, or 
wife, ot childn^n, or landB, for My Xaine'e 
nke, Bh>U receive kh hundred-fold, uid ehali 
inherit everlftsting life." The ucriHcea of n 
life of righteouBneu are inSnitel/ more than 
compeiuiateiL An hmidred-fold ihftU be 
received in this life, and in the futute stftte 
everlasting life. The wIviintageH of % reti' 
gioiu life here are infinite!; more thui a, 
counterbalance to all the inconveniences that 
may arise out of it. What inward tnui- 
quOlity I What uplifting thoughts 1 What 
Iniojant energy of soul ! What high aapira- 
tions ! What lofty hope* ! 'What kindling 
upirationa '. How delightful tfl feel that 
death is (jain, that Gos \» ear Father, that 
the tmiverae is our home, and that eternity 
is the sphere where we shall develi^ our 
powerH, realise our desires, and fulfil our 

Land Thosuu, DJ). [The Book of Job), 



It was not the dtoA of C&snr In Hwtf, 
bnt the Will of Him who freely offered up 
Himtelf, that was acceptable to God ; and 
t^cause this precious death procuring the 
downfall of sin could only be brought about 
by sin, so God had no pleHnre in the sin 
hut using it for good. He did nut thirst for 
man's blood, but for man's salvation. 

Three thinj^ here meet together — the 
humility of aelf-renunciution ; the roani. 
faitation of lote. even to the death of the 
Cro» ; the mystery of redemption, whereby 
He overcame death. The two former parts 
are nothing without the third. The examploa 
of humility and love are something great, 
but have no Gnu foundation without the 
redemption. £E. Bernard. 

" IT* hatt Etdemption through nil Biood." 
This is the account which the New Testa- 
ment gives of the redemption wrought (or 
us by Christ 1— That His death wa« a 
natisfaction made to the Divine justice for 
the itinii of maotind ; that through faith in 
film we are asaurod of the fomveness of our 
sins upon our repentance and amendment ; 
that, being forgiven, we are justified in His 
night and are reoondled to Him ; that He 
who reconciles us to Gou sanctifies onr hearts 
by the Holy Spiarr, to enable us to perform 
the will of God and thereby to continue in 
His favour ; that for the Boma end He 
mediates and Intercedes for ns with GoD 
-while we continne in this present life ; and 
that, through Uim, we have the pTumis« of 
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the life eternal. This is a Bcsne fnll of cc 
fort to all those who comply with the terms 
of the Go<pe!. Biiliop Edmund GiUon. 

KEDEHPTION-b; JESUB 0HBI8T ftppUed 
by the HOLT BFl&IT to tba BonL 
The blened jKRt'H came into the world 
to declare the good-will of our Heavenly 
Father to the forfeited posterity of Adam. 
He testified the truthof His amazing miracles, 
and sealed the redemption of mankind by 
the more amazing devotion of Himself to ai 
ignominious death. But as the redemptivi 
BO generally procured could only operate 01 
particulars, under certain circiimstancta o 
faith and obedience, very repugnant to on 
corrupted nature, the blessed jEfil'S on Hi 
leaving the world promised His followers 
Hia intercession wiUi the Fatkkr to send 
another Divine Person, the "Hdlt Guoet," 
called the Spirit of Truth and the Com- 
forter, who, agreeably to the import of 
those names, should co-operate with us iu 
establishing faith and in perfecting obedi- 
ence 1 or, in other words, should sanctify us 
to mleuiption. An atonement was to bo 
made for the offended majesty of the FatreHi 
and this was the work of ^e SoN ; and > 
remedy was to be provided for the miserable 



the office of the Holt Ghobt ; bo that both 
are joint-workers in the great business of 
reconciling God to man. 

Bilhop H'Wiam Warbvrton of GloaaHer. 

-DcaDands our OTfttltndo 



Wa owe more to God for redeeming ut 
than for making us ; His Word made us, 
but when He came to redeem us, that WOHD 
must be made Flesh and that Flesh must 
suffer. In our creation He gave ns oursetves, 
but in our redemption He gave ub Himself, 
and by giving Himself for us gave us o' 
selves again that were lost ; so that we 
ourselves and all that we have twice-told ; 
and now what shall we give unto Thee, O 
Thou Preaerver of men, for ouieelvea tbua 
given and redeemed? If we couSd give 
ourselves a thousand times over, yet what 
are wo to Gon? And yet, if we do give 
ourselves to Him and His service, snch as we 
are and such as we can, He accepts it and 
will reward it. Blihop Jotfph HenAMB. 

BED£M?noil— tiM BsEolt oT BonndlNi 

Wlidom and. Lore. 
The world was one great scene of desola- 
tion. It wa« a world in ruins, a vast 



BBDBUPTIOIT 

Sepulchre hung round with darkness, and 
filled with decay and deaths where no sound 
of connolation pieroed the Blumbcring ear, 
and no ijesm of hone re-illumined the eye 
closed in eternal night. la this stata of 
nbaolute denpur tha Fatker of all mercies 
1 pleased to nay, " Deliver the soul of 
□ from going down to tho pit ; I have 
found a ranaom." Heaven was startled at 
the declfuvtion, and the bosoms of all its 
iubabitanta trembled with aHtoniiihment and 
tun;. They bad Been tbeir own apoetate 
]paliionB cast out of the regions of happi- 
s and reserved in ehaina, under (iarkneBS, 
to the judgment of the great day. No 
re favourable destiny could ba cipected 
man. The Ransom found was the life of 
the Sou of God; "the brightness of His 
glory and the express image of His Person." 
The gift, on the part of the Fatheb, was the 
greatest of all gifts. The self-denial, on the 
part of tba Son, was the highest possible 
ielf-deniaL Ths sacrifics was infinite, and 
Could not be demanded, even by a suffering 
verae. It was eonoived only by bound- 
less wisdom ; it could be eieeuted only by 
boundleaa love. Dr. Tiniolhi/ Daight. 

To you who close with the offered redemp- 
tion, it is not less secure thao it is glorious 
In the means employed, and unspeakably 
gracious in the blessings bestowed. By the 
vicarious lufferings of the Son of God, sin is 
punisbed and the sinner absolved, eternal 
Justice Is satisfied, and infinite holiness is re- 
conciled. From the horrors of impending 
destruction, the guilty descendant of Adam 
U introduced to antidpationa of eternal life, 
the child of Satan has become an adopted 
child of God— the faeir of factl a joint-heir 
vitb CuQlKT of the blessedness of hiiaveo. 

Bii/io;. D«nain [of Du«lcdd). 
MDEMPTION— Work of, Tlw Keynote of 

I know no thought more elevating, more 
■atisfacbnry than tbts : Gon in history, a fi«e 
God, a God of love, the God of conscience 
tind of the Gospel, God carrying on Hia own 
Bcheme of restoration wilh man, when man 
aiibmita to Him, in tpilr of man when he 
rebels ; this is the grand thought which 
should inspire these studies of biatory, the 

Surest literaiy glory of our age. The life of 
Esira then fills its central place as the capi- 
event to which all was tending in the 
ttges anterior to it, and from which all pro- 
ceeds in subsequent times ; it is the very key 
uf the drama, which ia neither a miserable 
fans nor a tragedy without a climai, but 
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BBIJAITOB 

the magnificent development of a Dirins 
thonght of pardon and salvation, wruugbl | 
out through tho confliots and teactiont of I 
human freedom. i 

K. IK l-reuenti, D.D. I 

{Jau, ChriH. Ilii Timet, Life, and W^'ky \ 

BEPLEBTIOK-a LookiiiE-dDwii Into OiumU 

" ITAoiD fooblA into tlur perfect lax i \ 
fiifr(j"(Rt JBmoBi.:5). The Greek wori | 
Traparti^ai, signifies the incurvation or beDil- 
ing of the body in the act of hotiiuj don , 
iiita, as, for instance, in the endeavour to kc | 
the reflected image of a star in the watir U 
tho bottom -of a well. A more happy or for- 
cible word could not have been chosen to | 
exprena the nature and ultimats object of it- | 
flection, and so enforce tho necessity of iti in 1 
order to discover the living fonntain SDd 
spring-head of the o\'idenos of the Chriitito 
faith in the believer himself, and at the suns r 
time to point out the seat and r«^on when I 
alone it is to be found. Quanttau nn**. i 
fn'miu^that which we find within onraelTo. 
which is more than ounelves, and yet (be 
gmund of whatever is good and pennaaeat j 
therein, is the subatanco and life of jl other 
knowledge. S. T. CoUridje \ 

{AicU lo Bifeetim). 1 
SECmifERATIOIt. 

Regeneration is the salvation of the prs' ' 
sent state : glorification is the salvation of - 
tho next. Benjamin WhidiMi. I 

REOBET— Unavailing. | 

Sad it will be for us, If we ray, ' 

At the end of our task of life, 

" The coloura that we had to weave I 

Were bright in our early years ; 

But wo wove the tissue wrong, and stained ! 

The woof with bitter teara. 

We wove a web of doabt and fear. 

Not faith, and hope, and love, : 

Because we looked at our work, and not I 

At our Pattern up above " PhaU CW- | 

BELIAHCE— on OOD. 

Throw thyself on thy Goi), nor mock ffia , 
with feeble denial ; { 

Sure of His love, and oh '. sure of Hit mriry 
at last. 

Bitter and deep though the draught, yet I 
shun not the cup of thy trial. 

But in its healing effect, smile at its bitter 

Pray for that holier cup while sweet with 

bitter lies blending, 
Tears in the cheerful eye, smiles on the tor- 

rowiug cheek, 
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Death expiring in life when the long-drawn 

struggle is ending ; 
Trinmph and joy to the strong, strength to 

the weary and weak. 

Sir John Hertchd. 

BELiaiON— Different Aspects of. 

The beautiful rays coming from the face 
of God, and shining in such loveliness around 
us, are reflected and refracted when they 
come in contact with the human heart. Each 
heart is apt to receive only such as please it, 
and to reject the others. Hence the many- 
coloured aspects, some of them hideous in the 
extreme, in which God is presented to differ- 
ent nations and individuals. Henoe the room 
for each man fashioning a God after his own 
heart. An evU conscience, reflecting only 
the red rays, calls up a God who delights in 
blood. The man of fine sentiment, reflecting 
only the softer rays, exhibits from the hues 
of his own feelings aGrod of mere sensibility, 
tender as that of the hero of a modem ro- 
mance. The man of glowing imagination 
will array Him in gorgeous but delusive 
colouring, and in the flowing drapenr of 
majesty and grandeur, beneath which, how- 
ever, there is little or no reality. The ob- 
server of hkvn will represent Him as the 
embodiment of order, as blank and black as 
the sun looks when we have gazed upon him 
till we are no longer sensible of his bright- 
ness. It is seldom in the apprehensions of 
mankind that all the rays so meet as to give 
us the pure white light, and to exhibit God 
full orbed in all His holiness and goodness, 
as the f oimtain of Light in Whom is no dark- 
ness at alL Jamet M*Coth, LL,D, 

BELIOIOK^Deflnltions of. 

Recall some of the definitions of religion 
offered for our acceptance. Suppose we say, 
with one, that it takes its rise in the sense of 
dependence ; or, with another, that it springs 
out of the consciousness of inward freedom ; 
with a third, that it is the apprehension of 
power beyond the individual, suggested by 
the phenomena which control or the forces 
which subdue him ; with a fourth, that it is 
the apprehension of the Infinite encircling the 
finite, yet revealed within it ; or, with a fifth, 
that it is morality sublimated, touched with 
emotion ; with another, that it is that ra- 
tional insight which discerns the underlying 
essence and the fundamental unity of th&igs, 
bringing man into harmony with himself and 
with the universe ; with a seventh, that it is 
a pursuit of the ideal, *' the strong and earnest 
direction of the emotions towards an ideal 
object recognised as of the highest excellence, 
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and rightfully paramount over all selfish 
objects of desire ; " or, with yet another, that 
it is homage offered at the shrine of himianity, 
but directed to that other self, higher and 
wider than our individual selves, that Divine 
humanity, that human Divinity in which we 
live and move and have our being. All 
these attempts to define its essence, and to 
express it in a theory, may be helpful to us 
more or less. Religious thought and life 
have together assumed so many forms that 
we cannot wonder at the variety of the defini- 
tions given. . . . Religion is not the mere 
opening of the flood-gates of emotion towards 
the unknown and the unknowable, emotion 
awakened by the simple sense of mystery. 
It is also the intellectual recognition and the 
moral discernment of an object. No theory 
of religion which omits this fact is complete 
or satisfactoiT. It meets us at evexy stage 
in the path of development. The records of 
religious histoxy invariably disclose some 
effort of the human mind to penetrate far- 
ther into the mystery of things, both by 
thought and by feeling,^ to rise higher in the 
apprehensionof the Infinite, to descend deeper 
towards the eternal groimd of things ; in 
other words, not only to feel the overshadow- 
ing mystery, but also to perceive the light 
that is withm it. . . . Religion itself is death- 
less, because it is the outcome of a permanent 
tendency and the satisfaction of an ineradi- 
cable want of human nature. It is inde- 
structible, because it is the embodiment of 
a spiritual instinct, which survives in the 
general heart of the race, and which, if it 
ever seems to die, is immediately raised again 
from the dead, and lives on through a thou- 
sand changes. 

Rev. WiUiam Knight, LL.D. 
{Continuity and Devdopmentof Rdigum). 

BELIOIOK— Its Essence Unchangeable. 

Religion pure. 
Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and 

codes Wear myriad modes, 

Contains all creeds within its mighty span — 
The love of God, displayed in love of man. 

Ilomce Smith. 



Religion was always faith and obedience, 
under evexy dispensatioiL 

Benjamin Whichcote. 

BELIOIOK- an Instinct. 

Religion is of a character not unanalogous 
with music ; that is to say, it is an in- 
stinct, or intuition — not the result of a theory 
or of a logical process. As an instinct or 
intuition it may be, like the taste for musio^ 
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possessed in a greater or less degree by all, 
but by some much more strongly than by 
others ; it may exist — nay, in the earlier ages 
of the world has existed — unrecognised, just 
as before the birth of harmony men may 
have felt unconsciously the music of forests 
or of streams. And again, to carry the ana- 
Ic^ farther, just as this music is the music 
of single sounds produced by harmonious 
vibrations, not the music of harmonised 
sounds, so the earliest effort of the religion- 
making faculty is the perception of an idea 
at the back of an individual sensation ; the 
eventual result of the same faculty is to har- 
monise those scattered intuitions or instincts 
into a Personality at the back of the pheno- 
menal world. C. P, Keary 

{Early Rdigious Devdopment : 
Nineteenth Century), 

BELIOION— The Clirlstlaii, one of Social 

LoYe. 

The very simplicity of the basis which 
Christ laid as the foimdation for His future 
society, has blinded some persons to the 
obvious fact, that He was the greatest social 
reformer that ever lived. So far from con- 
templating an isolated life of contemplation 
for His followers, He made it part c^ their 
religion to be sociable. There is not one of 
His precepts that does not directly or indi- 
rectly point to a future organisation of so- 
ciety, and that does not make war against 
the principles that would disorganise society. 
All this He so takes for granted that He 
does not think it worth while to say in so 
many words, **I intend to reform social life;" 
but the constant mention of the Kingdom of 
GrOD and of the Father in Heaven bears 
witness to the social aspect in which He 
always regarded mankind. In every p<Hnt 
it might be shown that the life and teaching 
of Jesus was intended to supply the links 
necessary, just at that crisis in the history of 
the world, to reunite and reorganise a society 
that was on the point of falling to pieces. 

When Christ came into the world He 
found the Pagan nations worshipping power. 
They had worshipped power under the form 
of Polytheism ; they were now drifting into 
another worship of it under the form of Im- 
perialism. Now the worship of might is a 
sure forerunner and cause of the decav and 
disorganisation of society ; it is a religion of 
conquerors, not the religion of a peaceful 
society. Against the worship of might, 
therefore, Jesus set up the worship of a 
righteous Father of all men. Have we 
ever sufficiently considered how much social 
reform was implied in this novel worship? 

3^^ 
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It is true that we, even in these dayn, have 
not yet followed out our worship to its legi- 
timate conclusions ; but it has already bad 
most weightv consequences^ When Christ 
bade His disciples pray to "Our Father 
which is in Heaven, * He virtually enacted 
for His followers the abolition of slavery; 
just as when Mohammed declared that 
** there is none in the heavens and the earth 
but shall approach the GrOD of Mercy as a 
slave," he virtually enacted for His followen 
the continuance of slavery. Again, Christ 
found the nations of the world disunited by 
their old polytheistic religions, so far as they 
still adhered to them, and Israel itself in- 
dulging in the same exclusive spirit In 
opposition to this spirit He expressly declared 
that there would be a blending of nations in 
the Kingdom of God; many would come 
from the east and the west, and would at 
down with Abraham and Isaac in the King- 
dom of God. More especially in Christ's 
treatment of the Law of Moses, does He 
appear in the light of a reformer of society. 
Had He been ^nt upon founding a sect of 
hermits,. He might have been expected tu 
encourage the rigid observance of Sabbath«. 
fastings, purifications, and the like, all of 
which, by fixing the thoughts on the Divine 
Author of these institutions, might be sup- 
posed to foster contemplation uid solitary 
worship. But Jesus rejected them because 
they were unsociable, and because they ham- 
pered the free and healthy intercourse be- 
tween man and man. In uie same spirit He 
condemned the selfish moroseness of rich 
men who suppose that they have no respon- 
sibilities to society ; He condemns vidence ; 
He inculcates respect for the weak and 
lowly, and, appealing to the down-trodden 
classes of society. He calls upon them to 
enter the Kingdom of Goi) on the strength 
of that new power of forgiveness which He 
had introduced into the world. 

Eev, Edwin A, AhboU, DJ)- 

BELIGIOH— Its liyBtery. 

A religion without its mysteiy would be a ; 
temple without its god. Bev, Jtobert HaiL < 

BELIOION— Personal and ConTentlonal. 

Two things are laid before you — conven- 
tional religion, a whited sepulchre ; personal 
religion, a fair temple whose sure fomida* 
tions are bound together by the twisted 
strength of the innermost fibres of the sool ; 
— a religion of words accepted from oihen, 
which begins in self-deception and ends in 
blindness, superstition, and the terror of the 
soul ; or a religion at one with life, began 



in mwlDtinn, coatinDed in petsoo&I kction 
t>imrds CKKiitT. tha Ides] of the soul, and 
vndiDi^ ia the conidoiis nM, of union with 

Tier, Stapfanl A. Brookf, H.A. {Strmoiu). 

KEUaiOK-Frtrftt« and PubUo. 

Let meditatiDD and prayet adminiBter to 
tat good actioiu, and, like oil to a lamp, 
ffw out charity fresh Rpiritii and flame ; fur 
afl private rclijpon ii deficitnt without public 
charity, m chant/, unletm often refreshed by 
retirement, dfvotion, and heavenly rcfleo- 
tioQB, will coo! and !angiii«h. 

llec. RicJiard Lacat, D.D. 

REUaiOM— Bsrealed, not of Uia Natare 
of a PnigzsiElre Scleuofl. 

Revealed religion ia not of the nature of 
a prrvrecuve science. All Divine truth in, 
iiccormng to the doctrine nf the Protestant 
Churche*, recorded in certain hooka. It ia 
cquall; open to all who, in any age, can 
rud thane books ; nor can all the dis- 
coveries of all the philosophers in tho world 
add a siDKle verse to any of thoae books. It 
is plain, therefore, that in divinity there can- 
not be a progress anatngous to that which is 
<»nBtaDtly taking place in pharmacy, geology, 
and DBTigation. A Chrirtian of the fifth cen- 
tury with B Bible b neither better nor worse 
■ituated than a Chrintinn of the nineteenth 
century with a Bible, candour and natural 
BCUttmeis being, of courae, tuppoaed equal. 
It matten not at all that the compass, print- 
ingt gunpowder, ateam, gas, vaccination, and 
a thouaiuid other discoveries and inventions 
which were unknown in the fifth century are 
familiar to the nineteenth. None of theae 
diacnveriea and inventions has the smallcat 
bearing on religious queatiomi. 

Lord Miteaiilay 
iCritical ami Uiitorical Euagi], 
XZUaiOB—GaunDt he Ttojot Aalde. 

Von cannot thruHt religion ont of ths heart. 
If it be A dream, it ia a dream that is of 
mightierpowerthan waking life. Butitianot 
a dream. It ia the profoundent reality of our 
nature, the impnlaa at the bottom of all in- 
tellectual questionings, the spring of noble 
lives, the cry of humanity to its invisible 
LoHn. Sfv. Charia Shakapearr. 

BSUaiOir--A[ldnasea lt««If lo uw vnuat 

Science is always incomplete and narrow 
in oonneqnence of the nature of its proceeoea; 
it walks by the faith of pure reasoning; ; it 
lilies not trouble itself about the other facril- 
tiva of the soul eiecpt to make them the 
3IS 
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objects of its eianunatioo. When with its 
hunh, dry voice it speaka to the imagination 
or the feelings to direct them, they do not 
nndentand a word it utt«n. The miracle 
of St. Remi cannot be repeated every day. 
He converted the Germanic aoldien of Clnvis 
by talking to them in Latin. When a man 
appeals to Heaven, it ia because he auffera, 01 
fears, or is agitatrd. Ontology and pyscho- 
lugy cannot do much for bioi ; the hand they 
otfer him is so cold that he rejeotg it. This 
is pertuips the reaaon why books oE morality 
are utterly powerless when they arc merely 
gorollariea of philosophical principles. The 
fact is, poets and religious writers are tho 
only true moralists. A kind of distnut ii 
awakened in the soul when logic alone triei 
to lay hold of it. Then, we almoat begin U 
believe a little lew in what has been aome 
what too clearly proied. luatlnet, as it 
were, warns us that one single faculty of tho I 
mind cannot lead us either very high or very I 
far without peril. Moral beliefs lose, so to 
speak, the bloom that colour! them when 
anything outside religion or poetty laya hold 
of them. Why are philoaophical moialisth, 
who for the roost part suppose man to be 
gf-iHl by nature, nevertheleas full of misan- 
thhipy and diHcvuragement ? Why alrio are 
religiouH books, which suppose man to be 
coTT'ipt from hia birth, nevertheless aiumali.-d 
with Eeal and hope ? Is there not here some- 
thing mora than a difference with regard to 
opinions about grace ! Is nut each conadouu 
of the worth of the instrument oE reformation 
he holds in his hands? The fact is, a religion, 
whether full of error or not, doea at hant 
address itaeli to the whole man. It does 
not begin by smiting half uE bis being with 
an interdict ; it speaks to him in the lon- 
giia^^e of common sense ; in its voice ho 
recognises a sinter, and he talks with it. 
Severe or not in itn precepts, it undemtanda 
all that he experiences, and is do more scep- 
tical than he with respect to hia primitive 
beliels. Where its mjateries commence, 
philoHophy am do nothing, because it haa 
declared certain problems to he insoluble. 
But while acienca banishes God beyond tha 
skies, rcligioUB doctrines leave Him in thit 
sublime familiarity with the human aoiil 
which it needa, and for which it dares to 
ask Him. "What nation," said Moses to 
the Jews, "hath Goi> to nigh unto them as 
we!" A positive religion can say as much 
to all abstract systems. 

it. Jitiuilan {CorraponderKt), 



nothing more intriciite ; when it U made B 
duty, nothing more eaaj. 
Tkiiiiuu Wiimn {Biiliop of Sodor and Man). 

KELIQIOtT— mmt be SiaoeTe. 

No shiim work IviU suffice in religion. A 
man might as woll attempt to cure a dread- 
ful wound in hia body by laying a plaster 
outaide bis clothes, as to hope tn rid himself 
of Inbred corruption by mere outward refor* 
maUan. Heart-work must be God'b vork. 
He who made the heart alnnc con change it 
from itn natural hardnee^ and BtubbomneBS 
into one that is broken and contrite. 

Rti'. John y. Norton {Eray Sunday). 

REUOION-True. 

Tbey that BpeaJ theii days in faith and 
prayer, ehall enil their dayH in peace and 
glorj. Ilev. Jukn Miuim, !H.A. 

KEUQION-Tme, lE Vat Olonfrliig GOD. 

Religion ia not a contlniinl moping over 
good books i religion id not even prayer, 
jiraiae, or holy ordinaDcea. Thesa are neoeg. 
Gary, and no man can be roligious without 
them. But religion ia mainly and chiefly 
the glorifying uoD amid the duties and 
trials of the world ; the giiidins of our 
course amid the adverse winds and cummta 
of temptation by the starlight of duty and 
the compass of IHvine truth ; the bearing of 
us wisely, manfully, courageously, for the 
honour of Christ, our Great Leader in the 
conflict of life, and the Captain of our sol- 
vation. ■ Aee. Wmam Carey. 

BEHOBHE. 

Notice the significance of remome. How 
great a creature must that be that, looking 
down upon itself from some high Ftummit in 
Itself, soma throne of truth and judgmeul 
which no devastation of order can reach, 
withers in re'.entless condemnation uf itself, 
gnaws and ehastUes itself in the sense of 
what it is \ Call it a ruin, as it plainly is, 
there rises out of the desolated wreck ■>l its 
former splendour that which indicates and 
measures the sublimity of the original temple. 
The conscience Btands erect, resisting all the 
ravages of violence and decay, and by this we 
diatin^ish the temple of Cod that was, a soul 
divinely gifted, made to he the abode of His 
Spirit, the vehicle of Hia power, the miiror 
of His glory. A creature of remorse is a 
Divine creature of necessity, only it is the 
BTeok of a divinity that was. 
Eer. Uoran Biakndl, D.U. ( 77<( A'rip U^t). 
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SEPENTAKCS. 

There is no subject in which we aa bp 
more deeply interested than that of repent- 
ance towards God. But in order \a a rigbt 
understanding, it is necessary to observe thi( 
there are different kinds of repentance, or 
that which is called rcpentanee is not aln}« 
such OS accompanies salvation. There is » 
sorrow which worketh repentance unto sil- 
ited of. and there is * 



which 



orL^ 



death. Peter 



pented, believed, and was pardoned ; Judsf I 
repented, despaired, and went to hii own 
place. Ephraim repented, was ashamed ani) 
confounded, and obtained mercy ; " bill j 
Judah hath not turned unto ma with her I 
whole heart, but fcignedly. aaitb the LOBO." . 
There is an early repentance, like that li 
Josiah ; a late [epenlonoe, like that of tin 
thief upon the cross ; and a repentance tbit 
is too late, like that of the rich man in Iw- 
meot, Ahab pat on sackcloth and hiunbltd 
liimselE before the LoRU, bat He was a dif- 
tembler, Hezekiah moumad, and wept vA 
prayed, and was accepted. B. BtMat. 

The hammer of the bw may break an icj 
heart, but the sunshine of the Gospel dli- 
solves it into tears. Peter was melted by t 
love-glance of Chbjbt. BiAat Dit^. 

'Tia not to cry, Mercy 1 or to sit 
And droop, or to confena that thou host fsilHl; 
'Tis to bewail the sins thou didst commit, 
And not commit those sins thou hut be- 
wailed. 
He that bewails, and not foreakes them t«o, | 
Confesses rather what he means to do. 

Francii Qvorla- 
BEFEHTAKCE— Tme, U&OhuigaefLlIt. I 

The completion and sum of repentance is 
a change of life. That sorrow which dic- 
tates no caution, that fear which does not 1 
quicken our escape, tliat austerity whidi fsilt | 
to rectify our affections, are vain and un- 
availing. But sorrow and terror must natur- 
ally precede reformation, for what other 
cause can products it ? He, therefore. Uot , 
feels himself alarmed by hia conscience, «a- 
xioUB for the attainment of a better eUtb 
and afflicted by the memory of bis psM 
faults, may justly onnclude that tin gnat 
work of repentance is begun, and hope bf 
retirement and prayer, the natural and re- 
ligious moans of strengtheniag Lis cannctioa, 
to Impress upon his mind such a sense of lbs 
Divine presence as may overpower the hlsn- 
iliahments of secular delights, and ensble . 
him to advaneu from one degree of ht^sf^ [ 
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-to another, till death ■hall set him Irvo from 
doabt uid contest, miseiy and teinptatiun. 
What better can we do than pro«tnite fall 
Beforr Him rsverent, ajid there cHmfeis 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg Bitb 

Watering the ground, and with ooi eighs the 

^r 
Frequenting, sent from hemrta contrite, in 



EEFSOOF— Hanh, 



I To reprove in anger ia libe giving a nek 
person a medicine maiding hot. 

Srt. John Maiaa. 

\ BEPaoOF— b> be given Compudoutely. 

R«proTe compa««onatelj. Soft words and 
hard argumeuta ila well together. Passion 
will heat the simier'a blood, but con 
will heal hli conscieDce. Our repn 
may be ahaip, but our ipirita muit be meeic 
Hie probe that eearches the wound will put 
tlw patient to leu pain and do the more 
^od, it it be oovered with nft lint. Re- 
ploof ihould be u oili or ointmente, rubbed 
in with the warm Ere of love. The BUrgeon 
that «et< the bone otrolces the part. The 
reprover ihoold have a lion'i itont heart, or 
be will not be faithful, and a lady's soft 
hand, or be is not like to be BUccenful. 

Jtai. George Suinnoct. 
REFUTATION. 

Agesilaui being asked the means of pro- 
curing a good reputation, answered, " Speak 
well, and act bettor." Agtntaa*. 



Thankful for all HoD takes nway. 
Humbled by all He gives. 

ICec. John Ktblt. 

EEBIOIiATIOir— Bsbmlt to OOD'S Will ; tie 

Deit. 

Let nothing nuike thee sad or fretful. 

Or too regretful 

Be still; 

What Goi> hath ordend mast be right, 

Then 6nd in it thine own delight, 

MjwilL 
Why shonldat tbnn Ell bo-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart! 
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One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee too. 

Thy part. 
Only be steadfast, never waver. 
Nor seek earth's favour. 

But rest: 
Thou Icnowest what tJon'H Wi!! most Ik 
For all His crcotares— MS fur thee 

The best. 

Paul Flcmmii"j. 

BEsm— UU tlie End. 

Mora drear, more drear the circling yean 

Within those walls of gloomy fame. 
Where the bright dawn like eve appears. 

And joy and sorrow seem the uune. 
None goeth forth but must forswear 

The faith that is the soul's true breath ; 
Yet love is stronger than despair. 

Life crowns the faithful unto death- 
Here pines the mother For her child. 

The wife Umeats her husband lost, 
The grondanie nitln^m, maiden mild 

Dniopi like a flower in northtm frost ; 
Slow pus the years, y(t euch one gruu s 

To riper virtues in her lot ; 
Come Buromer beats, come winter snows. 

She knows the Cbbut who cbaugcth cot 
Here weaker woman wutx and pray% 

Enduring in the strength Divine i 
A simple faith her spirit stays. 

And round her unseen glories shine : 
She fades and dies. One word atone 

She leaves to rouse the drooping will, 
Fast graven in the dungeon stone, 

-Awittc:/"— There, it speaketh stilL 
The yean shall come, with summer glow. 

Past shining scaa, o'er Luida all fair, 
And wide the gioomy portals throw. 

And breathe tho life of God's free air. 
"Jiaiile: /"—ftiii that word abides. 

In strenuous strife of good with ill ; 
When pleasure lures, or scorn derides, 

" RaMal" — gird thy fainting will I 
WiUiata Steraa 
{The Tract of (Jod, and OAer Pcata). 

BE8F0BBIBILIT7— ImpUea FrMdom. 

To be morally responsible a man most bo 
a free, rational, moral agent. First, he must 
be in present possession of his reason, to die. 
tinguish truth from fajsehood. Secondly, he 
must also have in exercise a moral sense, to 
distinguish right from wrong. Thirdly, his 
will in its volitions or eiecotive acts must 
be self -decided— that is. determined by its 
own spontuieoUB affections and desires. If 
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*ny of the«fi ure wanting, tho man ia inwine, 
and neither f rte nor reaponaible. 

Profavir Ilod-jt. 



Two thinpt are awful to me— the rtmry 
immiaent, and thu rxnia of rvxponntbility iu 
nan. Emauxmitl Sant, 



The blcsaings purchased by Thy pain and 

To Thy po.ir child Thou Bcndert from 

Oh Duver lut Thy grace depart from mo, 
So ahall I Ktill abide, my Lord, with Theu. 
1 rat n-ich Thee •. Eternal life the prize 
Thou vilt bestow when faith's gi>-id fight 
lb won. 
"What can earth give but v^n regrets and 

To the poor heart whiue pacing blisa u 
done' 
Tor Imting joys I fleeting ones nwlgn, 
Sinus JEsva otlla me Hli, and He is mine. 
I rent with Thes ', No other plaoe of rent 

Can now attiact, do other poitiou please : 
The soul, of heavenly treaeure onM posaesst, 

All earthly glury Rith iniiiflerence sees. 
Poor worlil, farewell I Tly (cplendoun tempt 



Dencends to «eek the lout, the fallen raise. 
Oh, tliat my whole of futum hfe might pruve 

(.Ine hallelujah, one glad song of praife I 
Kn oliall I fling, as time's last luoraeuls flee, 
Kow and for ever, LOHD I I rest with 
Thee I Adolpk Moraht. 

KEST— there !■ Hone except imdsr the 

There ta no rert except un.ier the Crow. 
There i.' no snti«facti"n, no peace of mind to 
Ik eipected encejit there. 1 knuw, on hear- 
ing tbiK, the worldling «ill point me to his 
diversiou and pleasure, in which he delights 
to wallow ; the ambitiuua to his acquired or 
desired greatnesii, fanis, titles, &c ; the avo- 
)di;iuus tu hin yellow dust ; the seholar to his 
rich and buund!e« fleld of literature and 
Mdence. But I repeat it, there is no rent, 
no peace, no aatisFaction eioept under the 
Cross of Christ, For there is m the humnu 
breuot a set uf slombering wants which 
3-8 



stretch themselves infinitely beyond all tfat 
boasted glories of this worid, and leave ttan, 
cornet*, and galaxies at an intenniuable dii- 
tance beneath tht>ir foet. There are iy» 
planted in the heart wtuoh roost be filled 
with all the glories of a Hpiritnal wor' 
world of holiness, or they will for ever grate 
upnn their sockets, and rouse insufferable 
anguish. There is a thirst, a. hnnger, Ungn- I 
ing niihoeded in the deep receaaes of the | 
spirit, which ia not to bu hushed for ever 
into eilenoD by the highway din of canut 
desires and worldly dissipation or drudgeij, 
and which must bo satiafled with the bceid | 
and water of life, or eternal stBrratian aili 
inevitably follow. There is no rest save only i 
in the Cross, io tho (^ving upof eveiynming. [ 
self-seeking denre. of every idol and dariint' ; 
sin within and vithont us. To be mXhinjf 
in this world, to wish for notliing bat Ceigkt, 
to kuow nothing but Chrljt, to liave nothint; 
bnt Him, is pnfect freedom, perfect healU^ I 
eternal wealth, supreme wisdom, irtesistibh 
and holy power transcending, and real dip j 
nity, the satisfaction of every want, the GU- | 
ing up of the deep and vacant [ut of alt ob i 
Hpiritiial desires, and endless rest | 

Ret. W. Sehaufier ( 

IMtditatiom an lAe Lat Da^ ^ C*nK). ' 
B£ST-ln JEBU8. , | 

Is thy body torn with pain, ; 

Thy bosom with some secret sorrow ! 
Hast thou tried and foond all vain 

The comfort from the world ye bomw? 
He promises who knoweth best ; 
Seek Him, and He will give thee rest. 
Doflt thou doubt His power to save 

Who bids thee wait net for the nionr" ' 
He who triumphed o'er the grave. 

And made " the way " for thee to follii« ' 
He promises who knoweth best ; 
Seek Him, and He nill give thee rest 
Hast thou sought some devious way, 

Life's hidden mysteriefl to disooter? 
And, by tempters led astray, 

Thy «-aming conscience fain would iHii""J'>^ 
He promises who knoweth best ; 
Seek Him, and He will give thee rest 
I>oflt thou Beck to End repoae 

From life's dull toil, its sad veiatiuc: 
Feel the calm, hope only throws I 

O'er this life's troublous dispensatioiu' 
He proniiues who knoweth best ; 
Seek Him, and He will give thee rent. 
Trust not feeble self, trust God 1 

Who sees thy troubles, sutTeringi, tesn: 
Itow submissive to His rod. 

Faith shall dissijAte thy doubts and icut- j 

i 



^e pnunixH whu knoweth bert ; 
eek Him, and He will irivB thee n*L 

Jama MouU. 

£8T— of HMven. 

The rest iif iii«clion U bat the cjuiet of a 
■one, or the iiti]lnta« of the grave, or the 
■huistion of k Dpent aoit feeble Datnre. 
^ot there U a nobler r«t than thU There 

rest in health, there id reat in the nioBicaJ 
ipoae u( ei'iuiaitely bal»DO>Hl powers, there 
I rot to the deniring facultim when thvjr 
nil the thint; (t»lm( then is rest iu the 
tpturc of congenial employment, rest in the 
«w of joyful strength, rest in the ■»! ft glide 
r the (treub whan it meeta with no impedi- 
lent. Such u the rest of the gloriRed, per- 
xt beingii in a perfect world, rejoldng in 
^eit native etement. having no weaknesa 
'ithin and no miitting force withiiut to 
heck the outflow anii enpremion of their 
Nving natures. Their activity, therefore, 
eiug e»y, natarsl, and necessary as light 
I to the «un and fiaenuoe to the flowers of 
pring, actiiitv to them ii rest. "Blened 
re the dead that die in the LoBD, for they 
tst,'' not from their works, but only " from 
bteir labours." It would be a labour for 
bteni not to work. To hiuh their masic 
nd U> flop their action w<ni]d be to thei 



UST—tD BcdMmlntr Lara. 

See the SaviouB'tt outatretched ai 
Ijinnen to redtem from hami. 
Come! 
WhewT 
To jEHt's boAom. 
Seek nalvation. fteely nffcred : 
Seek it! 
Where? 
In Jesu'h buiwni. 
Live ye, die ye, all [o Him, 
Take His yoke and learn of Hin,. 
Kffit! 
Where* 
In JetD'H boMim. 

{SacA'i PoMiion Miaie]. 

KEST-I irm Elra Too. 

"Twill give you rest." says Jkrch : and 
that promise, like every promise of the Loxn, 
ximprebendi all that we require in the depth 
>f our need, all tliat in the height of His ful- 
Msa He can give. I will give thee rest from 
he teax of condemnation. Thy life thai] not 
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BBB'lTi'UTIOM' 

be a going onward to the place of execntii 
thou shalt not have always before thee tho 
vision of the sword ; thoa shalt not labour 
iJwayi under the depression uf thy knov 
ledge of thyself ; thou shalt be refreshed ill 
thy knowledge of He ; thou shnlt know that 
thy condemnation is behind, and not befort) 
thee, a ttdng poned and not to come, ont> 
destroyed, and one waiting not bi be dovel' 
oped. I will give thee rest in thy weaiyin^f 
search aftur h^iplnesa. Hither and thither 
hast thou sought it, now in life's shady 
paUu, and now in its aiunnier highways ; litce 
the proiligal, thou didst go out from tha 
presence ^ thy Fatheei. L<i ! I restore thee 
to thy Fathkh and to My Fathkh, and b 
that home in which only there is hauj^nesi . 
in which only can be rest. I will give thrv 
rest from all thy vague longings, the sway' 
ings to and fm of thy thoughts and thy affec- 
tions, and seeking the great centre-point 
of rest. "I will give thee rent" in real- 
isation of thy future goal. Earth ha* no 
goal which the heart of man can reach, 
and on attaining it find rest Ever on- 
ward must it t'»ve], toil-worn and foot' 
sore, attaining to the summit uf each bar- 
ren ctag only to see that there are barren 
crags above it still. In Me thou shalt ■ 
the assured inheritance, the blood-bought 
home, the " rest that rcmaineth tor 
people of God." 

Her. Philip Bmnttt Fivrr, il 
IThcI war, of fkral). 

REBTITUTIOK— Of ill Tlllllf*. 
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slQl spread over the ei 
crested and nncmshed head 1 
above it. Yet the work is going on which 
will accomplish the great precUction on which 
the destiny of our raoe hangs. We kDi<w 
that the government of the world is in the 
hand of (Joi), and therefore we n;ay rest 
assured that there in not a single link in the 
apparently peipleted chain of numan eventa 
which does not connect with and guide to 
the coming gtoiy. And wo may rest aasarecl 
not only that aU the histories of the king- 
donu of this world are under the influence of 
an unfelt but irresistible control, preparing 
the way for that Kingdom which canni ' ' 
moved, but also that penmnal events as 
aa national, private as well as public, ai 
under the same mandate, commisiiioned to 
lead on to the same great consummation. 
This truth gives a seriousness and dignity 
to everything. It banishes littleness from 
life, because it connects ail life with the 
gloiy of OoD and tlw endicMion of evil— it 
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leads us on as under the shadow of everlast- 
ing and omnipotent love, in the faith of 
which we may rest in peace until all calami- 
ties be overpast. When the eye of the spirit 
is thus opened to see GrOD working, in every- 
thing and by everything, to bring on the 
reig^ of righteousness, we shall feel ourselves 
invited to the blessed privilege of entering 
into the purposes of God, of sympathising 
with the everlasting counsels of His grace, 
of rejoicing in their assured fulfilment, and 
of being fellow- workers with Him iu every 
action of life. These actions may appear 
amall and insignificant in the world's judg- 
ment, but the believer knows that it is not 
in vain that the Ruler of the universe has 
called him to do all things to the glory of 
God. Thoma* Ertl-ine of LinlcUhen 

{The Unconditional Preenets of ike Gospd), 

BETBIBnnOH. 

When God cuts off the thread of life, 
The man himself oft brings the knife. 

Chrittopher POL 

REVELATION— not Jndged, but Justilled, by 

Beason. 

If the proper object-matter of revelation 
is that knowledge which, being necessary for 
U8 as moral agents, was yet unattainable by 
our natural powers, then reason is no judge 
of what revelation teaches. There may be 
in our relation to God things which we 
never should have expected: deep truths 
opening onwards into mysteries past our 
present finite comprehension. If everything 
had been plain, easy, commonplace, reve- 
lation would not have been needed. Never- 
theless reason holds a veiy high office with 
respect to revelation. In a matter of so high 
consequence as whether God has spoken to 
us or not, we are boimd to examine most 
scrupulously the evidence upon which the 
fact of the revelation rests. And this exa- 
mination involves an inquiry into the teach- 
ings of revelation. The existence of mysteries 
in a revelation is reasonable : the existence 
of immorality in it would be fatal to its 
claims. For if the scientific basis for my 
belief in the gift of a revelation is the exist- 
ence in me of conscience, and of moral facul- 
ties which make me a responsible being, I 
am left absolutely without a basis for a reve- 
lation which makes me violate my conscience. 
A revelation which degrades my moral and 
spiritual powers is as much against nature, 
as anything that degrades my physical or 
mental powers. If religion be true, it must 
ennoble, elevate, purify, and perfect me here, 
as far as the present condition of my exist- 
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ence permits, entirely in that other state to 
which our present responsibility points, pro- 
vided, of course, that I submit myself to its 
teachings. I know of no way by which I 
can maSie this examination except by reason 
and experience. And I hold this farther 
because I hold that a true religion must be 
commensurate with the whole of man. It 
must make him better physically, mentallj, 
morally, and spiritually, and consecrate all 
his powers to God. 

Very Rev, R Payne Smith, D.D. 
{Science and Revdaiion). 

REVELATION— Uystery ot 

Truly it has been said that men do amia 
to speak of mysteries of revelation. For all 
is one mystery, aU is one mysterious whole, 
of which you cannot detach part from part 
without deforming the whole. As well de- 
tach, if it were possible, one of the prismatic 
colours, and think that the light would 
remain the same, as think to sever from the 
rest one truth of GoD, the Fatheb of lights, 
and think that the other trutha would remain 
harmonious. 

Philosophically monstrous were the thought 
of the imi-personal Monotheism — God, in a 
cold isolation, in an objectless loneliness. 
Inconceivable were it that God, Who is 
Love, should not form creatores who should 
have a capacity for that lov& A contradic 
tion it were that creatures, formed and en- 
dowed with freewill, should not have power 
to choose or to refuse that love. Unimagin- 
able were it that a being, formed with a 
capacity for that beatific vision and that 
boundless love, should not, if it obstinately 
refused that love, both endlessly (Tave fur 
that which it endlessly refuses, and be for 
ever tormented by its unceasing evil choice. 
Yet unimaginable were it, now that we 
know that He has so done, that He should 
not do all to restore His rebels to Himself, 
if they would return ; or that He should, in 
so doing, not consult the reverence to His 
aweful holiness. Inconceivable were it that 
God should form creatures capable of His 
love, and leave them un-united with Himself 
by as close a union as can join the finite with 
the Infinite. Inconceivable were it, that 
the finite could behold the Infinite, unem- 
powered by the Infinite to behold it, or thai 
it could know it without an inward illuniin- 
ing enabling power to perceive it. This, 
then, our mystery, is the completion and the 
counterpart of the Incarnation. By the 
Incarnation the Eternal Word XfML oar 
flesh ; by the descent of the Holt Ghost, 
GrOD indwells in our flesh, makes our bodies 
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■piritoal temples of God. The Son of God 
became the Son of man to make us, sons of 
men, really, although by adoption, sons of 
God. Almighty God took our weakness to 
array us with His Divine might. The All- 
holy took ** the likeness of our flesh of sin," 
without sin, to atone therein for our sins. 
He sent His Holy Spirit to make us par- 
takers of His holiness. He, in heaven. He 
says, prepares a place for each one of us. 
He sends His Spirit to prepare each one of 
us for that special place around His Eternal 
Throne, which He, in His everlasting love, 
has marked out for us. He on that Eternal 
Throne, one God with the Fatheb, pleads 
for us, perhaps in words, too, of His Humanity, 
certainly by the presence of those precious 
wounds, radiant with Divine glory. Here on 
earth He has sent His Spirit, God from 
God, to dwell in us, and in us to *' make in- 
tercessions for us with those unutterable 
groanings." He who is "the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life," has sent another Him- 
self to be more inwardly present with eur 
souls, to guide us in the way ; the Spirit of 
truth, to teadi us inwardly in eur hearts, by 
the infusion of faith and love, to know that 
truth which He has revealed outwardly in 
His Word, tmfolded by His Church. He 
who is the Life hath given to us the Holt 
Ghost, who is *' the Bond of the Father 
and the Son," to be the Bond of our tmion 
with Him ; the pledge of our salvation, the 
Life of our life, the light of our knowledge, 
the fervour of our devotion. 

Btv. E. B. Putey, D.D, 
(University Sermont), 

RgviuJLTIOK — Dmulmiing' Effect of tlie 
Rejection d 

A rejection of revelation cramps and con- 
fines the feelings, steels a man against the 
holy charities of life, blunts his affections, 
deaidens his sympathies, hardens him, debases 
him, Tumaturalises him ; under the chilling 
influence of tmbelief the heart becomes stone 
and the man approximates to a demon. 

Rev. Enkinc Neale. 

JUSVEBENCE— a Word by Iteelt 

Reverence is a word by itself ; it has no 
synonym. It is not respect, it is not regard, 
it is not honour. Awe, perhaps, is nearest 
to it, yet not equivalent. It would be inac- 
curate language, or else unworthy feeling, to 
apply reverence to wealth, or rank, or power. 
If we reverence the possessor of one of these, 
it must be for something (real or supposed) 
over and above this possession. There are 
indeed three qualities, or three characteris- 
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tics, still human, to which we might with no 
abuse of terms apply it — age, royalty, genius 
— these three ; yet even its application to 
these gives the hint of its distinctiveness ; it 
is because in each of these, to minds rightly 
constituted^ there is a touch of sacredness, 
of sanctity, almost of divinity, and therefore 
where it would be vulgar and grovelling to 
reverence the adventitious advantages of 
title or property, it is not mean, it is rather 
noble ana lofty, to recognise here a superiority 
not of station, but of kind. Reverence is 
the sense of something or some one essen- 
tially (not accidentally) above us. Old age 
stands above us in the two incommunicable 
sanctities of an ampler experience and a 
nearer heaven. Royalty stands above us, if 
not always in the persooial qualities of the 
ruler, yet in the theory, itself well-nigh in- 
stinctive, of a Divine commission and a theo- 
cratic representation. Grenius stands above 
us in the possession of an original originat- 
ing intuition, a thought put into the heart 
and an idea which is to be a voice for man- 
kind. On these accounts we place them 
where we place only the sacred, and suffer 
respect, in these rare exceptional cases, to 
pass into awe, into veneration, into reverence. 
Reverence we define as a sense of superiority, 
not accidental, but essentiaL We feel rever- 
ence only for the sacred — for that which is, 
or which has touched, the Divine. 

Rev, C, /. Vaughan, D.D. 
{Christ and Human Inttinctt). 

REWABD— life's Crown. 

Life's fadeless, crown is twisted from the 

leaves 
Of little flowers of love that strew the lands 
Around us, ready taall ready hands 
To pluck and plait. And he who idly grieves 
That life is crownless, is a fool and blmd. 
He who would bless his fellows must not ask 
Sublime occasions for that gentle task, 
Or trumpets boasting to the deafened wind. 
To fill with patience our allotted sphere, 
To rule the self within us, strong in faithf 
To answer smile with smfle, and tear with 

tear, 
To perfect character and conquer death — 
This is to win what angels call renown, 
And bend round life's pale brows an amaran- 
thine crown. 
Wade Robinson {Songs in GotFi World), 

REWABD— To mm that Hath ihaU be OlTen. 

What is the principle contained in the 
sentence — " To him thaA hath shall be given ? '* 
Is it just — is it true ? 

It is the principle at least on which the 

X 
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universe is ruled. The tree which has most 
life assimilates most quickly the elements of 
life ; the highest animal gets the most enjoy- 
ment out of life, the strongest grows more 
strong ; the more delicate of perception the 
nerve is, the more refined becomes its percep- 
tion ; and why ? Because all these have won 
the power they possess by previous activity. 
They have, therefore to them is given more. 
It is an excellent law, for by it that which is 
most beautiful is made more beautiful for 
the use and comfort of men — work is ex- 
pended on the best. It is well that the 
strongest should grow more strong, and the 
more fit to live still more tit, and the more 
refined still more refined — for so the best 
types are preserved. 

It is so aUo in history. The nation which 
is highest in character, in noble force, in 
order, in economy, has these things because 
of previous work, and to it is given more. 
Others which have proved themselves less 
worthy lose their separate place and are 
absorbed by the higher people. They are 
taken away and given to the great nation. 
Sentimentalists may cry out that that is un- 
fair, but the vnse man knows that the fittest 
to rule ought to be preserved — ^that to those 
that have it ought to be given, for by the 
working of this law the human race ad- 
vances. 

It is so, finally, in spiritual life. To him 
that hath it is given. Grace is bom from 
grace ; to him who has love more love is 
given, he who is true can assimilate more 
truth, he who is pure deepens in purity ; and 
by the working of this law the world is 
blessed, for the best is given to those who 
can use it best. 

Is not that just; just, because of the 
infinite good such a law secures ? Yes ; 
when we think rightly, we desire that the 
gifts we possess and cannot use as they ought 
to be used, should be transferred to those 
who can. There are some we meet to whom 
w^e should like to give up all our powers if 
we might. 

And is it not true ? How many of us have 
not had that happy experience? We have 
begun with diflSculty. We cannot as yet use 
our graces or gifts with ease. But we do 
not despair ; upborne by belief in a loving 
Father, eager to grow like our Master 
Christ, we persevere in the spirit of effort 
and prayer. And soon, as we begin to 
possess the use of our spiritual powers, we find 
them growing we know not how. Having, 
to us has been given. The power of loving 
doubles with every act of love ; subdue one 
sin, and our moral force to subdue the next 
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is twofold more. Something more also than 
the natural growth is given ; that something 
more is the gift of GoD. Secure one truth, 
and unexpectedly another breaks upon us as 
if a new star were bom in heaven. Deepen 
faith by rising over some trial in the strength 
of that Spirit who moves in us — our rightful 
Master whom we love — and lo ! faith opens 
to us new evidence of the worlds not seen. 
Gain one ray of light upon GoD*s plans, on 
God's character, and it does not increase 
ray by ray, but grovre upon us like the dawn 
passing into morning, and morning into sun- 
rise. God does not let us only creep to Him 
by our own unassisted strength, He lifts ns 
forward by new gifts once we have begun to 
use what He has given us ; that is, ones we 
are in actual possession of it by work. For 
this is the simple law of life, of infinite mean- 
ing to us, if we will receive it — " To him th*t 
hath shall be given." I would to CiOD ve 
could receive and act upon it. It is time for 
us to awake out of sleep, and to remember 
that we are here to do God*8 work among 
men. Take up your buried gifts, find oat 
what they are, learn what you can do wiih 
them, and give them form in action. Posscgs 
them truly ; you only possess them when jou 
are multiplying them, when you make them 
reproductive. See that your pound gtins 
ten pounds, or five pounds, or one pound; 
for God does not ask too much : He only 
asks for some use, some reproduction of His 
g^ft, but above all, for no contentment with 
what you have done. He will have no 
\iTapping, at any time of your life, of your 
g^ft in a napkin ; no saying, " Now I have 
done enough ;" but always aspiration, always 
uncontentnient in the heart, always that deep 
desire to have your gift in ceaseless employ 
ment which drives you to employ it 

Then will life become Divine ; then will 
Christ give new life and power, and give it 
more abundantly. The Spirit of God yn^ 
i^duplicate your energy and confirm yovr 
strength, and you shall hear, when the wave« 
of death roll solemnly in with their noise of 
many waters on your soul, a voice above the 
waters, sweet and strong to hush their soond 
of fear — the voice of your God, at once ju^ 
Judge and loving Father — "Well done, 
good and faithful servant ; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord." Bev, S, A. Brooke, MJ- 

RICHES— their Trae Use. 

Seek not proud riches, but such as tboa 
mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet have 
no abstract nor friarly contempt of theou 

. Lord Bacon {£m}/9)' 
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Be rich for the benefit oF otben, mud ;ou 
will seem to duuble jour ricbei. 

Piem Chanoa. 

Riche* without charity arc nothing worth j 
they ale n bleuing only to him who makes 
them & bleuiog to others. Uoiri/ Pitiding. 

SI0HE8— BmJ, la Duty. 

Tht ccln which mitke« the real riches U 
the fine gold oE GoD'ii holy kw of duty ; the 
BtuDp, deep OD it, is the cron uid moaDgnm 
of Chbiht. Ail Other ia base metal, destined 
to be itrack through and tiirough with the 
hnod of wonhlewDen and ibanie, and ca«t 
into the common refuae-heap of the dead 
world. Rcr. Morgan Da, 8.T.D., 

ReOor of Trinity Church, A'™ Tori- 
(SfrmoM, Dottrinai ami Practiaii). 

KiaBTEOtrsMEaS— DUr«resc« between In- 
herent and Imputed. 

I. Inherent righteoaaness aacctifieB, im- 
puted righteoumena juntifiea. 

a. laheiCDt right;:nugDeaa mokes oa ahine 
before men, imputed before God. 

3. luherent righttKiusneaa pleaiee Goo, 
impnted rigbteooigneu appeasea Him. 

4. Inherent righteoueness discharges from 
typocrisy, imputed righteouaneaa fnun gnilt. 

5- Inherent righteouanoM malcea ui pray, 
imputed righteouaneas tnakea our prayers 

6. Inherent rfghteonsnesa ia our aincerity, 
imputed lighteoninesa our perfection, 

7. Inherent righteouaneaa reapecta the law, 
imputed ligfateonsness anawen tlie law. 

i. Inherent righteouaneaa la the evidence 
Of onr salTstion, imputed ri^teoosnesa the 
f oundatjon of it. 

g. Inherent ri^teonsneae ia our joy, im- 
puted righteousness our glory (laa. xlv. 35). 

10. I^lerent righteouaneaa la to be loved, 
imputed righteouaneaa to be truated. 

II. Inherent rightaouaneaa is imperfect, 
ixnputed lighteouaneas peifeot. 

tz. Inh^ent rig^teousnesa is our quallfi- 
=«tian for he»ven, imputed righteousness our 
Litle to it 

Jtec. John MoKm. M.A [Sdert Rematai). 

^OHTEOnsNESS-ot CHRIBT, a. BeunlMa 

Taiw heed of patching ; join not Uw and 
grace together, lest the rent be made wone. 
Xhe righteouaneas wherein you must appear 
Itefore GoD ia not made np of divers sorta of 
Jiiecea, partly His own and parti; your own, 
Dut S aeamleaa vesture, n-tought thmughout 
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of one kind of aub^tance, and by one hand. 
In this you may approach with boldneaa. 
God must have all the glory of the ainner's 
solvation. Gon'B solvation ia a completed 
and finiahed work, and it cannot be taken 
Irom or added unto. It ia through Jesch 
only that we can be saved, by virtue of Hla 
atoning sacrifice for sin. *^ In Him we have 
redemption ihroiigh Eia blood, the forgive 
neKB of sin, accotdiiig to the riches of Hii 
grace." Let ua say, with the Apostle Foul, 
"Not baring my ovoi rightcouanees, which 
ia of the law, but that which ia through the 
faith of CuHiBT, the lighteouanpas which ia 
of God by faith." Ours ia a free-grace Goa- 
po! : the prominea are to bim that " believeth 
on Him who justifieth the ungodly." 

Rtc. John iJoimhame, B.D. 
BOOK OF AQES. 
O Rock of Agea ! aince on Thee 

By grace my feet are planted, 
'Tia mine in traoqoil faith to aee 

The riaing storm undaunted. 
When angty biliowa round me rave, 

And tempests fierce assail me. 
To Thee I cling. Thy tcirora brave, 

For Thou canst never fail me. 
Though rends the globe with eerthquaku 

Unmoved Thou atand'st, Eternal Kock '. 
Within Thy clefta I love to hide, 

When darknesa o'er me cloaca ; 
There peace and rest serene abide. 

And my still heart repoaes ; 
Myaoul exulta to dwell aecure ; 

Thy Btrong monitiana round her ; 
She darea to count hor triumphs auro. 

Nor feara leat htll confound her. 
Though tuaiulta startle tarth and aca, 
Thou changeless Hock, they shake not Thee. 
From Thee, O Rock once amitlen, flow 

Life-giving itreoms for ever ; 
And whoso doth tlieir aweetneaa know, 

He henceforth thirsCeth never. 
My lipa havo touched the cryatal tide, 

And feel no more returning 
The fever that »o long I tried 

To cool, yet felt stiU burning. 
Ah '. wondrous Well-apring, brimming o'er 
With living watan evermore I 

Rer. Rat) Palmer. 
BOBCE — Church ot: SsparKtlon from, A Dntj 
and a. Heomllr. 

Great wars, contentionsi and diaunion fol- 
lowed out of the Refurmotion, which last 
down to our day, and are yet far from 
ended. Great talk and crimination baa 
been made about these. They Mte lament- 
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able, undeniable ; but, after all, what has 
Luther or his cause to do with them? It 
seems strange reasoning to charge the Re- 
formation with all this. When Hercules 
turned the purifying river into King Augeas's 
stables, I have no doubt the confusion that 
resulted wad considerable all around ; but 
I think it was not Hercules's blame : it 
was some other's blame ! The Reformation 
might bring what results it liked when it 
came, but the Reformation simply could 
not help coming. To all Popes and Popes' 
advocates, expostulating, lamenting, and ac- 
cusing, the answer of the world is : Once 
for all, your popehood has become untrue. 
No matter how good it was, how good you 
say it is, we cannot believe it ; the light of 
our whole mind, given us to walk by from 
Heaven above, finds it henceforth a thing 
unbelievable. We will not believe it ; we 
will not try to believe it, — we dare not ! 
The thing is untrue; we were traitors 
against the Giver of all Truth if we durst 
pretend to think it true. . . . Luther and 
his Protestantism is not responsible for wars ; 
the false simulacra that forced him to pro- 
test, they are responsible. Luther did what 
every man that God has made has not only 
the right, but lies under the sacred duty to 
do : answered a falsehood when it questioned 
him, Dost thou believe me ? — No ! At what 
cost soever, without counting of costs, this 
thing behoved to be done. 

TTiovias Carlyle {On Heroet). 

ROME— Clmrcli of: CorruptionB of Wonblp 

In the. 

To enumerate and represent in their pro- 
per colours all the corruptions of the worship 
of God in the Roman Church would fill a 
large volume. I shall, therefore, only briefly 
point at some of them. 

The prayers of that Church are in a tongue 
generally not understood by the people, con- 
trary to reason, which of itself dictates that 
when we pray to God we ought to under- 
stand our own prayers ; contrary to the plain 
declaration of Scripture (i Cor. xiv.), con- 
trary to the practice of the Catholic Church 
in the first ages, when Christians eveiywhere 
prayed to God in the language of their re- 
spective countries. . . . 

Again, whereas in the first and best ages 
the Churches of Christ directed all their 
prayers, according to the Scripture, to GoD 
only, through the alone mediation of Jesus 
Christ, the liturgy of the present Church of 
Rome is interspersed with supplications and 
prayers to angels and saints, the unwarrant- 



ableness whereof I have above sufficiently 
tAiOwti{inthe first part of the "^iwieer"). . . . 

But most extravagant is the invocation 
and worship of the blessed Virgin used and 
practised in the Church of Rome. ... I 
know not whether those horrid blasphemies 
were ever censured and condemned by any 
public act of the Roman Chordi ; bat I do 
affirm that there are still such addressee and 
forms of prayer to the blessed Virgin, either 
enjoined or allowed by authority to be used 
in the Church of Rome, as no man who haUi 
a due concern for the honour of his Rs* 
DEEMER can read or hear without abhorrence 
and detestation. . . . 

To pass by the worship of images allowed 
and practised in the Church of Rome^ of 
which I have said enough before. 

Come we now to the principal part of the 
Christian worship, the holy sacrament of 
the Eucharist. How lamentably hath the 
Church of Rome vitiated the primitive initi- 
tution of that most sacred rite ! She hath 
taken from the laity the blessed cop, oon- 
trary to our blessed Saviour's express oom- 
mand, as expounded by the practice of the 
Apostles and of the univex«J Church of 
Christ for the first ten centuries. All the 
learned advocates of the Roman Churdi, 
with all their sophistry, have not been able 
to defend her in this matter from manifett 
saicrilege, and a violation of the very essen- 
tials of the sacrament, as to the laity admin- 
istered, nor can they prove it so administered 
to be a perfect sacrament. 
Bishop Bull (Corn^ions of the Church of 
home : Answer to the BiAop cf Uwdt 
Q,uerieM). 

ROME— Church of : The Doctrine of Tru- 
substantiation a Logical Anomaly. 

Seymour tells us, in his ** Mornings with 
the Jesuits," how he put his Romanist dis- 
putant into the following dilemma:— To 
obviate the Protestant objection that the 
Mass necessitates frequent suffering on the 
part of Christ, if He be really offered n{v 
the Popish Church calls it an "unbloody 
sacrifice,'* or says that Christ is offered "in 
an unbloody manner." Seymour, after hii 
opponent had admitted this, pressed him as 
follows: — "That the dogma of transufastan* 
tiation, as defined by the Council of Trent, 
and held universally in the Church of Rome, 
taught that the br^td and wine of the com- 
munion were truly, literally, substantially 
changed, so as that their whole subfltanoe 
was changed into the substance of ' the body, 
and blood, and soul, and Divinity * of Jvcs 
Chbibt. According to this doctrine the lob- 



aUnce of wine is aimihilated, and the sub* 
sUnce of blood BBbetituted in its Bte&d, so aa 
that ftU u no longer wine but bluod, truly, 
i Intl ~ ■ _ 
J blood, ■ bloody 
offering, uid in the ueiiSce of thia there a 
blood, a bloody ncrififfi ; and there i« nn 
■point of doctrine in the whole lyrtem of the 
Church of Rome on which she uiiually makes 
to determined B atand lu thin amertion, that 
after the word* of cnnaecntion the element! 
become fleah and blood, and thus the incun- 
■iiteni^ DC contradiction to which I refer 
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Maaa the flacriBce ia an unbloody 
the Dent moment that it is traneubstaatiated 
into blood ; mj that in mie doctrine all ia 
blood, and in the other all in unbloody 1 
My friend made no attempt at concealing 
that ha had never ob»rved tbia before." 
TranBubctantiation involies the logickl anO' 
maly that the iccidenta or qualitiet of a 
thing may be unchanged while its eescnce is 
chaog^ ; to ts«te, eight, and touch the 
wafer i« «tiU Sour and water, while it ia eaid 
to be the body and blood of Cbbibt, and to 
be therefore adored aa Divine. 

itr. ProfeaoT Hadit, D.D., LL.D. 
lEcdaiailiaU Cgdiquidia). 

BOMB Clmrtilt of; By the Doctrine of 
Kolt Ovsrtlmws the Fomulstlaa of 
Faltli. 
What U the fault of the Chnreh of Home ? 
Not that ahe reqnireth works at their hands 
that will be sared, but that ahe attributeth 
onto works a power of satiafying God for 
(in, and a rirtuo to merit both grace here 
and in heaven glory. . . , Chwbt ia the 
matter whereof the doctrine of the Gospel 
treateth, and it treoteth of Chrirt u of a 
SanouB. Salvation, therefore, by Chbut is 
the foondatioD of Christianity ; as for works, 
they are a thing subordinate, no otherwise 
neoesaary than because our sanctiGcation 
cannot be accomplished without them. Tbe 
^ioctrine concerning them is a thing builded 
Upon the foundation ; therefore, the doctrine 
-which addeth cnto tfiem power of satisfying, 
or of meriting, addeth unto a thing tubordi- 
nated, builded upon the foundation, not to 
the very foundation itself ; yet is tbe founda- 
tion oonaeqnently by this addition overthrown, 
^oTaamiu:b aa out of thia addition it may 
Segatirety be concluded : he which maketh 
any work good and acceptable in the sight 
of Gon, to proceed from the natural freedom 
of our win ; be which giveth unto any good 
-work of mm the force of satisfying the 
'Wrath of God for ain, the powfr of meriting 
3*5. 



sards ; be which 



either earthly or heavenly re 
holdeth works going before our vocation, m 
congruity to merit our vocation ; worts fol- 
lowmg our first, tomerit our second justifica- 
tion, and by condignity our last reward in 
the kingdom of heaven, pulleth up the doc- 
trine of faith by the rooti^ for out of every of 
these the plain direct denial thereof may be 
neceasorily concluded. . . . The Apostle, as 
if he had foreseen hnw the Church of Home 
would abuse the world In time by ambiguous 
terms, to declare in what sense the name of 
grace must be taken, when we made it the 
caose of our salvatioTi, aaith, "He saved us 
according to His mercy : " which mercy, 
although it exclude not the washing of our 
new birth, the renewing of our hearts by 
the Holt Ghost, the means, the virtues, the 
duties which God requireth at their hands 
which shall be saved, yet is so repugnant 
unto merits, that to say we are aaved for the 
worthiness of anything which is outs, is to 
deny we are saved by groce. Grace be- 
Btoweth freely, and therefore justly requireth 
the gloiy of that which is bestowed. We 
deny the grace of our LoRD Jescs Chbist ; 
we imbase, disannul, annihilate the benefit 
of His bitter Passion if v 
proud imaginations that life everlasting is 
deservedly ours, that we merit it, and that 
we are worthy of it. Uouktr {Strmon ii.) 

BOHZ — Chnrcli of: By the Doctrine of 
Blind Obedience T&iQSts Oat tlie Eys 

"And A'ahnth the AmmoiiiU aiincerfdtJiem, 

Ob thit condition Kill I viakr a cncmcnl vitA 

yau, that I maj thrutt out all your right tya." 

, I Sam. xi. 2. 

Snch is the condition on which the Church 
of Rome consents to make a covenant with 
us. If we are willing to eitinguUb the eye 
of Reason, which God has planted in our 
minds, and which He enlightens with heavenly 
radiance, we may have peace with the Roman 
Nahash, and take an oath of aUegianco tr 
bim. ■ ■ . Reason is a Divine thing. Reaaoi 
is tbe light which God has kindled iu the 
soul, awd the heathen pbiloBopher (Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. lo). Ra D'i Ratio, as Tertullian 
well expresses it, and as bo adds: "GoD, 
Who purpoaefl, disposed, and ordered noth- 
ing without Reason, wills that all things 
should be treated and considered with Rea- 
son I " and tme Faith, bo far from being 
opposed to Reason or inconrastent with it. 
ia the consummation, tbe perfection of Rea- 
son. Hence our blessed LOBD Hinwelf. ■' In 
Wham are UID eJl the iTeatara of mtdom and 
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Inotoledffe" willed Himself to be called A6yoi 
or Reason. . . . Christianity does not beguile 
or compel us to believe the doctrines which 
it propounds to us ; it does not shun exami- 
nation, but courts it ; it appeals to Reason, 
and commands us to use it. . . . Let us now 
hear the homage which the Papacy demands 
from the world. . . . You are aware that the 
Society of Ignatius of Loyola — I mean the 
Society of the Jesuits — is founded on the 
basis of implicit Faith and Obedience to a 
human Superior. Sacrifice your Reason, re- 
solve yotir Faith into the decrees of the 
Pope, subject your Will unreservedly to his 
dictates — these are the first axioms and pos- 
tulates of Jesuitism. Hear the language of 
its founder : " Although " (says he) " we 
confess that all Christians are subject to 
the Roman Pontiff as their Head, and Vicar 
of JssuB Christ, yet, for the greater humility 
of our Society, and for the perfect mortifica- 
tion of every member of it, we have judged 
it highly useful that ' each of us should be 
bound by a special oath ' that whatever the 
Roman Pontiff should command conducive 
to the edification of souls and the propaga- 
tion of the Faith, we should be bound to 
execute forthwith, without any demur or 
excuse." . . . Again, what the nature of 
the obedience required is, that it is to be 
blind, irrational, and mechanical, is evident 
from the comparisons by which it is por- 
trayed. " Let every one," say the Constitu- 
tions, ** persuade himself that they who live 
under obedience ought to allow themselves 
to be borne and carried by Divine Provi- 
dence acting in the person of their Superiors ; 
that they ought to permit themselves to be 
moved about as if they were a corpse, which 
suffers itself to be carried and swayed in 
any way you please ; or as if they were a 
staff in the hand of an old man, which allows 
him to use it wheresoever and for whatsoever 
he likes." And in another place, " He is to 
be like soft wax in the hands of his Superior, 
to take what form he pleases." And, as if 
this was not enough, it is expressly said that 
the Superior may bind the Members of the 
Society to commit mortcd sin "in case it 
shall be t'ery conducive to the good of an 
individual or of the whole. And in this 
case it is commanded that the person bound 
to sin should feel love and d^ire of all per- 
fection, instead of any fear or offence ! " 

Such is the homage which the Papacy de- 
mands from the World. Men are to become 
like wax, and to be moulded by its hand 
into whatever form it pleases they should 
assume ; they are to immolate themselves (I 
use the word of Ignatius) as victims to its 
326 



Power, to throw themselves down prostrate, 
to be crushed by its sacred wheels ; they are 
to destroy their Reason, their Conscience, 
and their Will, that is, they are to annihilate 
the Divine image within them, and to be- 
come passive, motionless, lifeless, and (must 
we not add, when the Divine Spirit is ex- 
tinct ?) loathsome corpses ; they are to cease 
to be men, and to become senseless, saplesi 
staves, as blind as the eyeless b^^gar who 
wields them ! 

Right Rev, Christopher Wordsworth, D.d. 
{Letters to M, Gondon : On the 
Churck of Rome), 

ROME— CbnrCh of, and the Chnrdi of Eng: 
land: Which most AfirreeaUle to the 
Mind of CHRIST as Beyaalod in Scrip- 
ture? 

To speak plainly, Romanism is what we 
can never yield to without betraying the 
truth, renouncing our senses and reason, 
wounding our consciences, dishonouring God 
and His Holy Word and Sacraments ; pe^ 
verting the doctrine of the Gospel as to 
Christ's Satisfaction, Intercession, and Re- 
mission of sins ; depriving the people of the 
means of salvation which GrOD Himself hath 
appointed and the primitive Church ob- 
served ; and damning those for whom Chbist 
died. We do now, in the sincerity of oor 
hearts, appeal to 60D and the wcnrld that 
we have no design to misrepresent them, or 
to make their doctrines and practices worae 
than they are. . . . But we dare appeal to 
the judgments and consciences of any impar- 
tial man : Whether (the Scripture being 
allowed on both sides) our doctrine be not 
far more agreeable thereto thui the new ar 
tides of Trent, which are the veiy life and 
soul of Popery? Whether our worship erf 
God be not more suitable to the Divine 
Nature and Perfections, and the manifesta- 
tions of His* Will, than the worship of images 
and invocation of fellow-creatures ? Whether 
the plain doctrine of the necessity of repea- 
tance and sincere obedience to the commands 
of Christ, do not tend more to promote hoh'- 
ness in the world than the Sacrament d 
penance, as it is delivered and allowed to be 
practised in the Church of Rome — ^tbat isi 
with the easiness and efficacy of absoIiitiaOf 
and getting off the remainders by indnlgen* 
ces, satisfactions of others, and prayers for 
the dead ? Whether it be not more accord- 
ing to the institution of Christ to have the 
Communion in both kinds, and to have piay* 
ers and the Scripture in a language which 
the people understand ? And, lartly, Whether 
there be not more of Christian chari^ in be> 



lieving KDd hoping the bent of those vut 
bodies of Chiuti&iu wlm live out of the com- 
Diunion of the Church oE Home In the east- 
ern, Kouthem, n-eitem, and northern part*, 
thim to pronounce them iill Incapable of m1- 
VAtion on that account f And, therefore, out 
of regard to God uid the holy religion of our 
HeMed Sai-IOCH, out of regard to the salva- 
tion of our nan and othera' muIb, we can- 
not bat verj much prefer the comiuuniun 
of our own Church before that of the Church 

Ilithop Edinard Utaiingjlrtl {Thr Dodrine* 
and Fradita ./thr CABrM of Jlomt). 

ROBIE— Cliiircli of; Penecntion ProfeiMd 
and Enjoliud by tbe. 

The value of our own {EiCaMi^fd Church) 
onght to be veir much heightened in our 
esteem by con«deTing what it ia > secnriCy 
from — I mean the great eomiption of Chris- 
tianity, Popery, which i* iccr hard at work 
to bring ui again uitder itt yobe. Whoever 
wili consider Popery aa it ia professed at 
Ri^me, may see that it is a monifeet open 
tmirjtUion of aU human and Divine authority. 
In those Kuitian Catholic countriea where 
tta monatrous cUinu are not admitted, and 
the civil power doeg in many respects restrain 
the Papj, yet perircation i« jirofrntd, as it ia 
also tnjointd by wiuit is aclniowledged to be 
their highest anthority — a General Council. 
to called, with a Pope at the head of ft ; and 
is jtraetittd in ail of them, I think vithoal 
aftptiiia, where it can be done with safety. 

Biikop SuUtr (Smn. v.), 
EOUS-CImich or : InfkUlbllUy of the Fops. 

(See under InfaaibUilij.) 
KOHB— OhuTch of: The BupremEu;? of the 
Pope a Weak flupentnccure oa an 
ApooTphal Fonnilatlon. 

Let us cnnsidrr, first, that all the twelve 
Apostles were equal in mission, eijusj in 
commission, equal in power, equal in honour, 
njnal in all things eicept priority or order, 
withont which no society can well lubaist. 
So much Bellaruiine coDfesseCh. that by 
these words, " Ai My Father ttnt Me, so Knd 
t yOH." our Saviqck endowed them with all 
the fulness of power that mortal men were 
capaHe of. And therefore no single Apostle 
had jurisdiction over the reit ; equals have 
no power over each other ; but the whole 
college of Apostles, to which the supreme 
maJiageiy of ecclesiastica] aSairs did belong 



diotloD was given hy Cubist to St. Pctor, a 



to an ordinary pastor, to be derived from 
bim to his EUccessoni, but to the rest of the 
Apostles 03 delegates for term of life, to Aie 
with themselves, as it is lately and boldly 
asserted, without reason, without authorityr 
either Divine nr human ; m it is roost repug- 
nant to the doctrine «f the Fathers, who' 
make all biihops to be the vicars and ambas' 
sadors of Chribt (not of the Pope) and sue 
cessoTB of the Apostles, indiQerently ricorii* 
ordinationrj who make but one episcopacy in 
the world, whereof eTei? bishop bath his 
■hare. St. Peter was a pastor, and the pas- 
toral office is of perpetual necessity in the 
Church. Tree ; but so were all the rest of 
the Apostles pastor* as well u he. And \t 
we examine the matter more narrowly, cvi 
honol lor whose advantc^ this distinction 
was devised ? It nas not for St. Peter's own 
advantage, who, setting aside his principality 
of order, is confessed to have had bot on 
equal share of power with bis fellow-apostles, 
but for the Pope's advantage and the Koman 
court's, whom they desire to invest solely 
with the key of all original jurisdiction. 
And if we trace on this argument a littlo 
farther, to search out how the bishop of Koma 
comes to be St. Peter's heir ex out to the 
eicIueioD of his elder brother the bishop of 
Antloch, they produce no authority that I 
have seen but a blind, ill-grounded legend, 
out of a counterfeit Hegesippus, of St. Peter's 
being about to leave Rome, and Cbbibt's 
meeting him upon the way and admonishing 
him to return to Rome, where he most be 
crucified for His Name ; which reason halts 
on both sides ; the foundation is apocryphal, 
and the superstnictore is weak and unjointed, 
without any necessary connection. 
ArehUihop SramhaU 
{Juit riiidicatiM of the fhixrck of England). 

ROUE— Clmrcli of: Ber Claim to Untvenol 
Dominion Eead l>y the Ughc of the 
Apocalypse. 
The Church of Rome holds in her hand 
the Apocalypse — . the RevcUUion of Jc*u$ 
Ckriil. Bhe acknowledges it to be Divino 
(Oinon of Council of Tmtt, Sm. iv.). Won- 
derful to say, she founds her claims on those 
very gronnda which identify her with the 
foithleKS Church — tho Apocalyptio Babylon, 

t. The Church of Rome boaata of nniver- 

Eality. And the Harlot Is seated on many 
mitrrt, xhich are natiimt, and propla, and 
lotiguei. 
2. The Church of Borne amgatea inde- 

ectibility. And f " ' " ■■ - ■ 

g a juecn/or ever. 
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3. The Church of Rome vaunts temporal 
felicity and claims supremacy over all. And 
the Harlot has kings at her feet. 

4. The Church of Rome prides herself on 
working miracles. And the minister ef the 
Harlot makes ^re to descend from heaven. 

5. The Church of Rome points tK> the 
Unity of all her members in one creed, and 
to their subjection under one supreme visible 
Head. And the Harlot requires all to receive 
her markf and to drink of her cup. 

Hence it appears that Rome's "Notes of 

1^ Church^* are marks of the Harlot, Rome's 

trophies of triumph are stigmas of her shame ; 

the very claims which she makes to be 21ion, 

loonfirm the proof that she is Babylon. 

Therefore, let us not be weak in the faith ; 
let us not be confounded bv the wide extent, 
the temporal prosperity, tne alleged Unity 
• and Universality, and the long impunity of 
Rome. It was prophesied by St. John that 
she would have a wide and enduring sway ; 
that 60D in His long-suffering to her would 
give her time to repent, if haply she would 
repent ; that He would heal her if- she would 
' be healed ; but that, alas I she would not 
repent, and that her sins would at length 
ascend to heaven, and that the would come in 
remembrance before God. And when that 
awful hour shall arrive, then woe to the 
preachers of the Gospel if • they have not 
taken up the warning of St. John, and 
sounded the trumpet of alarm in the ears 
of their hearers : '* Come out of her, my people, 
and be n<4 partakers of her sins, lest ye receive 
also of her plagues^* (Rev. xviii. 4). 

Right Rev. Christopher WordJnoorth, D.J). 
{Union toith Rome). 

BOME—Cbiiroli of : Penrenion to tbe. 

Believe me, I am no bigot. ... I can- 
not but regard with awe at least, if not 
reverence, a form of faith which GrOD 
thinks good enough still for one half 
(though it be the more brutal, profligate, 
and helpless half) of Europe. Believe me, I 
can sympathise with you. I have baen 
through it ; I have longed for Rome, and 
boldly faced the consequences t>f joining 
Rome ; and though I now have, thank GrOi), 
cast all wish of change behind me years ago, 
as a great lying devil's temptation, yet I still 
long as ardently as ever to see in the Church 
of England much which only now exists, 
alas ! in the Church of Rome. Can I not 
feel for you ? Do I not long for a visible, 
one, organised Church ? Do I not shudder 
at the ghastly dulness of our services ? Do 
I not pray that I may see the day when the | 
32S 



art and poetry of the nineteenth oenttuy 
shall be again among us, turned to their onl} 
true destination — the worship of God? 
Have I shed no bitter, bitter tears of shame 
and indignation in cathedral aisles, and 
ruined abbeys, and groaned aloud, " lekabod, 
Ichabod / the glory is departed "f.,. Can you 
not commit the saving oi your soul to Him 
that made your soul ? I think it will be in 
good keeping, unless you take it out of His 
Hands -by running off where He has not put 
you. . . . Beware I Had you been bom an 
Italian Romanist, I would nave said to you, 
Don't leave Rome ; stay where you are, and 
try to mend the Church of your fatiiers; if it 
cs^ you out, the sin be on its own head ; and 
so I say to you. Do you want to know God's 
Will about you ? What plainer signs of it 
than the fact that He haa made yon, and 
educated you, as a Protestant Englishman? 
Here believe it — ^believe the providentiam 
" Dei in rebus revdatam.^* Here He intends 
you to work, and do the duty which lies 
nearest. . . . Do jiot take yourself oat of 
communion with .your countrymen, to bind 
yourself to a system which Is utterly foreign 
to us and our thoughts, and only by casting 
off which have we risen to be the most 
mighty, and, with all our sins, perhaps the 
most righteous and pure of nations (a ftdi 
which the Jesuits do not deny). I assnre 
you that they tell their converts that the 
reason why Protestant England is allowed 
to be so much more righteous than the 
Romish nations b — to try the faith of the 
elect ! You will surely be above listening 
to such anile sophistry. ' 

Rev. Carles Kingdey {Letter to a Young Ma» 

going over to Rime, May 1 1, 1S49 : Ufe 

and Letters). 

ROME— Churdi of: SyBtem of the. 

You think " you may be holier there than 
here." Ah, sir, caelum, non ammum, mvtmU, 
qui trans mare cummL Ultramontanisn 
will be a new system, but not^ I think, a 
new character. . . . True, now you are a 
man, standing face to face with God ; then 
you will (believe one who knows) find your* 
self a machine, face to face, not with Goi^ 
but with a priest and a system, and hosts of t 
inferior deities. Oh, sir, you, a free-bom 
Englishman, brought up in that liberty for 
which your forefathers died on scaffolds and 
in battlefields — ^that liberty which begot a 
Shakespeare, a Raleigh, a Bacon, MutoOt 
Newton, Faraday, Bix>oke — will you barter 
away that inestimable gift ? . . . GoD made 
man in His image, not in an imaginary Vir- 
gin Maiya image. And do not fancy that 
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rou will really get any spiritual gain by 
roing over. The very devotional system 
vhich win educe and develop the souls of 
)eople bom and bred up under it, and cast, 
»nstitutionally and by hereditary associa- 
ions, into its uKmld, will only prove a dead, 
eaden crushing weight on an Englishman, 
vho has, as you have, tasted from his boy- 
lood the liberty of the Spirit of God. You 
vill wake, my dear brother ; you will wake 
lot altogether, but just enough to find your- 
telf not hdieving in Romish doctrines about 
Aints and virgins, absolutions and indul- 
^ces, but only hdieving in hdieving them — 
Ml awful and infinite difference, on which 
[ beseech you earnestly to meditate. You 
vill find yotmself crushing the voice of con- 
icienoe, common-sense, and humanity — I 
nean the voice of God within you — in order 
o swallow down things at which vour gorge 
ises in disgust You will find the Romish 
tractioe as different from the Romish ideal 
\» the English is from the English ideal; and 
-ou will find, amid all your discontent and 
loubts, that the habits of religions exdte- 
aent and of leaning on priests whom you 
vill neither revere nor trust for themselves, 
dll have enchained you like the habits of a 
Irunkard or an opium-eater, so that you 
tiust go back again and again for self -for- 



getfulness to the spiritual laudanum-bottle, 
which gives now no more pleasant dreams 
but only painful heartache and miserable 
depression afterwards. I know what I have 
seen and heard from eye-witnesses. Ihid, 

BOMB— Church of: How Long, In her Fro- 
■ent Form, will she Last? 

In prizing justly the indispensable blessings 
of the New, let us not be unjust to the Old. 
The Old 1MU true, if it no longer is. In 
Dante's days it needed no sophistry, self- 
blinding, or other dishonesty, to get itself 
reckoned true. It was good then ; nay, there 
is in the soul of it a deathless good. . . . We 
may say the Old never dies till this happen : 
till all the soul of good that was in it have 
got itself transfused into the practical New. 
While a good work remains capable of being 
done by the Romish form ; or, what is in- 
clusive of all, while a piout life remains cap- 
able of being led by it, just so long, if we 
consider, will this or the other human soul 
adopt it, go about as a living witness of it. 
So long it will obtrude itself on the eye of 
us who reject it, tUl we in our practice too 
have appropriatedwhataoever of Truth vxu in it. 
Then, but also not till then, it will have no 
charm more for any man. It lasts here for 
a purpose. Thonuu Carlisle {On Heroes), 



lABBATH— The Chrlttiaii. 

bright shadows of true rest ! Some shoots 

of bliss ! 

Heaven once a week ; 
The next world's gladness prepossessed in 

this; 

A day to seek 
eternity in time, the steps by which 
Ve dimb above all ages ; lamps that light 
^an through his heap of dark days, and the 

rich 
^nd full redemption of the whole week's 

flight ; 
The pulleys unto headlong man ; Time's 

bower; 

The narrow w»y; 
Transplanted Paradise ; GrOD's walking 

hour; 

The cool o' the day ; 
?he creature's jubilee ; God's parle with 

dust; 
leaven here ; man on those hills of myrrh, 

of flowers ; 
Angels descending ; the returns of trust ; 
^ gleam of glory after six days' showers ; 
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The Church's love-feasts ; Time's prerogative 

And interest 
Deducted from the whole ; the combs and 
hive, 

And home of rest ; 
The milky-way chalked out ¥rith suns; a 

clue 
That guides through erring hours, and in 

full stoiy; 
A taste of heaven on earth ; the pledge and 

cue 
Of a full feast, and the outoourts of glory. 

Henry Vaughan. 

SABBATH— Tbe : Beanties of. 

The beauty of the Sabbath consists in its 
antiquity, in the universality of its reception 
throughout all ages. One generation left it 
to another, from falser to son, and it is 
known to all Churches. It consists in the 
bravery of its inttitulion. It had God'b 
example ; CrOD hallowed, blessed, dressed it 
nobly ; but His example is an addition with- 
out parallel. The noUenetB of ita nature: 
In it there was something of every part of 
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the law. It was moral, typical, cerexnoniaL 
As there is something in man of all the 
creatures, so there is .something in the Sab- 
bath of all the law. By it is the propagation 
of religion. "It shall come to pass, that from 
one new moon to another, and from one Sab- 
bath to another, shall all flesh come to wor* 
ship before Me, saith the Lord." "Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge." So from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath God is spoken of, and 
knowledge of Divine things revealed. This 
was the market-day that still furnished the 
Jews ^Hth what was needful for their spiri- 
tual food and sustenance. All marketing 
was forbidden on it. So manna was not 
rained on that day, because better things 
were rained. By it came benefit to man and 
beast. It gave them rest from labour, and 
renewed their strength. Jtt durabUnesa: 
" The children of Israel shall keep the Sab- 
bath, to observe the Sabbath throughout 
their generations for a perpetual covenant. 
It is a sign between Me and the children of 
Israel for ever." It reacheth, as the cheru- 
bims' wings, from one end of the world unto 
the other. Hence also we may see what 
little difference there is betwixt our Sabbath 
and the first Sabbath of the world. Both 
commemorate the Creation, both the Re> 
demption, but only that ours is removed 
one day forward — the Sabbath of old on 
the seventh day of the week, ours on the 
first. Jiev. John Lightfoot^ D.D, 

SABBATH—the Eden of GOD. 

If we do not love the Sabbath for its holi- 
ness ; if we do not love it out of love to Him 
who died for us and rose again; if we do 
not love it as a pledge and antepast of 
Heaven ; if we do not love it as bringing 
to us first fruits from the land of promise^ 
grapes from the Eden of God ; if we do not 
personally and individually thus love the 
Sabbath : as a nation, the day may profit 
us, but as individuals it will only enhance 
our guilt and deepen our eternal doom. 
God grant, then, XhaX every one of us may 
practically and in his heart sanctify the 
blessed day, and carry forth its hallowing 
influences over all the days of the week, 
striving to bring them all to the spirit and 
standard of the first day. 

Rev, Hugh SUnoeU. 

SABBATH— On the, Heaven's Gate Stands 

Open. 

On Sundays, Heaven's gate stands ope ; 

Blessings are plentiful and rife. 

More plentiful than hope. George Herbert, 



SABBATH— The : Necessity of. 

The great body of Christians during their 
working-days must give much of their minda 
and bodies to the world ; they would be de- 
serting their duties if they did not; they 
cannot help being troubled about many 
things; they will be much like Martha 
during six days of the week; and whilst 
we continue in the infirmities of the flesh, 
thus it must still be with us. ... If , then, 
any man would gain the Divine life, he miut 
have a reating-tpace, a breathing-time for the 
spirit; he must have a day when all common 
business can be entirely put aside, and the 
mind set free from every earthly thought 
and care ; when he may sit like Mary at 
Jesus' feet, in meek bearing of His word, 
in quiet devotion, in meditation on things 
imseen. It b only thus that we can ever 
gain a fixed and dear faith in another world, 
and set our hearts at rest in God^ as the 
Source and Centre ef our being. It is only 
thus that we can become sobered and stilled 
amidst the hurry and noise of the world, and 
be deeply, permanently soothed into *^qwA' 
nett and assurance for ever J* ... 

There is not on earth a more blessed sight 
than that of a man who ** loves not the 
world, neither the things that are in the 
world," who,, wiping the dust and sweat 
from his brow, and shutting out of his mind 
the anxieties and pressing engagements which 
had weighed it down, without fear of neglect- 
ing any duty or act of kindness to others, 
retires into himself,, and moves at freedom 
in the delight of a Sabbath-day. No longer 
vexed and contradicted in intercourse with 
evil men, nor worn down by the bustle aad 
formality and glare of the world, nor wast- 
ing his heart's best energies in its frivolity, 
nor staining his spirit with its pollution, the 
weary man rests, at peace witJi the wwld, 
with himself, and with GrOD. He opens hi* 
heart to the light and dews of Heaven, to 
catch the ten thousand influences which are 
going forth from the Father of Spirits on 
His ov(7i holy day, and yields his thoughts 
and feelings to His free and quickening 
motions, losing all sense of self and of the 
world in the absorbing contemplation of th« 
things which are imseen. 

jRev, Canon Carter* 

SABBATH-The : Its Neglect by tlie World 
can come to no CkxxL 

Nor is it well, nor can it come to good. 
That through profane and infidel contempt 
Of Holy Writ, she has presumed to annul 
And abrogate, as roundly as she may. 
The total ordinance and Will of God ; 
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Advancing f Ashlon to the post of truth, 
And centring all authority in modes 
And customB of her own, till Sabbath rites 
Have dwindled into unrespected forms. 

Coioper (The Tcuk), 

SABBATH— The : Its Neglect Tlsihly Pnn- 

Iflhed. 

I never knew a man to escape failures, in 
either mind or body, w^ho worked seven days 
in a week. Sir Boheri Ped. 

SABBATH — Tbe: Its Obserrance visibly 

Blessed. 

I have, by long and sound experience, 
found that the due observance of this day, 
and of the duties of it, has been of great 
advantage to me. God Aluightt is the 
Lord of our time and lends it to us ; and 
as it is but just we should consecrate this 
part of that time to Him, so I have found, 
by a strict and diligent observation, that 
a due observance of this day hath ever 
had joined to it a blessing upon the rest of 
my time ; and the week that hath been so 
b^fun hath been blessed and prosperous to 
me ; and on the other side, when I have 
been negligent of this day, the rest of the 
week has been unhappy, and unsuccessful to 
my own secular employments: so that I 
could easily make an estimate of successes, 
in my own secular employments of the week 
following, by the manner of my passing this 
tlay. ^d this I do not write lightly or in- 
considerately, but upon a long and sound 
observation and experience. 

Sir MaUhew Hale {Burnett Life) 

SABBATH— lU Origin GOD'S Best, and to 
the End of Time Kan's*. 

" The Sabbath day " is called a day of rest ; 
from the beginning and original of its insti- 
tution, God's rest, and from the end of its 
institution, man's rest — both which follow in 
the words of the command ; the one is the 
example and enforcing reason of the other, 
"That thou keep holy." God sanctified it 
by instituting it, and man sanctifies it by 
observing it according to that institution. 
The cessation or resting from bodily labour 
cannot be a sanctifying of this day unto GoD 
unless it be accompanied with spiritual ex- 
ercise. Archbishop LeighUm. 

SACBAHENTB— The. 

The Sacraments which the Lobd did insti- 
tute and command the Apostles to practise 
in the Church are Holy Baptism and the 
blessed Supper of our Jjord Jescb Christ. 
CoDceming the first He saith thus : " To Me 



is given aU power in heaven and in earth ; 
therrfore go your way^ and teach aU peopLt, 
and baptize them in the name of the Paiker, 
and of the Son^ and of the Hdy Ohost, and 
teach them to keep aU that J have commanded 
you,*' 

The other did He institute at the Last 
Supper. For thus it is written in the Holy 
Gospel : ** When they were eating. He took 
bread, and when He had given Uianks, He 
brake it, and gave them, saying, Tcdce, eat ; 
this is My hody^ which shall be given for you : 
this do in remembrance of Me.** So took He 
also the cup, when they had supped, and said, 
" Drink ye aU out of (his : this is My blood of 
the New Testament, which shall be sJiedfor the 
remission of sins," With such sacraments 
through outward visible forms, for our in- 
firmities' sake, pleased it the Lord to show 
and set before our eyes His heavenly and 
invisible grace ; not that we should continue 
still hanging in the visible thing, but that 
we should lift up our minds, and with a true 
belief to hold fast, to print sure in our minds, 
to worship, and to enjoy the things that 
faith showeth us by the outward sacraments. 
With these outward sacraments also hath it 
pleased Him to open, declare, and show unto 
us His grace and lovingkindness ; namely, how 
that He giveth unto us Himself and all His 
riches ; cTeanseth us ; feedeth and moisteneth 
our souls with His Flesh and Blood; that 
He is at one with us and we with Him ; so 
that we use and practise the sacraments 
with a true faith. For the outward enjo3ring 
of the sacraments of itself alone doth not 
reconcile us with God ; but if they be used 
with faith, then, as St Peter saith (Acts xv. 
9), through faith doth God purify the hearts. 
With the sacraments pleased it Him to leave 
behind Him a remembrance of His gifts and 
benefits, to the intent that we should never 
forget them, but praise and thank him there- 
for. Bishop Miles Coverdale. 

Christ and His Holt Spirit, with all 
their blessed effects, though entering into 
the soul of man, we are not able to appre- 
hend or express how, do, notwithstanding, 
give notice of the times when they used to 
make their access, because it pleaseth Al- 
mighty God to commimicate, by sensible 
means, those blessings which are incompre- 
hensible. Seeing, therefore, that grace is a 
consequent of sacraments — a thing which 
accompanieth them as their end — a benefit 
which they have received from God himself 
the Author of the sacraments, and not from 
any other natural or supernatural quality in 
them; it may be hereby both understood 
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that sacraments are necessary, and that the 
manner of their necessity to life supernatural 
is not in all respects as food unto natural 
life, because they contain in themselves no 
vital force or efficacy ; they are not physical 
but moral instruments of salvation — duties 
of service and worship which, unless we per- 
form as the Author of grace requireth, they 
are unprofitable ; for all receive not the 
grace of God which receive the sacraments 
of His grace. Neither is it ordinarily Hia 
will to bestow the grace of sacraments on 
any but by the sacraments ; which grace 
also they that receive by sacraments or with 
sacraments, receive it from Him and not 
from them. . . . For we take not baptism, 
nor the Eucharist, for bare resemblances, or 
memorials of things absent, neither for naked 
signs and testimonies, assuring us of grace 
received before ; but (as they are in deed 
and in verity) for means effectual, whereby 
CrOD, when we take the sacraments, deli« 
vereth into oiur hands that grace available 
unto eternal life, which grace the sacraments 
represent or signify. Hooker (Ecdet. PoLUy). 

SACRIFICE— Instinct of. 

There is an instinct in us of sacrifice. 
Something within says to us, "Thou art 
fallen ; thou hast sinned ; thy sin separates 
between thee and thy God." Something, 
something — Oh, what is it ? — must reconcile, 
must re-imite the broken-off thing to the 
Perfect, to the Blessed, to the Restful and 
Resting One. Canst thou do anything? 
Look round thy treasures and see what thou 
hast to offer. Gold, frankincense, myrrh, 
toil, loss, pain, thy loved ones, thy best be- 
loved, thyself, body, soul, and spirit. Goimt 
them over, weigh, measure, appraise each ; 
will it meet the case ? will it pay the mighty 
debt? How, how? Is it not God's already? 
Is it not already sin-stained, sin-spoilt? 
Thy past, is it not gn^ilty ? Thy present, is 
it not the product of sin past ? Thy future, 
is it not enfeebled, compromised, pawned 
and pledged to evil? And yet something, 
something there must be, or the great guU 
may be for ever fixed between thee and thy 
God ! Oh, mystery of mysteries ! This in- 
stinct of sacrifice, this feeling of an unknown 
something which must re-unite, re-conciliate, 
re-harmonise. Shall it not be crushed in 
thee, and beaten back by poor, meagre per- 
adventures of an obvious pardon, of a for- 
giveness bought by repentance, a sort of 
Bridge of Sighs between thy God and thee ? 
Why should we refuse, in the face of this 
conscious want and outcry for a sacrifice, the 
plain, simple, restful revelation, "^ He laid 
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down His life for iu"t He satisfied the in- 
stinct of sacrifice by giving Himsdf tor us. 
He was typified in the sin-offering. The 
sin-offering stopped, as it were, with the 
death. The body of that Victim was caxried 
out and burnt without the camp. None 
could intermeddle with, none might ev^ 
partake of, that solemn, that unique offoing. 
Christ was that — never to be interfered with, 
never to be imitated, when He bore tiie niu 
of the world. But there was also a ** bomt- 
offering." The idea of the sin-offering wu 
propitiation; the idea of the bumt-offeringwu 
consecration. Finality was the one ; thorough- 
ness was the other. The sin-offering typi^ 
the one perfect all-sufficient atonement; 
the burnt-offering typified the pervasion of 
the whole being by the transforming fire of 
the Holt Ghost. 'The one was the sacrifice 
of the death ; the other was the sacrifice of 
the life. *• He gave Hinudffor ««." 

Very Jtev. 0. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

8ACBIFICS— nnder the Jewish and Cbxli- 
tian DlBpensations. 

Jewish sacrifice was the rememhranee of 
sins (Heb. x. 3); ChbI8T*8 sacrifice was the 
remisnon of them. Benjamin Whichak. 

8ACBIFICB~The World Bepoeet on ths 

Law ot 

It is sacrifice which balances pleasnie in 
connection with your work, and with all the 
duties you owe to your fellow-man. The 
great doctrine of sacrifice it is that airesti a 
man when he is rushing on in his career of 
gratification, and says to him firmly, **Thv» 
far shalt thou go,'* but, by a higher law thsn 
that of pleasure, *' no farther.^' The grett 
law of sacrifice runs through the whole of 
creation ; it is the law upon which the world 
itself reposes ; it is the law without whidi 
no himian society could hold together ; it u 
the law, I had almost said, without which no 
animal life or animal functions could go on 
for more than a very limited period of time. 
We shrink from sacrifice, and we are dravo 
towards it. It is at once so difficult sod to 
consolatoiy ; so entirely opposed to our dev 
self-indulgence, and so inseparably connected 
with our highest sympathies ; so nearly cop- 
nected with the central Figure of cor reli- 
gion, so intimately interwoven into the high- 
est theory and practice of Christian ethki, 
that we must return to it again and agiin* 
We must question it ; we must not let it go 
until it has given us a blessing ; we most 
wrestle with it in our hearts and in oor 
spirits, aye, and like Jacob, with our very 
bodies. I say we must wrestle with the 
doctrine of sacrifice until the day breakB snd 
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the shadows flee away. This veiled though 
ai^lic doctrine may be nameless and dark 
on one side, but it is bright upon the other. 
Jtev, H. R. Hawfis, M.A, 

{Thoughts for the Times), 

SACRIFICE— The only Perfect. 

Sacrifices imply a sense of nnworthiness, 
that sense which conflicts with the idea of 
any right to offer gifts. Now, the Jewish 
Soriptures themselves had explained this 
■abject, and this instinctive feeling of un- 
worthiness for which sacrifice found an ex- 
pression. Prophets and psalmists had felt 
that no sacrifice was perfect which did not 
reach the conscience (Ps. IL i6 and 17 ; also 
Heb. X. 8-12). No language could more 
clearly show that the spiritual Jew discerned 
that entire surrender to the Divine Will is 
tile only perfect sacrifice, the ground of all 
sacrifices, and that which alone imparts to 
it a significance. Not the mere sacrifice of 
rictims. . . . "Then said I, Lo, I come to 
do Thy will, O GoD." That is the sacrifice 
which God wills. I say it firmly — all other 
notions of sacrifices are false. Whatsoever 
introduces the conception of vindictiveness 
or retaliation, whatever speaks of appeasing 
fury, whatever estimates the value of the 
Saviour's sacrifice by the "penalty paid," 
whatever differs from these notions of sac- 
rifice contained in psalms and prophets, is 
borrowed from the bloody shambles of hefith- 
enism, and not from Jewish altars. This 
alone makes the worshipper perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience. He who can offer 
it in its entireness, He alone is the world's 
atonement ; He in Whose heart the law was, 
and Who alone of all mankind was content 
to do it, His sacrifice alone can be the sacri- 
fice all-ffu£Bdent in the Father's sight as 
the proper Sacrifice of humanity. He Who 
thrcragfa the Eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without spot to God, He alone can give the 
Spirit which enables us to present our bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God. 
He is tile only High Priest of the universe. 
Jtev, F, W. Robertson {Sermons), 

SAIRTB->to be Imitated, not Worshipped. 

Let not our religion be the worshipping of 

I dead men, because if they lived piouiuy they 

are not disposed to seek such honours ; but 

they wish Uim to be worshipped by us, by 

i Whom, being enlightened, they rejoice that 

we are deemed worthy of being partakers 

with them. Saints are to be honoured on 

the ground of imitation, not to be adored on 

the ground of religion. Therefore we honour 

them with love, not with service. 

St. Augustine, 
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8ANCTIFICATI0N— its Attainment OradnaL 

A knowledge of Scriptural truth is essen- 
tial to sanctification, and sanctification is a 
thing of degrees. The extent of our ac- 
quaintance with the truth has much to do 
with the degree of our sanctification, and we 
are only safe in a continual labour to under- 
stand tiie Word of God, to know " the truth 
as it is in Jesus." " Sanctify them through 
Thy truth; Thy word is truth,** 

Bishop Carlton (Those, 

SANCTIFICATION— throngh the Merit of 

CHRIST. 

Sanctification as a privilege is procured for 
us by the merits of Christ, and wrought in 
us by the Holt Spirit. As a duty it is prac- 
tised by us, but we receive strength and 
power for it out of Christ's fulness by faith 
in His person and promises. It is either of 
nature, whereby the whole man is gradually 
renewed in the understanding, will, affec- 
tions, and all the powers of the soul, or of 
practice, whereby believers more and more 
die unto sin and live unto righteousness. 
Sanctification comprehends all the graces of 
faith, love, knowledge, humility, patience, 
&c. It is perfect as to parts in this world, 
because the whole man is sanctified, and the 
whole moral law regarded ; but yet it is im- 
perfect in degrees, as saints are in a stato of 
warfare here below, and sin remains in them 
as long as they live. Sanctification does not 
justify us before God, for the imputed right- 
eousness of Christ does that, but it is neces- 
sary as a proof of our election, justification, 
and union to Christ, and is an evidence of 
our love to Christ and gratitude to God for 
all His favours. 

Rev, Tliomas Richard Brown, 



All fancied sanctification, which does not 
arise wholly from the blood of the Cross, is 
nothing better than Pharisaism. 

Rev, John Berridge. 

SANCTIFICATION— Ripened by many Tears. 

Sanctification is not perfect in an instant. 
Sins are compared to dross and metals, and 
they must be long in the fire before they be 
refined ; to spots and stains, which, if they 
be deep in a garment, will not be fetched 
out but with fuller's soap. Sanctification, 
therefore, is wrought by degrees : there 
must be many a sigh, many a tear, many a 
groan, before we come to a full height and 
stature in Christ Jesus. 

Rev, Ephraim VdaU, 
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8AH0TIFI0ATI0H — b? Ibe BPIEIT 0[ 
OBBIST. 

The Spirit of Chribt ia a Spirit of Boncti- 
fication. The Apostle hoving tolrl the Cor- 
inthfuiB tbat they hail been notorioiia ninnera, 
aaid further, that they " were washed and 
■anctilied by the Sfibit of GoD." Hence the 

Holy Spirit fa called the "Spirit of Holi- 
9," because He makes na holy. If we 
e thii Spirit, it iuclinea our hearts to 
things above, it mortifies our luats, it bringa 
Dearer to Goa. The apirit, therefore, 
t Is impure and etiooum^th men in am, 
I cries up carnal liberty, ia certainly none 
of the Spirit of Christ ; and b; thia one 
tign many carnal pretenden of our times 
may be convicted. Bee, Itaac AjiOrrote. 

SANCnHOHIOUSirBSS. 

Bodily abatinenoe, joined with a demure, 
iff^Unl countenance, u often culled and ac- 
counted piety and mortilicBtion. Suppoao a 
nan infimtefy ombitioua, and equally spiteful 
and malicious ; one wbo poiiiona the ears of 
great men by venomous wbispera, and rises 
by the fall of better men than hinitielf, yet if 
lie stepa forth with a Friday look and a 
lenten face, vith a blesaed Jesu ! and B 
noumful ditty for the vices of the times, 
*" : then he is a aaint upon earth, an Aiu- 
ie or an Augustine (I metui not tor that 
lAFthly trash of book-learning, fur, oloa \ 
Kuch are above that, or at leaat that's above 
them], but for zeal and for foning, for a 
devout elevation of the eyes, and a holy rage 
agiinst other men's sins. And happy those 
"!c9 and religions dame* choracteriaed in 
a Tim. iiL 5, 6, who con have such self- 
denying, thriving, able men for their con- 
fesaors I and thrice happy those families 
where they voucliaafa to take their Friday 
night's refreshments ! thereby demonstrating 
to the world what Christian abatincnce, and 
what primitive, self-mortifying vigour there 
' I in forbearing a dinner that they might 
ave the better atoinach to their supper. 
In fine, the whole world atanda in odmira- 
" 1 of them ; fcxjla are food of them, and 
e men are afraid of them ; they are 
talked of, they are jiointed out : and, as they 
order the matter, they draw the eyes of all 
men after them, and generally something 
else. Dr. RaUrt South (Sn-n.omj. 

SANCTITY ^f« tba Hishait SeffTss of 



Sanctity and virtue are the glory and crown 
of ail other excelleiioes. because they imply 
Beparatiou from all impurities and a compre- 
hensioa of tlie highest perfections ; and raise 
things and penons, utherwise common and 
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vulgar, to the highest degree of e 

even to tlie image of God, which is the pa- 

fection oE human nature. Hrr. John Gali, 

SAKOTtTART-OOD to bs TonUpped la tlia. 

We must go Boieinnly, as thoae who hi 
something of moment much at heart, u 
mnob in view therein, and therefore dare not I 
trifle with it. Wiien wo go t« pray we niuil 
not give the sacrifice of fools, who tlunk mil | 
either what is to be done, or what ii to be | 
gained, but speak the words of the wise, olu 1 
aim at some good end in what they say, md . 
Buit it to that end. We must have in oureje ' 
God's glory and onr own tme hap[NneN: 
and so well ordered ia the covenant of giue, . 
that God has been pleased therein to twiit 
interests with ours, so tltat in seeMng Hit 
gloiy wo really and eSectually seek our an | 
true interests. Thia is engaging the hmt ta 1 
approach to God, and in order to that di>- 1 
engaging it from everything eliie, we tuut : 
look off all other things, must gather io oui 
wandering thoughts, muat summon them sll | 
to give their attendance, for here ia woA te 
be done that needs them all, and is well 
worthy of them all ; thus we mutt be able 
to say with the Psalmist, '' O God, my heart 
is filed, my heaft is fixed." 

Srr. Matthnc 11 tar f. , 

BATAH-bla Devlcu. 1 

Jonah was no sooDsr come to Joppa but j 
he goes to the haven or meets with miiiiKni ' 
and presently understands of a ship, not 
going to Nineveh, but to Tanhish. Ai Mm 
OS he set forward to fiy from God, Sstac 
straightway prepared a abip, so that tempU- 
tion and occasion of ain do always go toge- 
ther. Shall Judas lack money or Joub 
■tay for a ship 7 Nn, aaith ^tan, by lit 
mnaih of his miniaters : Uei«, Judu, tike 1 
thee money and bettny thy MasteB ; SDil 
Jonah, here is a ahip for thee ; go, boats tbn 
oway, and f!y from the service cJ the LosD. 
For the devil ia alwaya a veiy eerviceaUt 
and pleasant devil to such as dy fnnn Gob 
He can find occasion at all times, and menu 
and instruments fit for that puipoae. If Una 
wUt fly from God, the devO will lend ttffl 
both spura and a horse, yea, a post-horse, soil ', 
that will carry thee swiftly and lustily swij 
unto all vanity and ungodly Inatt. 

Ser. tfmty SniH- 
SATAN— blB ActlTe BostlUtT to out BMmA- i 

With what distinctness the doctrine em- 
oerning Satan and his agency, his actin 
hostility to the bloasedness of man, of vl 
there is so little in Uie Old T ' 
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out in our Lobd's teaching in the New. Am 
the lights become brighter, the shadows be- 
come deeper ; but till the mightier power of 
good was revealed, we were, in mercy, not 
suffered to know how mighty was the power 
of eviL And even here it is in each case 
only to the innermost circle of the disciples 
that the explanation concerning Satan is 
given. So it was not till the S)N of Man 
actually i^ipeared on the stage of the world 
that Satan came distinctly forward upon it 
also; but the instant that Christ opens 
His ministiy for the setting up of the king- 
dom of €rOD, at the same instant Satan starts 
forward as the hinderer and adversaiy of it, 
the tempter of Him who is the head and 
prince of this kingdom; and, instead of 
hearing less of Satan, as the mysteiy of the 
kingdom of God proceeds to unfold itself in 
the last book of Scripture, that which details 
the fortune of the Ghiuch till the end of 
time, we hear more of him, and he is 
brought in more evidently and openly work- 
ing &an in any other. ArchJnihop Trench. 

SATAH—hls Skllftil Choice of Instrimienti. 

The policy of Satan lies much in the choice 
of instruments. No bird, says one, is like a 
living bird to tempt others into the net. 
Pelagius, Sodnus, &c., were fit for the work 
the devQ put them upon. Austin told an 
ingenious young scholar that the devil coveted 
him for an ornament. He knows he has a 
foul cause to muiage, and therefore gets the 
fairest !iand he can to manage it with the 
less suspicion. JUv. John FlaveL 

8ATAH— Mb MalldonB AdaptlTeness. 

Satan suiteth his temptations to man's 
natural temper and inclinations. Whenso- 
ever he tempteth he takes this advantage if 
he can discover or obtain it. He is wiser 
than to set sail against the wind and tide, to 
row against the stream ; therefore he labours 
all he can to find which way the stream of 
every man's affection runs, and to what sins 
his relations, his calling, or his opportunities 
lay him most open and obnoxious ; accord- 
ingly he lays his snares and spreads his net. 
When he meeteth with a proud man, him 
he tempteth ¥rith high thoughts ; when he 
meetetii with a covetous man, him he 
tempteth to the love of the world, he lays 
a golden bait of profit before his eyes ; the 
adulterous he leads to the harlot's house. 
For howsoever it be true that every man hath 
in him a principle suiting to every sin, yet it 
is a truth too that every man is not equally 
active for, or disposed unto, every sin, and 
every man hath not equally every sin pre- 
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dominant in him. Now Satan, when he 
seeth what is predominant in any man, then 
he frameth and fashioneth a temptation suit- 
able. Rev, Joseph Caryl, 

SATAN—Uighty tint not Almiglity. 

It is one mercy that though Satan is 
mighty yet he is not almighty. However, 
as he IS so crafty and malicious, it is highly 
neoessaiT that believers should be veiy 
watchful, holy, and humble, and pray much 
for Divine assistance against him. 

i2ev. William Gumal, 

SATAN— Mb duurmcterlstio iB Pride. 

The character of Satan is pride and sen- 
sual indulgence finding in itself the motive 
of action. It is the character so often seen 
in little, on the political stage. It exhibits all 
the restlessness, temerity, and cunning which 
have marked the mighty hunters of mankind 
from Nimrod to Napoleon. The common 
fascination of man is that these great men, 
as they are called, must act from some great 
motive. Milton has carefully marked in his 
Satan the intense selfishness, the alcohol of 
egotism, which would rather '* reign in hell 
than serve in heaven." To place this lust of 
self in opposition to denial of self or duty, 
and to show what exertions it would make 
and what pains endure to accomplish its 
end, is Milton's particular object in the 
character of Satan. But around this char- 
acter he has thrown a singularity of daring, 
a grandeur of sufferance, and a ruined splen- 
dour which constitute the very height of 
poetic sublimity. 8, T, Coleridge 

{OriUcism on MiUon's ** Satan "). 

SATAN— The Frinoe of the Power of the 

Air. 

It is a strange thing that so fine a spirit 
is let loose to do so much mischief, but he is 
only "the prince of the power of the air," 
not of the power of the spirit I believe 
there may be more devils than men. They 
are legion, and go in companies, so far as we 
can ^her from the hints of Scripture. I 
think each temptation that assails a man 
may be from a separate devil. And they are 
not far off ; probably our atmosphere was the 
place of their original banishment. And there 
they live — air princes. But mark, they have 
no power over the innermost tpirii; nay, 
they can have no knowledge of the secrets 
of the heart of man. No single heart-secret 
is known to any single deviL These are 
known only to the Soocher of the hearts. 
Who is also their Makes. Some good Chris- 
tians disquiet themselves by forgetting this. 
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I would Bay that their adversary can look 
and hear, see and listen, and make inferences. 
He is but a creature, and cannot know the 
secrets of the universe. It ought to comfort 
all men that only our Maker knows our 
constitution. J)r. John Duncan^ Sayings, 

SATAN^HaUi no Power to Make ns Sin. 

Satan cannot compel any one to sin ; his 
closest access and most vehement solicita^ 
tions take not away our moral liberty, but 
we have still the natural power of turning 
our minds, or at least our wills, off from the 
things proposed, as well as to them, and 
therefore his most horrid motions and sug- 
gestions, when they are resisted, leave no 
more taint on the mind than our happening 
to hear or see the wicked words and works 
of any of our fellow-creatures without our 
choice and desire. In short, his work and 
manner of tempting, like that of our own 
species, is but objective to the intellectual 
and rational faculties, by presenting to them 
ideas and arguments to convince, deceive, 
and persuade, only with the advantage of a 
nearer application to our spirits ; and yet for 
the most part he advances to our spirits by 
the means of our animal frame and what 
belongs to it. All these avenues lie open to 
Satan, and by acting vigorously, either on 
the senses or on objects sent to them, or on 
both together, he can give them stronger 
colours of either the agreeable or disagree- 
able than naturally they have, that so the 
temptation may strike the senses with un- 
usual force according to the kind of the 
object and the use Satan wants to make of 
it He also may be able, by Divine per- 
mission, to excite irregular ferments in the 
blood and animal spirits, and thereby to 
make way for the disorderly working of the 
passions. He also has great power over the 
imagination and the will, but yet for all this 
we must give consent and open the door, or 
Satan cannot accomplish his ends in any one 
instance. Rev. William Hubbard. 

SATAN— Hie Temptatione : The Apples of 
Sodom and Oomorrah. 

It is indeed a deceiver that has seduced 
you to feed on ashes. The god of this world 
hath blinded you. He brings the power of 
the world, with all its seductiveness, to bear 
upon you as an antidote to the Gospel. He 
so dazzles your eyes with earthly glory that 
you are blind to the glory of God which 
shines in the face of Jesus. The sentence 
pronoimced upon the old serpent who deceived 
our fintt parents was, " Dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life." Whatever may be 
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the literal interpretation of that sentence, it 
is true in a metaphorical sense that SaUn 
feeds upon dust All his successes, all hii 
enjoyments are bitter and unsatisfying, axMi 
yield him no true pleasure. His proudest 
victories won in the world and in the heui 
of man are dry as dust, and utterly barren 
of enjoyment ; and as he is himself, he wishes 
to make all who are led captive by him at 
his will. His own food he gives them to eat 
that his own nature may be develq>ed in 
them. Satan attempted to make even our 
blessed LoRD eat this wretched food. He 
said to Him, when fasting forty days in the 
waste wOdemess, "Command that theie 
stones be made bread." Defeated by Him 
who had meat to eat which the world knoweth 
not of, who lived not upon bread alone, but 
upon every word which cometh out of the 
mouth of God, Satan has from that time 
gone forth tempting poor hungry souls in the 
wildemesa in the same way. Command that 
these stones of pleasure, of wealth, of fame^ 
of success — command that these atones be 
made bread, he says to every poor worldling; 
to every idolater. And, alas ! how many 
obey him, and prove themselves to be of 
their father, the devil ! And so obeying him, 
they need not wonder that, when they ask 
him for bread, he should give them a stooe. 
The pleasures he bestows are apples of 
Sodom, fair to the eye, but in the mouth fnll 
of dust and ashes. The honours and rkbei 
he confers are jewels of gold and silver and 
precious stones, very valuable and beantifQl, 
it may be, but which have no relation what- 
ever of nourishment to souls perishing for 
want of the Bread of Life. 
JUv. Uugh MacmiUan {MinUtry of Naktn). 

SCEPTICISM— Banishes tlie Hope of Iimior- 

taUty. 

When scepticism triumphs in any heart, 
the hope of immortality is banished. I^ 
crowns the tyrant death for ever on iu> 1 
throne, and seals the conquests of the giave 
over the whole human race. It vmipi tbe , 
tomb in eternal darkness, and suffers act 
one particle of the remains of the greet» the 
wise, and the good of all ages, to see the 
light of eternity ; but consigns, as it thinbi 
by an irreversible doom, all that was admiM 
loved, and revered in man, to perpetual ao- 
nihilation. It identifies human existeooe 
with the vilest reptile, aud levels men to the 
grade of the meanest weed, whose utilitj tf 
yet undiscovered. Man*8 origin and hit 
destiny are, to his ken, alike foitaitfla>i 
unimportant, and imintereeting. Uating 
robbed him of everything which could make 
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him dear t4i himself and thankful for his 
eiditence, it murdeni all his ho]H:8 of future 
being and future blifui. It cuts the cable 
■ad easts away the golden anchor ; it sets 
man adrift on the mighty, unfathomable, 
and unexplored ocean of uncertainty, to be- 
come the H])ort of the wind and waves of 
animal passion and appetite, imtil at last, in 
Mine tremendous gust, "he Hinks to ever- 
laiting ruin." Say, then, proud reasoner, 
of what utility is your philosophy? What 
jour boast? 

You boast that yon have made man ignor- 
ant of his origin and a stranger to himself. 
Tod boast that you have deprived him of 
any real superiority over the lx>e, the Imt, or 
fhe beaver ; that you have divested him of 
the highest inducements to a virtuous life, 
faj taking away the knowledge of God and 
tne hope of heaven ! You b«)ast that you 
have made death triumphant, not only over 
the body, but over the intellectual dignity 
of man, and that you have buried his soiil 
and body in the grave of an eternal sleep, 
never to see the light of life again ! Oh, 
•oepticism ! is this thy philosophy ! Is this 
thy boasted \'ictory over the Bible? And 
for this extinguishment of light and life 
ctema], what doet thou teach and what 
hettow ? Thou teachest us to live according 
to our appetites, and dost promise us that 
fai thy millennium man shall live in a panulise 
of colonies almost as induHtrious, as inde- 
pendent, and as social as the bees ! Well, 
then, dost thou preach with zeal and exert 
thv energies, for thy heaven is worthy of thy 
efrarta, and the purity of thy life is just 
adapted to the high hopes of eternal anni- 
hiUtion ! Dr, John Campbell. 

10BFTICI8M - Modern. 

We hear much about the increase of scep- 
ticism in our ovi-n day, and irreligion is 
spoken of as the natund result. They are 
in no sense necessarily connected. What is 
commonly called scepticism is simply a re- 
action in minds which have outgrown the 
conceptions of the older theologies — a reac- 
tion which is somewhat impatient, often 
profoundly sad — and theologians in their 
mindness dread and suspect and condemn it. 
It is not thus that they can help it, not thus 
that they can satisfy the intellectual craving 
which excites it; not thus that they can 
meet the spiritual aspirations which are the 
deepest sources of its unrest. While scien- 
tific theology must necessarily be the study 
only of the few, there are the many who 
cannot be at peace till their intellects are 
satisfied ; and it is the wisdom of the theo- 
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SCEPTICS— Credulity ot 

'* Les incridvUs sont la plus cridiiLu^ 

Patcdi. 
The argument which may be drawn for 
the truth of Christianity from the humble 
condition of its earliest teachers, is often and 
fairly insisted on in disputation with the 
sceptic. We scarcely know a finer vantage* 
ground on which the champion of truth can 
plant himself, than that of the greater credu- 
lity which must be shown in the rejection 
than in the reception of Christianity. We 
mean to assert, in spite of the tauntings of 
those most thorough of all bondsmen, free- 
thinkers, that the faith required from deniera 
of revelation is far larger than that demanded 
from its advocates. . . . We are persuaded 
that no candid mind can observe the speed 
with which Christianity overran the civilised 
world, compelling the homage of kings and 
casting down the altars of long-cherished 
superstitions ; and then compare the means 
with the effect;— the apostles, men of low 
birth and poor education, backed by no 
authority and possessed of none of those 
high-wrought endowments which mark out 



logian to provide them with intellectual con- 
clusions which are as broad as the concep- 
tions of Jksus Chbibt. Modem scepticism 
is, in some respects, a healthy sign. While it 
is true that a creed of mere negations. has 
not the same power to nourish spiritual life, 
as Ijclief which is positive, if, at the same 
time, it is reverent and tolerant and humble, 
there is often far more of living thought and 
of real progress in the Divine life in what 
theologians condemn as scepticism, than can 
possibly exist in belief which claims to have 
exhausted revelation and to have attained 
the sum of all truth. 

Ber. J. Sterenson {Scotch Sermont), 

SCEPTICISM— is the ParalyaiB of the Soul. 

Scepticism springs from infirmity of tlie 
understanding, or what might be termed a 
paralysis of the reasoning faculty. By pride, 
jealousy, petulance, or coldness of temper, 
the habit of distrusting all evidence has been 
indulged, until it has grown so strong that 
even the most conclusive reasons fail to take 
effect upon the mind; all things appear alike 
uncertain, a dinmess affects the faculties. 

lioac Taylor, 

SCEPTICISM— its ntter Worthlesnega. 

Scepticism has never founded empires, esta- 
blishedprinciplesior changed the world's heart. | 
The great doers in history have always been 
men of faith. Hev, Stephen Chapin, D,2j, I 
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the achievers of difi5cult enterprise ; — we are 
persuaded, we say, that no candid mind can 
set what was done side by side with the 
apparatus through which it was effected, and 
not confess that, of all incredible things, the 
most incredible would be that a few fisher- 
men of Galilee vanquished the world, up- 
heaving its ancient idolatries and mastering 
its prejudices, and yet that their only weapon 
was a lie, their only mechanism juggling and 
deceit. 

And this it is which the sceptic believes. 
Yea, on his belief of this he grounds claims 
to a sounder and shrewder and less fettered 
understanding than belongs to the mass of 
his fellows. He deems it a mark of a weak 
and undiBcipUned intellect to admit the 
truth of Christ's raising the dead, but 
appeals to it as proof of a staunch and weU- 
informed mind to believe that this whole 
planet was convulsed by the blow of an 
infant. He scorns the narrow-mindedness 
of submission to what he calls priestcraft, 
but coimts himself large-minded because he 
admits that a priestcraft only worthy his 
contempt ground into powder every system 
which he thinks worthy his admiration. He 
laughs at the credulity of supposing that 
God had to do with the institution of Chris- 
tianity, and then applauds the sobriety of 
referring to chance what bears all the marks 
of design ; proving himself rational by hold- 
ing ** that causes are not necessary to effects." 
Hev. Canon MdvUl {Sannont). 

8CIEN0E— the Pursuit of Truth. 

Science, regarded as the pursuit of truth, 
which can only be attained by patient and 
unprejudiced investigation, wherein nothing 
is too great to be attempted, nothing so 
minute as to be justly disregarded, must ever 
afford occupation of consummate interest 
and subject of elevated meditation. The 
contemplation of the works of creation ele- 
vates the mind to the admiration of what- 
ever is great and noble, accomplishing the 
object of all study, which, in the elegant 
language of Sir J. Mackintosh, is "to inspire 
the love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, espe- 
ciaUy of goodness, the highest beauty," and 
of that Supreme and Eternal Mind which 
contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and 
goodness. By the love or delightful contem- 
plation of these transcendent aims, for their 
own sake only, the mind of man is raised 
from low and perishable objects, and prepared 
for those high destinies which are appointed 
for all who are capable of them. 

Mary SomerviUe 
{Connection of the Physical Sciences). 
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SCIENCE— ReverezLoe tlie Ftnit ot 

The philosophical temper which reverences 
God on account of the perfection of His 
Thought, ought to be the fruit of scientific 
education. Science is a religion which can 
and ought to make man Goi>-loving, by sedu- 
lously turning his mind to the Divine first 
principles which rule the world. 

JtaotdPictet 

{Liquefaction of Oxygen : " Nineteen^ Cen- 
tury ;* May 1878). 

SCIENCE— Belation of Religion ta 

As I conceive it, the relation of reli^on to 
science is of this kind : science is the basis 
of religion, because supernatural truths implj 
natural ones, and cannot be stated witiunt 
pre-supposing them. But science does not 
contain the germ of religion ; on the con- 
trary, the peculiar truths of religion are, as 
I believe, incapable of being discovered by 
man for himself, and have been conunimi- 
cated to mankind in an altogether peculiar 
manner by revelation. 

For this reason there is, and ever must be, 
a contrast between science and religion. Tb6 
contrast consists in this — ^that man finds the 
facts of science for himself, but those of re 
ligion are revealed. But this contnut ought 
not to imply antagonism. . . . The anta* 
gonism between science and religion them- 
selves is purely imaginary. The antagonism 
between the men who study and teach 
science, and the men who study and teach 
religion is, unfortunately, sometimes real, 
though it is the fashion to exaggerate it; 
but, in so far as it is real, it is a mere acd- 
dent of the present time, which will disap- 
pear, and, indeed, is already visibly disap- 
pearing. Joseph John Murphy 

{The Scientific Bases of F<nA)> 

SCIENCE— GOD tbe Same Testerday, To- 
day, and for Ever. 

Even now, in these very days, many 
people are hardly able, it seems to me, to 
believe with their whole hearts that God 
made heaven and earth. They half belief 
it, but their faith is weak ; and when it is 
tried, they grow fri^tened and afraid 0^ 
truth. This it is which makes so many good 
people afraid of what is now called science' 
of all new discoveries about the making 0^ 
this earth and the powers and virtues of ^ 
things about us — afraid of wonders which 
have become matters of course with us, but of 
which our forefathers knew little or notiung* 
They are afraid lest these things sbodd 
shake people's faith in the Bible and Otfis- 
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tuuiity, lest men should give up the good old 
faith of their forefathers, and fancy that the 
world is grown too wise to believe in the old 
doctrines. One cannot blame them, cannot 
even be surprised at them. So many won- 
derful truths — for truths they are — of which 
our forefathers dreamed nothing, are dis- 
covered every year, that none can foretell 
where the movement will stop, what we 
shall have to believe next. Only let us take 
refuge in the text, "/» the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.** All that 
we see around us, however wonderful, all 
that has been foimd out of late, however 
wonderful, all that will ever be found out, 
however still more wonderful it may be, is 
the work of God — of that God Who revealed 
Himself to Moses ; of that God Who led the 
children of Israel out of their slavery in 
Egypt ; of that God Who taught David in 
all his troubles and wanderings to trust in 
Him as His guide and friend ; of that God 
Who revealed to the old prophets the fate of 
nations and the laws by which He governs all 
the kingdoms and people of the earth ; of that 
God, above all, Who so loved the world that 
He gave His onlv-begotten Son that the 
world by Him^might be saved. This material 
world which we do see is as much CrOD's 
world as the spiritual world which we do 
not see ; and therefore the one cannot con- 
tradict the other, and the true understanding 
of the one will never hurt the true under- 
standing of the other. 

Hev. Canon Kingdey, 

KIBXCR—ThB Teaching of; not the Object 
of the Scrlptares. 

The object of the Scripture revelation is 
to teach men, not astronomy or geology, or 
any other physical science, but rdigion. Its 
design was to inform men, not in what man- 
ner the world was made, but Who made it, 
and to lead them to worship Him, the Crea- 
tor of the heavens and the earth, instead of 
worshipping His creatures, the heavens and 
earth themselves, as gods — which is what 
the ancient heathen acUially did. Although, 
therefore. Scripture gives very scanty and 
imperfect information respectmg the earth 
uid the heavenly bodies, and speaks of them 
in the language and according to the notions 
rf the people of a rude age, still it fully 
effects the object for which it was given, 
when, it teaches that the heavens and the 
Huth are not gods to be worshipped, but 
iiat "GrOD created the heavens and the 
iarth," and that it is He Who made the 
rariotia teibes of animals, and also man. 
3iit M for astronomy and geology, and other 
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sciences, men were left, when once suffi- 
ciently civilised to be capable of improving 
themselves, to make discoveries in them by 
the exercise of their own faculties. 

ArchJbuhop Whatdy 
{On Paley'i Moral PhiUmphy), 

8CIEN0E— Orowth of, and Berelatlon. 

If believers mix up science and revela- 
tion, so do the students of physical science. 
No sooner is a theory stiuted than it is 
immediately compared with what the Bible 
says, or is supposed to say. Now, no doubt, 
the comparison between the teachings of 
revelation and science is inevitable. What- 
ever is mixed up with revelation, owing to 
the manner in which God has been pleased 
to bestow it, must at least be true. It would 
be impossible for us to accept the authority 
of the Bible upon those points in which we 
cannot judge of its truth, if in those points 
in which we are competent judges we found 
it erroneous. The teachings, therefore, of 
science and of revelation must be compared ; 
but in this comparison not only must we re- 
member that it is not the object of the Bible 
to teach science, and that, as it speaks to all 
people at all times, it must use popular lan- 
guage, but also that the comparison mtut be 
made, not with the floating theories of the hour, 
hut only with ettablithed truths. If the wisest 
geologists of our days could show that there 
was an exact agreement between geology and 
the Bible, it would rather disprove than 
prove its truth. For, as geology is a grow- 
ing science, it would prove the agreement of 
the Bible with that which is receiving daily 
additions, and is constantly undergoing modi- 
fication, and ten years hence the two would 
be at hopeless variance. . . . An oppontion 
between an old science like theology and 
new sciences there must be; but let both 
sides remember that revelation was never 
intended to teach us anything that we could 
learn by the use of our natural faculties, and 
that what the Bible teaches must be com- 
pared, not with floating and probable theories, 
but with proved theories. These proved 
theories will, I believe, fall into their place 
in due course of time, as easily as Galileo's 
theory about the revolution of the earth 
rouna the sun. 

Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. 
(Science and ReveUUion). 

SCIEirCB— The Teaching of the Church the 

Highest 

We are told every day that there is a 
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characteristic of the present age which never 
existed in preceding a^es, and which must 
be ruinous and destructive to the Church 
and to all religious establishments, and that 
is, the progress of science. The teachings of 
science and its discoveries are not, we are 
told, consistent with the teachings of the 
Church. Now, I am sure there is not one in 
this theatre who is not prepared to do full 
justice to the merits of scientific men, and 
who does not fully appreciate those dis- 
coveries of science which have added so much 
to the conveniences of life and to the comfort 
of man. But it is of great importance, when 
this tattle about science is mentioned, that 
we should annex to it precise ideas. I hold 
that the highest function of science is the 
interpretation of nature, and the interpret 
tation of the highest nature is the highest 
science. What is the highest nature ? Man 
is the highest nature. But I must say that 
when you compare the interpretation of the 
highest nature with the most advanced, the 
most fashionable and modish school of modem 
science — compare that with some other teach- 
ings with which we are familiar — I am not 
prepared to say that the lecture-room is more 
scientific than the Church. What is the 
question now placed before society with a 
glib assurance the most astounding? The 
question is this : Is a man an ape or an 
angel ? — I am on the side of the angel. I 
repudiate with indignation and abhorrence 
those views. I believe they are foreign to 
the conscience of humanity ; and I will say 
more than that — even in the strictest intel- 
lectual point of view, I believe the severest 
metaphysical analysis is opposed to that con- 
clusion. But, on the other hand, what does 
the Church teach us ? What is its interpre- 
tation of this highest nature? It teaches 
us that man is made in the image of his 
Creator — a source of inspiration, of solace — 
a source from which can flow only every right 
principle of morals and every Divine truth. 
I say, therefore, that when we are told that 
the teachings of the Church are not con- 
sistent with the discoveries of science, and 
that in that sense the inferiority of the 
Church is shown, I totally deny the proposi- 
tion. I say that the scientific teaching of 
the Church upon the most important of all 
subjects is, in fact, infinitely superior to any- 
thing that has been brought forward by any 
of those new discoveries. In fact, it is be- 
tween those two principles that society will 
have to decide. Upon our acceptance of that 
Divine truth, of which the Church is the 
guardian, all sound, and coherent, and sen- 
sible legislation depends. It is the only 
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security for civilisation ; it is the only 
guarantee of real progress. 
liight Hon. Benjamin Disradi, Lord JBeaeom- 
fidd (Speech at (h^ord, 1864). 

8CIEN0B— That GOD works by Lawi, is an 
Evidence of Ck>ii8tanp7 as well as of 
Wisdom. 

God alone is and can be the First Cause 
of this universe, the Mover of its motion, the 
Giver of its life. The wise purposes which 
shine forth for us in nature were in the 
Mind of God from the first act of creation. 
In saying that He has wrought by laws we 
do not detract from His power; we seem 
rather to enhance it to our minds in attri- 
buting to Him constancy as well as wisdom. 
A law is not a restraint,- it is a fixed manner 
of working. To say of a painter that be 
never produces any but fine works, does not 
affirm that he is less free than an inferior 
artist, just because producing bad work is 
no power or privilege, but a defect. And 
so, when we admit that GoD works by law, 
and expect to find the same spectrum from 
the sun's rays which we have once made 
with our own prism, at every time and in 
every place where the sun*s light shines, and 
so on, we do not narrow the power of the 
Great Artificer, unless it can be shown that 
caprice is a privilege and a good. 

Mod Rev, William, Thmutm, Arddridup cf 
York {Design in Nature: Word. Wcrk, 
and WiU), 

SCIENCE— The Evidence of Design in Hatan. 

The laws of Natiu« are God's law% and 
God's laws are His utterances of Himieif 
through the speech of Nature. GoDistbe 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and » 
His laws remain the same. They are, if I 
may say so without irreverence, the veil and 
vesture over the form of GrOD, too bright ia 
itself for us to look on ; they take their oat- 
line from Him who is b^ieath them. . • • 
Until the purpose that runs through the 
i^s is completed, the laws will stand waat 
But each new kingdom of nature has faitio- 
duced a change amounting to a revohitioOt 
which neither the theologian nor the natair- 
alist regards as an interference or a caprice. 
When the principle of plant-life was intn>- 
duced, the mineral world became the mate- 
rial on which the plant-life worked. It g*^ 
thered into itself the lower elements, cari>on> 
silica, nitrogen, and used them as means d 
its own organic life. The plant partook d 
the nature of the daea below it, whiki it 
dominated and used that claaa. This nsie 
took place when animal life was introdnoed 
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The beautiful plants became the material 
whereon the animal life worked, the food 
whereby it sustained itself. It was the 
same when man was added, in whom instinct 
is replaced by reason, and ethical action 
supervenes over action by impulse and appe- 
tite. Each of these kingdoms has much in 
common with that which is below it. The 
animal is in many respects a plant, for the 
diatomaceous creatures one knows hardly in 
which kingdom to find their place. The 
man is an animal in much, and perhaps his 
animal instincts play a larger part in the 
world's history and in his own development 
than we are wont to allow. But each higher 
step brings in something wholly new. " An 
animal,'* says Hegel, "is a miracle for the 
vegetable world." Each step is a revolution 
in one point of view, but then the lower state 
prepared itself for the higher, prophesied, so 
to speak, of its coming, and the higher seated 
itself so easily on the throne prepared for it 
that we do not wonder to find it there. 
You call it evolution ; we call it a creative 
act We think that God exists, and, if He 
acts anywhere, it must be in this, the uni- 
verse of things. E^ iv6s t4 rdm-a ylyptaOat 
is an old saying long before Christianity. 
But you and we may work by the same cal- 
culus and rules of observation. The facts 
are the same, the interpretation of what is 
behind them is different Ibid, 



; 8ui£BlCE— and Berelation in tbe Nineteentli 
I Century. 

It remains now to be said that, whatever 
may be hereafter, science has furnished no 
demonstrations on these points which should 
give the friends of religion real cause of 
alarm. It has not yet been demonstrated 
that the universe was not created, and in 
the order described by Moses ; it has not yet 
been proved that man has been upon the 
earth for a period longer than that assigned 
by a fair interpretation of the Scripture 
record ; it has not been shown that the 
races of men did not descend from a single 
pair ; and the point has not yet been estab- 
lished that God has never interposed since 
the creation, by His own direct power, in 
controlling the condition of the world ; that 
the sun and moon did not stand still at the 
command of Joshua; that Christ did not 
still the tempest by a word ; that He did 
not recall Lazarus to life ; that He did not 
Himself rise from the dead and ascend to 
heaven. Science has not yet brought these 
alleged facts within its range, nor has it 
demonstrated that these facts coiild not be 
proved by proper historical testimony. These 
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are not settled points in science, as Kepler's 
great lavns of motion are, or Newton's law 
of gravitation is. When they become such, 
and not till then, will there be a real con- 
flict between science and the teachings of 
the Bible. So matters stand on the subject 
in this nineteenth century. . . . 

The great question of our age is, How far 
are science and civilisation to extend in re- 
moving into the rank of natural phenomena 
facts claiming to be supernatural? Is this 
principle to become universal, and exclude 
all such facts from the region of the mira- 
ciilous ? On this point issue is joined with 
the rationalist and the sceptic. . . . No such 
universality of the certain and fixed laws of 
nature, as is claimed by those who deny the 
reality of miracles, has been ascertained and 
demonstrated. Men cannot, as yet, prove 
that miracles are impossible. . . . The effect 
of the progress of true science is to demon- 
strate that the hypothesis which refers 
miracles to unknown natural causes is base- 
less, and that if the events occurred they 
are real miracles. . . . There are two methods 
in which, subsequent to the act of creation, 
the existing state of things on the earth has 
been produced. The ordinary law is by a 
gradual accumulation and development, or 
the growth of things under natural laws. 
There is another method which is not gradiul, 
but sudden — per saltum. This occurs when 
the affairs of the world aie to be put on a 
higher leveL The immediate and efficient 
antecedent in this is the Will and the Power 
of God. It is creation b^inning anew — not 
development ; God has not bound Himself 
to govern the world always by the fixed laws 
of nature. Albert Barnes 

{Evidences of Christianity in the 
Nineteenth Century). 

8CIENTIFI0 INQUIRY— the Tme Spirit of. 

He who was endued by God Mrith the 
greatest philosophical genius ever vouchsafed 
to man, retained the meekness and humility 
of a child. Looking back on a long life 
extended to eighty-five years, and spiking 
of his own marvellous scientific researches 
and discoveries, Sir Isaac Newton said, with 
more marvellous humility : " After all, I 
have only been like a little child picking up 
a few pebbles on the seashore of the great 
ocean of truth." In our own days, when 
some who are called philosophers would sepa- 
rate physical science from revealed religion, 
and would represent philosophy as hostile to 
Christianity, and seem to have unbounded 
confidence in themselves, let us comfort our 
hearts and strengthen our faith by the ex- 
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amplG and teatimonj of Newton. Of all 
philoBophora that ever lived be waa the least 
likely to be deceived For, unlike many of 
his predecessors, he never built aaytbing on 
hsp/ithaa (as some philosophera now do) \ 
"hypaUwta nan p^" was his maxim ; but 
he reasoned from jTiotm j^itnoiaena. And 
he punued bis researches with that caQtious 
self-distnut, modesty, and patience wbicb, 
when joined with intellectual power, are the 
best guaiantees of the Buccera which is a. gift 
of God, Who hides Himself from the pmud, 
and gives grace and wisdom to the humble. 
You will remember with what reverent and 
devout words Newton closes his " Principis," 
the greatest pbilosoptiical work that was 
ever written. Having recapitulated the 
principles of his own physical system, he 
says : " All these things are ruled by God, 
not as the soul of the world " (wbicb is the 
theory of tho Pantheist), "but as the LOED 
of aU. He it is Who is called the Lord God 
Almighty ; God of gods, and Lord of lords. 
He is the Living God, Infinite, Almighty, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, and Eternal ; 
Whom we linow by His attributes, and by 
His all-wise and beneficent works, and by 
means of final canses ; Whom we admire 
for His perfecUoD, and Whom, as LoBD of 
all, we worship and adore \ " 

Right Rev. Chrittopher Wordtworth, D.D. 
(Biikop af LiJKoln). 



AgSB turn BeUfton Into 
EtiqDStts. 

The scribe is a man who turns religion 
into etiquette. . . . There are scribes in all 
ages — Romish scribes, who distinguish be- 
tween veniaJ and mortal sin. and apportion 
to each its appointed penanca and absolu- 
tion. There arc ProtesWnt scribes, who have 
no idea of GoD but as an incenved Judge, 
and prescribe certain mudes of appeasing 
HiD3 — a certain price — in consideration of 
which He is willing to sell forgiveness \ men 
who accurately draw the distinction between 
the different kinds of faith — faith historical 
and faith saving ; who bewilder and confuse 
all natural ftiellng ; who treat the natural 
love of relations as if it ware an idolatry as 
great as bowing down to mammon ; who 
make intelligible distinction between the 
work that may, and the work that may not, ^ 
be done on the Habbath-day ; who send you 
into a perilous consideration of the workings 
"f your own feellnj^ and the eiamination 
of your spiritual experiences, to ascertain 
whether you have the feelings which give 
you a right to call God a FaTKKr. They 
hate the Komish scribe at much as the 
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Jewish scribe hated the 

called him heretic ; but in their way Ibey ' 

are Cme to the spirit of Ute scribe. | 

Now, the result of this ii fourfold. AnMOg 
the tender-minded, despondency ; among the | 
TMuer, spiritual pride { in the case of tbs 1 
slavish, superstition ; with the hard-minded, I 
infidelity. Ponder it well, and you will find I 
these four things rife amongst ns — despon- 
dency, spiritual pride, superstition, and in- 
fidelity. In this way we have t»en goin; 
on for many years. 

Art. P. W. SeberUm {Sermau). 
SBLF-Uie OTHit ObitacU. 

Jesus alone confrentad Ssf/'— Jescs alone 
struck at the life of the darling idot — Jisni 
alone put forth a resolute and detemuDtd 
hand to extract and destroy, root and brandi, 
the awful produce of the forbidden fiuit 
And hence the backwardness of men in (be 
reception of His Divine authority— henoe tbt 
eagerness to catch at every argument thit 
would invalidate the claims He aet af-' 
hence the cavillings at the teatimonie* lo 
His mission — henoe the questionioga of tiM 
truth of His miraculous powers — hence lbs 
obstinate withstandings against the foroe U 
His searehing appeals — and hence coma out 
the secret icAy, in the space of nearly tn 
thousand years, the principles He came to 
establish have so slowly progressed ; coOKi 
out the secret why the boundarie* sn « ' 
narrow in the mass of nations where Ha I 
faith may be found ; oames out the swn( 
why, in the bleak and barren wildemoic' 
the great world we inhabit, only so small k ' 
spot presents itself that is green and liring ■ 
with the influences of His Spirit ; come* mt I 
the secret why, in the vetr compass d s 
Christian profession, there diould be so f<* 
who are Israelites indeed — why, where tlit™ ' 
is a lowing from a thousand hills in our son- ' 
tual Canaan, there should be so meluctulj 
a ^ectacle of the lean and ill-favoured kiu 
ot Egypt. I 

Oh, if the Gospel of Jmns might be boldn | 
teilh our loved and reigning vices, if odIv it 
would permit the gratification of o« of (or | 
corrupt inclinations, if it would but let bImm 
the favourite sin, what a willingness vnlii 
there be to receive it ! what a sweep vwlil 
there be in its conquests 1 how ispi^ if I 
march from field to field, nntU the iubjn- \ 
gation were that of universal empire ! 1 

Rn. J. J. /mttw- ! 
gELF— the Orut TampUr. 

Satan in these latter days seldom cmcs 
to the front ; he employs a more subtle ■{«■' 
—St(f. Jlec. WiUiam Charta HokO, JTJ- j 
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8ELF.C0NGEIT. 

How great and oommon an error appears 
to me the mistake of those who persist in 
making their knowledge and apprehension 
the measure of the apprehension and know- 
ledge of God I as if that alone were perfect 
which they understand to be so ! 

GalOw GalOei. 
8ELF-C0KTB0L. 

Chain up the unruly legion of thy breast. 
Lead thine own captivity ^ptive, and be 
Csesar within thys( 'J. Sir Thonuu Browne, 

BELF-DECKIVKUS. 

Thither are to be reduced ae deceitful 
workers those that promise to God, but 
mean not to pay what they once intended ; 
people that are confident in the day of ease 
and fail in the danger ; they that pray pas- 
sionately for a grace, and if it be not obtamed 
at that price, go no further, and never con- 
tend in action for what they seem to contend 
in prayer ; such as delight in forms and out« 
fddes, and regard not the substance and de- 
sign of every institution; that think it a 
great sin to taste bread before the receiving 
the Holy Sacrament, and yet come to commu- 
nicate with an ambitious and reveng'iful soul ; 
that make a conscience of eating flesh, but 
not of drunkenness ; that keep old customs 
and old sins together ; that pretend one duty 
to excuse another ; religion against charity, 
or piety to parents against duty to GrOD; 
private promises against public duty ; the 
keeping of an oat£ against breaking of a 
commandment ; honour against modesty ; 
reputation against piety ; the love of the 
world in civU instances to countenance en- 
mity against God : these are the deceitful 
workers of God's Word — they make a schism 
in the duties of religion,, and a war in heaven 
worse tiian that between Michael and the 
dragon, for they divide the Spirit of GrOD, 
and distinguish His commandments into par- 
ties and factions ; by seeking an excuse 
sometimes they destroy the integrity and 
perfect constitution of duty, or they do some- 
thing whereby the effect and usefulness of 
the duty is hindered — concerning all which 
this only can be said, they who serve God 
with a lame sacrifice and an imperfect duty, 
a duty defective in its constituent parts, can 
never enjoy God, because He can never be 
divided ; and though it be better to enter 
into heaven with one foot and one eye than 
that both should be cast into hell, because 
heaven can make recompense for this loss, 
yet nothing can repair his loss who, for being 
lame in his duty, uudl enter into hell, where 
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nothing is perfect but the measures and 
duration of torment, and they both are next 
to infinite. Biahop Jertmy Taylor, 

SELF-DENIAL— breaks the Force of Temp- 

tation. 

If we accustom ourselves to self-denial, we 
break the force of most temptations. 

Bev, TTwnuu Emeraon Bond, 

8ELF-DENIAL— the ForsaUilfi: of fih. 

" If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his crtMs and fol> 
low Me " (Matt. xvi. 24). Let us deny our- 
selves in whatever we have made ourselves 
by sin ; and such as we are made by grace,, 
let us continue. If a proud man be con- 
verted to Chbist and is made hiunble, he 
hath denied himself ; if a covetous man 
ceaseth to covet, and giveth of his own Uy 
relieve ^iie needy, he hath denied himself ; 
if a.1 impure man changeth his life and be* 
Cometh chaste, he hath denied himself, as 
St. Gregory saith. He who withstandeth 
and forsaketh the unreasonable will of the 
flesh, denieth himself. The Cross of Christ 
is taken when we shrink not from contempt 
for the love of the truth ; when the man ia 
crucified unto the world and setteth its joys 
at nought. It is not enough to bear the 
cross of a painful life except we follow 
Christ in His virtues, in meekness, love,., 
and heavenly desires. He taketh the Cross 
who is ready to meet all peril for God ; if 
need be, to die rather than to forsake 
Christ; and whoso taketh not thiu the 
Cross, and foUoweth not Christ thuS; is 
not worthy to be His disciple. He saves 
His people from their sins, and hath "left 
them an example that they should follow 
His steps." John Wydiffe, 

SELF-DENIAL— Infinite Gain. 

At a distance self-denial seems hard, for 
thou seest its outer form, and canst not Imow 
how they who deny self gain the presence of 
God. It seems hard to part with things of 
time, yet only until thou knowest how GoD 
replaces them with foretastes of heaven. . . . 
The way of life seems a lonely way, but only 
till thou know how, to the lonely, Christ 
places Himself by their side. Hutl is it to 
part with this life's destructive sweetness, 
but only till thou know the sweetness of the 
heavenly manna wherewith GrOD feeds the 
inmost soul of those who choose Him. Hard 
is it to cross our own will, but only till we 
know the rest and peace of having no will 
but only His. Tnist thyself really and 
wholly to take the few first earnest steps 
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ng the narrow way, and by Gon's grace 
thou wilt never leave it ; trust thvaclf with 
Him Who firat trod it for thee, mid He wiU 
Bmonth it to thee. Blessed will it be there 
la tread where aro the foottnarkB of thy 
Hedkeheb. Blemed there to tread where 
the enemy (hall have no powec to hurt thee, 
l)ut Ho will "give thee power to tread on 
■erpeati and scoipioDs, and all the power of 
the enemy." Blessed to be there where tby 
iootstepH shall not, as thou goest, ^ther the 
mire of this earth, but shall be washed with 
the blood of Him Wlio tracked the way for 
thee ; blessed to be where thon ahalt be 
borne OD His arms, thou shalt rest thine 
aching head on His bosom, thon shalt hear 
within thee Hia guiding voice, and all thino 
own emotions ihall l>e ([uelled and quietcS 
by Hifl-peace. JUv. E. B. Piuey, D.D. 

{Parmiivd Srrmont). 



«etf-annihilatioiL A true Christian ia liki 
i^'inc that cannot stand of itself, but u wholly 
HUpported by the prop it leans on. It in no 
Rmall thing to know ounelvfs to be nothing, 
<ii no might, of no worth, of no understand- 
ing nor reality ; to look upon ourselves u 
helpleM, worthless, foolish, empty shzidows. 
Thu holy littleness b a great matter ; when 
we find that all our inventory omounta to 
nothing but folly, weakness, and beggsTj ; 
when we set down ourselves for cyphen, our 
gain for loss, our ixceUenceK for very vanities, 
then we shall learn to live like believeta. . . . 
Let CHR18T be the only support jou lean 
■unto. When you are thoroughly emptied 
And nullified, and see all comeliness to be 
but as a withered flower, dead, dried, and 
poiit recovery, then you will be put upon the 
happy necessity of going out to Christ for 
all. Sa: Joiijih ABeiiit. 

SELF-DEFBNDBHOE. 

j When the Apostle Peter began to sink in 

the lake, he had not become himself heavier, 

nor had the water altered its power of bus. 

I taining him '. but he iiad ]oiit that property 

I by which ho might have walked upon the 

! waves, and through which the risen saints 

will, at the last day, "meet their Loitli in 

the air." He had let go faith, nor dirl he 

regain it when he cried to Jesus for help ; 

for, could he have laid hold on the boat, it 

is quite as probable he would have done so 

as mpplicated assiBtance in the manner he 

did. Tfae instruction to be drawn from thiu 

passage is abundantly plain. Our falling 

■9 not caused by any new change in 



our natural character, which Is pruns te do- 
clinc into it from our birth ! but it ii thil 
we cost away the Kafeguards which Gop | 
bestows upon ua, and walk, or easay to wall, ! 
in our own strength, as did Peter ; for wbo 
can Hay, notwithstanding his first requeit of 
CuKiiiT, that ho did not imagine that ia 
possessed in himself a power to Mad the 
billow! 

Sev. J. Knox {Tit TKovgktfid Yar). 1 

BELF-SEVonOir. I 

Self.devotion \ it is the noblest thing ui 
all this world, and the tareet. Nu, ut 
rare ; few family histories are withoat mm . 
heroic or pathetic instance thereof, contiiiiKd | 
throughout whole lives with unflinching fi«- 
titude. And could death open the locbd 
records of many a heart, bow -often wml^ \ 
some secret be found there that would flI^ 
nMi a key to all the history of the finisW 
life — some strong, one love, some elerasl 
faithfulness, which oil the chances wl 
changes of existence could never ahal:!, 
which was the impulse of every tbougbt, Ih ^ 
motive of every action, the oouipelling iam 
of every line of conduct. A devotion, nnl * 
passion, inasmudi as it was able to set iOelf 
entirely aside, absorb itself in the wctl-beiDg , 
of the other whose good it sought, witbiwl , 
reckoning any pers^ial cost, through «<*' 
and woe, pleamire and pun, requital or tub- 
requital This is a sight not to blame or ^ 
weep over, but to rejoice in, for it ii srt 
blind self-sacrifice, it is open-eyed seif-d^t' 
tion, blessed on both Mdea, both to the gif* 
and receiver. It has sharp agt-niei **«■ 
times — what deep emotion is without Oi»> 
— but out of all come peace and content 1' 
is pleasing in God'b sight as lovely in au '■ 
because Uiere is no sin in it, no selfiihw* 
on either side, and in its veij sadnesf-i' 
must of necessity be often sad — there it > 
sacredness beyond all mortal joy. 

IHnah Mulock {Sermant out of Cif"^ ^ 



your honour, or even youi 

willing to sacrifice all to duty, if yon •'- 1 

called upon to do so. SSvio F^i^ 

BELF-EZAKINATIOIT-PTeparaUanfartW' I 
nity. 

When will man learn to bear 
His heart naUed on hia breast. 

With all !U lines of cara 
In Dokednesa oonfeased ! 
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*Twere time to go to school, 
*Twere time the truth to tell, 
'Twere time this world should cast 

Its infant slough away, 
And hearts burst forth at last 

Into the light of day ; 
*Twere time all learned to be 

Fit for eternity. 

William MotherweU. 

iX-EXAMINATION— should Precede and 
Follow Action. 

)Vhen any man goes forth, let him con- 
»r what he IS to do ; when he returns, 
at he has done. Cleobtdut. 

:.F-EXAMINATION— a Drawlng-np of Onr 
Account. 

Last night I drew up mine accounti 
And found my debets to amount 
To such a height, as for to tell 
How I shoiild pay's impossible. 
Well, this 1*11 do ; my mighty score 
Thy mercy-seat 1*11 lay before : 
But therewithal I'll bring the bond. 
Which in fuH force did daring stand 
Till my Redeemer on the tree 
Made void for millions, as for me ; 
Then, if Thou bidd'st me pay, or go 
Unto the prison, I'll say, No ! 
Christ having paid, I nothing owe ; 
For this is sure, the debt is dead 
By law — the bond once cancelled. 

Robert IlerricJc. 

«F-EXAMINATION— a Dwelling at Home 
with Oneself. 

t is the advice ol the wise man, ^ Zhodl 
tom^" or with yourself ; and though there 

very few that do this, yet it is surprising 
t the greatest part of mankind cannot be 
vailed upon at least to visit themselves 
letimes ; but, according to the saying of 

wise Solomon, **Tke eyes of the fool are 
\he ends of the earth." , . . 
le who teaches men the principles and 
cepts of spiritual wisdom before their 
ids are called o£f from foreign objects 
I turned inward upon themselves, might 
well write his instructions, as the sybil 
)te her prophecies, on the loose leaves of 
3S, and commit them to the mercy of the 
onstant winds. Archbishop Leighton. 

liFISHNESS— Spiritual: Caution Against. 
!!ven in spiritual things the desire and 
king of a man may be very selfish. Selfish- 
8 is not restricted to the domain of secular 
ngs. A man may carry his little egoism, 
h its subtle self-seeking, into the sphere 
lis religious life, and even there make self 
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the mainspring of all his desires and prayers, 
the test and measure of all his privileges. 
He may desire holiness for personal security, 
and love for unloving uses. His supreme 
solicitude may be that prayer may bring 
blessing to his own soul, that preaching may 
be instructive and comforting to himself, 
that he may have glowing emotions, per- 
sonal enjoyments, and be so ministered to 
as that safely and triumphantly he may get 
to heaven. 

And there is a legitimate care for self. 
It is a Divinely implanted instinct. It is 
part of the Divine order of universal well- 
being. 

Nor is it possible for a selfish man to be 
so meanly aelfish in spiritual things as he 
may be in sensuous things. In spiritual 
things there are inherent qualities of good- 
ness and nobleness which enlarge the soul 
that receives them in spite of itself. But a 
man who attains to no more than this, who 
does not consciously culture the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, who is as selfish as the neces- 
sary qualities of spiritual life will permit 
him to be, falls infinitely short of the mag- 
nanimities of the religious life, as exemplified, 
for instance, in self-sacrificing men like 
Abraham, Moses, and Paul. How selfish 
and little in religious life men often are ! 
Everything in the Church and its services, 
everything in the Bible even, is practically 
estimated in its relation to themselves. The 
distinctive gloiy of the Divine Master was 
that *" He pleased not Himself," that He 
sacrificed Himself for others, "laid down 
His life for the sheep." The last thing the 
Lord Jesus thought of was His own religious 
enjoyment. The heart of self-sacrifice is the 
only OHRIST-Iike, the only GoD-like heart — 
the heart of Him who '* spared not His only 
begotten Son," the heart of Him who ac- 
cepted the cup and ''^ endured the cross, 
despising its shame." Rev, Dr. Allan, 

SELF-KlfOWLEDGE— its Three Peculiar Pro- 
perties. 

Self-knowledge is that acquaintance with 
ourselves which shows us what we are, and 
ought to do and be, in order to our living 
comfortably and usefuUy here, and being 
happy hereafter. The means of it is self- 
examination, the end of it self-government 
and self-fruition. It principally consists in 
a knowledge of our souls ; for a man's soul 
is properly himself. The body is but the 
house, the soul is the tenant that inhabits it. 
Self-knowledge hath these three peculiar pro- 
perties : — I. It is equally attainable by all. 
it requires no strength of memoiy, no force 
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of genius, no depth of penetration, as many 
other sciences do. Every one of a common 
capacity hath the opportunity and ability to 
acquire it if he will but recollect his rambling 
thoughts, turn them in upon himself, watch 
the motions of his heart, and compare them 
with his rule. 2. It is of the highest im- 
portance to all and every one, and in all the 
various conditions of life. 3. Other know- 
ledge is very apt to make a man vain ; this 
always keeps him humble. Nay, it is always 
for want of this knowledge that men are 
vain of what they have. A small degree of 
knowledge often hath this effect on weak 
minds ; and the reason why greater attain- 
ments in it have not so generally the same 
effect is because they open and enlarge the 
mind, and let in at the same time a good 
degree of self-knowledge ; for the more true 
knowledge a man hath the more sensible is 
he of the wants which keep him humble. 

JRev. John Matorij M.A. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE— Study of Oneself. 

Go, travel first thyself ; 
Thy little world can show thee wonders great; 
The greater may have more, but not more 

neat 
And curious pieces. Search, and thou shalt 

find 
Enough to talk of. Make no pretences 
Of new discoveries whilst yet thine own 
And nearest little world is still unknown. 
Away, then, with thy quadrants, compasses. 
Globes, tables, cards, and maps, and minute 

glasses ! 
Lay by thy journals and thy diaries, 
Close up thy annals and thy histories ! 
Study thyself, and read what thou hast writ 
In thine own book — thy conscience ! Is it fit 
To labour after other Imowledge so. 
And thine own nearest, dearest self not know? 
Travels abroad both dear and dangerous are, 
Whilst oft the soul pays for the body'a fare : 
Travels at home are cheap and safe. Salva- 
tion 
Ck)mes mounted on the wings of meditation. 
He that doth live at home, and learns to know 
God and himself, needeth no further go. 

Christopher Harvty. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE — the most Essential 

Knowledgre. 

Think how shameful it ia to get all know- 
ledge, and not to know ourselves ; and how 
miserable he is that encompasses all the 
world, and searches into all things, only 
neglects his own peace, or seeks it among 
the occasions of his trouble. Discharge thy- 
self therefore with all speed from thy pas- 
sions of rashness and hasty thoughts. Learn 
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thy duty ; do it : know GoD and thyself, 
and the world: and when thou art once 
humble, prudent, thankful, and heavenly- 
minded, then thou wilt not be displeased at 
what Gk)D or men do ; nothing will trouble 
thee ; or if anything do, it will be this, that 
thou doest these things no better. But this 
is the happiness of such a man^s condition, 
that those who mourn shall be comforted, 
and it is a pleasure to be so aggrieved. No 
joys here like those of an ingenuous sorrow. 
No cup of blessing so sweet as that which 
is mingled with tears of true contrition for 
our ingratitude. 

Simon Patrick, Bishop of Chichaitr. 

SELF-LOVE— Founded In Human Nature. 

There is a love of ourselves whidi is 
founded in nature and reason, uid is made 
the measure of our love to our neighbour: 
for we are **to love our neighbour as our- 
selves ; " and if there were no due love of 
ourselves there could be none of our neigb* 
hour. But this love of ourselves, which w 
so consistent with the love of our neighboar, 
can be no enemy txy our peace ; for none can 
live more quietly and peaceably than those 
who love their neighbours as themselves. 
But there is a self-love which the Scriptnre 
condemns, because it makes men peevish 
and froward, uneasy to themselves and to 
their neighbours,. filling them with jealousies 
and suspicions of others wiUi respect to 
themselves, making them apt to mistnst 
the intentions and designs of others towanb 
them, and so producing ill-will towards them; 
and where Uiat hath once got into men's 
hearts, there can be no* long peace with those 
they bear a secret grudge and ill-will to. 
The bottom of all is^ they have a wonderful 
value for themselves and those opinions, tixl 
notions, and parties, and factions they bap- 
pen to be engaged in, and these they loak^ 
the measure of their esteem and love (f 
others. As far as they comply and wu* 
with them, so far they love them, «id w 
further. If we ask. Cannot good men differ 
about some things and yet be good still- 
Yes. Cannot such love one another notwith- 
standing such difference? No doubt they 
ought. Whence comes it then that a fsa^ 
difference in opinion is so apt to mAi * 
breach in affection ? In plain truth, it ^ 
every one would be thought to be infallible! 
if for shame they durst to pretend to it; and 
they have so good an opimon of themselves 
that they cannot bear such as do not sabmit 
to them. From hence arise quarrellingB ao^ 
disputings, and ill-language, not becomiog 
men or Christians. But all this comes from 
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ag up tZienUfilveii and their own 
id practices, which they would 
e to tbe rent of the world ; and if 
i the D&me opinion of themBelvea, 
tibia but tbenj must be et-erluting 
ind disputingB, and frum thence 
:> different pvties and factionn ; 
never b« prevented till they oomo 
euonable opinions at themaelvei, 
haiitaUe and kind towards otbern. 
BMop Eduani StUlingitrt. 

JQia'OlztMteriil Is nj Fonn. 

If-pleasbg. it never is giwd in any 
ver. SDlf-pleming, in its first and 
n, is pure aninuJity. The tiger 
Tiaull when he «eizet thu fawn, 
< when he steals into tbo poultry- 
^arries the fowl away to hia den. 
in the tiger or the fox to do aa 
It in their bcost-lilie nature, it a 
ct, it ia their necessity. And if a 
do the like, and never even try 

and better, then in that respect 
n erect animal, and " hiu no pre- 
bove the beaut." 

tiing ia of tbe enence of lin. In 
a is )ust the enonuoiu eii^^gera- 

self. It ia the little unit trying 
elf out uf all the rektions, and 
ad the awecp of the laws. It in 
ine trying to overpower the bar- 
It in tbe plant tepudiating the 
£da it, iuaulting the air and light 
: livei. It ia tbe figure ont pre- 
:If OS a fiufficiifnt solution of every 
al problem — an epitome of the 
ice of nuaibera. If self pleasing 
t iutu tbe heart of the physical 
would see all the cbemical par- 
; off from each other. Tbe law of 
would be cancelled ; there would 

law of repulaion left. All force 
centrifugal. There would be no 
r growth, in the animal and vege- 
B alike, conaiirta or in secured by 
or part allowing nourishiuent to 
:b it to another, and in tbe joint 
n of all the organa to provide for 
unent of the whole. All nature, 
. hear its speech, would be vocal 
language as this, nttered by each 
.hing ; — "I am a channeL I am 
ent. I am a link. I am a manis- 
e only in company. I live by 
^ that live. I live for other 
; live. I receive and give, and 
oeivB during every moment of roy 
I it is in such a world that the 
uk ataiids up in bia selfisbDess and 
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says, "I live to please myself." Yea ; and 
that creature man has been made eipressly 
tO'show, in a higher sphere, tbe beauty of an 
intellectual development and a moral bar- 
mony ; made to show the excellenoe ot 
obedience, tbe greatneai of servioe, made 
in the image of the GoD who servea all, — "ti* 
he who saya, "I have had light. I havB 
made a discovery ; I live to please myself." 

Kiv. F. It'. Jtoberttm [Serntau). 
8ELF-P0SSEBBI0K. 

Deep aelf-poBscssiun, ad intense repose. 

S. T. CoUHd'ff. 
BEU-REUAMCB. 

Thia is aelf.reliance — to repooe calmly on 
the thought which ia deepeat in our bosoms, 
and be unmoved if the world will not accept 
it yet, Bcc. F. W. Babrrtton {Scrmaiu). 

BELF-RE8PE0T. 

Let a man ii« great reverence and man- 
ners to himaelf. Pgtha-jonu. 

A man can do without lits own approba- 
tion in much aodety. but he must make 
great exertions to gain it when ba Uvea alone. 
Rtr. Sydneg Stttitk {Canon of St PauTt). 



To have a respect (or ourselves guides our 
morals, and to have a deference for othera 
governs our manners. Brr. Laurtnce lUeme. 



He that Ihiidu to ajcolt himself by his own 
merit, hangs a golden weight about hii neck 
that will choke him at last. A man muat 
not think to turn the scale of Gon'a justice 
by justifying himself. That which he thinks 
to be ngbteauB in biniseU is not so in- 
deed, and that which is so is not his but 
GoLi'a, lent and imputed by Him. 'Tia it 
proud ingratitnda, therefore, for a man en- 
riched oiily by devotion and loan, to lift up 
himself against that Hand fniui which ha 
borrowed it. Tia is if he should take up 
money, and then go to law with hia creditors 
who lent it. Even thus a man that glorifies 
ia the conceit of that righteousnesa which he 
received not from nature but from grace, not 
by acquisition but infusion, aSronts God with 
his oivn favours, and receive! a brtastplate 
out of His armoury, to stand out and w%'e a 
presumptuous war agMnrt Him. 

Ilenri) King [Siihtji of Chicketler). 
SSLF-BflFESISTSSDSSOE. 

SELr-SupB&iNTKNVESCB! that anything 
should overlook itself ! Is not this a para- 




dox, and hard to underatand ? It is, indeed, 
difficult, and to the imbruted sensualist a 
direct contradiction; and yet most truly 
does the poet exclaim — 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man ! 

S, T, CoUridge {Aids), 
SENSATIONALISM. 

Sensationalism in literature is closely con- 
nected with sensuality in society. 

Rev. Stopford A, Brooke, M,A, {Sennoru). 

SENSES— The, and Reason. 

The lower your senses are kept, the better 
you may govern them. Appetite and reason 
are commonly like two buckets, when one is 
at the top the other is at the bottom. Now, 
of the two I had rather the reason-bucket be 
uppermost. Jeremy Collier, 

SEVEN— The Number. 

In the language of symbolism, teven was 
the number of perfection. The idea arose 
from the fact that the work of creation was 
ended on the seventh day, and the number 
was adopted to remind mankind of the great 
Creator. Thus there were seven offerings 
in making a covenant, seven lamps belong- 
ing to the golden candlestick ; blood was 
sprinkled seven times, every seventh year 
was Sabbatical, and seven Sabbaths of years 
in the jubilee. There were many more than 
seven Churches in Asia when St. John wrote 
the Apocalypse, but he addressed seven only, 
because under this number of perfection he 
was in fact speaking to dU Churches, every- 
where and in future ages. The symbols em- 
ployed in the Book of Revelation are most 
vivid and impressive, and while in a certain 
sense they may be considered as jpicturet, yet 
each has an articulate voice, a speaking eye, 
and a powerful hand. " The seven candle- 
sticks which thou sawest," said the Divine 
Speaker, "are the seven Churches." So 
also we read in this same remarkable Book 
of seven angels (or bishops), as representing 
all other rulers of the Church ; while seven 
spirits express the full outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost; seven seals exhibit all the 
persecutions and sufferings of the Church ; 
seven trumpets proclaim a>U GoD*8 judgments 
on her enemies ; and seven vials pour out all 
His terrible wrath on the mystical Babylon. 
Rev, John N, Norton {Golden Trviht). 
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The candlestick in the Temple consisted of 

seven branches, and seven being the emblem 

of completeness, represented the universal 

Church. Similarly, eack of these seven 
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candlesticks represents a Church ; and taken 
together in their sevenfold unity, they typify 
the Catholic Church, formed of all ^ par- 
ticular Churches in all ages and countries of 
the world. These epistles to the seven 
Churches are, therefore, to be regarded as 
the voice of the Holt Spieit to all the 
Churches of Christendom, even to the end of 
time. 

Right Rev, Chrittopher Wordsworth, Biskcp of 
Lincoln {On the Apocalypse), 

SEVEN Spiritual Gifts. 

We have seven spiritual gifts : Lm, 
Health, Strength, Rule, Work, Foon, 
Rest. We have seen them in their order 
according to the "measure of faith." The 
order is important. Let us think of it again, 
and see that as each is '* good " in itself, so 
all together, in their places, are " very good." 
First, Life is the first gift of Goix Faith is 
the first resting-place of the souL Bom of 
water and of the Spirit, we can take onr 
place in the new creation. Secondly, bat 
life is a precious thing. It needs soppoit, 
and is exposed to enemies. We forget that 
we were purged from our old sins, ^en the 
gift of Health is needed, and it comes in 
God's appointed way of repentance. Tbirdlj. 
when the healing has been in some degree 
perfected, the weakness of disease departi, 
and new Strength comes ht>m the Holt 
Spirit in answer to fervent daily prayer. 
Fourthly, but the strength is itself a danger. 
It needs Rule to guide and restrain it aD the 
day. Fifthly, when the rule is fixed, then 
the duties of daily work in the world maj 
safely be entered upon, and Christian fami- 
lies may call upon the name of the Losd- 
Sixthly, the next and most needful "mea- 
sure " is the Pood which the Lord hath com- , 
manded to be received. For, after the bard | 
work of life, daily bread must be suppli^ | 
for the strengthening and refreshing of oar ^ 
souls. Seventhly, now it is the time of B^ 
Temptation and affliction wiU not disturb* 
peace which passeth all understanding, o^ , 
destroy our great and endless comfort. . • • 

There is an eighth. Life, Health, Strength. 
Rule, Work, Fwd, Rest are nothing if everr 
"Christian year" does not lead the wol 
nearer to the final result of all — ^the mam- 
festation of their perfection, the crown of 
their plan, the " running-over of their mea- 
sure," the fulness otjoy in €rOD*8 presence for 
evermore. Rev. James S. PoUocky MJ- 

{The Measure of PaiA)> 
SHAME. 

Shame is Nature's hasty conscience. 

Maria Edgetciik 
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—a Great Restraint 
e, in the first instance, is a great re- 
and should never be checked. Shame 
it restraint upon sinners at first, but 
»n falls oS ; and when men have lost 
Docence, their modesty is not like to 
troublesome to them ; for impudence 
m with vice, and grows up with it. 
vices do not banish all shame and 
r, but great and abominable crimes 
men*s foreheads and make them 
ss. When men have the heart to 
try bad thing, they seldom want the 
bear it out. 
.bishop John TUlotson {of Canterbury). 

FAOKDMESS. 

3 is an euill vnbeseeming shamefast- 
hich maketh men speake whisperingly 
the teeth and lippes, as if they were 
» bee heard. 

Rev. William Gouge, B.D. 
(The WhoU Armor of God). 

auk-ln, the Soul Begins to Dress 
for Immortality. 

^kness the soul begins to dress herself 
Qortality. And first, she unties the 
of vanity, that made her upper gar- 
leave to the world and sit uneasy. 
A off the light and fantastic summer 

lust and wanton appetite. Next to 
e soul, by the help of sickness, knocks 

fetters of pride and vainer compla- 

Then she draws the curtains, and 

he light from coming in, and takes 

tures down — those fantastic images 

love and gay remembrances of vain 

and popular noises. Then the spirit 
Into the sobrieties of humble thoughts, 
Is corruptions chiding the forwardness 
y, and allaying the vapour of conceit 
tious opinions. Next to these, as the 

still undressing, she takes off the 
ess of her great and little angers and 
ities, and receives the oil of mercies 
looth forgiveness, fair interpretations 
itle answers, designs of reconcilement 
ristian atonement in their places. 

Bithop Jeremy Taylor. 

O— The, of Peter. 

wld, Satan hath desired to have you, 
may sift you as wh&U." 

St. Luke xxiL 31. 
t. Luke's Gospel we are told 
Peter in the days of old 

Was sifted ; 
now, though ages intervene, 
s the same, while time and scene 

Are shifted. 
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Satan desires us, great and small, 
Ab wheat to sift us, and we all 

Are tempted ; 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 

Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 

Can enter ; 
No heart hath armour so complete' 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 

Its centre. 

For all at last the cock will crow 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 

Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 

And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering Face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 

Of weakness ; 
We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 

To meekness. 

Wounds of the soul, though healed, will 

ache ; 
The leddening scars remain, and make 

Confea-ion ; 
Lost innocence returns no more ; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 

But noble souls, through dust and heat^ 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger, 
And conscious still of the Divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 

No longer. 

n, W. LongfdUno. 

SILENCB— a Defence. 

It is characteristic of the Roman dignity 
and sobriety that, in the Latin, to favour 
with the tongue (favere lingua) means to he 
silent. We say. Hold your tongue ! as if it 
were an injunction that ooiild not be carried 
into effect but by manual force or the pincers 
of the forefinger and thumb ! 

S. T. Coleridge {Aids). 

8IMFLICIT7. 

Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing 
and cementing principle. Edmund Burke. 

Simplicity and purity are the two wings 
with which man soars above the earth and 
all temporary nature. Simplicity is in the 
intention, piurity in the affection ; simplicity 
turns to God, purity unites with and enjoys 
Him. Thomas d Kempis. 



KMFIiIOITY 

Thifl in the Divine simplicity of null 
acknowledge km limiU, to be sware of the 
bound&ries, tQ know what things cannr 
known, to andentand that there lire 
thin^ that cannot be nnderetood, to gii 
infallibility, to cease to try to underatand 
Gon, or to rtnun after Him "Wboni no 
hath seen at any time." Those who are 
thus faithful can ning songs in the night, and 
fall inti) the Eternal Arnii, and rest theni- 
idves, not in what they know, but in what 
they tniat. Rre. George Dairton, M.A, 

(SfTmon* ou iMiti/ lift and Duty). 

Simplicity of character is the natural 
Tcsolt of profoimd tboutfht. 

WaOam. BadiU. 



UMPUOITT-in Ue Polplt. 

In the first place, it must be good, simple, 
hearty, and to tbe point. The njisBion-ser- 
Tice muBt not be trusted to the first raw 
curate or earnest lay stick who offera — men 
to whom the incumbent of the parish would 
never think of mtrunting his own pulpit, 
knowing that ha would empty his church if 
lie did. The cletg; must disabuse them- 
selves once for all of the idea that anything 
will do for these poor people — they are so 
ignorant. Anything will net do for working 
men. The more ignorant they are, the less 
■Kcuatomed to religious forma of apeeeh ; the 
better speaking they rajutre, tbe greater the 
art needed iu the speaker to address them 
effectively. Suitable cominonplflces will eD> 
phaticolly not go down with them. They 
re<[iiirQ good strong racy Bpeaking, and, 
nboVH all, stamped with tbe utmost reality — 
no fighting with " extinct Satans," no reli- 
^oua phraseology, no fossilised dogmas. The 
brawny blackamitb who, wrestling in prayer 
ond much perpleied in heart at the strength 
of evil, cried out, " O LoBB, the devil is so 
strong ; but Thuu art stronger i knock him 
down,OLDBDl O LoBD.inThygreatgood- 

s knock him down 1 " is no ^d type of 

earnestness and directness and straight- 
hining a speaker to working-men needs, that 
Bpaiking out of the heart and the life to 
which they never fail to respond. j 

Only, as old Gumall says, he must not be I 
" fed with A spoon too lai^e to go in at his 



mouth," with long words which he csnniit | 
possibly understand. j 

{Work amongil Wmi-iiig Ha). 



One dnless with infenuils might do well, j 
But sin would make of heaven a very beU. ' 
Look to tbyxelf , then ; keep it out of doot, 
Lest it get in and never leave thee mm. J 
Fools make a mock of sin, will not behevi 
It carries such a dagger in its sleeve ; 
" How can it be," say they, " that such a thin;, , 
So full of sweetness, e'er should war i 

sting ? " 

They know not that H is tbe very iptH 

(Jf sin to make men laugh themselves to hill | 

Look to ttivsolf, then: deal with sin nonm 

Lest He that saves against thee shatitbt i 

door, John ifusju j 

SDt-Conflict Tltb IndweUlns. 

All mankind, as it respects the enolBd 
with indwelling siu, are ranked in lioi 
classes : there are thoee who fight mA it 
all, and are drawn away by their lutil | 
others who fight indeeil but are oratan ^ 
because they fight without f^th aid in . 
thek own strength ; others who fight, ai | 
are still in the field, not overcome, MA i 
was the caw with St Paul, and is still vilt> | 
all true Christians in this world ; and, lotlf. . 
othere who have overcome and are st nt 
above. VauniltBlll- . 

BIN— ItB Cnnulng. 

Oh, what atithcirity and show of tratli >■ | 

cunning sin . 

Cover itself withal I Sliah^rai- 

flIH— lt« Power o[ I>«o«tTliiff. 

How is it that sin possesses this puvfr n 
deceiving? that, being foul, it am often kut 
so iair i or, where it cannot conceal lit* , 
gether, can yet conceal to so large an eiW ; 
" native hideousness T I need hardly sjHwra ' 
»t it derives this power altogether froniW'- 
selves. There is that iu evei^ one of us Mi 
is always ready to take the part of no, t" 
)1ead for sin, to be upon sin's tide, bb 
laving a natural correapondenoe and aSnlt) | 
vith everything which is corrupt and EsD" . 
vithin us ; being, an it is, the CanasiuU 
which we have been hidden to eiticpkli roi* I 
and branch, but which we ore only too read; 
to spare and to come to terms vrith ; M en- i 
dure OS a neighbour, even where w a** I 
into no open n^iance with it. For imtanot ' 
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there is our love of ease. Obedience to the 
truth is often hard, painful, laborious — in- 
volves the girding up the loins of the mind 
for earnest, toilsome endeavour; but com- 
pUance with sin is almost always easy. How 
find fault with this, which, like the false 
prophetesses of old, makes pillows for all 
arm-holes, rounds off all the sharp comers 
of Christian obedience, bids us embrace that 
way of life which is so congenial to us all ? 
Is it probable that men will lightly quarrel 
vith a counsellor who thus falls in with all 
which they naturally most desire ? 
Richard CkevtMx Trench, D,D.j ArMUkop 

of Dublin {Sermons Preached for the 

mod part in Ireland), 



Before we sin, the devil shows his policy ; 
when we have sinned, his baseness. 

Owen Fdtham, 

8IN— DeflniUon ot 

The only way of defining of sin is by the 
contrariety to the Will of God ; as of good, 
by the accordance with that WUL 

Henry IlamnunuTs FundamenUda, 



Sin is essentially a departure from God. 

Martin Luther. 



Sin, which is the transgression of the law, 
cannot but be noticed by Him Who gave that 
law ; and if noticed, must be punished either 
In this world or that which Is to come. 

Bishop Home. 

SIN-— Hard to Destroy. 

There is nothing so hard to die as sin. 
-An atom may kill a giant, a word may break 
'the peace of a nation, a spark bum up a 
oity ; but it requires earnest and protracted 
struggles to destroy sin in the souL 

Dr. David Thomas. 

SIN-— Its Effects : Shame and Fear. 

Adam no sooner heard the voice of a holy 
OoD in the garden but he considered his own 
iiakedness with shame and fear (Gren. iii. lo), 
much less can we fix our minds upon it, but 
^re must be touched with a sense of our own 
tmdeanness. The dear beams of the sun 
discover that filthiness in our garments and 
members which was not visible in the dark- 
ness of the night. Bcv. Stephen Chamock. 

tlN— Its Efltets : a Low Ideal and an En- 
slaved Spirit. 

The worst effect of sin is within, and is 
manifest not in poverty and pain and bodily 



defacement, but in the discrowned faculties, 
the unworthy love, the low ideal, the brutal- 
ised and enslaved spirit. 

jiev. Stephen Chapin, D.D. 

snf— Its Efltets : The Death of the Soul 

** Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death" (Jas. i. 15). There is one life — to 
look forward to the life above. There is one 
death — sin ; for it is that which destroys the 
soul. St. Gregory Naziamen, 

snf— aFact. 

" Sin dwdleth in fn« '* is -the world-wide 
cry of man. It matters not that materialists 
deny that there is such a thing as sin. The 
reason of their denial is not hard to find ; 
when facts are fatal to their theories they 
seek to deny the facts. Now, sin is a /oc^ 
and denial of it is unsdentific, because it can 
be reconciled neither with the external facts 
of life nor with the inward consciousness of 
men. Around me I see sin on every side ; 
that is, man missing the true end of his 
being, and falling into degradation and sor- 
row. And witMn me I feel a principle of 
sin, of which I am only too oonsdous — of the 
reality of which I am as certain as that the 
sun shines at mid-day. ** Sin dwdleth in me " 
as a felt power, breathiqg oorruption within 
me, working as an evil leaven, so that it 
forces me in horror and agony to cry, ** God 
be merciful to me, a sinner ! " ifo philo- 
sophy, my brethren, that denies or ignores 
the reality of sin as an indwelling power in 
man, can ever speak home to the human 
heart or satisfy the human intellect. It can- 
not reveal to man the mysteries of his inner 
self or meet the wants of his heart. It does 
not square with the facts of which I am con- 
scious without and within, for "nn dwdleth 
in me." There is in man a lower nature 
that yearns for self -gratification, as well as a 
higher nature that soars to God. There is 
nothing of which men are more consdous 
than of this duality of being. But if so, 
then it follows that the power of temptation 
must be keenly felt by the regenerate man, 
who seeks to respond to the laws of his re- 
generation. The tempter has, as it were, his 
allies within the dtadel of man's being, and 
he will ever be indting the lower nature to 
move the will to grati^ the hunger and the 
thirst of the passions, and to throw off the 
restraint of the laws of GrOD. Upon these 
passions he acts through the senses, as at the 
first temptation in the Fall, but he tempts 
under conditions of greater advantage, be- 
cause of indwelling sin. Hence, since man 
is not only a mond creature, but a sinful 
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creature, he must, as he passes through the 
world where the tempter strives, be ever 
conscious of the presence of temptation. 

Rev» George Body 
{The Life of TempUUion), 

SOT— its Rapid Growth. 

Admit not the seed of sin, for it will 
break in pieces thy faith ; root out the mis- 
chief ere it blossom, lest by thy sloth in the 
beginning thou have the travail of asses and 
fire afterwards. St, CyriL 

SIN— no8l2iB**LitUe.'' 

Our Lord's whole Sermon on the Mount 
is chiefly against those sins which poor blind 
mortals are apt to miscall little and trivial. 
The Pharisees were such ill divines that they 
not only believed but taught the people too, 
that in the ten commandments nothing was 
forbidden but only the gross errors of men's 
lives and conversation. Thus did they lessen 
and extenuate their offences. And having 
once brought them into the number of little 
sins, they excluded them from their care, 
and would not suflfer their consciences to be 
troubled for them. And though they had 
very severe exercises, and disciplined their 
bodies to a miracle, yet they made watching 
against little sins no part of their exercise ; 
and it is their neglect which draws from the 
Son of God that dreadfiil protestation, " Ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Dr, Anthony Horneck {Happy Ascetic). 



Know assuredly that nothing in or about 
sin can be, except in the relation of words, 
" little ; " that sin is and ever must be sin, 
and sin only, and sin absolutely, and sin 
eternally. The smallest neglected spark of 
fire has flashed out into a conflagration, the 
smallest neglected leak has sunk the proudest 
ship, the smallest neglected sickness has 
"brought down" to the grave, and the 
smallest consciously neglected, unconfessed, 
and therefore unpardoned sin, will lose thee, 
O man 1 O woman ! thy soul ! 

Rev. Alexander B. Groaart. 

SIN— Its Nature not Perceived till Forsaken. 

Sin, not till it is left will duly sinful seem ; 
A man must waken first ere he can tell his 
dream. Archhiihop Trench, 

SIN— the only Thing QOD Hates. 

There is nothing in all the world that GrOD 
is angry with but sin, for all other things are 
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His own works, in the goodness of which He 
rested with singular complacency and delight 
Sin is that against which GrOD's arrows are 
directed ; and as the urow sticks in the 
butt unto which the mark is fastened, so the 
judgments which are shot at dn must needa 
light upon them imto whom sin deaveth. 
Tbe way then to divert the arrow is to re- 
move the mark. . . . Let a man take what 
course he can to keep off God's judgmenti 
and hide himself in the closest protectkn 
that human policy or power can contrive— so 
long as he keeps his sin with him, God's 
arrows will get through at one joint or other. 
A naked man with innocency is better anxK^ 
than Groliah in brass or iron. | 

Bishop Edward Reynddt. 

SIN— the Power of Hell cannot Force ns to Ik 

Satan cannot constrain if I do not consent 
If I do but keep possession, all the pooe of 
hell cannot violently eject me ; but I cov- 
ardly surrender to his summons. Thus there 
needs no more to my undoing but myself. 

Thomas FuUer {Personal Meditatumt). 

SIN— cannot Escape Punishment. 

As GrOD is a holy God, so He infinitelj 
hates sin ; and as He is a just GoD, so He 
will assuredly punish it. Not a soul of man 
shall escape. ... It is sin that disrobed man 
of his innocence, tiumed him out of Paradise, 
and will certainly, if not repented of and for- 
saken, tmm him into helL And, therefore^ 
as ye love GoD or your own souls, be van 
that ye hate iniquity ; entertain not anj 
thought of it, however it tempt and solidt 
you. Bi^u)p Ezekid Eopkiu 



SIN^Sense ot 

The deepest sense of sin must not exdode 
an humble and thankful acknowledgment of 
the grace of God in His people. Itiatbe 
fault of most to hide their sins ; and the fault 
of some to hide their graces. 

lUv. John Fhti 

SIN— Carries a Stin^:. 

Sin, like a bee, unto thy hive may bring 
A little honey, but expect the sting. 

Jtev. CharksW(itka$. 

SIN— Universal : Sorrow Uniyersal. 

Universal sorrow, universal sin ; we may 
smile or weep at the fact, but it is certain 
that the world has gone wrong. Howbaj 
it happened ? The individualist solution ci 
the problem must already appear very donfat* 
f ul to you. That a free creature should not 
always choose the good may seem natm^* 
but that of the thousands and millioos of 
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hanuui beings who have appeared on our 
globe all have chosen evil and incurred suf- 
fering, and that there has not been one, not 
a single one, who has always chosen the good, 
is not indeed impossible in the logical and 
absolute sense of the word, but it is certainly 
very strange. Will you now acknowledge 
your own thought ? Not only do you think 
that there has never been a nian who has 
always chosen the good, but in the conditions 
of our humanity you do not believe the exist- 
ence of a perfectly good man possible. No 
one believes it, and I could desire no better 
proof than the controversies which are waged 
around the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Those who call Him perfectly Good infer 
without hesitation from His perfect Good- 
ness His Divine nature ; and those who 
deny His Divinity do not hesitate to deny 
the historic reality of this absolutely Good 
Man. You think also, not only that every 
human being is liable to suffering, but that 
in the conditions of humanity the existence 
of a man exempt from all pain is impossible. 
Lastly, you treat as chimerical the idea of a 
man entirely exempt from error. You be- 
lieve, then, that evil is inherent in human 
nature under the triple form of sin, error, 
and pain. That is what I call the eaterUiality 
of evil. 

Emat NavUU^ Correspondtnt de VlnstUut 
de Prance {Le ProbUmc du Mai), 

SZHFULMESS— Specnlatiye. 

If thou wouldst keep thy soul pure, beware 
of speculative sinfulness. 

John Cradoek {ArMUhop of Dublin). 

SnrFULNESS— its Atrocity. 

This will I muse on and weigh with my- 
self, that I may duly know, both in me and 
in all other things, the atxtxnty and bitter- 
tkeaa of sin which dwelleth in me, and so 
Xkiay the more heartily give over myself 
"Wholly to the Lord Christ, my Saviour, 
that He may, with what cross soever shall 
l^leaae Him, slay sin in me, and bring me 
^iter His own Will and Way to newness of 
life. Wherefore, that I for my part may 
faithfully, and with all my whole heart, do 
itiy diligence in mortifying the desires of my 
fleih, and in labouring to obey the desires of 
^he Spirit to live a life acceptable to Him, 
X beseech Him of His grace. 

John Bradford {Prebendary of St, PauTi, 
martyred Jvly I, 1555). 

UIBEKS— All are. 

O good God ! who is able to express what 
a sinner doth against Thee and himself ? He 
despises Thy majesty, razes out Thy law from 
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his heart, contemns Thy justice, scorns Thy 
threats, despises Thy promises, makes a 
solemn renunciation of the gloiy Thou hast 
promised him ; and all to bind himself an 
eternal slave to Satan, desiring rather to 
please thine enemy than Thee, who art his 
Father, his Friend, and his ** all in all" of 
good ; desiring rather to die eternally, by 
displeasing Thee, than to enjoy heaven for 
ever by serving Thee ! 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

He shall be immortal who liveth till he be 
atoned by one without fault. 

Bev. Andrew Puller. 

SLANDEK- its MaHdowimeM. 

The merciful man is considerate of his 
neighbour's character. Perhaps there is no 
production of our world so rare and precious, 
and yet none whidi has so many enemies, or 
is so generally attacked, as character. Wit 
and spleen, dulness and envy, cold severity 
and fiery bigotir, alike assail it, and its 
histoiy is best told in the words of the pro- 
phet (Joel L 4) : " That which the palmer- 
worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; and 
that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten ; and that which the 
canker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten." The " palmer-worm," or grasshopper 
— some light and frisky personage — makes a 
snap at it, and his jest does a little damage ; 
then comes a locust, a right earnest censor, 
with his trenchant mandibles, and makes 
some severe incisions ; then comes a regular 
enemy with venom in his bite, blasting what 
he does not swallow, and what the locust 
left this canker-worm devours ; and to finish 
all, here comes a posthumous critic carping 
and nibbling at any vestige of verdure, and 
what the canker-worm has left this grub or 
caterpillar, this devourer of decayed vegeta- 
tion, eats. Most of our great men, Luther, 
Knox, Cromwell, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
George Whitfield, have imdergone this pro- 
cess, and betwixt the gibes and calumnies of 
contemporaries, and the prejudice or hatred 
of ages succeeding, they have been repre- 
sented as monsters or maniacs, firebrands or 
fools. And the process which has passed on 
the great and good of past times, is apt to be 
repeated on ordinary men of our own gene- 
ration. We are apt, in heedlessness or bitter- 
ness, to take up or even get up a prejudice 
against particular persons ; their oddities, 
their opposition to our opinions, their suc- 
cessful rivaliy in our own line of life, makes 
us severe or hostile censors, and too ready to 
believe and repeat what is spoken to their 
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disadvantage. But nothing can be more 
alien to the spirit of the Gospel It is full 
of lenity, and candour, and kind construc- 
tions ; it *' hopes better things " of those of 
whom it has h?ard indifferent accounts, and 
by this very "hope" makes them better. 
Instead of waiting for men's halting, or ex- 
ulting in their overthrow, it thinketh no evil, 
it rejoioeth not in iniquity, it hopeth all 
things ; and whilst it insists on honesty, and 
discourages adulation, its whole tendency is 
to encourage benevolence and brotherly kind- 
ness ; and instead of nibbling and gnawing 
at our neighbour's good name, instead of 
acting as the canker-worms and caterpillars 
of character, it urges us to make our own 
good, and to hold our neighbour's sacred. 
It urges US to resemble God Himself, who is 
the great guardian of reputations and the 
avenger of injured rectitude. "Lord, who 
shall abide in Thy tabernacle? who shall 
dwell in Thy holy hiU? He that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth 
evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a re- 
proach against his neighbour." 
Sermons and Lectures selected from the MSS. 
of the late James Hamilton, D.D, P.L,S,, 

1873- 

SLANDER— Live It down. 

I shall take care so to live that no one will 
believe them. Plato, 



The surest method against scandal is to 
live it down by perseverance in well-doing, 
and by prayer to CtOD that He would cure 
the distempered mind of those who traduce 
and injure us. Hermann Boerhaave, 

SLANDER— Open Ears make Open Months. 

There would not be so many open mouths 
if there were not so many open ears. 

Bishop Joseph HaU. 

SLANDER— How to DlstU Honey ont of Gall. 

If any speak ill of thee, flee home to thy 
own conscience and examine thy heart ; if 
thou be guilty, it is a just correction ; if not 
guilty, it is a fair instruction : make use of 
both ; so shall thou distil honey out of gall, 
and out of an open enemy create a secret 
friend. Francis Quarles. 

SLANDER— Wasps seek not the Worst Fmlt. 

When the tongue of slander stings thee, let 
this be thy comfort, — they are not the worst 
fruits on which the wasps alight. 

Gottfried August BUrger. 
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SLOTH— the Danger of the Bool. 

Sloth, the niune of vices 
And rust of action. 

Philip Maatinger. 



The garrison of the soul is taken bj rar* 
prise. Peter admitted sloth, and alter it I 
came dishonour, falsehood to himself, denbd | 
of his Master, cowardice, swearing, tnd 
cursing. Bev, Stopford A, Brooke, MM 

{Semumsy, 

SMILE. 

A lively smile that sent 
This silent speech in sunshine to his beaii 

Jeremiah Holme Wife*. 

SOBRDSTT. 

Sobriety is a care which does not injiire j 
pleasure. AndriBaoff- \ 

SORROW. 

GtOD's cure for selfishness. 

Bev. Horatius Bmr. 

SORROW— has Ita Bright Bide. 

Find the cheerful aspect of solemn thingi- 
See how sorrow is rounded by cheerfulne*; 
hearken, and you will be able to giye ft 
cheerful response to the most solemn Tiewi 
of life : you can exclaim with David, "/ 
will open my dark saying upon the hairp" 

Beu, Paxton Hood. 

SORROW— from the Blessed Chastenliig tf 

OOD. 

Sometimes in my house of grief 
For moments I have come to stand 
Where, in the sorrows on me laid, 
I felt the chastening of GtOd's hand. 
Then learned I that the weakest ones 
Are kept secarest from life's harms, 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carried in the Shepherd's arms ; 
And, sitting by the wayside blind, 
He is the nearest to the light 
Who crieth out most earnestly, 
"Lord, that I might receive my sight!" 

PhAeOfftl 

SORROW— all Comparative. 
In such a world, so thorny, and where ii«» 
Finds happiness unblighted, or, if found. 
Without some thistly sorrow at his side, 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sm 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguished than ourselves, that 

thus 
We may with patience bear our modertle 

ills. 
And sympathise with others saff ering more. 

WiUiamOMper, 1 
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ComfoTt In, 

thee, Do thou repeat 
nt man thou mayeat metA 
bigbway, or opan Btreut, 
and we, aod all men move 

as the blue aky above ; 
ibt and trouble, fear and pain, 
uish, all are ahadows vain, 
tb itaelf ahall not remain ; 
irj denertfl we may tread, 

labyrinth may thread, 
dark wayg underground be led ; 
) will One Guide obey, 
riest path, the darkest way 
i« out in heavenly day ; 
eo diven ihoree now cant, 
-■t. our periloua voyage past, 
t Fathie'h homie at la^t, 

Arckbiilvip TVoicA. 
lodly, Endi Is Joy. 
stian gracea, like perfumes, the 
re preafltd by afflictioa tho •weeter 
or, like the stars, they appear 
darkness of trouble ; or, like the 
b cold and uncoinfortable, yet it 
□ouriehcs the earth in the winter, 
aver ia nouriahed in the winter 
. Worldly joy generally end* in 
godly Borrow ends in joy ; and a* 
* raiiu when tho »un aiiincs, bo 
'lUently joy in the laint'i heart 
an te«n in tus eyes, 

Jttv. John 3/ciM>n- 

kidlj : ItB 0«nalna Tempar. 

r Hin, the more it ia for ain aa it 
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H, the lean iugennouii, the less 
BDi! a leu evident, a leu com- 
I of repentance unto life. There 
characters of ingennoua Gnapel 
m it prcpcecds fnnn a sense of 

us, and wht^o it proceeds from 
Joi), when we nioum for offond- 
oiuse we love Him. Now, thpiw 
not so vinble, in any sorroiw for 

which mmims for sin aa it is 
. The other xpringa rather f mm 
len we bewail sin becauw it ih 

hurtful, dangerous, damnable. 

1 the temper uf David's sorrow ; 
ire evangelical strain. " Against 
rinned " {P-. li. 4). V/hj, David 
gainst himself, not only against 



God. He bad sinned against his friend, 
againat his own body, soul, estate, family, 
and involved all these in great dangers, ex- 
posed all to grievous sufferings. It a true 
David knew it, but he takes no notice of it. 
That which grieved him, aSlicted hioi, waa 
that his sin waa against God ; and bis sorrow 
BO much respectn this, aa though he had 
trinnedagainBtGooalone. This is the genuine 
temper of godly aorrow. 

Darid Clarktoa { ITwis of Repataim). 

SOKROW-ft Sdioot of Virtus. 

Consider that sad accidents and a state of 
affliction ia a school of virtue 1 it reduces our 
spirits to soberness and our counsels to 
moderation ; it corrects levity and interrupts 
the conGdcnce of sinning. " It is good for 
me (said David) that I have been afflicted, 
for thereby have I learned Thy law." And, 
" I know, O Loan, that Thou of very futh- 
fuloess hast caused me to be troubled." 

Bithop JtTtiay Tai/lor. 
SORBOW-k Seed Sown of OOD. 

Be not impatient of God. Your sorrc 
is a seed sown. Shall a seed come up in 
day, or come up all in btoasoin when it d<i 
spring f Iiet God plant your sorrows, ai 
water and till them according to His ov 
husbandiT'. By and by, when you gather 
their fruits, it will be time to judge Hii 
mercy. " Now no affliction for the present 
seenieth to be joyous, bnt grievous ; neverthe- 
Ie», afterwani it yieldeth tho peaceable fruit 
of righteonsneMi unto them vmich are e> 
ciaed thereby." Trouble is like any other 
" needs time for growing, for blosac 
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Iltary Ward Stecher. 
SOUL— Tha, a Bod of Etemtty. 

The soul, it is a bud of eternity, 

Nal/ianid CtJvmcdl. 
SOUL— Tb«, nndor the DlTliie biflnenoc. 

What QUI be more maddening than for 
the life to be driven in upon itself, like the 
e ocean, which are noble on the 
jlain, but which turn into tem- 
pestuous, whitii, diaflng spray in the little 
arrow bavenage of rocks J Run tho soul 
ito its own narrowness, and it becomes 
retched ; l«ul it out into the Divine fulness, 
and it is peaceful, glorious, and calm. 

Xer. PaMon llood. 
80UL— The, tlie Flneat Worlnnamlilp ol 
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The finest workmanship of God is there ; 

'Tis fleeter than the wings of light and 
wind, 

'Tis subtler than the rarest shape of air ; 

Fire and wind and water do its will, 

Earth has no secret from its delicate eye. 

The air no alchymy it solveth not ; 

The star-writ heavens are read and under- 
stood, 

And every sparry mineral hath a name ; 

And Truth is recognised and beauty felt, 

And God's own image stamped upon its 
brow. N. P, Waiis. 

SOUL— Harvest of the. 

Gather the harvest in ! 
The fields are white, and long ago ye heard. 
Ringing across the world, the Master's 

word — 
" Leave not such fruitage to the lord of sin ; 

Gather the harvest in." 

Gather the harvest in ! 
Souls dying and yet deathless, o'er the lands. 
East, west, north, south, lie ready to your 

hands ; 
Long since that other did his work begin ; 

Gather the harvest in. 

Gather the harvest in I 
Rise early and reap late. Is this a time 
Eor ease? Shall he, by every curse and 

crime, 
Out of your grasp the golden treasure win ? 

Gather the harvest in. 

Gather the harvest in 1 
Ye know ye live not to yourselves, nor die ; 
Then let not this bright hour of work go by ; 
To all who know, and do not, there is sin ; 

Gather the harvest in. 

Gather the harvest in I 
Soon shall the mighty Master summon home 
For feast His reapers. Think ye they shall 

come 
Whose sickles gleam not, and whose sheaves 
are thin ? 

Gather the harvest in ! 
S. J. StonCf M.A. {The Knight of Intercession, 
and oilier Poems). 
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SOUL— The, its Stupendous Importance. 

* God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever hdieveth in 
Jlim should not perish^ but have everlasting 
life" The magnitude and real importance 
of the soul are discovered here as nowhere 
else. For it is not by any computations of 
reason, but in your wild disorders, your sup- 
pressed affinities for God, the distempers and 
storms of your passions^ and the magnificent 



chaos of your immortality, that you will get 
the truest opinion of your consequence to 
yourselves. Just that which makes yoa 
most oblivious and blindest to your own sig- 
nificance, ought to make you most aware of 
it, and press you most earnestly to God. I 
know not why it is that the soul appeus 
under sin, all selfish as it is, to shrink snd 
grow small in its own sight. Perhaps it is 
due, in part, to the oonsciousnen we have in 
sin of moral littleness and meanness. We 
commonly speak of it in figures of this kind ; 
we call it low, and weak, and degraded, and 
fall into the impression that th^e wwb 
are real measures of our natural magnitade. 
Whereas, in another sense, the sin we spesk 
of is mighty, terrible, God-defying, and tri- 
lunphant. Let this thought come to joo, 
my friends, as well as the other ; and if an is 
morally little, let it be, in power, mighty u 
it really is. The shadow by which most 
convincingly your true height is measured, is 
that which is cast athwart the abyss of your 
shame and spiritual ignominy. Just here is 
it that you will get yoiur most veritable im- 
pressions of your immortality, even as 70a 
get your best impression of armies, not bj 
the count of nimibers, but by the thunder 
shock of battle and the carnage of the field 
when it is over. We try all other methods, 
but in vain, to rouse in men's bosoms some 
barely initial sense of their consequence to 
themselves, and get some hold, in that man- 
ner, of the stupendous immortality Christ 
recognises in them, and throws off His glocy 
to redeem. We take the gauge of yoor 
power as a mind, showing what this power 
of mind has been able, in the exploration of 
matter, and light, and air, of sea and Ia»i, 
and the distant fields of heaven, to da We 
display its inventions, recount its victoria 
over nature. We represent, as vividly as tro 
can, and by computations as vast and ftf- 
reaching as we are master of in our finite 
arithmetic, the meaning of the word etenitf 
All in vain. What are you still but the in* 
sect of some present hour, in which yoo live 
and flutter and die? But here we take 
another method ; we call you to the battle* 
field of sin. We show you the vest^ea 
This, we say, is man, the fallen prindpaUty. 
In these tragic desolations of inteUigenoe 
and genius, of passion, pride, and sorrov, 
behold the import of his eternity. Be no 
mere spectator, turn the glass we give yoa 
round upon yourself, look into the rain of 
your own conscious spirit, and see bow mvA 
it signifies, both that you are a sinner and a 
man. Here, within the 8oul*s gloomy cbaD* 
ber, the loosened Passions rage and chi^ 
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impatient of their law ; here huddle on the 
wild and desultory Thoughts, here the Imagi- 
nation crowds in shapes of glory and disgust 
— tokens both and mockeries of its own 
creative power, no longer in the keeping of 
reason ; here sits Remorse scowling and biting 
her chain ; here creep out the Fears, a meagre 
and pale multitude ; here drives on the Will 
in his chariot of war ; here lie trampled the 
great Aspirations, groaning in immortal thirst ; 
here the blasted Affections weeping out their 
life in silent injury ; all that you see without 
in the wars, revenges, and the crazed re- 
ligions of the world, is faithfully represented 
in the appalling disorders of vour own spirit. 
And yet, despite all this, a fact which over- 
steps and crowns all other evidence, you are 
tr3ring and contriving still to be happy — a 
happy ruin ! The eternal destiny is in you, 
And you cannot break loose from it. With 
your farthing bribes you try to hush your 
stupendous wants, with your single drops 
(drops of gall and not of water) to fill the 
ocean of your immortal aspirations. You 
call on destruction to help you, and misery 
to g^ve you comfort, and complain that de- 
struction and misery are still in all your 
ways. Oh, this great and mighty soul, were 
H something less you might find what to do 
with it ; charm it with the jingle of a golden 
tor, house it in a safe with ledgers and stocks, 
take it about on journeys to see and be seen ! 
Anything would please it and bring it con- 
tent. But it is the godlike soul, capable of 
rest in nothing but God ; able to be filled 
and satisfied with nothing but His fulness 
and the confidence of His friendship. What 
man that lives in sin can know it or con- 
ceive it ? who believe what it is ? O Thou 
Prince of Life ! come in Thy great salvation 
to these blinded and lost men, and lay Thy 
piercing question to their ear — " What shall 
it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?" Breathe, oh, breathe 
on these majestic ruins, and rouse to life 
again the forgotten sense of their eternity — 
their lost eternity. Even so, your lost eter- 
nity. The great salvation coming, then, is 
not too great ; nought else or less could 
suffice. For if there be any truth that can 
fitly appal you, rive you with conviction, 
drive you home to God, dissolve you in 
tears of repentance, it is here, when you 
discover yourself and your terrible misdoings 
in the ruins of your desolated majesty. In 
these awful and scarred vestiges, too, what 
type is given you of that other and final ruin 
of which Christ so kindly and faithfully 
warned you, when, describing the house you 
are building on these treacherous sands. He 
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showed the fatal storm beating vehemently 
against it, with only this one issue possible — 
" And immediately it fell ; and the ruin of 
that house was great." 

Horace Biuhndl^ D.D. {The New Life). 

80TJL— Individuality of the, at Once its 
Responsibility and its Di^^nity. 

Each separate soul is distinguishable from 
all other souls, no one being in all things 
precisely like to another. Each one is the 
embodying of a distinct idea of the Mind of 
God. Each one is ordained to accomplish 
some one distinct purpose of God. This is 
the soul's vocation. God left unnumbered 
multitudes of creatures whose existence was 
possible. He left them to remain in their 
nothingness. They might have served Him 
far better than oneself, or than multitudes 
that are teeming about us. But there was 
something which determined God to form 
the souls He formed — to form one and not 
another. This it is which God loves; not 
the whole mass, but the individual. Love 
has no meaning when applied to abstract 
ideas of multitudes ; it is, " He loved me, 
and gave Himself for me " (Gal. u, 20). It 
is towards individual persons that love is 
stirred. Divine love, like human love, 
centres on individual forms, and embraces 
distinct objects. It is not merely the general 
nature of man that God loves, but it is the 
special form that nature takes ; that which 
makes each one to be what he is, distinct 
from every other. The individuality of the 
separate members of the Body of Chbibt is 
not inconsistent with the unity of the entire 
Bod Y, " the perfect man," which alone is the 
fulfilment of the complete Idea in which the 
Mind of God had delight when He willed to 
create Humanity. It is this distinct per- 
sonality that gives their dignity to indi- 
vidual men. Their special dignity is not 
that they share the common human nature, 
nor even merely that they share in this 
nature in Christ the same flesh in which 
He is seated on the eternal throne. The 
special dignity of each individual redeemed 
man is, that he, sharing this nature which 
is united to God, has in it a form of life 
peculiar to himself, something that no other 
being has ; that he has to do for God what 
no one else is so called to do, or perhaps is 
so able to do ; that he can exhibit in him- 
self a character of grace, and fill a place, a 
sphere of glory, which no one but he himself 
is called to occupy, or perhaps can in all re- 
spects occupy as God purposed. From this 
fact of distinct individual existence flow all 
duties and responsibilities, all relations and 
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cistins of service in tlie mameatoiu issues of 
life. Tbey are, if fulfilled, the »ooomplish- 
juent ol our Bpeciul coiling of GoD ; if ne- 
i;luoted, they ara the meiuure of our utter 
lusB and ettimid condemnation. 

iln. Cuaoit Carter (Strraoni), 

BonL— TtLS : A OlorioiiB Inberltanea. 

Ob I brethren, there nmy be ma^ficence 
in the sun ; there may be glorif in the heaTena 
when itfl evcrluting lamps are lighted up ; 
there may be beauty in the lasdacape ; there 
toay be power in the ocean ; grandeur and 
magnificence may diitioguisli tbete works of 
Uou, but thoy do not Icoow it, they are on- 
tunscious of what they are. The sun knows 
nothing of all the gorxlness vhich he effec- 
tuates ; he is unoonnciouB of the light ho 
pours, and the warmth ha cauimunicates. 
and the vegotation he attends ; he acts, but 
he act« unconKiously : he cannot be a oo- 
norker iHth Goo. He may be grand ud 
beautiful, but he does not know Goii ; be can 
never renemble Him, he hna no moral plea- 
sure and no moral character. But it is the 
diatinctioa of man, because ha posBooses the 
Fea-ionablu soul, to be consaious of what be 
does, to offer to God voluntary obedience^ 
Which is virtue, to be a oo-worker, as it were, 
with God, and to sympathise with Uia mind, 
to imitate and resemble Uim, and to partake 
of His own beatitudoa and of His own 
character. By what man hae done, if we 
had time, we nhould show you the distinction 
and the glory of man. In conaeuuence of 
this soul he possesses, what has he done! 
nay, what hu he not done ! He hai con- 
quered oTury other auEmal, though greater 
than himself in hulk, in strength, in awift- 
ness. He has tamed them and made thein 
Ilia servanta, and they have become obedient. 
He has weighed and measured the earth. 
He hath numbered the stars, he hath clasaetl 
them, ho hath calculated their difference. 
Ho hath traversed the ocean, he both pene- 
trated into the earth ; he hath eepntntcd 
and defined the very elements of nature. 
He hath made the wind, and the steam, 
and thu fire all his servants, and ho sits at 
the top of this lower world regulating them 
all. Ho hath conquered his own species by 
power, by force, by wisdom ; he swaya them 
by his eloquence, by the power, the force of 
bis mind. Ho hath covered this world 
with cities and palaces. He hath produced 
ill your libraries alt the manifcstatious iil hia 
intellect and genius ; and be has directed 
men's mind« in their investigations and dis- 
coveriea. Man hath done all thia, and why ! 
Because it is bis distinctioii and glory to 
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possess the roirit wbieb bu been fanaUiHl { 
into him by the inspiration of hia Hcavenlj i 
Fatbkb. liei. Thomat Bimirg, LLb. 

BOITL— Tlia: The Hah wltUa tha Kan. 

Life ia the one universal soul which, b; 
virtue of the enlivening Bheath and th« , 
informing Wohii, all organised bodies ha'c , 
in common, each aftrr itt kind. Thia, tbnt- 
fore, oil animals potscss, smd inan aa H 
animal But, in ailditian to thia, God Iniit- , 
fused into nian a higher gift, uid speciillj , 
inbrcathed^ven a living (that is, self-a> 
aiitine) soul, > soul hav!^ its life in itadf. 
"And DMn betatac a liring touL" He iH . 
not merely piatai it, bu fcnuiM it. It vH | 
proper bring, bis truest idf, fAe man in tin , 
man. None, then, not one of human khid . 
so poor and destitute but there it procidcJ 
for him, evon in hia present ttate, a ioa* arf 
kuiU tcitk haiuU. Ay, and spite of the pbilA- j 
sophy (falsely so called) which mistakei tie 
causes, the conditions, and the occasioDi cJ 
our becoming eonKioui of certain truths ai 
realities for the truths and realities thai- ' 
selves — a house gloriously furnished. NV 
thing ia wanted but the eye, which is tha 
light of this house, the light which is the eft i 
of this souL This seeing ^^^ '^* rafi^bo- ; 
tn^ eye, ia ReSectlon. (Tbe itittia of St 
John, let Ep. V. So, inaccurately rendered i 
VndrrHanding in our translation. To si- i 
hibit tbe full force of the Greek word we 
must Bay a pomr of ditammaU by rsuoa.) 
It is more indeed than ia ordinarily meant 
by the word ReSection ; but it ia whM i ' 
Ckriilian ought to mean by it, so to kiKW ' 
too whence it first came and still contmsa 
to come — of what LlcHT even this light ii : 
bat a r^fxtvm. This too is Trovcht; tai 
all thotight is hut unthinking tba,t does dM 
flow out of this, or tend towArda it. 

S. T. CoUridgi {Aid* to RiirdM- 
aom— The : Necesdtj of the R«w BUth. 

Gvet7 soul is BO long reckoned in Adsm 
until it be anew enrolled in CuiuaT, and »< 
long nnclean until it be so enrolled i f^ 
sinful because unclean, receiving a taiit 
from the fellowship of the flesh. TatnlO'^ 
SOUL— The: HeeeaBttyorBonrialuiienl 

The noble soul by ago grows lustier ; 
We must not starve, nor hope to punper Iw 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. 
Dr. John Doniu, Dean of St. PaJi. 

SOUL— In Ita ProgreiB to Heaven. 

A buppy suul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a suininer's day 
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SOUL'S— Baiment. 

Character U the soul's raiment. We are 
bidden to " gird up the loins cf oar mind 
and to be doUied with humili^." 

Bev. T,R. Steventan, 

SOUL— Tlie, hath Relief when it goei to 

CHBIBT. 

The effect of every burden laid down is to 
leave us relieved ; and when the soul has laid 
down that of its faults at the feet of Ghbist, 
it feels as if it had wings. 

Eugenie de Guirin, 

SOUL- Its Best within the Heart of GOD. 

Out ! out, away ! 
Soul, in this alien house thou hast no stay ! 
Seek thou thy dwelling in eternity; 
TiA there shall be 
Thy hiding-place, thy nest, 
Where not the world, nor self, can break 
thy rest. 

Within the heart of GoD, 

There is thy still abode, — 

Tliere may'st thou dwell at rest and be at 

home, 
Howe'er the body here ma,j toil and roam. 

Utrhard Tertteegen, 

SOUL—The : Infinite Bichei. 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

Ckrittophtr Marlowe {Fattstui), 

SOUL— The : A Bnln. 

The soul is a thinking ruin. 

Bev. Horace BuAndLt D,D. 

SOUL— The: Safe only when Emptied of Sell 

The soul hath never such freedom from 
sin as when it is in a thankful frame ; for 
thankfulness issues from a heart truly hum- 
bled and emptied of itself, truly loving and 
rejoicing in God. JRlchard Sihbea, 

SOUL— The : A Spark firom the Esienoe of 

Deity. 

Oh, if we are not bitterly deceived — 
If this familiar spirit that communes 
With yours this hour — that has the power to 

search 
All things but its own compass — is a spark 
Struck hom the burning Essence of its CrOD; 
If, as we dream, in every radiant star 
We see a shining gate through which the 

soul 
In its degrees of being will ascend : 
If, when these weary organs drop away. 
We shall forget their uses, and commune 
With anffels and each other, as the stars 
Mingle weir light, in silence and in love, 
What is this fleshly fetter of a day, 
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That we should bind it with immortal 

flowers ? 
How do we ever gaze upon the sky, 
And watch the Utfk soar up till he is lost, 
And turn to our poor perishing dreams away. 
Without one tear for our imprisoned wings ! 

i\r. P. waits. 

SOUL— The : When it ie accounted Worthy 
to become Spirit. 

When the soul is accounted worthy to be- 
come spirit by its intimate union with the 
Spirit, then it becomes all light, all joy, all 
repose, all exultation, all love, all tenderness, 
all goodness, and all kindness, and is, as it 
were, swallowed up into the virtues of the 
power of the SpiBiT. . St, Macariut, 

SOUL—The: Its Strength. 

The soul is strong 
That trusts in goodness. 

Philip Mauinger, 

SOUL—Triali and AnTletlea of the 

One of the most important lessons the 
soul has to learn is distrust of itself. When 
convinced of sin by God's Holt Spirit we 
are taught our own corruption, and repeated 
failures and falls and collapses make us at 
length feel our own weakness. At the same 
time we are forming fuller notions of the 
heinousness of sin, and become more fearful 
of displeasing and dishonouring God. In 
this dty anxiety for the future often robs 
men of that peace which through faith in 
Jesus Ohrist they might otherwise possess. 
Experience of the past flings a dark shadow 
over what is to come. They feel deeply 
penitent now, but how can they be sure that 
the godly sorrow may not &e away as it 
did before ? They would not — not for the 
world, return to the bondage which they 
have escaped ; but they recoUect that they 
have fallen before when temptation came, 
and they are dispirited, and dread to do so 
again. Some affliction has brought them 
near to God, and they feel in some degree 
the comfort of His presence, and they desire 
and determine to live to and for Him for 
the remainder of their lives ; but before them 
flits the fear that the return to the daily 
occupations will again let in the world, that 
old habits and feelings will again coil round 
them, and by relapsing into their former 
state they will dishonour GrOD and perhaps 
lose their own souls. One may meet this 
case or similar cases in various ways by 
pointing to the unchangeableness of God, 
and to Jbsus Christ, "the Same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever," by repeating the pro- 
mises of grace to all who sincerely and per- 
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severingly ask it, by calling to mind Paul's 
confidence in the case of his friend, that 
" He who had b^un the good work in them 
would perform it imtil the day of Jesus 
Christ/' and by exhorting, at the same 
time, to greater efforts, and to run with 
patience the race that is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith. But perhaps the great security 
from any such trials — at least the one with 
which we are at present concerned — is to be 
found in the principle implied in the words, 
"Give us this day our daily bread." Let 
us live for the day, on the day. This rule 
does not exclude the formation of good reso- 
lutions, a plan of man^ement, nor a wise 
and prudent choice of future occupations and 
companions, nor a watchful eye to the future 
to observe coming temptations and to guard 
against them. Such resolutions and plans 
and precautions may form part of our duties 
for to-day, but it does exclude anxiety, 
doubt, and distress even in the affairs of our 
soul with reference to a future which may 
never come, the trials of which are entirely 
in the hands of God, and which are of far 
less importance to us than the moments 
through which we are passing, which require 
all the care and watchfulness of those who 
are in earnest about their souls. Amply 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
God will provide for the future when it 
comes. Jtijkt Rev. John Jackson, ^D.D. 

( Bishop of London), 

SOUL— Value of the. 

When we endeavour to estimate the worth 
of an immortal soul, we are utterly lost in 
the attempt. The art of spiritual computa- 
tion is not governed by the same principles 
and rules which guide our speculations con- 
cerning earthly objects. The value of gold, 
silver, merchandise, food, raiment, land, and 
houses, is easily regulated by custom, con- 
venience, or necessity. Even the more capri- 
cious and imaginary worth of a picture, 
medal, or statue, may be reduced to some- 
thing of systematic rule. Crowns and 
sceptres have had their adjudged valuation, 
and kingdoms have been bought and sold for 
sums of money. But who can affix the ade- 
quate price to a himian soul ? " What shall 
it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lc»e his own soul ? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ? " The 
principles of ordinar}' arithmetic all fail here, 
and we are constrained to say, that He alone 
Who paid the ransom for sinners, and made 
the souls of men His " purchased possession," 
can comprehend and solve the arduous ques- 
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tion. They are, indeed, ''bought with a ' 
price," but are " not redeemed with corrup- 
tible things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with* 
out blemish and without spot." We shall 
only ascertain the value of a soul when we 
shall be fully able to estimate the worth of » 
Saviour. Rev, Legh Biekmond, 

SOUL— The : Weaves Its own Colonn Into 
onr Tery Life. 

The soul spreads its own hue over every- 
thing ; the shroud or wedding garment of 
nature is woven in the loom of our own feel- 
ings. This universe is the express image 
and direct counterpart of the souls that 
dwell in it. Be noble-minded, and all nature 
replies, I am Divine, the child of God— be 
thou, too. His child, and noble. Be mean, 
and all nature dwindles into a contemptiUe 
smallness. Rtv. F, W, Bxhcriaon (iSenoumi). 

SOWINO— for Others to Beap. 

How has the world awoken ! We who lire 
To gather up the gifts that these years give, 
These lives of ours, bom to a lordlier star 
In a world's garden, where all flowers are. 
How little reck we of the patient toil. 
The life-long labour in a Uiankless soil. 
To sow a seed that other men might reap ! 
The loveless lives, the long hours robbed 

from sleep, 
The rest that never came on earth, and then 
The silent death, unrecompensed of men. 
Those great, sad souls, like solemn stars that 

rise 
Beyond the after-glory of wild skies, 
Unchanged for ever, though new suns maj 

set. 
And the mad world grow weaxy and forget 
BmnH Rodd {"RaUigh," Newdigaie 
Prise Poem, June 1880). 

SPEAEINa— and LlstenlnfiT. 

Speaking is spending, listening is acquiring. 

Benjamin FraniiiM. 

SPEECH— Graces of. 

Inasmuch as your design is not only to m- 
fluence, but to please, it will be neoessaij 
for you to cultivate what may be termed the 
graces of composition. It is not enough that 
you instruct the minds of your readers, j<n 
must gratify their tasU and win their atten* 
tion, giving pleasure in the very procesi of 
imparting infonnation. Henoe you nnut 
make choice of words that convey no coane 
meaning and excite no disagreeable associa* 
tions. You are not to sacrifice expression to 
elegance. But so, likewise, yoa aze not to 
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be content with a word or a sentence, if it is 
offensive or unpleasing, merely because it 
expresses your meaning. The precise boun- 
dary between refinement and rudeness can- 
not be defined. Your own cultivated taste 
inust tell you the point at which power or 
explicitness is to be preferred to delicacy. 

And much might be said also about the 
mime of tpeech. Your words and sentences 
must be musical. They must not come 
harshly from the tongue if uttered, or grate 
upon the ear if heard. There is a rhythm 
in words which diould be observed in all 
composition, written or oral The percep- 
tion of it is a natural gift ; but it may be 
much cultivated and improved by reading 
the works of the great masters of English, 
especially of the best poets — the most ex- 
cellent of all in this wonderful melody of 
words being Alfred Tennyson. Perusal of his 
works will show you what you diould strive 
to attain in this respect, even though it may 
not enable you fully to accomplish tiie object 
of your endleavour. 

Edward W. Cox(TheArU of Wntinff, Read- 
ing, and Speaking: LeUen to a Law 
Student). 



Bright gem, instinct with music, tocal tpark, 

WUliam Wordsworth 
{A Morning Exerciie). 

SPIRIT— The : Its Iniplratlon. 

Without the actual inspiration of the 
Spibit of grace we could neither do, nor 
will, nor believe any good thing. We are, 
then, always inspired, but we incessantly 
stifle the inspiration. God does not cease to 
speak, but the noise of the creatures without, 
and of our passions within, confuses us and 
prevents our hearing. We must silence 
every creature, including self, that in the 
deep stillness of the soul we may perceive 
the ineffable voice of the Bridegroom. We 
must lend an attentive ear, for His voice is 
soft and still, and is only heard of those who 
hear nothing else. Ah ! how rare it is to 
find a soul still enough to hear God speak ! 
The slightest murmur of our vain desires, or 
of a love fixed upon self, confounds all words 
of the Spibit of God. ArchbUhop Pindon, 

8PIBITUAL LIFE— in the Eternal WORD. 

The spiritual and Divine life, which is the 
principal life of man, subsists and depends 
wholly on the Eternal Word, the Divine 
Logo9, Who is the Author and Preserver of 
this life, Who came down from heaven to 
give life unto the woild, and is that Bread 
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by which our souls are fed and nourished 
unto everlasting life. 

Judge John Wogan (1292). 

SPIRITUAL LIFE— The : A PllgTlinae:e. 

The spirit has given place to the letter, 
and there is an age of formalism. Instead 
of poets and thinkers, we have commentators 
and learned men. But when spiritual life is 
in the soul, that infinite ideal we call duty 
must necessarily change ; for spiritiuil life 
means progress, and when one form of the 
ideal has been realised, a more splendid form 
must instantly appear. It means death to 
man in his heavenward career if he overtake 
the vision he is pursuing. That must ever 
fly before him as the mirage before the tra- 
veller in the desert. As Uie quality of his 
virtue grows more refined, it must grow more 
splendid in its beauty ; and, as the sunlight 
puts out the stars, must put out by its pure 
shining the glory of his deeds. For fate has 
decreed that to the Christian -minded the 
ideal shall never become real. There is 
to be constant following after, but never 
perfect attainment. And the reward pro- 
mised is one with which all noble souls shall 
be well pleased — the inward strength and 
loveliness that are bred of such following. 
This is how we must account for these sad 
confessions of unrest that so often have come 
out of earnest hearts, and for the deep re- 
ligious idea, old as man himself, that likens 
life to a pilgrimage. A pilgrimage it truly 
is, and in a moral sense as well as a material ; 
for we change and progress not only from 
one bodily state to another — from weakness 
to vigour, and then back to weakness again 
— but, if I am a living soul as well as healthy 
body, I move forward through endless stages 
of spiritual being. 

Rev, Thomas Bain, M.A, {Scotch Sermons). 

SPIRITUAL THINGS— are Spirltoally Dis- 
cerned. 

A faithful man, a believer, hath three 
eyes : the first of sense, common to him 
with brute creatures ; the second of reason, 
common to all men ; Uie third of faith, proper 
to his profession ; whereof each looketh be- 
yond the other, and none of them meddleth 
with others' objects. For neither doth the 
eye of sense look to intelligible things and 
matters of discourse, nor the eye of reason 
to those things which are supernatural and 
spiritual ; neither doth faith look down to 
tnings that may be sensibly seen. If thou 
talk to a brute beast of the depths of philo- 
sophy ever so plainly, he understands not, 
because they are beyond the view of his eye, 
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which is only of sense. If thoa talk to a 
mere carnal man of Divine things, he per- 
ceiveth not the things of God, neither in- 
deed can do so, because they are spiritually 
discerned. And, therefore, no wonder if 
those things seem unlikely, incredible, im- 
possible to him which the believing Christian 
doth as plainly see as his eye doUi any sen- 
sible thing. What a thick mist, yea, what 
a palpable and more than Egyptian darkness, 
doth the natural man live in ! What a world 
is there that he doth not see at all, and how 
little doth he see in this, which is his proper 
element ! There is no bodily thing but the 
brute creatures see it as well as he, and some 
of them better. As for his eye of reason, 
how dim is it in those things which are best 
fitted to it ! What one thing is there in 
nature which he doth perfectly know? What 
herb, or flower, or worm that he treads upon 
is there whose real nature he knoweth? No, 
not so much as what is in his own bosom ; 
what it is, where it is, or whence it is that 
gives being to himself. But for those things 
that concern the best world, he doth not so 
much as confusedly see them, neither knoweth 
whether they be. He sees no whit into the 
great and awful majesty of God. He dis- 
cerns Him not in His creatures, filling the 
world with His infinite and glorious pre- 
sence. He sees not His wise providence 
overruling all things, disposing all casual 
events, ordering all sinf id actiona of men to 
His own glory. He comprehends nothing 
of the beauty, majesty, power, and mercy of 
the Savioub of the world, sitting in His 
human nature at His Father's right hand. 
He sees not the unspeakable happiness of 
the glorified souls of the saints. He sees 
not the whole heavenly commonwealth of 
angels (ascending and descending to the 
behoof of Gk)D*8 children) waiting upon him 
at all times invisibly, and the multitude of 
evil spirits passing and standing by him to 
tempt him unto evil ; but, like unto the 
foolCsh bird, when he hath hid his head so 
that he sees nobody, he thinks himself alto- 
gether unseen, and then counts himself alone 
when his eye can meet with no companion. 
It is not without cause that we call a mere 
fool a natural, for however worldlings have 
still thought Christians fools, we know them 
the fools of the world. The deepest philo- 
sopher that ever was is but an ignorant man 
to the simplest Christian. For the weakest 
Christian may by plain information see some- 
what into the greatest mysteries of nature, 
because he hath the eye of reason common 
with the best ; but the greatest philosopher, 
by all the demonstration in the world, can 
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conceive nothing of the mysteries of godli- 
ness so long as he wants the eye of faith. 
Though my insight into matters of the world 
be so shallow that my simplicity moveth my 
pity or maketh sport unto others, it shall be 
contentment and happiness that I see farther 
into better matters. That which I see not 
is worthless, and deserveth little better than 
contempt ; that which I see is unspeakable, 
inestimable, for comfort, for ^ory. 

Bukop Joseph HaJU \of Exekr). 

SFIRITITAIJTT. 

Spirituality 1 This is nothing else than a 
divineness of soul, a rising above things ma- 
terial, gold and lands and raiment, and living 
for the soul in its relations to time and 
eternity. God is called a Spirit because 
there are characteristics in all material things 
which separate them from perfection. 1& 
word Spiril is the ideal for the everlasting. 
It is an embodiment of love, and of thoagbt, 
and of truth, and of life, and hence is felt to 
be immortal The spiritual man is henoe a 
soul not wedded to dust, but to truth, love^ 
and life. To be spiritually-minded is Ufe. 

YinUige (Hmningt 
{From the American Ptdpit). 

STEWARDS— not Hasten. 

Our children, relations, friends, honoors, 
houses, lands, and endowments, the goods of 
nature and fortune, nay, even of gpraoe itself, 
are only lent. It is our misf orl^e, and, H 
may be added, our sin, to fancy the/ are 
given. We start, therefore, and sire angry 
when the loan is called in. We think oar- 
selves mastert when we are only Mtevardi, 
and forget that to each of us it will one day 
be said, "Give an account of thy steward- 
ship." Bishop Robert Home {of jrMic*«<<r). 

STRIFE— LOTe of. 

I never loved those salamanders that are 
never well but when they are in the fire of 
contention. I will rather suffer a thousand 
wrongs than offer one. I will rather suffer 
a hundred than inflict one. I will soffer 
many ere I will complain of one, and endea* 
vour to right it by contending. I have ever 
found that to strive with my superior ii 
furious, with my equal doubtful, with my 
inferior sordid and base, with any, fuU of un* 
quietness. Bishop Joseph Hall {of Sxder). 



STRIVE— to Enter in at the Strait Ckita 

I am persuaded that what we have to aim 
at is not to accomplish any certain thingi to 
do a certain good ; but, in whatever positioD 
we are placed, to make it minister to heav^J* 
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, to spiritual conformity. This is 
! Shepherd's voice ; so may an 
, maimed, and persecuted life 
itself in bearing, in witnessing, 
be enough for their existence — 
ve. Robert Alfred Vaughan, 



3st life we all can reach, 
riers are found here ; 
and poor may climb this hill, 
ach this temple fair. 

Christ with patient zeal 
er His love may lead, 
ie Hand that brings the rod 
i great indeed ; 

WL are to hold the truth 
itness to its power, 
^d patient through the night, 
ight when dark clouds lower. 

loU Balfem {The Patho$ of Life), 
strives? they asked. Then one 

• 

10 owns no other goal beside 
of God, and, till he there arrives, 
\eU no rest — he truly strives. 

ishop Trench {Ecutem Moralities), 

a sovereign remedy against the 
ife. There is no vexation which 
liding cannot mitigate. 

MorUeMquieu, 

Angnasre of tne Bible Ennobling. 

udy of the Bible will keep any 
dug vulgar in point of style. 

Samud Taylor Coleridge. 

f— to the Will of GOD. 

led soul ! why thus complain ? 
great Providence arraign ? 
•le heart ! thy troubles still, 
thyself in God's great Will. 

Ele now thy strength doth try, 
t that teach their young to fly ; 
thou sinkest. He will bring 
by fall His own great wing. 

Thonuu C, Upham. 

—Divine, before Calyary. 

ink of human suffering never 
r God till it touched Christ 
we do dishonour to Hb infinite 
d mercy, and rob the Godhead 
tributes. From the very earliest 
the true God down through all 
ee the type and shadow of the 
vary not to be mistaken. How 



else could it have been said of the Father, 
long before, that He was afflicted in the 
people's auction, or that He bore with their 
backslidings as a man bears with his son, or 
that He was grieved with their stubborn 
heart in the wilderness, or that He sent His 
messengers to strive with them till He was 
weary? Surely here at every step we are 
met by the love which acts through sacrifice, 
and we see God the Father idj90 canying 
our iniquities in the burden of sorrow. 
Wherever we look, in fact, at God's dealings 
with fallen man, we are conscious, as it has 
been said with undeniable truth, "we are 
conscious of a cross unseen standing on its 
undiscovered hill, far back in the ages, oat of 
which came soimding always, just the same 
deep voice of suffering love and patience that 
was heard from the sacred hill of Calvary." 
And as it was with the feelings of the 
Father, so it is with the working of the 
Spirit. For how else can it be said with 
any truth that we grieve the Holt Spirit of 
God by our sins, or that He is vexed and 
troubled, and striveth with us with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered ? How is this 
so very different from the struggle of Geth- 
semane or the burden of the Saviour's life ? 
And if this is all the same, if we see a God 
from everlasting to everlasting grieved by 
our sins and suffering for our evil ways, we 
cannot find it hard to see how we crucify 
the Son of GrOD afresh if we are living a bad 
and sinful h'fe. 

Rev, J. Perciralj M.A.t LL.D, 
(Some Udpsfor School lAfe), 

SUFFEBIKO— Solace in. 

Christ did not go forward on this path of 
suffering alone : He had a following of help- 
less ones. These were afterwards to have 
their trials ; but He must suffer first and 
alone : not until He had fulfilled His dis- 
tinctive part could they enter upon theirs. 

Rev, Philip Bennet Powers MJL, (Breviatet). 

SUNSET. 

Sunset 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 

^laketpeare, 

SUPERFICIALIT7— tlie Sure Sign of a Bad 

Heart. 
Not without significance is it repreeented 
that the superficial character is connected 
with the hard heart Beneath the light thin 
surface of easily stirred dust lies the bed of 
rock. The shaUow ground was stony ground. 
And it is among the children of light enjoy- 
ment and unsettled life that we must look 
for stony heartlessness — not in the world of 
business, not among the poor, crushed to the 
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earth by privation and suffering. These 
harden the character but often leave the 
heart soft. If you wish to know what hol- 
lowness and heartlessness are, you must seek 
for them in the world of light, elegant, super- 
ficial fashion, where frivolity has turned the 
heart into a rock -bed of selfishness. Say 
what men will of the heartlessness of trade, 
it is nothing compared with the heartless- 
ness of fashion. Say what they will of the 
atheism of science, it is nothing to the 
atheism of that round of pleasure in which 
many a heart lives, dead while it lives. 

Bev. Frederick W. Roberiwn {Sermom), 

SUPERNATimAL— The. 

The supernatural is more extraordinary 
and remarkable for the miraculous effects it 
has produced in the intellectual than in the 
natural kingdom. Miracles that can be ex- 
plained lose their essence. Zinimermann, 

SUFREMAC7— Moral. 

Moral supremacy is the only one that 
leaves monuments and not ruins behind it. 

/. R. Loiodl. 
SWEETNESS. 

Impatience embitters hearts, but sweet- 
ness brings them back again. 

Madame de Mainienon, 

OTTMPATHY— Divine. 

As oft, with worn and weaiy feet, 
We tread earth's rugged valley o*er, 

The thought, how comforting and sweet ! 
Christ trod this toilsome path before ; 

Our wants and weaknesses He knows, 

Prom life's first dawning to its close. 

Do sickness, feebleness, or pain, 
Or sorrow in our path appear ? 

The sweet remembrance will remain — 
More deeply did He suffer here. 

His life, how truly sad and brief. 

Filled up with sorrow, pain, and grief. 

If Satan tempt our hearts to stray. 
And whisper evil things within. 

So did he in the desert way 

Assail our Lord with thoughts of sin, 

When, worn and in a feeble hour. 

The Tempter came with all his power. 

Just such as I, this esCHh He trod, 

With every human ill but sin ; 
And though indeed the veiy God, 

As I am now so He has been. 
My GrOD, my Saviour, look on me 
With pity, love, and sympathy ! 

Samud Wilberforce {Bishop of Oxford 
and Winchester), 



8TMPATHT— from Humanity Necessarily 

Weak. 

Human sympathy, we must remember, 
may, and in many cases does, from its very 
fulness, become weakness. The sympathy 
of a mother for her child will too often pre- 
vent her from inflicting necessary puxush- 
ment. The sympathy of the benevolent f ot the 
poor and suffering may, without caution, tend 
to the encouragement of vice. Sympathy is 
essentially a woman's virtue, but the quick- 
ness of feeling which overpowers judgment 
is also a woman's infirmity. There is, in 
fact, no virtue which more powerfully de- 
mands law and limitation before it can safely 
be yielded to. But the dignity of our blessed 
Lord's sympathy is as remarkable as its 
depth. He sympathised with the shame of 
the sinner whom He pardoned, but He never 
excused the offence. " Thy sins are forgiTcu 
thee ; go and sin no more," are words which 
have touched the human heart, and worked 
repentance and amendment of life in thoa- 
sands, since the day they were first spoken, 
but no one could ever claim them as an 
encouragement to sin. The dignity of oor 
Lord's sympathy was, in fact, shown by His 
obedience to the law, which bade Him exhibit 
God's perfection. He never allowed one vir- 
tue to interfere with another. Merqr vid 
peace might meet together, righteousness and 
peace might kiss each other, but the one 
never entrenched upon the province of the 
other ; if it had, there would have been no 
perfection. And if we, like Christ, would 
truly and rightly sympathise ; if we wooU 
in our degree bear the griefs and cany the 
sorrows of our fellow-creatures, without tnj 
weakness of judgment or absence of due 
proportion, we must view those sorrows •» 
Christ viewed them, and soothe them in 
His Spirit. To relieve all anguish, to it- 
move all pain, that is not to be our object 
If it were, we might well in sorrow close odt 
doors to the suffering, and, shutting out thor 
misery from our view, give ourselves up to 
our own enjoyment. For sympathy is pwn- 
It is not true sympathy unless it is puo- 
When we feel with and for another we must 
in a measure suffer, and, looking at the ssd 
amount of wretchedness in this fallen worid, 
we may perhaps at first sight be pardoned if 
we deem it better to be without sympathy— 
neither to require it for ourselves nor to (^ 
it to others. The loss on the one side may, 
we may well think, be counterbalanced by 
the gain on the other. 

Elizabeth Setcdl (Amy HerhaiY 
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TILEHTS— Oreat, Unaei. 

None do the devil more gerviee in hii oppo- 
rition to Uie Church ot Gon th&n men of 
great partu who i,re enemies to godliness. 
A proud heart uid > Itemed brsin are 
ftotan'j warehouses and armonca, the forge 
where be shaptth all his Cyclopica! weapons 
agaiiut Divint truth. 

£diaird Heipiddt {Biiltop of HoraidCj. 

TALEHTB— to be Derotsd to OOD. 

Man baa a hand to write as well M a 

tongue to speak ; and God haii employed the 

I pen of the read; writer as well as the tongue 

I of the learned, to oonvej a word in season to 

I him that is weary Rn. Dairid BoyMt, DM. 



The first branch of the great work incum- 
bent upon a Church ruler is to teach, a work 
tbu for which none is Iao great or too higb. 
It is the work of charity, and charity is the 
work of Heaven, which is ever laying out its 
influence npon the needy. Yea, it is charity 
of the noblest kind, tor he who teaches an- 
other the blessed truths of the Gospel gives 
an alma to the >ouL He clothes the naked- 
Qeas of the understandinij. and relieves the 
wanU of impoTerished rcawn. Uc, indeed, 
who rolea well leads the blind, but he who 
teaches gives him ey«. And lot it be re- 
taembered that it is a glorious thing to have 
been the happy instmmeiit, in the hands of 
God, to repair a decayed intellect, and so to 
free it in a measura from some of the incon. 
Teniencea and ioipedimpnts of ori^nal dn. 
Doctrine is that which must prepare men for 
disrapline, and men never go on so cheerfully 
•s when they see where Uiey go. Now, in 
order to constant teacliing, men must have 
a good stock. The minister of God must be 
a scribe well furnished with things new and 
old. And when Jniuit Chr:ht says he must 
be thus furnished, we must not suppose that 
He intended a preacher should haiD by him 
a hoard of old sermons (whoever made them} 
with a bundle of new opinions. For this cer- 
lainly would be provision too dry for living 
CbHitians and spiritual pcnons. WhatJEsCs 
Christ intended was, doubtless, a rich var- 
iety of matter and a oopioumew of enpression. 
that so he might he, as the Apostle Paul 
eipreHKS it, " apt to teach." 

Dr, Jlobert South. 

TEACHES— CHIUST, ths TthUlUis Eternal 
Blemted is the man whom Eternal Truth 
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TEAOHBB 

teacheth, not by ntmcure figures and tran- 
sient sounds, but by direct and full commu- 
nication. The p«naT)tJO'» "' ""' senses are 
ow and dull, and our reasoning on thorn 
perceptions frequently misleads us. He 
whom the Eternal Wobd eondeacendeth to 
teach is disengaged at once from the laby- 
rinth ot human opimons. For of one WOHD 
are all things, and all things without voict 
or language speak of Him alone. Ho ii 
that Divine Principle which speaketh in 
our heart's and without which there can be 
neither just apprehension nor rectitude of 
judgment O Cbbibt, Who art the Truth ! 
-' B me one with Thee in everlasting 
I In liee alone is the sum of my 
■e ! Let all teachers be silent, let the 

le creation be dumb before Tliee, and do 

Thou only speak unto my souL The minis- 
tera can pronounce the words, but cannot 
impart the spirit ; they may entertain the 
fancy with the charms of eloquence, but if 
Thou art silent they do not inflame tbe heart. 
TTiey administer the letter, but Thou openesl 
'he sense ; they utter the myrtery, but Thnu 
BVCalest its meaning ; they point out the 
ray ot life, but Thou bestoweth strength to 
™!k in it : they water the plant, but Thou 
ivest the increase. Therefore do Thoo, O 
jOIU) my Gon, Klemal Truth 1 speak to my 
soul, lest, being outwardly warmed hot not 
inwardly quickened, I die, and be found un- 
fruitful. "Speak, LoBi), for Thy servant 
heareth." Thou only hast the words of 
eternal life; Thomat d Kmpit 

(Imitation 0/ Chritt). 

TEAOHERr-CHBIET tbe OrMt. 

Chhist came not to revolutionise, bnt to 
ennoble and to sanctify. He came to reveal 
that the Eternal was not the Future, but 
only the Vtitem : that Eternity was no ocean 
whither men were being sw^ by the river 
oE Time, but was around them now, and 
that their lives were only real in so Ear as 
they fell its presenoe. lie came to teach 
that God was nu dim abstraction, infinitely 
separateil from them in the far-off heaven, 
bnt that He was the Fathbb in whom thcj 
lived, and moved, and had their being ; and 
that the service which Ha loved was not 
ritual and sacrifice, not pompous scrupulosity 
and censorious orthodoiy, but mercy and jus- 
tice, humility and love. He came not to hush 
the natural music of men's lives, nor to fill it 
with stflnn and agitation, but to retune every 
silver chord in a " harp of a thousand strings, ' 
and to make it echo with the harmonies of 
heaven. Ber. Canon Farrar. Aft. F.H.!i. 

(The Lift of Chrut). 
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TEACHEBr— CHRIST the First Great, Wlio 
showed Sympatliy for Childhood. 

Jesus wm the first great Teacher of men 
Who showed a genuine sympathy for child- 
hood ; perhaps the only Teacher of antiquity 
Who cared for childhood as such. Phhto 
treats of children and their games, but he 
treats them from the standpoint of a publi- 
cist. They are elements not to be left out 
in constructing society. Children, in Plato's 
eyes, are not to be neglected, because chil- 
dren wiU inevitably come to be men and 
women. But Jesus was the first Who loved 
childhood for the sake of childhood. In the 
earlier stages of civilisation it is the main 
endeavour of men to get away from child- 
hood. It represents immaturity of body and 
mind, ignorance and folly. The ancients 
esteemed it their first duty to put away 
childish things. It was Jebus Who, seek- 
ing to bring about a new and higher de- 
velopment of character, perceived that there 
were elements in childhood to be preserved 
in the highest manhood ; that a man must 
indeed set back again toward the innocence 
and simplicity of childhood if he would be 
truly a man. Until Jesus Chbist, the world 
had no place for childhood in its thoughts. 
When He said, *' Of sttch is the kingdom of 
heaven," it was a revelation. Eev. P, EggUsUm, 

TEACHER— The Spiritual: His Quallflca- 

tlons. 

Let him be some man of GoD, whose heart, 
warm with the consciousness of God's for- 
giving love, delights to dwell on his Re- 
deemer's goodness, and prompts ^im, with 
the genuine warmth of actual experience, to 
be telling of His salvation from day to day. 
Let him be one who will 'not tire of that 
theme, because it is the truth he lives on 
himself, and which he feels to be fruitful 
of peace and joy. Orthodoxy of opinion, 
though necessary, is not sufficient: there 
must be a breathing vitality about his re- 
ligion, an animatins^ energy about his piety, 
that shall make hun, with God's blessmg, 
the spiritual father of a numerous race. He 
must be a man of prayer. No human power 
can accomplish the work before him : he 
must look, and steadfastly look, to those ever- 
lasting hills from whence cometh his help. 
With prayer must he gird himself for his 
work ; in the spirit of prayer must he carry 
it on ; in the incense of prayer must the 
offering of his day's exertion ascend before 
the throne. He must be a man mighty in 
the Scriptures : line must be upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept : the Word of GoD must 
be in his mouth in all its varied fitness ; a 
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word of instruction, a word of reproof, a word 
of warning, a word of encouragement, Does 
some difficulty arise? ever must he interrogkte 
himself, What saith the Scripture ? Is some 
truth to be proposed ? still must he preface 
it with ''Thus saith the Lord !" Hemoft 
be a man in whom is the mind of Chbot ; 
looking to Jesus every step he takes, he 
must learn of Him Who was meek and lowly 
of heart He was the Teacher sent from 
God, and all men must be taught of Him 
before the work of the Lobd can proeper in 
their hands. He did not strive nor cry, 
neither did any man hear His voice in the 
streets ; the bruised reed he did not Ineak, 
the smoking flax He did not quench. Would 
the earthly teacher walk in his steps ? L^ 
these words be graven on his heart: "Tlw 
servant of the Lord must not strive; but 
be gentle unto all men, apt t« teach, patient, 
in meekness Instructing those that oppose 



themselves. 



Bev, Dr, JUchard Mayo. 



TEACHERS— Snnday-Schotil: Their HOal 

Dignity. 

The office of Sunday-school teachers is 
honomrable before GoD and before man for 
the labours and sacrifices which it involTe& 
Of all human duties, theirs who teadi the 
Sunday-school, when faithfully perfonned, 
are farthest from a sinecure. They reqnire 
patience, they require perseverance, they re- 
quire self-denial, they involve contact with 
the most disagreeable persons, collisicm with 
the most unruly tempers, exposure to the 
most uncomfortable circumstances ; and, 
worst of all, they are but too often— wch 
is the waywardness of human nature—re- 
sisted or ungratefully received. Now, to 
persist against all these adverse inflnenoes 
in the service of any good cause woold be 
accounted worthy of honour by alL Ho* 
much more so in this, which of all otheni* 
freest from h\mian observation, and le*^ 
encouraged by the thought of human ap* 
plause. Its duties are emphatically done n 
secret. The right hand scarcely Imows the 
service of the left. It is performed in GoDS 
sight alone ; and as the love of GoD and cl 
souls can be the only adequate motive, to 
must His approbation be the sole reward. 
For be it remembered last, though far from 
least, as evidence of the mat moral dignity 
of the Sunday-school teadier^s office, it is* io 
its tenure, both voluntary and grataitoai< 
It is the offering of a free heart. It is the 
Mrilling surrender of ease, of advantage, ol 
enjoyment. It is the actual sacrifice of self 
— self-indulgence, and often of self -improve- 
ment — to the benefit and comfort of others. 
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The laboarer upon nx days in the field or in 
the diop labours on the seventh in the Sun- 
day-school. The student upon that day 
foregoes his bodily exercise, foregoes the 
relioation of his mind, that he may be ** a 
teacher of righteousness." The fair young 
girl turns cheerfully aside from the gay 
throng of her companions, to devote henelf 
meekly and faithfully to the instruction and 
improvement of the little nurslings of her 
pious love. And even the participation in 
the devotions of the sanctuary and the at- 
tentive hearing of the word of life are inter- 
rupted, and in some degree foregone, that 
the deportment of thoughtless chudren may 
be better regulated, and the spiritual growth 
of ** babes in Chbibt " more effectually pro- 
moted. If these be not 'generous services, 
if these be not disinterested sacrifices, if 
there be not true honour and essential dig- 
nity in such duties, so performed, then are 
the words unmeaning and their use on earth 
impossible. What can there be so excellent 
in human nature — what so elevated in human 
condition, that an office held on such condi- 
tions, involving such considerations, occupied 
in such labours, shall not worthily claim its exer- 
tion, shall not irresistibly demand of Christian 
men and Christian women, as they love God 
and human souls, its unhesitating, its entire 
devotion ? Bitkop George WoMhingion Doane, 

TZACHEBS— Sunday-School : Worken To- 
gether with GOD. 

A faithful and constant exhibition of fun- 
damental doctrines will materially assist your 
efforts in the class ; it will tend to withdraw 
the attention of your scholars from inferior 
objects, and thereby do much to prevent or 
remove prejudice ; it will enforce, by the 
most influential and unchangeable motives, 
a due performance of social duties; and it 
cannot fail, by the beneficial exercise of 
thought and reflection which it will continu- 
ally demand, greatly to purify and strengthen 
the higher mental faculties. The natural 
depravity of the heart and the indulgence of 
sinful habits, as the causes of present misery 
and destruction ; the free mercy and inex- 
haustible love of God, as the sources of par- 
don and peace ; the righteousness and death 
of Chbist, and the operations and gifts of the 
Holt Spirit, as the only means by which 
justification and sanctification can be ob- 
tained : these, with the eternal ruin of the 
ungodly and the everlasting blessedness of 
the righteous, are the solemn and ennobling 
truths which you should faithfully and con- 
stantly exhibit to your scholars. Meditate 
upon these subjects in private until your 
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heart is filled with a sense of their supreme 
importance. Present one or more of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel every 
Sabbath-day, and do it as if you felt the 
solemn responsibility of such an emplo3rment. 
. . . Make the Bible the foundation of all 
your instructions ; and, while professedly 
teaching the doctrines of the Christian faith, 
see that its first principles are thoroughly 
understood ; resolve that, to the utmost of 
your ability, every scholar in your class shall 
clearly understand the scheme of redemp- 
tion, and the wa y b y which alone salvation 
can be obtained. Whatever truth you exhibit, 
if it be possible, make that truth plain before 
you leave off; for what is not understood 
cannot be intelligently believed or perse- 
veringly followed. The saving power of 
Divine truth can only be conveyed to the 
heart by the Spibit of GrOD ; but a know- 
ledge of the truths of revealed religion is 
communicated to the understanding and im- 
pressed upon the memory through the agency 
of man. R, N, Collins, 

TBACUIMQ — Of OHBIST, The: Quickened 
Kan'! Perception of the BplrltuaL 

The contrast between our Lord's method 
of teaching and the spirit of the Jews is very 
striking. Christianity is based not upon the 
outward, but upon iJie inward. It makes 
light of physiod portents, but seeks to 
quicken spiritual perceptions. Its moving 
principle is not a mere sense of wonder or of 
prostration before infinite power, but that 
trust in God which satisfies the cravings 
and stills the unrest of the souL And hence 
our Lord laid little stress upon miracle and 
sign. He was habitually chary of their use, 
and over and over again rebuked the curio- 
sity which so eagerly asked for them ; they 
became in His hjmds means of subjecting the 
material to the spiritual, and of leading the 
sensuous-minded multitude away from the 
seen and temporal to the hidden sources of 
Divine life in the soul. He emphatically 
pronounced His blessing, not upon the faith 
bom of sight, but upon the faith which is 
the "evidence of things not seen," and 
showed men that in their own xuitures there 
was a Holy of Holies in which the voice of 
God nught be heard giving an oracle of 
truth. The whole of His teaching took a 
nobler range than that of the law, and in 
breaking away from the material associations 
of the older faith, He opened up to His fol- 
lowers a new and fairer region of spiritual 
life and thought. 

Hev. D. J. Perguaon, B.D, 
{Law and Miracle : Scotch Sermons), 
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TEAOHINC}— of CHRIST : Three Great Prin- 
ciples of the. 

Look at the three great principles which 
Christ, by constantly teaching, dropped 
quietly into this strange world. The first 
of these, and the most subversive, is the per- 
sonal relation of each man's soul to the 
Eternal GrOD. The second is the sure and 
certain hope of life everlasting. The third 
is the responsibility of man to the God who 
gave him life. 

Rev. George Datcson, M.A, 
{SerjiiOTU on haily Life and Duty). 

TEACHINO— of CHRIST: The Outcome of His 
Perfect Sympathy. 

There was much in the Savioub's mode 
of treating the people that disposed them to 
flock around Him. The would-be purists of 
the land held them at a distance. They 
passed them by, like the priest and Levite 
in the parable, " on the other side." They 
acted as if they would be polluted by the 
most cursory intercourse with them. They 
seemed to think that all their duty toward 
them was discharged if they simply held 
aloof from them. But here was One Whose 
character was unsullied, and Whose life was 
blameless. Who yet did not think it beneath 
Him to put Himself, for the time, on a level 
with them by receiving them into His com- 
pany and sitting down with them at table ; 
and such was the effect of His fellowship 
upon them, that they were elevated and 
ennobled by its influence, and left His pre- 
sence more drawn to holiness and heaven 
than they had ever felt before. Others had 
driven them downwards, but Jesus had 
lifted them up. He made them feel their 
importance as immortal beings. He opened 
up to them the way to happiness and to God, 
and helped them to enter upon it. He 
taught them to respect themselves by show- 
ing them that they were the objects of the 
Divine compassion, and by telling them that 
He had come to seek and save theuL And 
so it was that, while the spiritually and in- 
tellectually proud stood haughtily aside from 
Him, the publicans and sinners pressed near 
to hear His sayings. 

Jtev. W. M. Taylor, M.A. 

TEACHmO— of CHRIST. The: Appeals to the 
Innate Spiritual Power in Man. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in Christ's 
teaching than the confidence which He places 
in man's ability to choose the better part, 
however degraded he may be, however far 
he may have strayed. Christ's faith in 
God was also, it is evident, a faith in man. 
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None knew better than He how hard it if 
for a man to enter the Kingdom of God, in 
other words, to grow strong in his weaknos, 
as we may see from what He said of the 
"camel passing through the needle's eje." 
But none the less unhesitatingly, none tiie 
less authoritatively, did He enjoin men to 
seek first the Kingdom of God, to keep the 
commandments, to take up the cross. One 
who was steeped in sin He enjoins to "go 
and sin no more." He credits even the 
most depraved with some spiritual power, 
with some capacity for goodness, howerer 
weakened it may be through long disose, 
torpor, and self-indulgence. He believes m 
a spiritual force in men, latent, it may be, 
yet powerful enough to raise them above 
themselves, and all the help they need, or 
can possibly obtain, is to be encouraged to 
exert that power; and this encouragemoit 
He places before them partly in IGb own 
example and partly in the assurance which 
He conveys to our souls that the forgivenen 
of sins may be confidently laid hold of bj iH 
who desire encouragement in the endea?oor 
to forsake them. . . . What Christ's teach- 
ing amounts to is this, that nothing studs 
in the way of those who desire to break cH 
their sins by righteousness, except the out- 
ward and inward opposition which has been 
arrayed by the law of recompense against 
their better endeavours. And that law, 
which has seemed hitherto to operate against 
them, will begin to operate in favour of 
those who honestly seek to grow in righteous- 
ness. Bev. WiUiam Mackintotk, RD. 

{The Renovating Power of Chriitittni^: 
Sc^ch Sermons). 

TEKPERANCE— the Precept of Reaaon u i 
well aa of Rtiigion. 

Temperance, that virtue without pridd 
and fortune without envy ; that gives vigoof 
of frame and tranquillity of mind ; the best 
guardian of youth and support of old age; 
the precept of reason as well as religion, and 
physician of the soul as well as ^e body; 
the tutelar goddess of health, and univeiw 
medicine of life. Sir W. Ten^ 

TElIPERANCB--a Bridle of Ck>UL 

Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold, and 
he who uses it rightly is more like a god 
than a man. Roibert Biffin 

TEKPERAKCE— the Source of Health tad 

Plearare. 

Fatal effects of luxiuy and ease ! 

We drink our poison, and we eat disease, 

Indulge our senses at our reason's cost, 



TEMPERANCE 

18 pain, and reason hurt or lost. 
Temperanoe bland ! when ruled 

8 obedient, and the man is free. 
a slumbers, balmy is his rest, 
not boiling from the midnight 

y Aurora's rosy hand, he wakes 
jid calm, and with the world par- 

dawnings of returning day, 
their grateful thanks the whole 
3n pay ; 

3 human brute : 'tin he alone, 
rks of darkness fly the rising sun. 
rules, O Temperance ! that we owe 
res which from health and strength 
)w ; 

body, purity of mind, 
I reason, sentiments refined, 
ntainted joys, without remorse — 
>erate sinner's never-failing curse. 

Mary Chandler. 

BfCE— One Abstinence makes the 
Next more Easy. 

Refrain to-night, 
(hall lend a hand of easiness 
t abstinence ; the next more ea^; 
Jmost can change the stamp of 

'I 

• curb the devil, or throw him out 

irons potency. Shaketpeare. 

lANCE — Intemperance is Self- 
Morder. 

len who destroy a healthful con- 
f body by intemperance, as mani- 
;hem8elve8 as those who hang, or 
Irown themselves. 
wmas Sherlock {Bishop of London). 

.Y CE QUESTION— The : Apathy on 
e Subject Unpardonable. 

{ there is one difficulty connected 
emperance question that I have 
been able to see my way out of, 
, I cannot for the life of me under- 

it is that Christian men and 
I hold themselves aloof from it in 
hey do. When you know for a 
lainty that it is no platform froth, 
, that ;^ 1 20,000,000 of money, or 
pent every year in this country in 
g drinks ; when you know that 
lole families in this country never 
meaning of the word home on 

this sin ; when you know that 
"sons go down every year to a 
grave ; that the souls of men are 
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lost and their bodies brutalised, and wives 
are murdered and children starved ; and that 
among the many varied forms of sin by w^hich 
men are tempted, there is not one that makes 
as many victims amongst the working classes 
as the sin of drunkenneBS ; when you know 
all that, I cannot understand why Christian 
men and women hold aloof from the move- 
ment. I venture to say, if we lost as many 
people annually from a railway accident or 
fever, we should have questions asked in the 
House of Commons about it directly. A few 
years ago we lost a few thousand head of 
cattle by a cattle-plague ; what was the 
result ? The Archbishop of Canterbury from 
his throne called the whole nation to humilia- 
tion and prayer. Quite right he was to do 
it ; but do we not need a national humilia- 
tion now for the souls and bodies of those 
who are ruined every year ? I venture to 
say, from my experience of this sin of drunk- 
enness, that it has ruined more young men 
starting in life, it has robbed of their honour 
more pure women, it has brought down more 
grey hairs with bitter sorrow to the grave, 
it has emptied more churches and chapels, 
and I say it has damned more souls than all 
the sins of the ten commandments rolled 
into one. And yet we cannot get Christian 
men and women to fight in the battle. The 
clergy, lawyers, and judges know all about 
it. What the lawyers Imow, however, is as 
nothing to what the clergy know. We know 
the drmikard's miserable home in a moment. 
We know the pale, careworn look of that 
sad mother, the squalid, dirty, uncared-for 
children, and we say it is the home of the 
drunkard. 

Rev. Canon Basil WiUberforet 
{Speech at the Shire Ball, Gloucester). 

TEHPERARCB QUESTION— The: Plain 
Speaking Necessary. 

A lady last week said I spoke of this 
drink question in very strong language, and 
she wished I would speak of it with a little 
more delicacy. I sav it is time enough to 
talk about delicacy, when people do not blush 
to do things that they now blush to talk 
about. I have no idea of delicacy when, in 
one single year, three times as many people 
are killed by this drunkenness as were killed 
on both sides in one of England's most bloody 
battles — ^the battle of Waterloo. It is time 
enough to talk about delicacy when we have 
stopped some of our drink-shope. Delicacy t 
when in two days we n>end as much money 
in drink as we give m the whole twelve 
months for missionary purposes ; and we are 
a Christian land 1 Haicacy I when the mU- 
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Bionaries write home and tell ti8 that what 
they dread above all things is the sight of 
a white face, because they know the white 
face will bring the accursed drink with it ! — 
when the Archbishop of Bombay writes home 
and teUs us that in one proyince in India 
the same native word is used for both 
** Christian " and ** drink ; " and if they see a 
poor miserable native imder the influence of 
drink, they touch one another and say, " He 
is becoming a Christian ! " Can we dare to 
hear that, and then speak of the drink with 
ddiccieyt No, I say, let us call a spade a 
spade. Ibid, 

TEUPERANCB QUESTION— Tbe : Dnmken- 
ness and Crime. 

The Grand Juiy in concluding their duties, 
and bearing in mind the observation of his 
Lordship on the increase of crimes of violence, 
beg respectfully to invite the Judge's atten- 
tion to the fact that nearly all the cases that 
have come before them -where violence has 
been committed, whether in aggravated 
assaults or in the brutal beating of wives, 
or in Jihe form of licentious outrages, the 
exciting cause has been strong drink, 
and the criminals are often shown to have 
issued from the public-houses or beerhouses 
in a state when they had lost reason and sdf- 
control. That, without offering any opinion 
on the efficacy of the different kinds of 
punishment, the Grand Jury believe that no 
degree of severity is sufficient to deter the 
drunkard, whose blood is inflamed and his 
mind maddened by drink, from acts of vio- 
lence and outrage. And it is therefore in 
the interest both of the victims and of the 
perpetrators of these crimes, in short, of the 
whole of the public, that attention should be 
drawn as well to the exciting cause as to the 
severer punishment of each offence. 
Presentment of the Grand Jury to the Presiding 
Judge at the Leeds Assizes^ 1^75* 
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The miserable vice of intemperance is the 
cause of one-half of the cases that are brought 
into a criminal court ; indeed, I am safe in 
saying that but for intemperance fully two- 
thirds of the prisoners would not be brought 
before us. Mr. Justice Archibald. 

TEMPEBANCB QTTESTION— The : Total Ab- 
stlnence : (A) Its Utilitarian Side— Tlie 
Honey Value. 

Let me begin with the veiy lowest ground 
of all. I look aroimd me, and I am every 
day more deeply impressed with the increas- 
ing severity of the struggle for life, and the 
inrniense difficulty of gaining a livelihood, 
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experienced by thousands of boys and yootiis 
of the upper and professional classes, and I 
ask whether, under such circamstances, it is 
not worth a young man's while to make his 
condition of life as simple as possible, and to 
save himself, by a very trivial self-denial, 
from a very needless and burdensome ex* 
pense? I tell my poor people that one 
single pint of beer a day means at lesit 
£^ a year; that three pints a day, which 
is in most of these famUies a very moder- 
ate allowance, means £^ a year out of their 
wages, and that would in twenty yean, 
with interest, become no less than £2$^^ 
which would buy them a freehold house and 
gardeiL I surely may say to many of yoo, 
who will hereafter not find it so easy to keep 
the wolf from the door, taking this very 
lowest yet not unimportant ground, that even 
four glasses of sherry a day in a househdd 
means some ten dozen bottles a year, and that, 
even in a small and struggling clergyman's 
family of a few people, some ;£^20 can very ill 
be spared. The day may come when yon will 
not think this a trivial sum. But trivial or 
not, it is undesirable if it be a waste, and 
it is foolish if people are better without it 
Now this at least is certain — that to a joong 
and healthy man alcohol in any form is need- 
less, even if it be not injurious. 

Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. [The 
Claims of Total Abstinence on the Edu- 
cated Qasses). 

TEMPERANCE QUESTION— The : Total Ab- 
stinence : (B.) Its Ohrietian Side-Self- 
Denial in Thin^ Lawful. 

My brethren in Christ, the real valne of 
lifting this into a pulpit rather than a plat- 
form question lies in this, that we are able 
to deal with it from the pulpit, not from a 
utilitarian^ but from a Christian point of 
view. There is but one remedy that can 
reach right down into the depths of this fool 
pool of iniquity, and that is the remedy 
which is given to us in the Cross of 3^^ 
Christ. In the Temperance movement, 
from first to last, I pray Almighty God to 
teach me to know nothing amongst you sa^ 
Jbsus Christ and Him crucified. Earthly 
philosophies, and the labour of philanthn)* 
pists and secular reformers, and the spread 
of education, all will do much to ameliorate 
the suffering fever of the sins of human lif^i 
but they cannot go down to the heart of the 
disease. To take a simple illustration from 
the history of the Old Testament. You «« 
Moses crying to the Lord, for the waters 
were bitter and the people were perishmg; 
and the Lord showed him a certain treei 
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■which, when he hod catt It Into the Wiileri, 
the naten were matlo sweet. And m the 
•ay of thij generation ruies up intu tbe cm 
•if thaliOSDGoDof H[WtA,HepointAui tutha 
wood of A certain tree, which is the wodJ iif the 
Tilled Crou of CalviU7, and He says, "Th«r« 
w no mftD, or woman, or child bo teeblo but 
-Uutt the; can help to cart into tbe waten of 
homan life, which tbe an of mui has au eui- 
liittend." And you do nut uiwd me to tcU 
joa that tbe wood of the Cnna of Chbut 
must imply self-ilcnial in thlngB lawful, ulf- 
uartiGcatioD in thing! pleaaant, wlf-al>ai:'^a- 
tion in things harmlesi in tbemselveti, if thty 
~~e itandiiig in tbo way of Chhut's King- 
Jin. Canon Wdbrrfaru 
[The Natumal Sin). 
TUMPERAKCE QUESTION— Tbe ; Total Ab- 
■tlnence : {C.} IW Bcteotlfle Side, 
(i.) li alfohol luxeuary for tht ledi/ 1 
I am recording n matter of histoiy— ^rf 
perKmal history — on thia queatiou when I 
kay that 1 for one had no thought of alcohol 
except u a food. I thought it warmed lu. 
1 thought it gave additional etrengtii. I 
thonglit it enabled at to endure mental knd 
bodily fatigue. I thought it cheered the 
twBTt, and lifted up the mind into greater 
•ctiTiCj. But it (O happened, tliat I waa 
asked to Mud; the action of alcohol along 
irith a whole series of chemical bodies, and 
■bi investigate tiieir bearing in relation to 
each other. And so I took alcohol from the 
•helf of my laboratory, aa I might any other 
drag or cbemicol there, and I asked it, in the 
•Doursa of e>penmenta extending over a long 
period, "What do you do!" I asked it, 
" Do yon warm the animal body when you 
are taken into ft!" Tbe reply came b- 
tariablj, " I do not, except in a mere flush 
nf surfaoe excitement. There is, in fact. Uii 
'vanmng, but, on the oontrai;, an effect of 
•ootJing and chilling tbe body." Then I 
^m round to it in another direction, and 
•sk it, "Do you' give muscular (treagth!" 
1 test it by the m<ist rigid anaJysii and ex. 
periment I can adopt. I test muscular 
power under tbe influence of it in various 
form* and degrees, and it» reply is, " I give 
»o muscular strength." I turn to its effect 
UpoD the organs of tbe body, and find that 
while it eipcditea the heart's action it re- 
duces tonicity ; and turning to the nervous 
■Ttt«m, I find the same reply — that is to 
■ay, I find the nervous system more quickly 
worn out under the influence of this agent, 
than if none of it is taken at all. I ask it, 
" Can yon build up any of tbe tissues of tbe 
body!" The anawer agam is in the negative 
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— " I Iniild nothing. If I do aoything, I add 
fatty matter to the body ; but that is a de- 
structive agent, piercing the tissues, destroy- 
ing their poweni. and making them less active 
in their work." Finally, 1 sum it all up. I 
find it to be an agent that gives no strength, 
that reduces tbe tone of the blood-veisels | 
and heart, that reduoes the nervous power, . 
that builds up no Ussnea, can lie of no chi i 
to ma or any other animal as a substance j 
for food. On that side of tbe question my : 
mind is made np—that this agent, in ttie | 
most moderate quantity, is periectly useless < 
(or any of the conditions of life to which , 
men are subjected, except under the moKt 
exceptional conditions, wtdcb none but sldtled 
obsarvem need declare. - 

Be7\iamin Ward Jlickaniniu. ' 
M.A.. M.IJ., F.K.S. I 

TEHFERAHOE QITESTIOir-ThB : Total Ab- ; 
attnance : (C.) Ita Bdentlllo Bldo. | 

(z.) It alcchol ntauary for tht mindt | 
For the work that comes of the mind, no 
taste of alcoholic stimulation is necessaij. | 
Every such taste is a self.inflicted injury, ! 
and what is more, an accumulating injury. [ 
The dose of alcohol which spurred tbe thought 
of to-day must be slightly increased to spur 
the thonght of to-morrow. So on and on 
the evil goes, until at last the aimpie, and, 
as it was called, the hannleis dose, rises to 
tbe poitonoui done ; until, with nnnerved 
limbs, faltering memory, dulled imagination, 
estranged feeling, enfeebled reason, the victim 
falls. Of aUmcn,brain-workeraBr«themcn 
least able to bear up against the ravages of 
alcohol. I bold that man as prematurely | 
mad who defends the use of alcohol for him. 



scrilies alcohol on this foundation. . . . Fnn 
the beginning to tbe and of its influence, it 
subdues reason and sets free paasiona 

Ibid. {AUokU on thi ifiiuO. 

I will tell you who can't take alcohol, and 
that is very important in the present day. 
Of all the people I know who cannot stand 
alcohol, it is the biain-workem ; and you 
know it is the brain .worken that are in- . 
creasing in number, and that tbe people who 
do not use their brains are grtin;; down, and 
that is B noteworthy incident in relation to ! 
the future. Hir Henry Thomfioa, F.R.C.S. 
TEHFEBAXCE QCESTIOS-The : Total Ab- ! 
atlnence : (b.) It* PmdenUal fllde— The ; 
InsliUops Katnre of AlcohoL | 

Numberless of tlie miserable have eiperi- i 
anoed tbe fatsJ physical fact that, sd luni{ ai 
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a drop of alcohol remauu in the system, it 
creates a desire for more, and the fatal moral 
fact that evil habit first allarea, then masters, 
and finally maddens and enslaves. At the 
entrance of one of our college chapels lies a 
nameless g^^ve — that grave covers the mortal 
remains of one of its most promising fellows, 
rained through drink. I received not long 
ago a letter from an old schoolfellow, a clergy- 
man, who, after long labours, was in want of 
clothes and almost of food. I inquired the 
cause — it was drink. A few weeks ago a 
wretched clergyman came to me in deplorable 
misery, who had dragged down his family 
with him into ruin. What had mined him ? 
Drink ! While I was at Cambridge, one of 
the most promising scholars when a youth, 
years ago, died in a London hospital of 
ddirium tremens through drink. When I 
was at King's College I used to sit next to a 
handsome youth who grew up to be a briUiant 
writer. He died in the prime of life a victim 
of drink. I once knew an eloquent philan- 
thropist who was a very miserable man. The 
world never knew the curse which was on 
him, but his friends knew ; it was drink. 
And why is it that these trsigedies are daily 
happening ? It is through the fatal fascina- 
tion, the seductive sorcery of drink, against 
which Scripture so often warns. It is be- 
cause drink is one of the surest of "the 
devil's ways to man and of man's way to the 
devil." It is because the old Greek imagi- 
nation hit upon a frightful truth, when it 
surrounded the car of Bacchus with half- 
human satyrs and raving msnads. " I must 
take care," wrote a great and good man the 
other day, " for I find myself getting an ugly 
craving for alcohol." And what is such a 
remark but an unconscious comment on 
Milton's noble lines : — 

" BacchiiB, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the swoct poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners, tninsfornied, 
Skirting the Tryrrhono shore as the wind listed 
On Circe's island fell Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the snn, whoso charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine ? " 

Which things are simply this allegory, that 
he who loves wine is driven as the wind 
lists into a realm of sorcery, and that this 
sorcery culminates in utter degradation. 
But you, it may be, are quite sure that you 
will never fall on Circe's island, or unmould 
reason's mintage. But why are you so sure ? 
Is your nature so much stronger and nobler 
than that of Bums, or than that of Hartley 
Coleridge, or than that of Charles Lamb 
with his sad cry, *' The watert have gone over 
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But OMt of the depths, could I be keard^ 
I would cry out to all tkooe inAo have hdtda 
foot in the perilous pnd I " Or why are joa 
safer than all those 60,000 dmi^caidi in 
these unhappy islands, many <^ them men 
of keen intellect, many of them men of noUe 
instincts, many of them men of most amisUe 
character? How did these men beoome 
drunkards? Do you think that they were 
bom drunkards? Do yon think that tbej 
became drunkards the moment they tasted 
alcohol ? Why, yon know that there is only 
one way by whidi any man ever bectme s 
drunkard, and that is by growing fond <tf 
alcohol, at first in moderate drinking, either 
by the glass or by the dram, day by days 
little increased, year by year a Uttle multi- 
plied, by the solitary becoming the frequent, 
and the frequent the habitual, and Uie habi- 
tual the all but inevitable transgression, till 
at last some fine morning as they awake, 
perhaps in the shame of some intolerable 
fall, it came upon them with a flash that 
they are drunkards ; or else they have been 
moderate for years, and then at last, when 
they thought themselves perfectly secure, 
the temptation has come upon them "ter- 
rible and with a tiger's leap*' — in the de- 
light of some boon companionship, in the 
exhilaration of some good fortune, m the 
agony of some unexpected bereavement 

Rn, Canon Farrar, D.D,, RUS. 
{The Claims of Total Abstinence on tk 1 

Educated Classes). \ 

I 

TEBIFERANCE QUESTIOK— The : Total Ab- { 
sttnence the Only Bemedy for the Iiidi- | 
Tldual. 

Experience, ten thousand times confirmed 
has proved that there is only one core f(7 I 
the individual drunkard, and tnat is absohitei 
uncompromising abstinence from that which 
has exutnared him. Some lover of souls m^ 
take the poor serpent-stricken man by the 
hand, and must bid him fix his eyes upon the 
Crucified One, and suffer that lesson to be 
burned into his soul. His motto must be for 
the future, "They that are Christ's h^ 
crucified the flesh ; " and in plucking oat htf 
right eye or cutting off his right hand, be 
will enter into the sunshine of the pardon » 
his God, who has never ceased to love him* 
And if any one of you would taste the ns* 
speakable sweetness of leading such an one 
back to Jesus — if you would approach the 
work with clean hands and witii an unfet- 
tered heart, then I say that you mayoiB 
your Christian liberty in bearing that cron 
first yourself. Understand me, brethieB. 
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I would say that there is no command from 
C>OD that I can find that all Chrutians must 
be abfltainera ; but I do say this, that a 
Christian who loves his Lord may be an 
abstainer if he chooses. He may say boldly, 
** Thb thing never hurt me, but it has stung 
my brother's soul to the very quick ; and if it 
were ten thousand times a gift of my God, I 
would renounce it in the present distress, for 
the love of Jesus and the love of souls. I 
will take King David of old for my pattern, 
when he poured the water from the well of 
Bethlehem upon the burning sand rather 
than drink it, for it was the price of blood. 
I will follow the example of those Corinthians 
who were sanctioned by the Apostle in ab- 
staining from the Divine ordinance of mar- 
riage in a time of great distress ; or I will 
imitate St. Paul, who declared that it was 
good to drink no wine if it caused his brother 
to offend. In short, I will take the wood of 
the certain tree — the tree of the cross of per- 
sonal self-denial — and I will cast it into the 
waters of my life." And, oh ! you cannot 
think how it will sweeten those bitter waters, 
how it will return in blessings from on high ; 
you can scarcely form an idea how it wins 
souls, how it leavens society, how it check- 
mates the devil on his own ground, when the 
leaders of society, the shepherds of souls, the 
guides of their fellows, boldly accept this 
blessed line of self-denial for others. 

Rev. Canon WUberforce 
(The Naiianal Sin), 

TBHFERANCB QUESTION— The: Is the 
Taking of the Total Abstinence Fledge 
a Thing in Itself Desirable? 

The question before us is whether a 
Christian ought to take the total abstinence 
pledge, and whether he ought to attempt to 
enforce it on others ? Let us examine this. 
Intemperance is a deadly sin, and the cause 
ol many crimes and of infinite wretchedness 
to body, soul, and spirit, in time and eternity. 
But there are other sins no less heinous in 
the sight of God. One of these b the sin of 
lying (St. John viiL 44; Rev. xxL 8, 27; 
zxiL 15). 

Now it is a veiy solenm subject for inquiipr 
whether the taking of the total absti- 
nence pledge and Uie imposition of it on 
others may not lead to a disregard of truth 
and to the encouragement of fiJsehood ? It 
often happens that persons, perhaps in a 
•tate of excitement (and is there not such a 
thing as mental intemperance and spiritual 
intoxication ?) at a public meeting, take the 
total abstinence pledge and stimulate others 
to do the same. It is even a common thing 
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to excite a band of school-children to unite 
in taking it. 

Is this to be commended? Is it to be 
imitated? I think not For consider: — 
What is this total abstinence pledge ? Is it 
an oath ? Is it a vow ? Or is it a promise ? 
These are questions which deserve far more 
attention than they have yet received. 

Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D,D, 
{On Temperance Societies). 

TEUPERANCE QUESTION— The : Beal Na- 
ture of tlie Total Abstinence Pledge. 

If the pledge is an oath, then, by the defi- 
nition of an oath it is an act of religious 
worship ; it is a solemn appeal to Almighty 
God, as being everywhere present, and as 
knowing all things, and as having pledged 
Himself to punil^ here and hereafter all 
who violate it. And if he who takes the 
pledge breaks it, he is guilty of a most 
heinous sin — perjury. 

But let it be said that the total abstinence 
pledge is not an oath, but a vow. This does 
not much alter the matter. Whosoever is 
under an engagement is under an engage- 
ment to some one. Quisquis dtligatur^ alteri 
obligatur. And the essence of a vow is, that 
whoever takes it is under an engagement to 
Godk And further, whoever is under an en- 
gagement to any one cannot be released from 
the engagement except by the person to 
whom he is under the obligation. No one 
can be released from a vow but by GrOD. 
And a man who breaks a vow, that is, re- 
leases himself from it — for example, breaks 
the vow of total abstinence — virtually usurps 
the place of God. And how great a sin this 
is you need not be told. Therefore Holy 
Scripture thus speaks — " When thou vowest 
a vow unto God, defer not to pay it, for He 
hath no pleasure in fools " (that is, in ungodly 
men) ; " pay that which thou hast vowed ; 
better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than 
that thou shouldest vow and not pay. Suffer 
not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin, nei- 
ther say thou before the angel that it was 
an error : wherefore should God be angnr at 
thy house and destroy the work of thine 
hands ? " (Eccles. v. 4, 5, 6 ; cp. Num. xxx. 
2 ; Deut. xxiii 21, 23.) 

But it may be said that the total absti- 
nence pledge is not a vow, but a promise — a 
promise to man. This is scarcely accurate, 
for a promise is an assurance given to a per- 
son for his benefit, which can hardly be 
affirmed of the pledge. But suppose it to be 
a promise, then there is no difference between 
it and a vow, so far as the power of binding 
the conscience is concerned. The only differ- 
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enoe between a promiM and a vow is in 
respect of the relaxation of the bond. The 
person to whom we make a promise may 
release us from it, but if we take upon our- 
selves to violate our promise — that is, if, in 
the case supposed, we release ourselves from 
the total abstinence pledge — we are quite as 
guilty as if we broke a vow. Ibid. 

TEUFERANCE QUESTION-The : The Bind- 
Ing Nature of the Total Abstinence 
Pledge a Snare to the Gonsoienoe. 

Now let me ask this question. Is it not 
notorious that a very large proportion indeed 
of those persons who take the total abstin- 
ence pledge do not keep it, but break it? 
Is it not, alas ! notorious that they again 
take it, and again break it ? * Is it not true 
that this pledge ia often almost forced upon 
young children, and that a very great num- 
ber of them violate their engagement ? And 
what is this but in the name of zeal for 
temperance to teach indifference to truth, 
and to tempt people to play fast and loose 
with their consciences ? What is it but to 
raise up a generation of hypocrites and even- 
tually (pardon the word) of liars and per- 
jurers ? Thus Satan gets the better of us. 
He ''transforms himself into an angel of 
light " (2 Cor. xi. 4) ; he professes to be an 
advocate of sobriety, but beguiles us into sins 
which are quite as bad as drunkenness — ^in- 
dee<l, are superadded to drunkenness, and 
which, unless renounced and repented of, 
must plunge us in ''that outer darkness 
where will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." ... It is, indeed, said by some that 
they take the pledge, and would impose it 
on others, in order that they and others may 
not be tempted to drunkenness. But how 
many persons thus tempt themselves and 
others to say what is false ? Lying is no fit 
antidote to intemperance. They who take 
the pledge and break it (and, alas ! how 
many do break it, and become worse than 
before), impair the public reverence for truth 
and lose their own self-respect, and are hard- 
ened in conscience and forfeit the respect of 
others, and sink into recklessness and des- 
peration, and weaken the hands of society, 
which is maintained by respect for truth, 
and are guilty of an outrage against Christ, 
Who is the Truth, and do the work of the 
Evil One, who is the father of lies, and incur 
the wrath of God, Who says that lying lips 

• I recently aakod an intelligent Scotchman, who 
hsd been a nchoolinastor, the following questiona : 
— -" Do you know many persona who have taken 
the total aUtinenco pledge?" •*Yes." — **Do 
thoy generally keep itt" *• No."— ••What, then, 
do they do ? ' *' They rc-o6Iuiate." 
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are His abomination (Prov. xiL 22), and de- 
clares that He will punish liars with ever- 
lasting fire. Ibid, 

TEMPERANCE QUESTION— The : COizUklim 
Liberty in the Matter of the fledge. 

On the whole, then, while I fully adoMw- 
ledge the excellent intentions of many per* 
sons who take the total abstinenoe pMge 
and administer it to others, I feel it a boon- 
den duty to declare my deliberate opinioa 
that it is at variance with Holy Scriptnre, 
and will in the end be found to be unfavour- 
able to morality ; and I should not feel my- 
self justified in becoming a member of s 
society whidi lends its countenanoe to the 
imposition of the total abstinence pledge. 
. . . But, while the Church of Chbibt can- 
not, for reasons already given, admit that s 
Christian man ought to entangle his coo- 
science, and to bind himself, and still less to 
bind others, by a vow or pledge of totsi 
abstinenoe from fermented liquors, let her 
readily allow that, if God enables falm to do 
so without injury to his health and poweis 
of doing Him service with vigour and alsc* 
rity, he may freely abstain from them, and 
perhaps ought to do so as an example to 
others, and in order that he may appeal to 
them with greater success in the caused 
temperance. Ibid. 

TEMPERANCE QUESTION— The : A Fledge 
Necessary as a Seal, but in itself of 
no Avail. 
I do not think we can possibly wait for 
legislation. . . . Parliamentary and legisls- 
tive interference we shall joyfully welcome 
when it comes, but it is clearly no use wait- 
ing for it. . . . We must go on and seek 
some principle of action on which we csn 
certainly rest Well, now, what is it? It 
has now become plainer and plainer to me, 
that you can certainly never reclaim the 
drunkard without the principle of totiJeb- 
stinence. I have been some time arrivii^ 
at that conclusion, but I have arrived at it 
on what I think clear and conclusive eri- 
dence. One of our most unbiassed medial 
men, whose name, if I were to mention it, 
would call forth responsive cheers, said to 
me a few months ago, '* My professional ex* 
perience teaches me that there is no reclauu- 
ing the drunkard except by totally cuttb^ 
off the supply." And I can assure you, that 
opinion, coming from the quarter it dv!* 
weighed with me very deeply. Howeter, 
one's own opinions matter but little. No«, 
a thought or two more. Hiis total abiti* 
nence, as we know, must be in some degree 
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ot other openly »vawed md confeued. You 
louat Mit, Ml it were, a teai upon it. Tbcra 
muat be lODiethiiig of the oature of > mliniin 
I>Iedgi-. And if I might Iw ■» bold u to re- 
commend Mv form of pledge, I rfimild re- 
eonuneud that one which » very useful imd 
■ctive lociet; I have the pleMure of belong- 
ing to, oUed the Cfaurch of EngLind Tern- 
pettuee Society, circulKtea (or the lue of her 
nwinben. I will U11 yoa why I irention 
that pled^. I did nut itudy iU wordis ; I 
do not know tluit tbey ue dnwn up a bit 
l>eUer tb&u any other pledge ; but the lost 
time I hul ooe of the anisll cords in my 
buid I tumtd it oirer, and saw on the re- 
verse aide a simple, brood, clear prayer to 
AutlOKiT Gon, in the name of JEStB 
Cbkist, for Btrenigtb from above to muntaiD 
that which WH writtoi on the other side. 
And that is why 1 recommend that pledge, 
becaiue, my dear friends, you do not want a 
biabopto tell you that the mere pride of the 
heart m abiding by iti own resolution, " 1 
pau my word, and will never do it," is not 
tuough. And those cases, and they are not 
few, in which men go baekward, and fear- 
fully backward, after a pledge. I humbly 
believe are cases in which the pledge has not 
been sanctified by piayer. So there must be 
a pledge. Right Rer. C. J. EUicoU 

{Speech, at tie Shire I/all, GluueerUr). 



I cannot understand how we con b^ said 
to believe in the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture if we proHcnbe the temperate use of 
wine. Holy Scripture says that "wine 
maketh glad the heart of man" (Ps. cir. 
15)- And if wine is to be condemned and 
piDscribed, bow is it that our Blessed LOBO 
cioMc mm as the subject-matter with which 
Co work His First miracle, and to show forth 
the glory of His Godhead, by changing water 
into it at Cana of Galilee ? How is it, aliw, 
that CiTHiHT chof ipine as one of God's crea- 
tures to be sanctified tor ever in the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion, and said, 
'• DHni ye aU of ai*" (St. Matt. x;ivi. 7) ; 
and commanded it to be received by all the 
faithful in eveij age and country, even till 
Ue comes again, in that Blessed Sacrament ! 
Righl Rre. O^ratopher Wordxianik, D.D. 
[On TetJijKmRce Sociditi). 
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Viewing the history of alcoholic drinks, it in 
vain to suppose that they con be abolished 
by Act of Parliament or otherwise, but we 
may and onght to TEACH THK PBOFLK HOW TO 
van THEM, We must also no longer select, 
as a part of their necegbaut EliurunoN, to 
give even the chDdren in our schools some 
knowledge of the structnre of their bodies 
and the respect due to tbem, combined with 
personal hygiene. We must teach them 
especially that aloofaol in all its forms is 



HEALTH, because the ht'art, the brain, the 
lungs, the stomach, are then in full strength 
and vigour, and require no stimulus, and 
that when the tug and strain of life come 
on in later years, and stimulante become 
necessaiy. how much they may take with 
benefit and safety', this limit being, according 
to the latest and most reliable eiperiments 
by Anstie, Porkei, and WoUouicz, an ouNcii 
- - - 1 the 



half of ordinary beer, 
bottle of light wine, six ounces of port or 
sherry, (our ounces of gin, or three of 
brandy ; and this for a man in active work. 
It shoiijtl farther be insisted on as of tho 
highest importance that this quantity should 
be DIVIDED and always taken WITH roOD, 
and MVEB TO QUBNCU THIBBT; spirUfi, how- 
ever, not at all, except under medical advice, 
Uie physiological reasons being, of course, 
given. After the line of safety is passed, 
ivhat was bene&ciol becomes a narcotic and 
irritant poison. For inetonce, common salt 
is a necessary of life in small quantities ; 
without it we should perish, and the earth 
become a howling wildemewt in six months ; 
in medium doses it is on emetic, but in large 
quantities it is an irritant poison, and bas 
proved fatal in several cases. In like man- 
ner, though I grant the cases are not exactly 
poniUel, does alcohol CHa.ncb TUB WHOLE 



IN TO EXcEas, and, instead of strengthening 
the vital forces, strikes at the foundations c^ 
life, mrinil, mental, and physical. The same 
rule of altered action in altered quantities 
applies to iron, oxygen, and other substances 






}life. 



'. P. Lncit, M.D., LR.C.P^ L.R.C.S. 

{Tkt Human Bnd^: Tnnptraatt 

V. Tettottilum). 

TEHFEKANCE QUESTION- The : Can tba 
iTOblem be Solved by Legislation? 
All Christians must recognise the heinous 
sin and dreadful consequences of intemper- 
ance, and it is their bounden duty to do oU 
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in their power, with God's help, to provide 
restraints and remedies for it. The Church 
of Ghbist has a special mission to assist the 
temporal power in all well-advised measures 
for checking this evil by salutary legislation. 
And much may be done in this way. We 
cannot make men sober by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but we can take away temptations to 
drunkenness. It seems to me that the pro- 
blem to be solved by all sound legislation is 
this — to combine the minimum of temptation 
to do evil with the maximum of liberty to do 
good. We can remove the stigma on our 
Grovemment that it seeks to enrich itself by 
the misery and crime of its people. We can 
help it to improve the licensing Acts, and to 
promote their proper application, especially 
on the Lord's Day, with r^ard to the hours 
of sale, and the ntmiber and character of 
places of sale of liquors. We can try to 
check adulteration, which is a very prolific 
source of drunkenness, for it is quite as much 
the quality of what is drunk as the quuitity 
that produces intoxication. They who make 
or sell drinks for the people are under a 
solemn responsibility before God. They who 
adulterate them with deleterious drugs are 
desecrating God's creatures by a double sacri- 
lege. They are desecrating the thing which 
is drunken, which is a creature of GrOD ; and 
they are desecrating the person who drinks, 
who is a temple of God. Let them look 
well to it. We may provide better dwellings 
for the poor, and innocent recreations for 
their bodies and souls. We may urge em- 
ployers not to pay their labourers at public- 
houses, or partly in drink, or on Saturday 
nights. We may exhort managers of benefit 
clubs and other similar societies not to con- 
nect them with public-houses. We may do 
these things, and others like them. 

Right JUv. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D, 
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The public-house is in many instances the 
chief and most successful rival of the house 
of God. Not only on Sunday does its open 
door attract the feet which might otherwise 
have found their way to the place of worship ; 
but the unbounded facilities which day and 
night are placed within the reach of the 
people, the temptations which are presented 
to them to indulge in drink, and thus to de- 
grade not only their temporal condition but 
also their whole moral and spiritual nature 
— what parish priest has not groaned in 
spirit at the havoc which these things make 
among his flock, and the tremendous power 
which they exert for evil over the people 
whom he longs to see within the walls of his 
church, but longs in vain ? 
376 



This is not the place to discuss the varioas 
measures which have been proposed to re- 
move or to mitigate this eviL Many of 
them have been sufficiently preposterous, st 
once unnatural and impracticable. But of 
the evil itself there can be no doubt, nor csn 
it be hopeless to provide a remedy. But 
meantime the fact is indisputable that amoDg 
the influences which are at work, diiecUj 
and indirectly, to keep back the pe<^e from 
the church, the vnHUisfaetory arrangement 
of vhat it called the liquor-traffic are reaUj 
among the most important. So long u st 
almost every comer of eveiy street the 
public-house presents its temptations to the 
passer-by ; so long as the liberty of the nbjeet 
is supposed to indude the liberty of any man to 
drink himself to death, while his wife snd 
children starve; so long will the Church be 
left to grieve over thousands of her children 
who^ through the slavery of drink, fonske 
the service of God. 

JUght Rev. W, J). Madagan, D.D., Bidutp of 
Lichfidd {The Church and the Age), 

TEMPLE— The Spiritual, of CHBXBT. 

The stones which are appointed for thst 
glorious temple above are hewn, and polisbed, 
and prepared for it here ; as the stones were 
wrought and prepared in the mountains for 
building the temple at Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
ii. 2). Archbidujp Leighton. 

TEMPTATION— Lead ns not into. 

Few are so obdurate, few have suffident 
strength of character, to be able to drt«r 
forth an evil tendency or immoral practice 
into distinct consciousness without bringii^ 
it in the same moment before an awakening 
conscience. But for this very reason it b^ | 
comes a duty of conscience to form the mind | 
to a habit of distinct consciousness. An no- 
reflecting Christian walks in twilight among 
snares and pitfaUs. He entreats his Heavoilj 
Father not to lead him into temptation, and 
yet places himself on the very edge of it, be- I 
cause he will not kindle the tordi whidi bi* 
Father had given into his hands as a meaoi 
of prevention, and lest he should pray too ^ 
late. S, T, Coleridge (Aids to R^/UetiMy 

TEMPTATION- Satan TMnpta not tlie IM | 

When God forsakes us, Satan also leave* 
us, for such offenders he looks upon as sare 
and sealed up, and his temptations tlien 
needless unto them. 

Sir Thomas Browne (Christian MarM 

TEMPTATION— Comes not on ns Unavaitf* 
If we have learned to know ourselves and 
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our besetting faults, we shall know that each 
fault has some pain aooompanying it which 
will give us notice of its approach. In what- 
ever degree we have learned to know our- 
selves we know its occasions, the pleas 
whereby we are wont at the time to hide 
its character from ourselves, when and where 
we are in peril of it. Unwatchfulness or 
ignorance of self alone are altogether sur- 
prised. God has placed sentinels around us, 
if we will heed their still, gentle warnings. 
Watch we the first motions and stirrings of 
the enemies of our Lord. Give them no 
entrance. As the case may be, silence them 
or escape them. Some will die, if only no 
breath be given them, and they be pent up 
within. Some we mtist escape by quickly 
taking refuge with the Lord our God. 
From some we must escape as out of the 
mists of this earth, rising with thoughts of 
God into the upper air ; and there we shall 
meet the light of His countenance, or some 
ray from it. In any case, so soon as the 
temptation comes, betake thyself to some 
brief prayer, or some thought of God which 
shall be prayer. " Have I not commanded 
thee ? Only be strong and of a good cour- 
age ; be not afraid, neither be dismayed : 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest." *' I will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee/' saith the faithful and 
Almighty Lord thy God. 
Rev, E. B, PuMcy, D,D, {Parochial Sermont), 

TEMPTATION— Five Grounds of Hope In. 

We ought to be strong in hope, — 

1. Because of the goodness of the cause 
in which we contend. (We are God's soldiers, 
not by our own choice, but through the elec- 
tion oi God : " Ye have not chosen Me, but I 
have choten you" St. John xv. i6.) 

2. Because the difficulties can be over- 
come, since they have been by many. ( " There 
hath no temptation taken you but that which 
it common to man" i Cor, x, 13.) 

3. Because of God's regulating and con- 
trolling power in temptation. (" God it faith' 
ful. Who wiU not iuffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able," Ibid.) 

4. And because of the desire of GoD for 
our salvation. (*' lie vnll with the temptation 
alto make a uay of etcape, that ye may be able 
to bear it." Ibid.) 

5. The remembrance of these four great 
truths forms in the soul a fixed and dogged 
determination to persevere in the Christian 
conflict **! do not mean giving in," as a 
poor man once expressed it. The fixed 
resolve b formed to keep on battling in the 
conflict as long as the voice of God calls us 
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to the fight. Regardless of the passing in- 
cidents of the fight, though there be often 
danger and sometimes a fall, there shall be 
no surrender. Beaten, the firm resolve is to 
return again to the fight, and thus day by 
day to live confident of final victory if the 
struggle is continued, knowing that the one 
policy of danger is to cease to fight. Though 
one single sin be never wholly subdued, 
though one single virtue be never gained ; 
through th9 aiding grace of God, this is the 
formed purpose of the soul, if need be, to 
die fighting ; for he who dies fighting in the 
wilderness dies saved. This firm resolve 
reacts in a marvellous way on the soul, if it 
be formed in humble dependence on the 
grace of GrOD. When the soul, having 
counted the cost, yields itself up in a strong 
determination to be Christ's for ever, then 
hope is strengthened within. . . . From this 
firm resolve, then, at the foot of the Cross 
and in the remembrance of it, thou shalt be 
strong in hope. These five grounds of hope 
are within the reach of us all, and in them 
hope finds strength. Only let us be honest, 
and not deceivers nor self -deceived — honest 
in our battle with sin, honest in our efforts 
after goodness. Then, recognising the love 
of GrOD in Christ and the presence of God 
in temptation — then, remembering the great 
cloud of witnesses, and the glorious cause for 
which we battle, canst thou give way to 
despair? Surely thy weakness becomes 
strength — the weakness of despair gives 
place to the strength of hope. If, tiien, 
thou wouldest be safe in temptation, be 
this the one great precept of thy life, "Hope 
thou in God, for I will yet give Him thanks. 
Which is the help of my countenance and my 
God." Rev. George Body 

( The Life of Temptation). 

TEMPTATION — GOD will Preserye His 

People In. 

God will keep His saints from temptation 
by His preventing mercy, or in temptation 
by His supporting mercy, or find a way of 
escape by His delivering mercy. A Chris- 
tian that lives amongst his enemies should 
never stir out without his armour. If you 
follow Satan, you will find the tempter prove 
tormentor ; if you follow the Spirit, you will 
find the Counsellor prove a Comforter. 

Rev, John Mason, M.A. 

TEMPTATION—" Underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms." 

As it was with Christ, so will it be with 
the Christian. Floods of ungodliness may 
roar around, enemies mighty and strong may 
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I uuulb the Boul, Satan ma; put forth oil his 
I Dulice. and diirkneu ftnd ilosertion may 
I Battle down Dpnn the loul ; but if the goui, 
ootwIthBtaiidiiig all this, cu) only out itiwlf 
blindfold upoD God, if under this outward 
prevsure tbert! is the eecrct, BUBtoining cxid- 
■viction tluit underneath it are the everiaating 
Arms — it is not given up thongh deserted by 
God, then great deliverance Bhall fullow. 
It cauiDot be CltM any soul who a clingmg, 
thongh with but ■ feeble gnup, tu the Kino 
of Zion, can be overcotue, for stronger is Ho 
that ii for that soul than all that Ik against 
it Jltv. H. Ma-rtyn Baixr. 



le, of JESDS GHEIST, a 
aeTelatlolt. 
Great minds generally exhauat their whole 
power in their thoughts, and arc unable to 
impart more than a feeble and secondary 
action to their hearts, lliia is especially 
remarkable in founders of empires and doc- 
trines — oold. baughty men, nuutcrs of tbem- 
Stdvea, looking down upon mankind, and 
nrging them to and fro in their hidden de- 
Bigns as the wind waves a field of com ripo 
moil ready for the idckle. The conception uf 
their plans absorbs thoDi, aucoesa corrupt* 
them by ilatterinij; their prido, reverse sours 
them, and all things combine to make them 
scornful of mankind, which is for them only 
as a padeatal, erect nr overthrown. Even if 
they di> not fall so low in the degradation uf 
the heiirt, they are not permitted to raise 
their faculty of loving as high as their faculty 
of thouglit. The piercing glance of the eagle 
is not naturally given to the eye of the dove. 
. . . Now, Jmua Christ, under this head, 
Ii an ever-memorable exception, and far 
above Huccesaful imitation, even by those 
who adopt Him as the Master of their souls. 
Ho carried the power of loving even to ten- 
derness, and to a kind of tenderness so new 
lliat it woe tKjcrtful to create a name for it, 
and that it should form a distinct species in 
the onalytda of human feelings — 1 mfan the 
evangelic unction, Jehus Chwht was ten- 
der towardH all men ; it was He who said of 
them, " Whatsoever you shall do to the least 
■if these My brethren, you will have done it 
unto Me,"— an expression which introduced 
Christian fraternity into the world, and 
-which still daily engenders love, llu waa 
tender towarda sinners. He said, " I come 
not for thoTO that are in health, but fdr those 
that ore sick," ... He wan timder towards 
,His ungrateful and pairiddal country, and 
beholding its walls from afar. He wept, say- 
ing, " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! " (St, Matt, 
JUiJL 21)- ^ ^"1" >° tender towards His 
3?8 
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on one of the most solemn occasions of Hil 
life, liven ot His Cross He was tende 
wards His executioners, and lifting up Eii 
soul to His i'ATHBlt for them. He oM, 
" Father, forgive them, for tbcy know nut 
what tbcy do." No earthly life shows eucb 
a blending of light and love. Every watd 
of Jesu9 Christ is an expression of lender, 
nesa and a aublime revelation ; at the ume 
moment when He opens the Infinite lo n 
by Hu look. He folds os in His aimi vA 
preasefl us upon His bosom. We soar away 
in thought and are retained by Jova 

Rrv. Pire LtKordain, of the Order ij 
Friar Prtachcrt {Jenit CAriM). 
THAHSSSIYIKa-A Paalm, 

Thou who sendest sun and rain. 
Thou who spendeat bliss and pain, 
Good with bounteous hand bestoning, ' 
Evil for Thy Will allowing,— 
Though Thy Ways we cannot see, 
AU is just that comes from Tbee. 
In the peace of hearts at reat, I 

In 1^ child at mother's breast, ' 

In the lives that now surround ni, 
In the lieatliB that sorely wound u^— 
Though we may nut tmderstand, 
Fatiks, we behold Thy hand 1 
Hear the happy hymn we rsJst^ 
Take the love which is Hit praise I 



Bend our hearts in sweet sabmiuiaA 
And Thy trusting chDdren prove 
Wurthy of the Father's love. 

Saijard Taj/tor [Poetical ffl>ri»^ , 
THANEBQIvnia-ror Redemption PtmbI- , 

There is a beautiful climax in the fan i 
of thonk^ving. We therein "btesa At- I 
MiOKTr Goii, the Fatheh of all merat*'" 
creation, preservation, and all the blMO»P 
of this life ; but above all, for His incrtinatl' | 
love in the redemption of the world bj "''' | 
Lord Jescs Cbrist," i 

UnlesB we thus hold t«dempHon in tnO- , 
cendent appreciation, we do not in i«»W 
Bppredata it at alL For if it be anytii"* * 
must be everytiiing ; if it coll for the ali^ , 
est acknowledgment, then for the Icfd^ | 
accents of praise i if it demand any ■sail''* i 
at our band, then right hand and riiht IJ* I 
or even life itself. To class it wilt t*l^ , 
mercies is to degrade it, to deny it, to W" ' 
conceive it. And if it is the want of > \ 
proper appreciation of the bleasings of ^ \ 
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selves ChristianB bo indifferent to those 
blessings themselves, it is the same want 
which makes them so insensible to the 
claims of the world at large, demanding at 
their hands participation in those mispeak- 
abl» benefits. If, therefore, the ambassador 
of Chbist would either arouse men to inte- 
rest in their personal salvation, or awaken 
them to sympathy in the salvation of their 
fellow-sofferers, there is no theme that can 
compete for the purpose with the theme 
which the prophet brings before us when, 
contemplating afar off, with the enlightened 
eye of prophecy, the scenes of Gethsemane 
snd Calvary, and describing how the Saviour 
shoold be wounded for «ur transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities, he: winds up 
the whole in the thrilling and awful language, 
" He thaU tee of the travail of His ioidj and 
thaU be mi^fiedr Rev. U, StowU, M.A. 



THEISM— Modem : Its Poiltloii. 

It is not oiur business to follow the steps 
of our theistical philosophers through the 
labyrinth by which they would prove that 
the rudiments of the system they finally put 
up for our worship are to be found from an 
examination of all the religions of the earth. 
. . . It t« our business to test how far it 
meets man's wants and will hold him up in 
the day of trouble. A God who hides Him- 
■elf, except in so far as He may be known 
through the efforts of the pure intellect or 
in the voices of the longing heart ; a life on 
earth in which He scarcely can be held to 
interfere, as all things move on irresistibly 
by the laws He has established ; a life of the 
spirit hereafter, if there be such life, not 
sssured by any direct manifestations from 
above, but dimly conjectured as a probable 
expectation — this, I think, is the residuum 
supposed to represent the sacred substance 
which all the confused earthly copies have 
been caricaturing. The question is, whether 
this theism is likely to prevail as the philo- 
sophy or religion of the coming age? In 
order to answer this question it is necessary 
to consider how far the system will stand 
the test of a sound logic. Of course, we 
cannot here nm through the lengthened 
■eries of those evidences by which revealed 
religion has been confirmed in opposition to 
the deism of the last century. Not a Charge, 
but a library, would be required to develop 
these arguments. Let me very briefly re- 
capitulate a few which I think it wUl be 
hard for our antagonist to dispose of. 

Motl Rev. Archibald CampbeU Tait, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury { ViiitaUon Charge, 
iSSo). 
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THEISM— Modem: lU Befatation: (A.) 
The 4 priori Argument. 

First, an d priori argument. If there is a 
God, which the theist allows, is it not natu- 
raUy to be expected that He will make Him- 
self felt ? . . . The experience of the natural 
history of religions shows, that the unaided 
human reason, and the best natural feelings 
of the human soul, cannot of themselves 
master and secure and uphold pure concep- 
tions of the Godhead and of man's relations 
to HinL Is it, then, unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, in order to prevent such ideas 
from perishing from the whole earth, the 
all-powerful (^D may natusally be expected 
from time to time to manifest Himself in 
some unusual way, that He may make Him- 
self better felt and known, at least, to some 
portion of the human race which may ulti- 
mately be the means of spreading truth and 
light to all ? Granted that there is a God, 
a revelation, then, in some form, we cannot 
say what, may be expected. Ibid. 

THEISM — Modem : Its Befatation: (B.) 
GOD'S Manifestation of Hixneelf to 
Individuals. 

Secondly, how do you account for the un- 
doubted fact that certain persons, whose his- 
torical existence cannot with any show of 
reason be denied, such as Moses or Isaiah, 
have believed that they had some instruction 
direct from God other than could be attained 
by the exercise of their natural faculties, and 
that in consequence they have been able to 
teach with a power unknown before, and 
that their belief in this supernatural guid- 
ance has, as a matter of fffct, greatly influ- 
enced the whole history of the civilisation 
of the world ? It will not do to answer that 
Mohanmied, and perhi^ the Buddhist sage, 
have claimed some similar enlightenment. 
The question now under this particular head 
of our argument is, not how many people 
have been thus enlightened from €rOD. The 
daims of each competitor will have to be 
tested afterwards by the strict scrutiny of 
what they did and said, and of the enduring 
and life-giving effects of their teaching. All 
that is contended for here is that, instead of 
the probability being against GrOD speaking 
through a direct manifestation of Himself to 
His creatures^ the probability is on the other 
side. Jbid, 

THEISM — Modem : Its Befatation: (C.) 
The Historical Evidence for the Truth. 
of ClirlBtianity. 
Thirdly, we are landed in the distinct his- 
torical evidence for the truth of Christianity 
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That Jesus Christ lived — born in the reign 
of AuguBtus CsesxLr and put to death under 
Tiberius — is as undoubted a fact of history as 
that Cicero spoke any of his orations, or that 
Augustus or Tiberius reigned. . . . Can any 
one read what we know, from the barest 
survey of the origin of the Christian Church 
and the history of its first thirty years, cul- 
minating in St. Paul's Epistles, without 
allowing that Jesus Christ claimed to be 
the Son of God, and in that capacity claimed 
to make known His Father's Will as it had 
never been known before ? We must drive 
our antagonists to the common vulgar 
dilemma, " Do you hold Him to have been 
impostor or wild enthusiast ? " Impostor is 
out of the question ; for any one whose mind 
is not darkened by insuperable prejudice 
must allow that we have, stamped upon the 
histoiT of His times, at least the traces and 
chief lineaments of what He spake, and how 
He passed His life ; and I put it to any candid 
mind whether it is possible that such an one 
could be a mere impostor. And if you say, 
"Not, of course, a vulgar impostor, but an 
enthusiast, dreaming dreams about Himself 
and GrOES and not hesitating to force those 
dreams upon mankind by any assistance of 
the common arts for spreading opinion which 
were familiar to His day," then let me ask 
you what you moan by an enthusiast ? Is it 
one who feels God within Him, as the deri- 
vation of the word implies? The question 
is no longer whether Jesus Christ believed 
Himself to have a mission from the Father, 
but whether He was justified in this belief. 
I cannot tell you how the Father speaks to 
the human soul and consciousness, now He 
makes His presence known, but certainly 
Christ believed and taught that His union 
with the Father, whatever it might be, did 
open to Him ready access to the Eternal 
Throne. Dreams do you call them ? They 
are certainly marvellous dreams, embodying 
themselves in marvellous discourses, teaching 
a spiritual religion scarcely guessed at except 
here and there by ancient sages, when they 
thought themselves wrapped in beatific vision. 
Can you prove that this Enthusiast, as you 
call Him, was wrong when He felt and 
taught that God was in Him ? And if you 
cannot prove that He was wrong, and you 
allow that God may not unnaturally be ex- 
pected so to manifest Himself, read, I beseech 
you, carefully and reverently, as becomes the 
subject, all that we can learn of what the 
Lord thought, and said, and did. . . . Study 
the record of this teaching, and tell me 
whether man ever spake like this Man ; 
whether these calm reasonings as to moral 
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duty, and that deep spiritaal insight mto 
the nature of the human soul and the aooroe 
from which it derives its life, which breathei 
through the records, can be the product of 
the dreams springing from a heated and dis- 
ordered imagination. If they were dreana 
and imaginations, GrOD sent them ; and, pro- 
ceeding from His presence, they are the ex- 
pression of eternal truths. How have thej 
spoken to thousands of sonls daring the »ga, 
and sustained them in life's worst trials and 
in the hour of death ? If they do not come 
from God, whence do they come ? In troth, 
we know them to be His Words as clearly as 
if we had heard them spoken from the pesk 
of SinaL lUd. 

THEOLOQT— the Knowledge of GOD Efer 
lasting Life. 

Theology signifies the knowledge of GoP 
as He is. And it is dying out among xa in 
these days. Much of what is called theology 
now is nothing but experimental religion, 
which is most important and useful when it 
is founded on the right knowledge of GoD^ 
but which is not itself theology. For theo- 
logy begins with GrOD, but experimental rdi* 
gion, right or wrong, beg^ins with a man'i 
own soul. Therefore it is that men are m- 
accustomed to theology. They shrink from 
it as something very abstruse, only fit for 
great scholars and divines, and almost gives 
up nowadays even by them. They, do not 
know that theology, the knowing of God, v 
full of practical everyday comfort, and guid- 
ance for their conduct and character, yea, 
that it b — so says the Bible— everlasting lifo 
itself. Jtev, Chearla Kingdey, MJ.. 

{Diic^ine, and Other Samufia). 

THEOLOOT— the Exposition of a Olflst 
Revelation Objecttve to OnnelTea 

What is the radical idea of Chrutttu 
theology as a science? How is it distin- 
guished from other departments of truth, 
natural, ethical, or metaphysical ? 

In answering this inquiry in the way of 
description, and not yet of stricter definitioo. 
it may be said that Christian theology ii the 
exposition of the facts of a Divine reveU- 
tion. This is its special characteristic It 
has to do with a r^, extant economy, ^^ 
objective realities, as much as the natural or 
social sciences. Its ultimate ground is abo^*^ 
and beyond nature : but this supemator*! 
has been made manifest in an historical toA 
recorded revelation. The original ray ^ 
supernal light has broken upon our earth, 
irntdiating it with sevenfold forms of beantv, 
which are our blessing, and which we are to 
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study, if we would know the nature of the 
light. The theologian is to be " deep in the 
books of God/' as the naturaUst in the books 
of nature ; both are to divest themselves of 
fancy and to become interpreters; each 
studies a realm independent of him in its 
original, its facts, and its laws. The science 
of nature has advanced apace because its 
eminent explorers have studied that kingdom 
with an humble and reverential spirit ; they 
have reported the visions and marvels which 
the telescope has described in the sublimities 
of space, and the microscope unveiled in the 
most delicate structures. And one of the 
reasons — is it not so? — why theology has 
been less fruitful is, that we study ethics 
and not Divinity, our own wills and not the 
Will of God, and expect in psychology to 
find the kingdom of God. But the registry 
of GrOD'a Wisdom is in His own revelation. 

An unreal spiritualism makes man the 
measure of all things, and decries an his- 
torical and recorded revelation. It would 
evolve all truth out of man's unillumined 
reason. But the idealism of Berkeley would 
be as adequate an organon for the study of 
nature, as such a subjective Christianity for 
the study of theology. The valid being of 
nature is presupposed by the naturalist ; the 
historical reality of Christianity is at the 
basis of Christian theology. Neither nature 
nor Christianity " borrows leave to be " from 
buniaa reason or from human wants. 

JUv, If. B. Smith, D.D., LL,D, 
{JPaiik and PhUomphy), 

THEOLOOT— the NobleBt Study for Kan as 



Theology, in its highest sense, must be the 
noblest study for man as man, since it leads 
him to the contemplation and fuller know- 
ledge of the Divine nature in its creating, 
sustaining, redeeming, and sanctifying powers ; 
penetrates also into the deep secrets of the 
human heart; and is, besides, indissolubly 
connected with both the outward and inward 
history of those great Societies which, being 
the selected depositaries of heaveidy trutl^ 
have, both in their faithfulness to this great 
trust and their neglect of it, so deeply 
affected the destinies of our race. 

Mott Rev. A. C. Tail {The Dangers and 
Sctfeguardi of Modem Thedogy). 

THEOLOCnr and BELIQION— Praetioally 
Inseparatile. 

It has been often maintained of late that 
the teaching of Jbbus Chbibt Himself differs 
from that <^ His Apostles and their succes- 
iors, in that He only taught religion, while 
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they have taught dogmatic theology. This 
statement appears to proceed upon a pre- 
sumption that religion and theology can be 
separated, not merely in idea and for the 
moment, by some process of definition, but 
permanently and in the world of fact. What, 
then, is religion ? If you say that religion is 
essentially thought, whereby man unites him- 
self to the Eternal and Unchangeable Being, 
it is at least plain that the object-matter of 
such a religious activity as this is exactly 
identical with the object-matter of theology. 
... If you make religion to consist in ** the 
hnrndedge of our prttctioal duties considered as 
God's commandments," your definition irre- 
sistibly suggests God in His capacity of 
Universal Legislator, and it thus carries the 
earnestly and honestly religious man into 
the very heart of theology. If you protest 
that religion has nothing to do with intellec- 
tual skill in projecting definitions, and that 
it is at bottom a feeling of tranquil depend- 
ence upon some higher Power, you carmot 
altogether set aside the capital question 
which arises as to the nature of that Power 
upon which religion thus depends. Even if 
you should contend that feding is the essen- 
tial element in religion, still you cannot 
seriously maintain that the reality of that to 
which such feeling relates is altogether a 
matter of indifference. . . . Religion, to sup- 
port itself, must rest consciously on its 
object : the intellectual apprehension of that 
object as true is an integral element of 
religion. In other words, religion is prac- 
tiodly inseparable from theology. The reli- 
gious Mohammedan sees in Allah a being to 
whose absolute decrees he must implicitly 
resign himself ; a theological donna, then, 
is the basis of the specific Mohammedan 
form of religion. A child reads in the 
Sermon on t^e Mount that our Heavenly 
Father takes care of the sparrows and of 
the lilies of the field, and the child prays to 
Him accordingly. The truth upon which 
the child rests is the dogma of the Divine 
Providence, which encourages trust and war- 
rants prayer, and lies at the root of the 
child's religiorL In short, religion caimot 
exist without some view of its Object, ruunely, 
God ; but no sooner do you introduce any 
intellectual aspect whatever of God, nay, 
the bare idea that such a Being exists, than 
vou have before you not merely a religion, 
out at least, in some sense, a theology. 

Jlev. Canon Ltddon {Bampton Lectures). 

THEOLOGY— Human Tradition an Accretion 

on True. 

Theology is an account of the nature and 
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dealings of GoD. Christian theology is that 
account of GrOD's nature and dealings which 
was given in its main features by Jssus 
Christ, and by those who accepted Him as 
the interpreter of the Divine Will. Every- 
thing is an advance in theology which en- 
ables men to know God better, and to think 
of Him more worthily — that is, more in ac- 
cordance with reality. The history, and 
words, and institutions of Christ must al- 
ways supply the substance of Christian theo- 
logy. These original data can never be 
superseded. Ajb they are things of life, they 
yield from time to time new growths ; but 
men draw inferences, add notions of their 
own, compare them with what has been 
transmitted to them, and so build up and 
alter theological systems. Theology has 
natural tendencies towards corruption. For 
example, religious enthusiasm gives birth to 
exaggerated and figurative language ; it be- 
comes a point of religious honour to hand 
down such language, which is gradually 
stiffened into propositions, and thus unreality 
is introduced. Again, nothing is more natural 
than that men should attribute to God their 
own modes of thought and feeling, supposing 
all the while that these have b^n oeclared 
by revelation to be Divine ; and it is not 
long before such conceptions receive the 
stamp of common acceptance and Church 
authority. Christian tradition, therefore, is 
no competent guardian of theology, nor have 
professional theologians any adequate inte- 
rest in keeping it pure, or promoting its 
genuine prog^ress. The best theological ideas, 
indeed, may always be discovered in the 
theologians to whose devotion and tender- 
ness the truest insight has been given. I 
believe there is no modem theological view 
which may not be found anticipated by 
Christian thinkers such as St Paul, St. 
Augustine, and Luther; but their witness 
lies dormant till it wins a response in the 
common consciousness. And it appears to 
be the plan of Divine Providence to force 
upon men the revision of traditional theology, 
by means of these advances in life and 
knowledge, with which received traditions 
cannot reconcile themselves. Then the re- 
strictions are broken through, the conniptions 
are purged away, and the nature of God is 
not only seen more truly as it is, but appre- 
hended with a new freshness. 
Jiev. J. LLewdyn Bavies, M.A, {Thtdogy and 

Morality), 

THE0L0Q7— ProgreBsiYe Landmarks of. 

A good way of determining the progressive 
landmarks of theology might be by selecting 
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typical texts to describe the points made 
emphatic by the principal teachers of the 
Church. Thus, to take only six. I woold 
connect the name of Athananus with the 
words, '* Go ye into all the world, teadiing 
and baptizing, in the name of the Fatbib, 
and of the Son, and of the Holt Ghost." 
Augtutine with the words, " By grace are je 
saved, through faith, and that not of year- 
selves; it is the gift of God." "Not bj 
works of righteousness which we have doau, 
but according to His mercy He saved as, by 
the washing of r^eneration and renewing 
of the Holt Ghost, which He shed on 
us abunduitly." Antdm with the words, 
" Christ suffered for our sins, the just for 
the unjust, that He might bring us to God." 
ReniigiuB .* *' I am the Good Shepherd ; the 
Good Shepherd giveth His life for the 
sheep. My sheep hear My voice." IMktr: 
" Knowing that a man is not justified ^ tiie 
works of the law, but by the faith of JBiiiB 
Christ, even we have believed in Jnn 
Christ, that we might be justified bj tbe 
faith of Christ, and not by tiie works of t)ie 
law ; for by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified ; " and Ckdvin : " BlesMd 
be God, the Father of our Lord Jbus 
Christ, who hath chosen us in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before Him in 
love." 

Rev, Profeuor John Duncan, LLD' 
{CoUoquia Peripatdica). 

THEOLOOT— Place oi; in a Liberal Edofli* 

tion. 

I have argued for theology in a libenl 
education, first, from the consideration tbat, 1 
whereas it is the very profession of a vsi* 
versity to teach all eciencea, on this aoooont 
it cannot exclude theology without being 
untrue to its profession. Next, I have and 
that all sciences being connected togetber, 
and having bearings one on another, it i> 
impossible to teach them all thoroughly US' 
less they are all taken into account, and tbeo* 
logy among them. Moreover, I have insirtBd 
on the important influence which theokip 
in matter of fact does and must exerdie 
over a great variety of scienoea, completing 
them and correcting them ; so that, gnntini 
it to be a real science occupied with tnitfa. 
it cannot be omitted without great preindioe 
to the teaching of the rest. And, iutiji 
I have urged that, supposing theologj be 
not taught, its province will not simply be 
neglected, but will be actually usurped by 
other sciences, which wHl teach, without «tf* 
rant, conclusions of their own in a sabjed* 
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matter which needs its own proper principles 
for its due formation and disposition. 

Jchn Henry Newwtan, D.D. 
{The Idea of a UwhxnUy), 

TEIHKnrO— Power, Hie, a Dhrlne Attribute. 

The thinking power is, according to its 
natm«, a power as never-djing as that which 
holds together smis and stars. Its organs 
may work themselves out and the sphere of 
its operations may change, bat its nature is 
eternal as the Divine Mmd, and its supports 
are as firm as the pillars of the nniverse. 

Jokann 6, Von Jlerder. 

THOUGHT— Its Valne. 

The valob of a thought cannot be told. 

/. P, BaOey. 



Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

Miltan, 

THOUOHT— to be Sneonnired. 

The habit of dissipating every serious 
thought by a succession of agreeable sensa- 
tions, is as fatal to happiness as to virtue ; 
for when amusement is uniformly subeti- 
tuted for objects of moral and mental inte- 
rest, we lose all that elevates our enjoyments 
above the scale of childish pleasures. 

Anna Maria Porter, 

THOUGHT— in Its Twofold Power, Sngges- 
tlTe and Critical, requires Discipline. 

The active intellect has two parts, one of 
which originates our thoughts, and may be 
called the suggestive, whilst the other checks 
and judges thou^ts as they arise, and may 
be csiled the critical power. Thoughts are 
oontinually suggested without the consent of 
the wilL One would think, indeed, were it 
not for the obvious similarity these spon- 
taneous visitors bear to the matter of former 
study, that they were in no sense our own ; 
that an independent being; over whom one 
had absolutely no control, was whispering 
within us. In the poetical temperament, 
where the power of suggestion strongly pre- 
dominates, the thoughts which arise are less 
like anything one remembers than in ordi- 
nary minds, and hence poets have main- 
tained, perhaps in full sincerity, that an un- 
seen spiritual power higher than themselves 
used wem as the diiuinel of its teaching — 
that they were inspired. The su^fgestive 
power may be educated as oertamly as, 
though more gradually than, the critical 
The discovery which we call a flash of genius, 
a happy thought, really depends as much 
vcpoa previous acquirements as the power of 
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stating a case or applying a rule does. These 
bright suggestions never occur to the igno- 
rant ; they have the facts before them, but 
their imaginations are not trained to lei^ to 
the proper inference from them« All dis- 
cipline of the suggestive must proceed from 
the critical power ; it is by along, careful, 
patient analysis of the reasonings by which 
others have attained their resiUts, that we 
learn to think more correctly ourselves. 
MogL Rev. WiUiom Thtmutm, i)./>., Arfh- 

bisMop of York {Outline of the Nece§- 

muy Laim of Thought). 

THOUGHT— A, hj Pteqnencj, Increase! in 

Power. 

It is the frequent presence of a thought in 
the mind which gives it power, and that fre- 
quency will seldom happen to a thing that 
is not looked for till after a time ; present 
things, or things hard at hand, are what 
occupy the soul, and until death comes to be 
so regarded, it gets no purchase over our 
conduct. But when one is brought to a 
right view of his frailty and mortality, and 
every morning sets out on a perilous voyage, 
eveiy evening lays him down as in a grave ; 
then, though death be made no more certain 
than before, it comes to prevail over the 
things which are seen, and to draw the 
solemnity and carefulness of a death-bed 
hour over every scene of business and of en- 
joyment. Rev, Edward Irving, 

THOUGHT— HobilltT ot 

High-erected thoughts, seated in the heart 
of courtesy. Sir Philip Sidney {Arcadia), 

TIMB— and Eternity. 

What is time? Time is tneaeured dura- 
tion; hours, days, weeks, months, and years 
are so many distinct portions of duration, 
measured by periodical revolutions. What 
is time ? lime is succemre duration ; there- 
fore we speak of time past, and we speak 
(though while we speak it is gone) of time 
present, and we sometimes speak, and with 
far too much confidence, of time to come. 
What is time? Time is limited duration; 
a period there was when time was not ; a 
point in duration there was when time be- 
gan to be, and the period will arrive when 
"time shaJl be no longer." Now, in these 
instances, my friends, you will perceive how 
time is distinguished from eternity. Eter- 
nity is absolute duration — duration vrithout 
measure, duration without succession, dura- 
tion without limits, without beginning, and 
without endL Rev, R Anrton. 
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TIMB— Mis-spent. 

The time that bears no froit deserves no 

name ; 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 

Edward Yourig^ LL,D, 
TIME— Progress ot 

With what a gentle foot doth silent Time 
Steal on his everhwting journey ! 

Barry ComwaU, 

TIMB— CHRIST'S Estimate ot 
With zeal, with energy sublime, 
Mark how the Saviour valued time ! 
The work of centuries appears 
Crowded within His three short years ! 
His great salvation while you view, 
Oh, look at His example too I 

Hannah More, 

TIME— how to Spend. 

Spend your time in nothing which you 
know must be repented of. Spend it in 
nothing on which you might not pray for 
the blessing of God. Spend it in nothing 
which you could not review with a quiet 
conscience on your dying bed. Spend it in 
nothing which you might not safely and pro- 
perly be doing, if death should surprise you 
in the act. Rkhard Boater, 

TTTLEB of the DEIT7— the Oldest Poem, 
the Oldest Prayer, of Mankind. 

The highest god received the same name 
in the ancient mythology of India, Greece, 
Italy, and Germany, and retained that name 
whether worshipped on the Himalayan moun- 
tains or among the oaks of Dodona, on the 
Capitol or in the forests of Grermany. His 
name was Dyaut in Sanskrit, Zeus in Greek, 
JovU in Latin, Tiu in German. These names 
are not mere names ; they are historical facts 
— ay, facts more immediate, more trust- 
worthy, than many facts of mediaeval his- 
tory. These words are not mere words, but 
they bring before us, with all the vividn^s 
of an event which we witnessed ourselves 
but yesterday, the ancestors of the whole 
Aryan race, thousands of years, it may be, 
before Homer and the Veda, worshipping 
an unseen Being, under the selfsame name, 
the best, the most exalted name, they could 
find in their vocabulary — imder the name of 
Light and Sky. 

And let us not turn away, and say that 
this was, after all, but nature-worship and 
idolatry. No, it was not meant for that, 
though it may have been degraded into that 
in later times ; Dyaus did not mean the blue 
sky, nor was it simply the sky personified : 
it was meant for something else. We have 
in the Veda the invocations DyauM pUar, 
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the Greek Zeinrire^ the Latin Jupiter; and 
that means in all the three languages what 
it meant before these three languages were 
torn asunder — it means Heaven-Fathkb ! 
These two words are not mere words ; they 
are to my mind the oldest poem, the olde^ 
prayer of mankind, or at least of that pore 
branch of it to which we belong ; and I am 
as firmly convinced that this prayer was 
uttered, that this name was given to the 
unknown God before Sanskrit was San- 
skrit, and Greek was Greek, as when I see 
the Lord's Prayer in the languages of Poly- 
nesia and Melanesia, I feel certain that it 
was first uttered in the language of Jen- 
salem. We little thought when we heard 
for the first time the name of Jupiter, de- 
graded it may be by Homer or Ovid into a 
scolding husband or a faithless lover, what 
sacred records lay enshrined in this unholy 
name. We shall have to learn the same 
lesson again and again in the scienoe of re- 
ligion, viz., that the place whereon we stand 
is holy ground. Thousands of years have 
passed since the Aryan nations separated to 
travel to the north and the south, the weit 
and the east ; they have each formed their 
languages, they have each founded empires 
and phnosophies, they have each built tempki 
and razed tnem to the ground ; they have all 
grown older, and it may be wiser and better; 
but when they search for a name for what ii 
most exalted and yet most dear to every one 
of us, when they wish to express both awe 
and love, the infinite and the finite, they can 
but do what their old fathers did when 
gazing up to the eternal slnr, and feeliDg 
the presence of a Being as far as far ana i 
as near as near can be ; they can but coo* | 
bine the selfsame words, and utter cooe 
more the primeval Aryan prayer, HsAViK- 
Father, in that form whidi will endure for '• 
ever, ** Our Father which art in heaven." \ 
Profe$9or F. Max MoUer, M.A. 
{Introduction to the Science of lUUyi^)- i 

TOLERATION— or IndlfliBrence ? 

The boasted peaceableness about questioos 
of Faith too often proceeds from a superficial 
temper, and not seldom from a superdlios* 
disdain of whatever has no marketable w 
or value, and from indifference to ReligioB 
itself. Toleration is a herb of spontaneoni 
growth in the soil of Indifference; but the 
Weed has none of the virtues of the Medi- 
cinal Plant reared by Humility in the gardes 
of ZeaL Those who regard Religions » 
matters of Taste may consistently indode 
all religious differences in the old adage, i^ 
gtutibut non ett ditputandum. And mtfJ 
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there be among these of Gallio's temper, who 
care for none cf thae things, and who account 
all questions in Religion, as he did, but 
matter of words and names. And by this 
all religions may agree together. But that 
were not a natural union produced by the 
active heat of the spirit, but a confusion 
rather, arising from the want of it ; not a 
knitting-together but a freezing-together, as 
cold congregates all bodies, how neteroge- 
neous soever, sticks, stones, and water ; but 
heat makes first a separation of different 
things, and then unites those that are of the 
same nature. Much of our common union 
of minds, I fear, proceeds from no other than 
the afore-mentioned causes, want of know- 
ledge, and want of affection to religion. 
You that boast you live conformably to the 
appointments of the Church, and that no 
one hears of your noise, we may thank the 
ignorance of your minds for thai kind of 
quietness. Archbishop Leighton. 

TOLERATIOK-initself noSignof Love. " 

We all know that Lovers are apt to take 
offence and wrangle on occasions that per- 
haps are but trifles, and which assuredly 
wcndd appear such to those who regard Love 
itself as Folly. These Quarrels may indeed 
be no proof of Wisdom ; but still, in the im- 
perfect state of our nature, the entire absence 
of the same, and this too on far more serious 
provocations, would excite a strong suspicion 
of a comparative Indifference in the parties 
who can love so coolly where they profess to 
love so well. I shf^ believe our present 
religious Tolerancy to proceed from the 
abtmdance of our charity and good sense 
when I see proofs that we are equally cool, 
and forbearing as Litigants and Political 
Partisans. S. T. Coleridge {Aids). 

TQLEBATIOK— BeUglooB, one of the '* Hn- 

manities." 

The classics iised to call all the studies of 
scholars — history, poetry, art, eloquence, 
music — the " humanities," because they 
brought no wars, no bloodshed, but set out 
from a human love, and advanced in the 
name of pleasure and peace. Shall we not 
open the sacred list, and insert among the 
dear humanities that religion whose love 
surpasses all measurement, and whose tears 
for man fall like dew from the manger to the 
Croes? The first disciples came not by 
violence but by a blessed invitation. One of 
them was grandly transformed, not by per- 
•ecittlon, but by resting in peace when his 
head was near a Divine Heart. 

In the name of sach a sublime scene we 
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are all bound to speak religious truths in 
love, and to offer our fellow-men, not doubt- 
ful disputations, but a place of forgiveness 
and peace upon a heart Divine in breadth 
and tendemeKS. 

Rev. W. IL H, Murray {The Rdigious Re- 
lations of the Intdlect : American Pul- 
pit of tfie Day), 

TO-MOBBOW— and To-Day. 

To-day is yesterday returned — returned 
Full-powered to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn. 
And reinstate us on the rock of peace. 

Ih: Edicard Young. 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts cam 

rise 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's 

dawn? 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. Ibid. 

TO-MOBBOW— Snfflcient nnto itself. 

To-morrow, if it comes, will bring its own 
prayers as well as its own wants. 

Right Rev. Dr. John Jackson 
{Bishop of London). 

TONS— of the Christian Life. 

As a matter of fact, those who " seek the 
things which are above " become elevated in 
tone and temper. Do not think that tone 
and temper are nothin'g. In the best pictures 
of great masters tone is almost everything. 
Form goes for much. Form, indeed, and 
the st^tdiness of the drawing, go for very 
much in the " composition " of the pictiu^, 
but deprive it of the wonderful non so che 
called tone, and it stands out hard and un- 
pleasing, and supplies to the soul no real 
pleasure. On the other hand, let the tone of 
the true artist be there, and how it covers in 
a great degree even badness in the drawing ! 
In the same way, in nature atmosphere 
counts for much, very much, in the charm of 
a scene, in its power, that is, to touch the 
heart ; and when you come to personal life, 
what tone is to the picture, what atmosphere 
is to the landscape, such is general temper 
to the human character. . . . There are men 
with whom you meet with just the same sort i 
of gifts, with much the same kind of natural 
character, and yet how different ! In some 
you are struck with the earnestness and 
effort displayed in a consistent pursuit of the 
things of this world, in others with a mys- 
terious " something '* not easily defined, and 
which yet touches you whenever you meet 
them. You find about them an extraor- 
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dinary simplicity, a striking earnestness, a 
strange quietude. As a Christian, you call 
it an " interior spirit." It is not that they 
neglect common duties. No, they do them 
more precisely than before. It is not that they 
forget human interests. No, they can fling 
themselves into the noblest enterprises of 
the age. It is not that they are chilled in 
natural sympathies. No, their affections are 
wide ana deep, and, without words, you fed 
how large-hearted they are. It is that in 
all thiese things there has come down upon 
them an influence from Goi). Feeling it, 
and face to face with an eminent instance, 
you say to yourselves, "The tone and the 
temper of the life of the man is alto^ther 
different from anything we have met before." 
. . . About him there is that "somewhat," 
that tfOn/t and temper which changes all — 
"simplicity," "earnestness," you call it — 
" quietude " or " interior spiiit " ? — well, you 
cannot find the word. Never mind, you see 
at least that it is a tomething from another 
world. Shall I tell you the secret? Shall I 
explain the mystery ? That soul, wherever 
he is, has been " seeking those things which 
are above." He has recognised the fact that 
his sphere of being is an eternal sphere, and 
in that sphere he is acting, on whatsoever 
stage of this life he has to play his part. . . . 
The worldling or the man of feeble faith, 
whatever be his natural gifts, lives habitually 
in a sphere of sense or intellect. God's ser- 
vant exercises a loftier capacity ; he realises 
a sphere of life immeasurablv more blessed ; 
he is " seeking those things which are above." 
" Seek those things which are above," and 
the tone of life is changed. 

Rev, W. /. Knoz-LitUe {Characteristics). 

TONQUE— The, is the Echo of our Thougrht. 

The cure of an evil tongue must be done 
at the heart. The weights and wheels are 
there, and the clock strikes according to 
their motion. A guileful heart makes a 
guileful tongue and lips. It is the work- 
house where is the forge of deceits and slan- 
ders, and the tongue is only the outer shop 
where they are vended, and the door of it. 
Such ware is made within. Such, and no 
other, can come out. Archbishop LeigJUon. 

TONGUE— The, can Render the Ideas of the 
Intellect, not of the Heart. 

The tongue of man is powerful enough to 
render the ideas which the human intellect 
conceives, but in the realm of true and deep 
sentiments it is but a weak interpreter. 
These are inexpressible, like the endless 
glory of the Omnipotent. Louis Kossuth. 
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TONQUES— Our, should PnlBe OOD and 
Ckmifort 



Certain it is that as nothing can better do 
it, so there is nothing greater for which Gon 
made our tongues, next to reciting His 
praises, than to minister comfort to a weary 
soul. And what greater measure can we 
have than that we should bring joy to our 
brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to 
heaven and round about, and cannot find so 
much rest as to lay his eyelids dose together, 
than that thy tongue should be ttmc^d with 
heavenly accents, and make the weaiy soul 
to listen for light and ease, and, when he 
perceives that there is sudi a thing in the 
world and in the order of things as comfoit 
and joy, to begin to break out from the 
prison of his sorrows at the door of sighs and 
tears, and by little and little melt into show- 
ers and refreshment ? This is gloiy to thy 
voice, and employment fit for the brightest 
angeL But so have I seen the sun kiss the 
frozen earth, which was bound up with tiie 
images of death and the colder breath of the 
north, and then the waters break from their 
enclosures and melt with joy, and run in 
usefid chaimels ; and the flies do rise again 
from their little graves in wells, and diuioe 
awhile in the air, to tell that there is joy 
within, and that the great mother of crea- 
tures will open the stock of her new refresh- 
ment, become useful to mankind, and sing 
praises to her Rkdebmir. So is the heart 
of a sorrowf id man imder the discourses of » 
wise comforter ; he breaks from tiie despain 
of the grave, and the fetters and chains of 
sorrow ; he blesses GrOD and he blesses thee, 
and he feels his life returning ; for to be 
miserable is death, but nothing is life bat to 
be comforted ; and God is pleased with no 
music from below so much as in the thanks- 
giving songs of relieved widows, of supported 
orphans, of rejoicing, and comforted, sod 
thankful persons. Bishop Jeremy Twfn^' 

TRADITION— and Scripture : their Re8pe^ 
tiye Authority cannot he ComiMred. 

Now, although we do not deny it to be s 
matter merely accidental unto the law of 
God to be written, although writing be no* 
that which addeth authority and strength 
thereunto, finally, though His laws do re- 
quire at oiur hands the same obedience, bov- 
soever they be delivered. His provision not* 
withstanding which hath made prindpsl 
choice of this way to deliver them, who 
seeth not what cause we have to admire and 
magnify? The singular benefit that bsth 
grown unto the world, by receiving the Is** 
of GrOD even by His own appointment com* 
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niitted unto writing, we are not able to 
esteem as the value thereof deserveth. 

When the question, therefore, is whether 
we be now to seek for any revealed law of 
God otherwhere than oidy in the sacred 
Scripture, whether we do now stand bound 
in the sight of God to yield to traditions 
urged by the Church of Home the same 
obedience and reverence we do to His ^Tit- 
ten law, honouring equally and adoring both 
as Divine : our answer is, No. 

Hiey that so earnestly plead for the autho- 
ritj of tradition, as if nothing were more 
safely conveyed than that which spreadeth 
itself by report, and descendeth by relation 
of former generations unto the ages that 
succeed, are not all of them (surely a miracle 
it were if they should be) so simple as thus 
to persuade themselves. . . . What hazard 
the truth is in when it passeth through the 
hands of report, how maimed and deformed 
it becometh, they are not, they cannot pos- 
sibly, be ignorant. 

llociker {Ecdetiadical PUity), 

TRADITION— as held by Bome, Derogatei 
tram Perfeotton of Scripture. 

The divines of Rome derogate from the 
perfection of Scripture, because in matters 
of faith and things necessary to salvation, 
they thrust in their unwritten traditions 
upco the same foot of reverence and autho- 
rity with the written Scriptures ; as if the 
Soiptures were insufficient to make us wise 
unto nJvation, and to settle the sons of God 
in their Father's inheritance, which is the 
Gospel of Christ, without the vain supple* 
meat of human traditions. 

Bishop Robert Sandenon 
{Leetura on Conscience and Human Law), 

T&ADRION— Ef Held by Rome, a Parailte 

onTtath. 

^raditioD, as held by the Romanists, is 
subordinate to Scripture, and dependent on 
it, as some parasite plants are on the tree 
that supports them. The former cling to the 
latter, and rest upon it ; then gradually over- 
spread it with their own foliage, till by little 
and little they weaken and then smother it. 

Archbishop Whaldy, 

T&ADITION— can never liave the Weight of 
a DlTlne Precept. 

Where the practice of the Primitive Church 
can be accurately ascertained, and where it 
is not opposed to anything written in the 
Scripture, it surely supplies a sufficient rea- 
son lor preference. But has ihe practice of 
the Primitive Church, even where certainly 
known and containing nothing unscriptural, 
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the weight of a Divine precept ? To answer 
in the affirmative is to elevate tradition to a 
parallel platform with revelation, the prac- 
tical result of which is to lower revelation 
into comparative disregard. Because, if re- 
velation and tradition be decided to be of 
equal authority, men will give practical pre- 
ference to whichever is found most con- 
genial ; and as the commandments of men 
will always be found less holy and just and 
good, less opposed to human appetites, less 
spiritual in themselves, and less sanctifying 
in their influence than the commandments 
of God, they will for that reason prove more 
congenial to fallen man ; and so tradition 
will usurp, as it ever has usurped, a prac- 
tical precedence above revelation. It can- 
not continue parallel. If not completely and 
avowedly subject to, it will effectually make 
void the Word of God. 

Very Rec. Hugh M'Neile. 

TRADITION — In what Sense to be Re- 

ipected. 

Saith Tertullian, " U of thb " (the sign of 
tlie Cross in Baptism) " and the like customs, 
thou shouldest require some commandment 
to be showed thee out of Scriptures, there is 
none found." What reason there is to jus- 
tify tradition, use, or custom, "either thou 
mayest of thyself perceive, or else leam of 
some other that doth." Lest, therefore, the 
name of tradition should be offensive to any, 
considering how far by some it hath been 
and is abused, we mean by traditions, ordi- 
nances made in the prime of Christian re- 
ligion, established with that authority which 
Christ hath left to His Church for matters 
indifferent, and in that consideration requi- 
site to be observed till like authority see 
just and reasonable cause to alter them. So 
that traditions ecclesiastical are not rudely 
and in gross to be shaken off, because the 
inventors of them were men. 

Hooker {Ecclesiastical Polity). 

TRAINIKa — Early : Its Yast Importance. 
I too acknowledge the all but omnipotence 
of early culture and niurtiure ; hereby we have 
either a doddered dwarf bush, or a high- 
towering, wide-spreading tree ! 

Thomas Carlyle {Sartor Resartus). 

By nature we are very tenacious of what 
we imbibe in the dawn of life, in the same 
manner as new vessels retain the flavour of 
what they first drink in. There is no re. 
covering wool to its native whiteness after it 
is dyed. Now the more vicious a habit is, 
the closer it will stick, for good habits are 
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eoflil]' chuiKed into bad ones ) but where 
(ild you ever know a vicioua habit becumu 
a good one 7 Even a child, therefore, ought 
to be used to nothing in hU infancy which 
be miut afterwards be at paina to unlearn. 

QuintUian. 
TBAKSLATIOIT— a Blssied. 

From the shadow to the Subatance, 

From the darknesa to the Light ; 

From the evening to the moming^ — 

Morning ever Eair and bright. 
From the conflict and the Itattle 

To the home where strife must cease ; 
Fnim the atorma of Time's rude ocean 

To the port of endless peace. 
From the silence to the unging, 

Fiom the winter to the spring ; 
Frrnn the Borrow and the distancu 

To the presence uf the King. 
From the collie to the Teacher, 
Fr9m the lessona to the Ijove ; 
From the glimmerings and the shinings, 

To the Light all clouds above. 
From the letters to the language. 

From the portrait to the Prince ; 
From the paasing looks and glances 

Of our childhood's impotence. 
From the childhood to the manhood. 

Broken hspings weak and few, 
To the heart's sublimest uttecauce. 

Id an anthem ever new. 
From the mist, and clouds, and starlight, 

Fitful gleams all far away, 
To the f lul-orbed bright effulgence 
Of a pure and perfect day. 

/. PooU Bnlffm 
i The Btautia of IM (Ireal King). 

TRIFLINO-oD BaUslona Subject*. 

Nothing hardens the heart more effectually 
than literarv trifling Aipnn religious subjects. 
Where all is thenry or scholarship the con- 
science is untouehed. Iter. Jotiph MUaer. 

TRDTirY— The Holy : Of Faith In, 

Thrrt it but One living and lr«e God, Etfr- 
Ituiing, mthout torfu, parU, or p/utioni; of 
ir^nite poieer, wiidom, and yonrfneo; tkt 
MaJctr and Praenrr of all thingt both viiiite 
and invitiilt. And in Unity ofthit Godhead 
there be ITirte Permu, of One Sabttann, 
Power, and Elrmilg ; the Father, the Son, 
aiid the llalg Ghori. 

Pint A Hide af the Charch of Englnnd, 
TRIHIT7— nia Holy : Doctrine ot, ai held 
_ by the PilmltlVB Clinreh. 

B of the CatbtJic doc- 



tors of the Church for the first three sget nl I 

Christianity concerning the article of tii< ' 

Tkinitt is, in short, this :— 1 

I. That there are in the Godhead Three 

(not mere names or modes, but) really dia- ! 

tinct Hypostases or Persons, the FiTHIB. I 
the Son or Wobd of Gon, and the Hon 

IT. That these Thrae FerBoni are One 
Gdu ; which they thus eiptain : 

I. There is but one Foirotajn or Prin- 
ciple of Divinity, Goo the FATHER, Wl^' I 
only is AirrMcM, GoD of and from Himself : ' 
the So\ and Holt Gkoht deriving tluv I 
Divinity from Him ; the Son immediitelj 
from the FatiiEee, tha Holt Ghost from tiu I 
Fatheb and the SOK, or from the FjTHBB bj i 
the Son, I 

3. The Son and Holt Ghost an n> 
derived from the Fountain of the Divinhy 
as that Tliey are not separata or separable 
from It, but do still exist in It, and are ntost ' 
intimately united to It- 
All the Fathers insist upon this, that if 
there were mere than imc Fountain of ttn 
IKvinity, or if the Three PerHoas were Each 
«F Them a ^elf -dependent Principle of Divi- 
nity, or if the Three Persons were ■epanlr 
from Each Other, then there would be thi« 
GoDa. But seeing there is but Ox* Foun- 
tain ot the Divinity^the Patreb— the Sos r 
and Holy Guoei deriving tjieir Divioitf 
from that Fouutain, and Uiat so as atill to 
(list in It, and be inseparably united to It. , 
there is but Okk Gon. This is the irnsai- 
nious consent and constant doctrine ot tie | 
primitive Fathers. 

BUkop GeoF'jK BiiU i The CtOalk JJednn 
af the Birued Trimlfj. 

TRINITY— The Holy : Doctdse ot a HyBtaj 
above, but not contrat; to, SaaiOD. 

It may be Buggedted tliat the doctrint "f 
the Houv Thinitv is not clear with regwil 
t<i the matter of it ; It is mysterious dic- 
trine. Be it so. The tremendous Dnrrit | 
all over Tnysterioua in His Nature and is 
His AttributeB, in His Works and Wsp 
It is the property of the Divine Being te n 
I'nscarchablD ; and if He were not s(\ H^ 
would not be Divinf, Must we therciw* j 
reject the roost certain Truths cotwemiBJ | 
the DsrrT, only because they are incompn- ' 
hensible, when everything almost belong; 
to Him must be so of course ! If »a, tlien 
in an end, not only of all Rei-ea)ed ReligiA ' 
but of Natural Rcli^on too ; and we nnxt 
take our last refuge in downright Athaan. I 
There are mysteries in the works of lutDTc 
, as well as in the Word ol Goo, and it >• 
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am ewBj to believe both as one. We do 
not mean by myBteries, positions altogether 
unintelligible, or that cany no idea at all 
with them : we do not mean unsensed char- 
acters or empty sounds ; but we mean pro- 
positions contained in general terms which 
convey as general ideas, not descending to 
particulars. The ideas are clear so far as 
*^«y fSO ; o^y they do not reach far enough 
to satisfy curiosity. They are ideas of in- 
tellect, for the most part, like the ideas 
iHiich we form of oiur own souls ; for spiri- 
tual substance at least (if any substance) 
falls not under imagination, but must be 
imderstood rather than imagined. The same 
k the case with many ab^ract verities, in 
numbers especially, which are not the less 
verities for being purely intellectual and be- 
yond all imagery. Reason contemplates them, 
and clearly too^ though fancy can lay no hold 
of them to draw their picture in the mind. 

Such, I say, are our ideas of the Divine 
Being and of a Trinity in Unitt ; ideas of 
intellect and general ; intelligible as far as 
the thing is revealed, and assented to, so far 
as intel%ib]e. We understand the general 
truths concerning a Fathbb, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; we imderstand the general nature 
of a union and a distinction ; and what we 
understand we believe. As to the minute 
particulars relating to the manner or modus 
of the thing, we understand them not : our 
ideaa reach not to them, but stop short in 
the generals, as our faith also does. For 
our faith and our ideas keep pace with each 
other; and we believe nothing about par- 
ticulars whereof nothing is revealed, neither 
expressly nor consequentially. 

Such a general assent as I have mentioned 
IB what we give to the truth of the Divine 
Perfections — Neoessaiy Existence, Eternity, 
Ubiquity, Prescience, and the like. What- 
ever obscurity or defect there is in our ideas 
of the Divine Attributes, we think it no 
good reason for denying either the general 
truths or the importance of them. So, then, 
no just objection can be made against the 
importance of any doctrine from its mys- 
terious nature. The most mysterious of all 
are in reality the most important ; not be- 
cause they are mysterious, but because they 
relate to things Divine, which must of course 
be mysterious to weak mortals, and perhaps 
to all creatures whatever. But even mys- 
terioDS doctrines have a bright side as well 
as a dark one ; and they are clear to look 
upon, though too deep to be seen through. 
Danid Waterland, D.D. 
[Importance of the Doctrine of the Holy 
TrinUy), 
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TEINITy— Mystery of the Holy. 

It is impossible to sound the bottomless 
depth of such Divine mysteries with the 
plummet of our short-lived and short-lined 
reason, or think to pierce the marble hard- 
ness of God's secrets with the leaden point 
of our dull apprehension. 

Rev. John Spencer, 

TRIKIT7— The Holy : Doctrine of, Funda- 
mental—Its Belief Necessary to BalTS- 
tlon. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is a funda- 
mental doctrine, the belief of which is neces- 
sary to salvation, for those who are without 
the Father (Eph. ii. 12) cannot be saved. 
It b also said (i John ii. 23), "Whosoever 
denieth the Son hath not the Father ; " and 
(Rom. viii. 9) it is likewise said, " He that 
hath not the Spirit is none of His." This 
important sentiment is interwoven with the 
whole of real religion, and there can neither 
be any true faith, worship, or obedience with- 
out it. Where is faith if this be taken away ? 
for it is declared in John xvii. 3, *' This is 
life eternal, to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent ;" and it is further declared in I John v. 
7 : " There are Three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these Three are One ; *' 
and as we are baptized in the Name of the 
Sacred Three, therefore we must believe 
equally in Them. So as to worship, it is said 
(Eph. ii. 18), "Through Him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father;" 
also as to obedience, in John xv. 10 we read 
of " the Father's commandments." In 2 
Cor. V. 14 it is said, "The love of Christ 
constraineth us ; " and in Eph. v. 9 it in 
declared that ** the fruit of the Spirit is in 
all goodness." Thus without the assistance 
of e»ch Person of the Sacred Three we cannot 
believe, worship, or serve GrOD. The mystery 
of the Trinity is above reason, but not con- 
trary to it ; for reason, though it could not 
have brought it to light, yet when it is dis- 
covered it must needs yield to it, for as the 
judgment of sense must be corrected by 
reason, so the judgment of reason must be 
corrected by faith. Bev, Thomas JBotton. 

TRIM IT Y— The Holy : Doctrine of, Its Prac- 
tical Importance : ( A ) As Containing a 
Bight Knowledge of GOD and Ri^gulat- 
Ing our Worship. 

A right knowledge of God and a practice 
conformable to it, and both in order to a 
more complete and blissful enjoyment, are 
not speculative or indifferent matters, but 
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matters properly practical and of infinite 
concernment. If religious practice in any 
measure depends upon a previous knowledge 
of God (as undoubtedly it does), then cer- 
tainly, for the like reason, the perfection of 
that practice depends upon the perfection of 
such knowledge. A general and confused 
notion of Goi) may produce as general and 
confused rules of demeanour towards him ; 
while a more particular and explicit appre- 
hension of the Deity will of course produce 
a more particular and explicit service. It is 
true, where God has not afforded such dis- 
tinct knowledge, a less perfect service may 
and must suffice; but wherever much is 
given much will be required, and from pecu- 
liar circumstances will arise peculiar obli- 
gations. If God be Father, Son, and Holt 
Ghost, the duties owing to God will be 
duties under that trine distinction, which 
must be paid accordingly ; and whoever 
leaves out any of the Three out of His idea 
of God, comes so far short of knowing God 
I)erfectly, and of serving Him in proportion 
to the manifestation made of Him. . . . 
There will be duties proper to be paid to 
the Father as Father, and to the Son as 
Son, and to the Holt Ghost as the Eternal 
Spirit of both ; duties corresponding to their 
distinct offices and personalities, beside the 
duties common to idl Three considered as 
One God. In short, the specification of our 
worship and the right direction of it are 
nearly concerned in this doctrine. 

WaUrland {On the Importance of the Doc- 
trine of the lIoLy Trinity), 

TRINIT7— The Holy : Doctrine of; Its Prac- 
tical Importance : (B.) As Entering Into 
every Part of our SalYation. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is often re- 
presented as a mere speculative point, of 
no great importance whether it be believed 
or not, too mysterious and curious to be 
pryed into, and that it had better be left 
alone than meddled with ; but alas ! it enters 
into the whole of our salvation and all the 
parts of it, into all the doctrines of the 
Gospel and the experience of the saints, so 
that there is no doing without it. As soon as 
ever a man is convinced of his sinful and mis- 
erable estate by nature, he perceives there is 
a Divine Person he has offended, and that 
there is need of another Divine Person to 
make satisfaction for his offence, and a Third 
to sanctify him, to begin and carr}' on a work 
of grace in him, and to make him meet for 
eternal glory and happiness. 

Dr. John GiO, D,D. 
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TanriTT— The HOly : Dootrtne of; Its Prac- 
tical Importance: (C.) As Shovn In the 
Work of Kan's Redemption. 

If we attentively examine the BiUe, we 
shall find therein that, aooording to the 
covenant of grace, distinct parts in all mat- 
ters of salvation are assigned to Each Fertan 
of the Sacred Three. 'nius,<for instance, the 
Father chose and set up Ghust as Mediator, 
and entered into a covenant with EUm ; He 
promised and sent Him into the worid, He 
qualified and commissioned him for Hn 
work, and upheld Him during the wh<^ 
course of His humiliation, as well se bore 
witness to Him ; after this He raised Him 
from the dead, and rewarded Him with 
glory and honour at His right hand, and has 
appointed Him to judge the. world. 

As to the Son considered as Mediator, He 
voluntarily offered Himself as a surety, He 
submitted to become Man, to be poor sod 
despised, and at last to die to save His 
people. By fulfilling the moral law. He 
merited salvation for them. He is the Head 
of His Church, and the Prophet, Priest, and 
King of His people, and sustains the charac- 
ters of Husband, Friend, Shepherd, Phy- 
sician, and other offices on their behaif, and 
He ever lives to intercede for them. 

Respecting the Holt Spirit in the work 
of Redemption, He regenerates, sanctifies, 
comforts and seals all those whom the Fathu 
has chosen and the Son redeemed. It is 
also the office and work of the Spirit to 
teach and help believers how to pray to God 
and to praise Him in a becoming manner; 
and finally, it is the work of the good Spdut 
to qualify for heaven and to bring them 
to it 

From these views of the offices of the 
Sacred Three, we may not only see what a 
great and glorious work salvation is, about 
which each Person of the Holy Trinitt ii 
so much concerned, but we should adore 
and praise each of Them for it, depend apon 
each for the blessings that belong to it, and 
be continually devoted and dedicated to 
each in this life and through eternity. 

Bithop Bro€^ 

T&INITT— The Holy : Doctrine of, Afliords to 
us Distinct Ideas of the DlTlne Bleued- 
ness. 

There is another notion which frequently 
occurs in the writings of the primitive 
Fathers, tending to show the incongruity of 
asserting the Godhead to be so simple a 
Being as to be fixnwrpdcunrotf a aoUiary, nn^^ 
HypotfasiSy which hath also a foundation in 
the Holy Scriptures, and it is this, '*With- 
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out acknowledging a distinction of Hypos- 
taaes (or Persons) in the Godhead, we 
cannot well conceive that airrdpKeta which 
we attribute to €rOD, i,e,, His Self-Suffi- 
dencv and most perfect bliss and happiness 
in Himself Alone, before and without all 
created beings." But by admitting this it 
plainly appears that Himself Alone is a most 
perfect and blessed society, the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, eternally conversing 
with and enjoying Each Other. See Prov. 
viii. 22-31 inclusive, where the Wisdom of 
God, Which is said to be with God from 
everituting^from the beginning , hefwt the earth 
was, and to be Hit continual ddight, all the 
Fathers unanimously understood to be (as, 
indeed, the words themselves literally and 
plainly import) 2k)^^ lE^crruMra, a Subtifting 
Perwcmal Witdomf t.«., the Son of GoD, Who 
is accordingly by St. Paul expressly styled 
the Witdom of God (i Cor. i. 24). 

Bithop BuU {CathoUe Doctrine of the 
Bletted TrinUy), 



The Scriptural doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
NTXT is the only one which places an eternal 
C^D in a rational or natural point of view, 
In that everlasting solitude. 

I tread this holy ground with trembling 
fdeps ! I would rather think than speak ; 
but I must not be silent where truth is con- 
cerned. Now I appeal to your understand- 
ing — which is the more natural idea: One 
Person in the Godhead in eternal solitude, 
or Three Persons in the Godhead in eternal 
society ? In the former case you have before 
your minds a God inactive and alone, " from 
everlasting," with nothing animate or inani- 
mate to communicate with — with nothing to 
engage Hb attention but Himself. Is an 
eternity of this vacancy a natural idea ? On 
the other hand, you have before your minds 
a Godhead, One in Essence but Three in 
Subsistence, " the same in substance, power, 
and glory." There is no solitude, no sUence ; 
no vacancy clouds or clogs this view. Such 
a Godhead, in union and communion even 
from everlasting, has about it all the ele- 
ments of infinite enjoyment and all the as- 
pects of truth. Of course I do not advance 
this view of the matter as proof of a Trinity 
in the Divine Nature, but to show you how 
well that Scriptural fact agrees with the 
rational fact of God's eternity. It fills up 
the blank before creation vrith distinct ideas 
of the Divine blessedness. It relieves the 
mind to behold the Son of GrOD coming for- 
ward from the depths of infinity and the 
distanoes of eternity, saying, " The Lord pot- 
tetted Me in the beginning of Hit icayt, be- 
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fore Hit worlt of old, I toot tet up from 
ererlatting. Then I toot by Him, and I vxu 
daily Hit delight, rejoicing alwayt before 
Him " (Prov. viii. 22). 

Robert PhilUp, D.D. {The Eternal, or 
the God of our Fathert), 

TROUBLE— Doing Good a Ttne Relief In. 

To shake off trouble we must set about 
doing good to somebody. Put on your hat, 
and go and visit the poor. ; inquire into their 
wants and administer unto them ; seek out 
the desolate and oppressed, and tell them of 
the consolation of religion. I have often 
tried this, and found it the best medicine 
for a heavy heart. Ji^n Howard, 

TROUBLES— Cast them where yon have 
Cast your Bins. 

Cast your troubles where you have cast 
your sins ; you have cast your sins into the 
depth of the sea, there cast your troubles 
also. Never keep a trouble half an hour on 
yoxir own mind before you tell it to your 
Heavenly Father. As soon as the trouble 
comes, quick, the first thing, tell it to Him. 
Remember that the longer you delay telling 
your trouble to God, the more your peace 
will be impaired. The longer the frost lasts, 
the more likely that the ponds will be frozen. 

Kev. C, H, Spurgeon, 

TROUBLES— GOD'S Tods. 

Troubles are often the tools by which God 
fashions us for better things. Far up the 
mountain side lies a block of granite, and 
says to itself, "How happy am I in my 
serenity — above the winds, above the trees, 
almost above the flight of the birds : here 
I rest, age after age, and nothing disturbs 
me. 

Yet what is it ? It is only a bare block 
of granite jutting out of the cliff, and its 
happiness is the happiness of death. 

By and by comes the miner, and with 
strong and repeated strokes he drills a hole 
in its top, and the rock says, "What does 
this mean?" Then the black powder is 
poiured in, and with a blast that makes the 
mountain echo, the block is blown asunder, 
and goes crashing down into the valley. 
"Ah!" it exclaims as it falls, "why this 
rending?" Then come saws to cut and 
fashion it ; and humbled now, and willing 
to be nothing, it is borne away from the 
mountain and conveyed to the city. Now 
it is chiselled and polished, till at length, 
finished in beauty, by block and tackle it is 
raised, with migh^ hoistings, high in air, to 
be the top-stone on some monument of the 
country^s glory. 
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So God Almighty casta a man down when 
He wants to chisel him, and the chiselling is 
always to make him something finer and 
better than he was before. 

Rev. U. W. Beecher {Life Thtrnghts). 

TRT7ST In GOD. 

I lay my head upon Thy infinite Heart, 
I hide beneath the shelter of Thy wing ;" 
Pursued and templjed, helpless, I must cling 
To Thee, my Saviour : bid me not depart, 
For sin and death pursue, and life is where 
Thou art " Pede CrucU." 

TRUST in OOD— He knoweth the End. 

Henceforth my one desire shall be 
That He who knows me best should choose 

for me. 
And BO, whatever His love sees good to send, 
I'll trust it's best — because He knows the 
end. Hon. Mrs. Charles Hobart 

{The Changed Cross). 

TRUST In OOD— Hold thee Fast ! 

Sen throw vertew incressis dignitie, 

And vertew is flour and rute of nobles 

ay. 

Of ony wit, or quhat estait thou be 

His steppis follow, and dreid for none 

effray ; 
Eject vice, and follow treuth alway ; 
Lufe maist thy God, that first thy lufe 

began. 
And for ilk inche He will the quyte ane 
span. 

Be not ouir proude in thy proeperitie. 

For as it cummis, sa will it pass away ; 
The tyme to compt is schort, thou may weiU 
se, 
For of grene gress sone cummis wallowit 

hay. 
Labour in treuth, quhilk suith is of thy 
fay; 
Traist maist in God, for He best gyde the 

can. 
And for ilk inche He will the quyte ane 
span. 

Sen word is thrall, and thocht is only fre, 
Thou dant thy toung, that power hes and 
may. 
Thou steik thy ene fra warldis vanitie, 
Refraine thy lust, and harkin quhat I say: 
Grain or thou slyde, and keip furth the 
hie way. 
Thou hald the fast upon thy God and man. 
And for ilk inche He will the quyte ane 
span. James /. 
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TRUST in GOD— the only Support in the 
Honr of Death. 

Trust in the assistance of an Almighty 
Being naturally produces patience, hope, 
cheerfulness, and all other dispositions of 
mind that alleviate those calamities which 
we are not able to remove. The practice of 
this virtue administers great comfort to the 
mind of man in times of poverty and afflic- 
tion, but most of all in the hour of dea& 
When the soul is hovering in the last mo- 
ments of its separation, when it is just 
entering on another state of existence, to 
converse vrith scenes and objects and com- 
panions that are altogether new, what cso 
support her under such tremblings of thought, 
such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, 
but the casting of all her cares upon Him 
who first gave her being, who has conducted 
her through one stage of it, and will be 
always with her, to guide and comfort her in 
her progress through eternity ? 

Joseph Addison. 

TRUST in GOD— is to Live in His Presenoe. 

God is Himself the highest object to 
which the soul in all its powers can be 
directed. None ever trusted in Him with- 
out increasing in spiritual strength ; none 
ever trusted in Him without discovering 
more and more of the plans of His provi- 
dence, and of the depth of His unsearchable 
wisdom ; none ever trusted in Him without 
tasting largely of His bounty. To trust in 
God, in its more advanced state, is to have 
the image of His perfection ever before ns, | 
to live in His continual presence, encircled, ^ 
as it were, by the visible forms of His ms- | 
jesty and goodness. Rev. Thomas Bawdier. 

TRUST— The, that Orercometh tlie Wozld. 

Look at Luther breaking away from the 
prejudices of his early youth — Luther, who 
might have been an illustrious Roman doctor, 
a wealthy and popular ecclesiastic, perhap 
the most admired, the most popular man io 
Europe. Behold him breaking away for 
truth and conscience* sake, because he had 
the pure conviction that he was supported io I 
the path of duty by a communion with his 
God. See him as he stands before the 

{)owerfui ones of earth, defying them and 
iving a life of martjrrdom in tMs world, be- 
cause he was supported by this same feeling 
of oonmiunion, thb justification which be 
had by faith, this strong and righteous sense 
of soul -allegiance to the Most High. DoTW 
think it was a fancy which induced Psm to 
relinquish the brilliant career before him 
for one of constant trial and peraecatioo'- 
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PftuI, wbo might have been a brilliant oma> 
ment to the society in which he had been 
brought op, throwing over all his early asso- 
ciations, lifted up by the Divine sense of 
communion with God? What enthusiasm 
has cheered on those solitary wanderers who 
hath borne the seeds of truth across tempes- 
tuous oceans and imtravelled continents? 
Who was with them in the darkness ? Who 
was by their side in the lonely forest ? Who 
supported them when they were led to the 
stake for conscience' sake? Whose arms 
were about them when the savage hatchet 
clave their temples, and their blood was 
poured out on the lone seashore? All, all 
were the victims of their own delusion. 
Though calm their lives, though wise their 
counsels, though pure their deeds, all, all 
were deceived. They had no Father in 
heaven, there was no God, no Comforter. 
And Jebus Christ, too, brethren. Say you He 
was a mere dreamer ? No Son of God at all ? 
None heard Him when He prayed, " Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit" ? No 
Angel from heaven comforted Him ? Was 
He a forsaken man, speaking wild wordH 
into the midnight air? was His whole life 
notiiing but that of a deluded enthusiast? 
or was He indeed thrilled through and 
through with the Divine life, to be what He 
came forth from God to be, to accomplish 
what He did, and to drink to the dregs the 
cop which the Father had given Him? 
The mofit transcendent facts of history, the 
lives of all prophets, of all reformers, of all 
devout worshippers, the mission work of the 
Jewish nation, the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and all the religions of the east and 
the west, and the north and the south, are 
without explanation if you deny the GoD- 
oonsciousness in humanity, and the GoD- 
oommunion with man. 

Rev. H. R. ITatpciSf M.A. 

TRUttTFU LNES8 —the Source of Happiness. 

Religion produces trustfulness, and so 
Inrings contentment. After all, the great 
secret of discontent is bom of anticipation. 
Theie reveries and daydreams are full of 
tormenting phantoms. Even if we are hop- 
ing for better things in the future, this very 
expectation begets dissatisfaction with the 
present. It places the heart in attitudes as 
unfavourable to present enjoyment as that 
of a racer for observing the beautiful land- 
sci^pes he is crossing. The butterfly we 
pursue is grasped at last, all bruised and 
shattered, just because we pursued it, where- 
as to him that sits contentedly down, there 
comes one flitting to his very hand in all its 
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wonderful and unmarred beauty. But then 
the staple of our anticipations is fear and 
foreboding ; we are always conjuring evil for 
the morrow. In the present, things may be 
well enough. But, not 8ati86ed to enjoy the 
present, we are always, and at awful rates of 
interest, borrowing trouble from the future. 
Climbing mountains that are yet in the dis- 
tance ! Crossing bridges before we come to 
them ! And so this whole habit of living in 
the future is fatal to all thankfulness, both 
for the past and the present ; and this, re- 
ligion overcomes by making the man trust- 
ful. It makes him trustful for the present. 
With his sins forgiven and his conscience at 
peace, he carries the celestial elements with- 
in his own bosom, and with wings of love 
and faith is ever soi«ring eagle -like in the 
sunshine of GoD^s smile, abiding far above 
the serpents of discontent, that sting the 
dwellers in the dust, and the clouds of de- 
spair that fling shadows on the tents of the 
ungodly. But, more than all, religion makes 
the man trvstfvl of the future. Even the 
earthly and mortal future he trusts gladly 
in God's hands. There may come to him 
trials, but he is sure of heavenly strength 
and consolation ; with every cloud in the 
sky, God's rainbow to span it ; with every 
storm on the sea, the Divine Redeemer to 
still it ! And the more steep and rugged 
the pathway, only the straighter and nearer 
it lies toward his home ! Meanwhile, in 
regard to the immortal and heavenly future, 
does religion make the man trustful and 
thankful. His faith is the veritable sub- 
stance of things unseen and hoped for, and 
he is mounting ever on its strong wings 
above all these poor clouds of the mortal, 
imtil he can catch through the illustrious 
gates of the eternal city its songs of glad- 
ness, its shapes of glory. . . . Ajad so, con- 
tented with the present and trustful for the 
future, he becomes, as he ought, a happy 
man and a thankful. 

Rev. Charles Wadsworth, Minister of Cadvary 
Church, San Francisco {Sermons), 

TRUTH— the True Aliment of the SonL 

If it be our happiness to know what to 
select as proper food for the health and 
growth of the body, no less is it our un- 
speakable advantage to know what aliment 
is needed for the welfare of the soul. This 
is "Truth." Truth suited to the spiritual 
appetite of the soul is the only thing adapted 
to its nature — the only thing that will secure 
its health and promote its growth in what- 
ever constitutes its happiness. As the body 
of a man thrives by what it feeds upon, or 
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Hickens and dies by poisoned food, so tbe 
soul grows and thrives by the life-keeping 
power of truth, or pines and perishes by the 
poison of error. What the act of eating is 
to the body, the act of believing is to the 
soul ; as the thing eaten, and not the act of 
eating, is that which suppoi'ts the life of the 
body or kills it, so the thing believed, and 
not the act of believing, is the procuring 
cause of health or disease to the soul ; and 
as the nutriment of the one is taken up by 
its ten thousand absorbents and carried to 
all parts for strength and repair, so the food 
of the other, taken up by the powers of 
thought, reason, and judgment, is worked 
over and over, and made one vrith itself by 
digestion and transfusion throughout its 
whole spiritual being. 

William R. Gorcbn, S.T.D. {The Vedder 

Lecturei : The Science of Revealed TnUh 

Impregnable). 

TRUTH— of JESUS CHRIST. 

Christ is perfect truth, and the fountain 
of it. His truth and faithfulness consist in 
the exact agreement of His revealed will to 
His intentions. He never can say or do 
anything but what is strictly agreeable to 
truth. His faithfulness consists not only in 
being unchangeably good to His people, but 
in completely fulfilling everything contained 
in His promises. Rev, Stephen Charnock. 

TRUTH— Loyalty ^.^o, by OHRIST Esteemed 
the Cardinal Vlrtne. 

Truth is the soul of form. It is the spirit 
which lurks in all substance. It is the genius 
which lives in law ; it is the inspiration of 
love ; it is the crown and gloir of man's 
noblest effort. In seeking it men nave passed 
their lives. To behold the brightness of its 
face men have walked bravely into the dark- 
ness of death. In order to know truth you 
must first desire it— desire it with your whole 
heart, desire it for its own sweet sake. In 
order to find it you must free your mind 
from all prejudice, from all vanity, from all 
pride. You will look for it on a throne, and 
you will find it in a manger. You will look 
for it in honour, and you will find it in shame. 
You will look for it among the wise, and 
you will find it among the igndrant. You 
will look for it under the roysJty of a crown, 
and vou will find it on a cross. You will 
search the letter, and you will find that the 
letter does not include it. You will search 
for it in creeds, and after forty years of belief 
you will discover that your creed does not 
contain it You cannot stamp it on the 
pages of a pamphlet any more than you can 
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tie the wind to the tree-tops. But he who 
searches for it actively, reverently, humbly, 
and because his soul loveth it, will some- 
where, sometime, find it ; not all at once, nor 
in the way he expected, but little by litUe 
and in the way of surprise. As he finds it, 
BO shall he find delight. It will be sweet to 
his souL Peace, too, shall come with it— 
the peace which passeth understanding — tbe 
peace that makes man a marvel unto him- 
self. This studentship of the truth is an 
everlasting studentship. Time gives us the 
opportunity to begin, eternity will give 
us an opportunity to continue our studiei. 
Christ seemed to have had but one ambi- 
tion — it was to live the truth. As a teadier 
His object was to inspire His disciples with 
a love for it. In every way that ingenuity 
could suggest he studied to throw them back 
upon that as their only resource. Forms 
were nothing, customs were nothing, tradi- 
tions were nothing. Truth was everything 
Loyalty to it was by Him esteemed tbe 
cardinal virtue of an immortal mind. 
Rev. W. Ji, H. Mwmy 
{The American Pulpit of the Dm/). 

TRUTH— a Commonplace, made Lvftrooi 

by Action. 

To restore a commonplace truth to its first 
uncommon lustre, you need only translate it 
into action. But to do this, you must bsve 
reflected on its truth. k T. Coleridge. 

TRUTH— the CouYeytDg of a Right Im- 
pression. 

Truth does not consist in minute aoenney 
of detail, but in conveying a right impressioo ; 
and there are vague ways of speakingthst 
are truer than strict facts would be. nhen 
the Psalmist said, ** Rivers of waters nm 
down mine eyes, because men keep not Tbj 
law," he did not state the fact, bat he stated 
a fact deeper than fact and truer. 

Dean Henry Alfcf^ 

TRUTH— and Error. 

It is a favourite maxim of not a few li^ini 
philosophers that error is always partial trntb. 
That it frequently is so caimot be doubted. 
But this drcumstanoe should not be urged, 
as these parties sometimes employ it to ex- 
cuse error. It ought at least to have been 
remarked that partial truth is often the woA 
dangerous of iJl errors. Every one kno«* 
how a garbled quotation may be the mott 
effectual perversion of an author's metnii^ 
and how a partial representation of as ina* 
dent in a man's life may be the most malig- 
nant of all calumnies. It is in taldsg * 
partial view of truth that human prejudice 
finds the easiest and most effectual metbod 
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of gaining its end. If persons do not wish 
to retain GrOD in their knowledge, they can 
easily contrive to form a god to their own 
taste by directing their eyes to certain ob- 
jects and shutting them to all others. 

Rev, Jama M'Cotk, D,D., LL,D, 
{Method of the Divine Government). 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of GrOD are hers : 
But £rror, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among her worshippers. 

WiUiam CuUen Bryant {The BattUfieid). 

TRUTH— liatli Eternity in Henell 

The want of practice, which repeals the 
other laws, has no influence upon the law of 
truth, because it has root in heaven and an 
intrinsic value in itself that can never be 
impaired. She shows her greatness in this, 
that her enemies, even when they are suc- 
cessful, are ashamed to own it. Nothing 
but power full of truth has the prerogative of 
triumphing, not only after victories, but in 
spite of them, and to put conquest herself 
out of countenance. She may be kept imder 
and suppressed, but her dignity still remains 
with her even when she is in chains. False- 
hood, with all her impudence, has not enough 
to speak ill of her before her face. Such 
majesty she carries about her, that her most 
prosperous enemies are fain to whisper their 
treason. All the power upon the earth can 
never extinguish her. She has lived in all 
ages ; and let the mistaken zeal of prevailing 
authority christen an opposition to it with 
what name they please, she makes it not an 
Qgly and unmannerly, but a dangerous thing 
to persist. She has lived very retired indeed 
— nay, sometimes so buried, that only some 
few of tile discerning part of mankind could 
have a glimpse of her. With all that, she 
has eternity in her ; she knows not how to 
die ; and from the darkest clouds that shade 
Mid cover her, she breaks from time to time 
^vith triumph for her friends, and terror to her 
titiemies. George SavUle, Marquis of Halifax 

(1630-95). 

tBUTH— a CQorionB Thing. 

Truth is the most glorious thing ; the \ecMt 
filing of this gold is precious. ISuth is an- 
cient ; its grey hairs may make it venerable ; 
h comes from Him who is the Ancient of 
Bmjs. Truth is unerring ; it is the star 
which leads to Christ. Truth is pure (Ps. 
cxix. 140) ; it is compared to silver refined 
■even times (Ps. xiL 6). There is not the 
least spot on truth's face ; it breathes 
nothing but sanctity. Truth is triumphant ; 
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it is like a great conqueror ; when all its ene- 
mies lie dead, it keeps the field, and sets up its 
trophies of victory. Truth may be opposed, 
but never quite deposed. In the time of 
Diocletian, things seemed desperate, truth 
ran low ; soon aiter was the golden time of 
Constantius, and then truth did again lift 
up its head. When the water in the Thames 
is lowest, a high tide is ready to come in. 
GrOD is on truth's side, and so long there is 
no fear but it will prevail '^The heavens 
being on fire shall be dissolved" (2 Peter 
liL 12), but not that truth which came from 
heaven (i Peter i 25). 

Rev, Thonuu Watton. 

TRUTH— an Inmost Centre In ns alL 
Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate'er you may 

believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all. 
Where truth abides in fulness, and around, 
WaA upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in. 
This perfect, clear perception, which is truth. 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blinds it, and makes all error; and to 

KNOW 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may 

escape. 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to\>e without 

Robert Browning {Paracdtus). 

TRUTH— the Body of GOD. 

Dark, dark, yea, irrecoverably dark, 

Is the soul's eye ; yet how it strives and 

battles 
Through the impenetrable gloom to fix 
That master light, the secret truth of things, 
Which is the body of the infinite God. 

Arthur H, HaUam. 

TRUTH— Hunan Progrees the Bearoh after. 

He who thinks we are to pitch our tent 
here, and have attained the utmost prospect 
of reformation that the mortal glass wherein 
we contemplate can show us, till we come to 
beatific vision, that man, by this very opinion, 
declares that he is yet far short of the truth. 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world 
with her Divine Master, and was a perfect 
shape most glorious to look on ; but when 
He ascended and His Aposties after Him 
were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked 
race of deceivers, who, as that story goes of 
the Egyptian Typhon with his conspiratons 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took 
the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered them 
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to the four winds. From that time ever 
since the sad friends of truth, such as durst 
appear, imitating the careful search that Isis 
made for the mangled body of Osiris, went 
up and down gathering up limb by limb still 
as they could find them. We have not vet 
found them all, nor ever shall do till her 
Master's second coming. He shall bring to- 
gether every joint and member, and shall 
mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these 
licensing prohibitions to stand at every place 
of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing 
them that continue seeking, that continue to 
do our obsequies to the torn body of our 
martyred saint. We boast our light, but if 
we look not wisely on the sun itself, it smites 
us into darkness. Who can discern those 
planets that are oft Combust, and those stars 
of brightest magnitude that rise and set with 
the sun, imtil the opposite motion of their 
orbs bring them to such a place in the firma- 
ment where they may be seen evening or 
morning ? The light which we have gained 
was given us, not to be ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. It is not the unfrock- 
ing of a priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and 
the removing him from off the Presbyterian 
shoulders that will make us a happy nation ; 
no, if other things as great in^ the Church 
and in the rule of life, both economical and 
political, be not looked into and reformed, 
we have looked so long upon the blaze that 
Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up to 
us that we are stark blind. There be who 
perpetually complain of schisms and sects, 
and make it such a calamity that any man 
dissents from their maxims. It is their own 
pride and ignorance which causes the dis> 
turbing, who neither will hear with meekness 
nor can convince, yet all must be Suppressed 
which is not found in their syntagma. They 
are the troublers, they are the dividers of 
unity, who neglect and permit not others to 
unite those dissevered pieces which are yet 
wanting to the body of truth. To be still 
searching what we know not by what we 
know, still closing up truth to truth as we 
find it, for all her body is homogeneal and 
proportional, this is the golden rule in theo- 
logy as well as in arithmetic, and makes up 
the best harmony in a Church, not the forced 
and outward union of cold and neutral and 
inwardly divided minds. MUton, 

TRUTH— and Purity.' 

Truth is like the dew from heaven ; to 
keep it pure, it must be received in a pure 
vessel St. Pierre. 



TRUTH— the Reality of Belnir. 

Whatistruth? Truth is related to thought 
— its source and its expression. It is the har- 
mony of thought wiUi its object, and the 
agreement of thought with its expressioD— 
the agreimient of the objective and sub- 
jective. When a witness is called to give 
his evidence on a matter in dispute, be ii 
required solemnly to bind himself " to ipnk 
the truth, the wnole truth, and nothing hot 
the truth " — i.e., to tell all that he knows of 
the case in hand, and to tell it exactly as be 
knows it. He is not to withhold anything 
or to coloiur any of his statements. He is to 
embody his knowledge of the matter in sudi 
language as will convey to the mind of the 
judge and jury an impression of the case the 
exact reflex of his own ; and if in making 
his statement he is known intentionally to 
employ terms which cannot but midiead, 
or which in their nature are fitted to do m^ 
he is held to be a false witness, or one who 
has not spoken the truth. 

Moreover, the testimony of a witness, while 
faithful, may be inadequate to convey a cor- 
rect conception of the matter nnd^ inveiti- 
gation. His observation may have been hur- 
ried, partial, or incomplete ; and while be 
candidly declares all that he knows, his de- 
claration may be found insufficient to repre- 
sent the matter in all its exactitude and fol- 
ness. Such a witness has indeed spoken the 
truth ; but truth in its widest sense implies 
not merely a faithful utterance, but likewise 
a correct and complete expression o' the foil 
acquaintance with the object or suDJoct-mit' 
ter of knowledge. Man seeks in his ksov- 
ledge to embrace all being in all its relatioai 
and conditions. Man has thoughts of bio* 
self and of other beings, and his knowledge 
of external existence is not merely historie, 
but scientific and vital — not simply an a^ 
quaintance with the facts, but a disoenuDent 
of the laws and operations of being; tad 
this knowledge is gained not merely by the 
perceptions of the mind, but also by the 
emotions of the heart, and the realieatioos 
of the spirit. Man has a knowledge not 
only of physical nature, but of personalHji 
of the principles and realisations of Ij^- 
Thought is related to the outer of being 
and to the inner of soul, and truth is the 
harmony or correctness of this thought I*** 
know truth in its entirety we must not odIt 
acquaint ourselves with the whole of ooter 
existence, but with the entire of inner being, 
and realise the relations of the inner to the 
outer, and of the outer to the inner of exist- 
ence. 

Truth is the medium of rational inte^ 
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course. Mmd cannot hold intercourse with 
mind but through the medium of truth. If 
one mind in converse with another does not 
employ nor receive truth, then there is no 
communication between them. To the ex- 
tent that error is involved in the converse of 
mind, to that extent the one mind is shut 
out from the other. If life does not act 
truthfully — f.e., feed on its own proper ali- 
ment, and act in harmony with its consti- 
tution — it does not realise itself as it ought 
to do, nor through the consciousness of life 
in itself know what life is in another. If 
spirit does not meet spirit in truthful em- 
brace, there can be no pure fellowship be- 
tween spirits, no realised intercourse of soul. 
The knowledge of spiritual truth, then, is 
not mere intellectual perception of facts, 
laws, &C., of being, but the spiritual reali- 
sation of existence through the love of the 
Divine — conscious life in God. Truth has 
been defined "the reality of things;" it 
would be more correct to call it the reality 
of being. A knowledge of the objective, 
however correct and complete, cannot afford 
an adequate acquaintance with truth. To 
know truth we must know the subjective as 
well as the objective, and realise life in its 
relations to being. 

Rev, John Cooper 
{The Science of Scriptural Life). 

ntUTH— and Beaaon. 

Truth and reason never cause revolutions 
on the earth ; they are the fruit of experi- 
ence, which can only be exercised when the 
passions are at rest ; they excite not in the 
heart those furious emotions which shake 
empires to their base. Truth can only be 
discovered by peaceful minds : it is only 
adopted by kindred spirits. If it change 
the opinions of men, it is only by insensible 
gradations — a gentle and easy descent con- 
ducting them to reason. Toe revolutions 
caused by the progress of truth are always 
beneficial to society, and are only burthen- 
ftome to those who deceive and oppress it. 

C^Bar Chetneau au Maraaie, 



An truth is precious, if not all Divine ; 
And what dilates the powem, must needs 
refine. Cowper, 



There is an important distinction between 
receiving a truth on the authority of testi- 
many, and arriving at the same truth by a 
process of reasoning. I may believe that a 
certain piece of mechanism had a maker 
because I am told it had ; or I may believe 
this truth from the evident marks of intelli- 
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gence and contrivance which I see in it. In 
like manner I may believe that the world 
was framed by God, simply because God 
Himself tells me so ; or I may come to this 
conclusion from the traces of beneficent de- 
sign and skill with which it everywhere 
abdunds. In the one case I ascend tnrough 
Nature up to Nature's God ; in the other, I 
descend from €rOD to Nature. In the one 
case I converse with God, and hear with all 
the docility of a child what He says about 
His own world ; in the other, I converse with 
the world, and hear what it says concerning 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of Him by 
whose fingers it was fnuned. In the one 
case, my faith rests upon the soundness of 
my own intellectual processes ; in the other, 
it rests in childlike simplicity upon a 
Fathsb^s testimony. 

Rev, Charles Morrison, D.D. 

{Natural Order of Creaium), 

TRUTH— Relatlye and Absolute. 

Were I to try to give expression to the 
sort of doubt which saps our moral strength, 
I should do it in the language of a theory 
which pervades the atmosphere of modem 
thought, and mi^ well affect us, though we 
know it not. " Keligion," we perhaps think, 
" is a beautiful creation of the human soul, 
the embodiment of her highest aspiration 
and intensest hope, her acknowledgment of 
law, her sigh of guilt, her gaze of love, her 
solace for death, her picture of eternal per- 
fectness. It is at least her sublimest effort, 
and an affecting testimony to the sweet and 
solemn depth of her nature. But whether, 
as she wanders through its scenery, she 
wakes and sees, or o^y dreams, is more 
than we can surely telL Perhaps shfe has 
made her creed by giving names to the 
shapes of thoughts vrithin her, and then 
turning them out to dwell as visions in the 
external space and light. As fear calls up 
the ghost it dreads to see, and grief projects 
upon the air an image of the dead, so per- 
haps may human faith 01^ paint its heaven 
and invent its GrOD." This is a misgiving 
which weakens the present age for great en- 
terprises, and fills it with a certain tolerant 
samiess, patient of human tnuts, but unin- 
spired by them. No man of veracious mind 
can be content until it is dissipated. He 
cannot let it remain doubtful whether his 
religion is a mere phantom work, floating 
across the wall of thought, or accept compli- 
ments upon its majesty and grace, as if it 
were a free creation of the souL Talk to 
him as if its reality was only rdaiire to him, 
and was unknown to the firm eternal uni- 
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verse, and your very gentleness insults and 
hurts him. ** I speak, he will reply, " that 
I do know and testiify, that which I have 
seen ; and if you receive not my witness as 
true, spare me your praise that it is beautifuL 
The Divine objects I announce are there, 
and the light by which I see them has no 
glory but as it flows from their reality ; 
were it self -kindled it would be but a dark- 
ness kindled into fire." If others cannot 
perceive the Holy Spirit that looks on us 
through the veil of life and nature — if in 
low moods of thought I lose the blessed 
Presence myself, and begin to ask whether 
it was a vision — why should I trust the blind 
heart instead of the seeing, and believe the 
night rather than the day ? Is it more likely 
that the pure soul, from its own sunbeams, 
should weave imaginary sanctities than that 
the impure by its turbid clouds should hide 
the real ones ? No : it is when inward con- 
fusion prevails in the conscience, when care 
consumes the temper, and duty is heavy to 
the vrill, when the blood is ho^ and the 
heart is cold, then it is that doubt becomes 
our tempter, and says daily unto us, ** Where 
is your GrOD ? " When the fogs of earth lie 
thick around us, it puts the telescope into 
our hands, and says, "Now show us your 
stars ! " We may retort the charge of bril- 
liant dreaming, and say that our miserable 
doubts are but the black shadow of our own 
spiritual disorder thrown upon the universe 
and turning it into the negative of God. 

"Hourt of Thought on Sacred Thing»:* 

TEUTH— its own Reward. 

When men have faith in Christ as GJod's 
precious gift. He giveth them the knowing 
and t^e understanding of truths needful to 
save their souls, and grace to assent in their 
hearts to those truths. He will not fail in 
anything that is needful, neither in faith nor 
understanding, to him who in all things 
seeks truly the honour of God. 

John Wydiffe. 

TRUTH— Satlsfles the Whole Kan. 

Truth informs the judgment, rectifies the 

mind, 
Pleases the understanding, makes the will 
Submit ; the memory, too, it doth fill 
With what doth our imaginations please ; 
Likewise it tends our troubles to appease. 

John Bunyan. 

TRUTH— Simplicity of. 

The greatest truths are the simplest, and 
so are the greatest men. 

Rev, Augustus Hare, 
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TRUTH— The Awtal Sin of Perrertln^. 

I know not any crime so great, that a man 
could contrive to commit, as poisoning the 
sources of eternal truth. 

Dr. Samud Joinson. 

TRUTH— The Speaker ot 

*' There is nothing," says Plato, ** so de- 
lightful as the hearing, or the speaker of 
truth." For this reason, there is no oonve^ 
sation so agreeable as that of the man of 
integrity, who hears without any intention 
to betray, and speaks without any intention 
to deceive. Joteph Addisom. 

TRUTH— The Standard ot 

As the Word of God is the light to direct 
us and to betray errors, so is it also tbe 
standard and beam to try the weights of 
truth and falsehood. Therefore our LoBD, 
knowing that there should be such confusion 
of things in the latter days, oommandeth 
that Christians should go to no other thing, 
but to the Scriptures. Here is the rule of 
our faith. Widiout this, our faith is bat s 
fantasy and no faith ; for faith is by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word of €rOD. There- 
fore Christ saith (John v. 39), " Search the 
Scriptures; they are they which testify of 
Me." Bishop John Jewd of SaliJuni. 

TRUTH— Its Strength from the ALMIGHT7. 

Who knows not that truth is strong, next 
to the Almighty? She needs no policies 
nor stratagems, nor licensings, to make ber 
victorious ; these are the shifts and the 
defences that error uses against her power ; 
give her but room, and do not bind her when 
she sleeps. Milton {Areopagitiea). 

TWOFOLD Relation of Man— The Fhyilcal 
BaslB and the Spiritual Snperstmctiize. 

Eating and drinking are a means to an 
end, and that end must of course be higher 
than the means. It is not merely for the 
purpose of keeping us in existence that these 
things are done, so that we may again and 
again and again have the pleasure of eating 
and drinking ; it is for the purpose of ea- 
abling us to fulfil all the possibilities of oar 
life. We can perceive this, because we in 
so constituted that, notwithstanding aU our 
bodily needs, which make us dependent on 
matter, we can v see GoD," we can feel oor 
responsibility to IHim, and our immutable 
obligations. And what is the consequenoe? 
Those beings which eat and drink for the 
mere sake of eating and drinking, «re brieflj 
described as the beasts that perish. Th^T 
have nothing ulterior. But thoee who otn 
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nee God in tbe gifts of His bounty, most feel 
that whatever strength comes out of these 
gifts must be used according to His will, 
and for those great purposes which accord 
with His own nature, and which, as His 
spiritual o£Fspring, He has made possible to 
us. We must take care, therefore, that we 
do not rest in the eating and drinking. We 
must look upon them as the mere physical 
basis of our life, not as our life itself. 
Strength comes out of them, and in our 
present state all energy whatever, even in- 
tellectual and spiritual, is dependent upon 
them ; for the moment the physical basis is 
destroyed, our earth-life is gone. This may 
be humiliating in a sense, but it is only 
humiliating when we rest in it as final, and 
refuse to rear anything worthy upon it. But 
when we use it, as a basis should always be 
used, for the sake of the superstructure 
which it enables us to rear — a life of benevo- 
lence to man, of devotedness to God, a life 
of good-seeking and good-doing, of working 
for Christ, of character bright with the sun- 
shine of heaven, and radiant with the beauty 



of holiness — then beautiful exceedingly will 
the structure appear when the material con- 
ditions are no longer required. " Out of the 
eater cometh forth meat, and out of the 
strong cometh forth sweetness ; " and blessed 
is he whose ordinary meals are " Holiness to 
the Lord," and whose physical strength, 
consecrated and sanctified by the Spirit of 
GrOD, passes out in the sweetness of a life 
laden with the fruits of righteousness, which 
are unto the glory of €rOD and the good of 
man : — 

** BuOd thee more stately mansions, oh ! my 

soul. 
While the swift seasons rolL 
Leave thy low- vaulted past ; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Thy thoughts encompass with a dome more 

vast. 
Till thou at length art free. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's 

unresting sea.'* 

Very Rev, R, W. Church, M,A., D.CL, 
{Human Life and its Conditunu). 



^ UHBEUEF — Tbe Duty of tlie Chrlfltlan 
Chnrdi In regard to. 

I Sad though the time is, it is only sad as 
night is in relation to day, as the ebb is 
in relation to the flow. If the Christian 
Church, as the appointed educator of the 
spiritual, be true to her vocation, a better 
time shall come ; and when it comes, men 
looking back will say this was its necessary 
precursor. The sea of faith is at the ebb 
just now, but it is not for ever. The creeks 
and bays of human life in this land shall be 
filled as before. In the swing of the great 
forces of the soul from revelation to science, 
from faith to reason, our lot has been to be 
cast in a time in which the set or drift of 
thought is towards science ; and it cannot 
but happen to an age which is caught in 
such a tide that the eyes of men shaU be 
blinded to the facts they are leaving behind, 
and open only for those they are approach- 
ing. It would be very foolish to deny that 
at this moment the eyes of some of the 
strongest minds amongst us are closed to the 
light of the Gospel, and that because they 
are following the trail of the light of the 
angel of science. What then? Shall this 
movement go on uncared for? Shall souls 
in the very highest region of thought, save 
osie, be blind, and CmusT's teachers make 
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no sign ? Is it enough to sigh over prevail- 
ing unbelief ? Or would it help the evil to 
hurl anathemas at science ? No ! The duty 
of the Christian Church is to sustain and 
extend her own testimony, and, both by the 
life of her membership and the teaching of 
her pulpits, to send forth her light and her 
truth as the very forces which are certain to 
lead to a turn of the tide. It may be that 
it shall seem a preaching of God's Word 
" out of season." But even this is included 
in our task. '* In season and out of season " 
we are to ply it ; and in the ebb and in the 
flow of faith we are to hold fast and hold 
forth the Word of Life. Those seekers oi^ 
the sea which science searches can only find 
what their predecessors found. They have 
been carriea out one reach farther, it may 
be, on the tide, but it is only to discover the 
terrible emptiness, the abysses and speech- 
less blanks which have repelled human hearts 
before. For them too comes an hour when 
the soul is weary of searching — a still hour, 
in which they will know that they have 
closed their hands upon nothingness; and 
when, far behind them on the shore they 
have left, they may hear the voices of brothers 
who are singing praises to the light. Not 
only must these men fail in any attempt to 
educate the spiritual life of the people, but 
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they themselves &» much need the Gospel aa 
the humblest peasant in the land ; and mean- 
time the people are perishing for lack of the 
knowledge which only the Gospel can im* 
part. Let us awake to our great vocation ! 
Rev. Alexander Madeod^D.D. 
{ChristuM ContoUUor). 

UNBELIEF— Modem, itself Bean Witness 
to the Indestructibility of tbe Beli- 
glous Instinct in Man. 

It is a hopeful sign, even though it bring 
with it a special penl of its own, to which I 
am not blind, that the leaders of the schools 
of thought who at the present moment reject 
historical Christianity, so far as it claims to 
have its groundwork in the Will of GrOD, 
acknowledge the existence, and therefore the 
claims, of that element in man's life which 
for want of some better word we call '* Reli- 
gion." . . . 

That this is so with most of those to whom 
I have referred, we have, I imagine, evidence 
that is not far to seek. It was so certainly 
with the thinker whom most of them ac- 
knowledge as in some sense their teacher and 
their guide. Yuu have been moved, I can- 
not doubt, almost to tears by the infinite 
sadness of the confessions of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill's "Autobiography." You re- 
member how one trained after the stnutest 
sect of the Pharisaism of Utility, making the 
greater happiness of mankind his chief object 
in life, because in so doing he would also 
attain that happiness for himself, found after 
a while that a horror of great darkness fell 
on him, — 

" A grief without a pang, dark, void, and 
drear ; " 

how he came to look " upon the hahU of end- 
lesi analj/iis as a perpetual teorm at the root 
both of the passions and the virtues " ( Autob. 
pp. 134-149), and asked, in the bitterness of 
despair, " What good shall my life do me ? " 
The fabric of his happiness was ruined, and see- 
ing that the happiness of others rested on the 
same foundations as his own, that ruin seemed 
to involve them also in the fatal doom. ... In 
the posthumous writings which contain the 
fullest confession of his creed, we may trace 
the workings of a better leaven, working in 
him a yearning after life and immortality 
as the only adequate satisfaction for man's 
religious aspirations, which was altogether 
foreign to the mood and temper in which his 
life began. . . . The last lesson which his 
wisdom bequeathed to mankind was this : — 
** Religion is essential to your happiness, and 
belongs to the imagination ; therefore culti- 
vate your imagination, and try to be reli- 
4CX> 
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gious." It may be questioned whether that 
will be accepted as an evangel by the mil- 
lions who toil and suffer, or by the few who 
think and struggle. 

Rep. Professor Plumptrt^ D.D. 
{Ir\fiddity Refuted by its own Coneessioiu). 

UNCUAKITABLENE88— a Tary Base Thlag. ' 

Uncharitableness is a very mean and base 
thing; it contracteth a man's soul into a nar- 
row compass, or straiteneth it, as it were, 
into one point, drawing aU his thoughts, his 
desires, lus affections into himself as to their 
centre, so that his reason, his will, his ac- 
tivity, have but one pitiful object to exerdse 
themselves abcut — ^to scrape togeth^ a little 
pelf, to catch a vapour of fame, to prog {to 
seek by low artifices) for a frivolous semblance 
of power or dignity, to soothe the humour or 
pamper the sensuality of one poor, b the 
ignoble subject of his busy care and endea- 
vour. Isaac Barrow, D.D, {Sermon zxviiL). 

nNDEB8TAin>INa-in wHat its FtMOom 

Consista 

In these two things, viz., an equal indif- 
ferency for all truth — I mean, the receiving 
it in the love of it as truth, but not loving it 
for any other reason before we know it to be 
true — and in the examination of our prin- 
ciples, and not receiving any for such, nor 
building on them, untU we are fully con- 
vinced as rational creatures of their solidity, 
truth, and certainty, consists that freedom 
of the understanding which is necessary to a , 
rational creature, and without which it ii ! 
not truly an understanding. . . . 

Understanding is the commanding faculty 
of the soul^ and directs the wilL 

JoknLoAu 

UNDEBSTANBmO-Maii'B, before the FUL 
The noblest faculty of man, the under* 
standing, was before die Fall sublime, dear, 
and aspiring; and, as it were, the soul's 
upper region, lofty and serene, free from | 
the vapours and disturbances of the inferior | 
affections. It was the leading controlling 
faculty ; all the passions wore the ooloors 
of reason ; it did not so much persuade u 
command ; it was not consul, but dictator. 
Discourse was then almost as quick as in- 
tuition ; it was nimble in proposing, firm is 
concluding; it could sooner determine than 
now it can dispute. Like the sun, it had 
light and agility ; it knew no rest bat in 
motion, no quiet but in activity. It did 
not so properly apprehend as irradiate Uie 
object ; not so much find as make things in* 
telligible. It did arbitrate upon the several 
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reports of lenae and all the varieties of 
imagination ; not like a drowsy judge, but 
also directing their verdict In sum, it was 
vegete, quick, and lively, open as the day, 
untaint as the morning, full of the innocence 
and sprightliness of youth ; it gave the soul 
a bright and a full view into all things, and 
was not only a window, but was itself the 
prospect. Study was not then a duty ; night 
watchings were needless ; the light of reason 
wanted not the assistance of a candle. This 
is the doom of fallen man — to labour in the 
fire, to seek truth in profundOf to exhaust his 
time and impair his health, and perhaps to 
spin out his days and himself into a pitiful 
and controverted conclusion. There was 
then no poring, no struggling with memory, 
no straining for invention. His faculties were 
quick and expedite : they answered without 
knocking; they were ready upon the first 
summons; there was freedom and firmness 
in all their operations. I confess *tis difficult 
for ns, who date our ignorance from our first 
being, and were still bred up in the same in- 
firmities about us with which we were bom, 
to raise our thoughts and imaginations to 
those intellectual perfections that attended 
oar nature in the time of innocence, as it is 
in a peasant bred up in the obscurities of 
a cottage to fancy in his mind the unseen 
splendours of a court. But by rating posi- 
tives by their privatives, and other arts of 
reason oy which discourse supplies the want 
of the reports of sense, we may collect the 
excellency of the understanding then by the 
glorious remainders of it now, and guess at 
the stateliness of the building by the magni- 
ficence of its ruins. All those arts, varieties, 
and inventions which vulgar minds gaze at, 
the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but 
the relics of an intellect defaced by sin and 
time. We admire it now only as antiquaries 
do a piece of old coin, for the stamp it once 
bore, and not for those vanishing lineaments 
and disi^pearing drafts that remain upon it 
at present. And certainly that must needs 
have been very glorious, the decays of which 
are so admirable. He that is comely when 
old and decrepit, surely was very beautiful 
when he was young. An Aristotie was but 
the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but 
the rudiments of Paradise. D^, R, South. 

UVDEBSTAHDINQ— Our, Understood of OOD. 

The language of love sounds but rude and 

broken 
To him who knows not what love is ; 
But to him who, love-learned, knows what 

the beloved one would fain say, 
Its ver>' pauses are full of sweet music. 
401 
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<* Why, then," {addretging the Almighty), 

** Should I disquiet myself about the words 

in which I address Thee ? 
Insufficient as they may be to express my 

thoughts, 
I need not seek to make Thee more fully 

comprehend me, 
Thou who understandest my understanding 

itself." Lopede Vega, 

UNFAITHFULNESS - may bring a CnrM 

upon ns. 

The least unfaithfulness may bring a curse 
upon us ; as the foot of the chamois on the 
snowy mountains, or the breath of a traveller 
who sings or shouts on his snowy road, may 
cause an avalanche, which shall entomb the 
village now full of life and gaiety at the 
mountain's base. 

" It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music 

mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all : 
The littie rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inwards slowly moulders all. 

Rev, Samud Martin. 

UNFRUITFUL — Nothing bat Leayes. 

Nothing but leaves I the Spibit grieves 

Over a wasted life ; 
O'er sins committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made but never kept, 

Hatred, battie, and strife : 
Nothing but leaves ! 

Nothing but leaves ! no garnered sheaves 

Of life's fair ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds ; 
We sow our seeds, lo ! tares and weeds 

We reap with toil and pain : 
Nothing but leaves ! 

Nothing but leaves I memoiy weaves 

No veil to hide the past ; 
As we retrace our weary way, 
Counting each lost and misspent day, 

We find sadly, at last, 
Nothing but leaves ! 

And shall we meet the Master so^' 

Bearing our withered leaves ? 
The Savioub looks for perfect truit ; 
We stand before Him, humble, mute, 

Waiting the words He breathes : 
N<^hing but leaves ? 

Rev. EUm Potter {Cydoptedia of Poetical 
JUuttratiom). 
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The ciiicf p»rt of tlie mbery of wictod 
nien and those uxur^d j^pirita, the dpviln^ is 
thi.i, that they sre of n diBpoaiCion contrary 
to (.Jon, Arckbuhnp John TUloUan. 

UN HAPPINESS— Soorce of. In BIul 

Man's unbappinesii, aa I corutme, comes 
nf hU greatnau ; it U becauMi there is on 
Infinite in hun, which with all hJA cunning 
he cannot quite burj under the finite. 

Thotaat CaHyle. 
DNIOH-wlUi CHRIST, the Soiijcb of 

Am lonj; at you continue out of Christ, 
the devil in otnniputvnt aguiuat you ; but 
ODce united to Him, .you ma; regard Sataa 
08 a conquered coemj ; jou are placed be- 
neath the cower of that Shield from which 
the fiery darta al the wicked one fall harm- 
leas and innocnouB. . . . Even when temptjt- 
Uona are at the worst, when BVecj faculty of 
your sou! aeemH to be in league with the 
tempter, still cling to the Rkreeukb with 
mighty prayer; and wealcaad hulplem thouuh 
you be, He will fulfil Eia promiiie. and make 
you more than conqueror for His ovrn Bake 
AVho loved you. Ao shall you be enabled at 
the last to take up the triumphant aoog of 
the redeemed, " Wt oirrcamf iy tht Uaod 0/ 
the Laiab," Bee. Ilmry Blaitl, 

All real believers are vitally Qulted to 
Chbiht, being made one nilh Him by the 
participation of Hia Spikit, and by ffuth and 
holine™ they riiililg aa well as titally live 
and abide in Him. Various metaphors are 
uBod in Scripture to illustrate this union. 
Believers are united to CmuBT as the build' 
in^ to tbe Foundation, as the broach to the 
Vine, or the graft to the Stock. They are 
line with Hiin as the bride is one with the 
Bridegroom. They are united to Him a« 
the memben are to Che Head. Tbvj are 
one Spirit with Him ; yea, their union with 
the LoKD is even compared lo the union be- 
tween the Father and Christ. Tliia union 
ifl not dissolved at death ; for it is said. " nf.v 
die in the Lord," and eon8i=ijUBnt1y it can 
never be diaaolvei. Sir. hr. KiflauiL 

CNIOM and COUHUHIDN-One LOHS, One 

Faith, 0ns Baptism. 
' One LoBD, one faith, one baptism ! " v 



not: 



" One body and one bread 
For in the impotence of human thought 
Roch sinner now himself alone doth p' 
Farewell, sweet love and holy charitic 
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Shall it be wud that we of God are taught. 
While Christian Christian tears in fierce 

onslaught, 
With weapons fetched from carnal u- 



vreok brethren. 

For those who Thee forsake, and, erring all, 
Some of Apollo* are, and jwrne of Paul. I 

In self-directed pride ; O LoBD ! how long! I 

" Thm it one boftimi;" thus wrote holy 1 

Paul. 
Behold its only trace, yon andent stone. 
Forth to dishonour and destruction thmwii. 
Catching the drippings from the chanoel waE 
^ Wti hcilig Tnan4/, ali parUikf one bread ;^ 
Behold in yonder unfrequented quires 
For two old men, four women, and the sqnln 
Three times a year the onanty banqnet KinsiL 
Are we His people! Is the LoRDOOrKinf;! 
Up then far sbame. and th* old ways restore: 
Give to the LoBD U>e honours due, and bring 
Glad preiwnts to His courts ; that so, bd«* 
His wrath arise upon our Church and land. 
The incense of our prayer may stay Hit 

lifted han>l. Dran Aijard 

{Pordtal WoHn). 
nKtTT— and Oonunonlty. 

The multitude which does not lediiM j 
itself to unity, is cotiCusion ; the uni^ wbich I 
does not depend upon the multitude, it 
tyranny. Blaitt PaieiL I 

mnTT— In Nature and In Oiaoe. 

That theory of physical science which te- | 
presents the voM in which we live asiha : 
result of the concourse of independent atoBU . 
— the Epicorein theory, and that othef 
theory of vortices, the Cartesian — btt no 
counterpart in the spiritual world as r^vtalBl 
to us in Holy Scripture. But, on tie other 
handl, the discovery made by Isaac Ne«W 
that every particle of matter is conneclel 
with every other particle, and act* upi 
and that thus these particles together 
one grand hnrmonions whole, ha« a beantifiJ 
antitype, if we may so speak, in what Hdlj 
Scripture teaches us concerning the unioi of 
all the families of man as derived (poia i*" 
stock, and much more as joined togeUw in 
one communion and fellowship In the mys- 
tical bodv of Christ. We arc not isolitel 
atoms, ^e belong to one i 
attract and are attracted. Whatever « 
say or do has some influence on oUicia 
"Kane of ua Ilveth to himaeU, and nam 
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h to himMiU," tv/t St. Fud (Kom. liv, 
vo kre all fellow-memben in Chbibt. 
Sight Ra. ChriMopier Wordneorth, D.D. 

(,BiAop c/ lAtieoln). 
Xr—ct Haukliul : The Praent Ui Agt 

qI ^ikntltloiit Tondln^ to tha. 
'a one vho boa pud uiy attention to the 
ilimr features of our pteaent en, will 
bt for a moment, that we ore liriiig at 
iriod oF moat wonderful tnniition, which 
la rapidly to atmmpliBb that great end 
'hieh indeed all histOTy pointe — the reali- 
» of the unity of mankind. Not a unity 
:b breaks down the limits and leyels the 
kliarcharacteriitici of the diSerent nations 
he earth, but rather a nnity the leault 
product of those veiy national varieties 
antagonistic qualitiec. Prinet AS>ai, 

T7— miwt ban Trath lor iti BuIj. 

nion, orgsniaaUon, ipiritnal and material, 
r nobler than any popedom or feudaliHm 
leir truest days, I never doubt ii coming 
the world — sure to come. But on fact 
e. Dot on semblance and simnlacnim, 
it be able either to come, or to stand 
n come. With TinioD grounded on false- i 
I, and ordering ns to speak and act lies, 
will not have anything to do. Peace ! 
mtal lethargy is peaceable ; the noisome I 
e is peaceable. We hope for a living i 
« — not a dead one 1 [ 

noma* GaiyU {On Etna), i 
IT— unld TMlrty. | 

he great definition which our Lokd gives 
lis people, " them which shall believe on 
iirough their word," may show us where 
3ue principle of onion is ; not in outside . 
4 not in an external uniformity, which 
merely mask and cover the most entire . 
complete opposition and enmity witliin ; 
in real living faith in God'b own Word, 
ng an heaits amidst every divenitj of 
'ard form ; the truth making all free, | 
a it nnites all in harmony with the Will 
^OD and the glory of the Saviodb and , 
good of man. Yes, it is the unity of . 
, hope, and love, which, infinitely beyond 
ibmusion to ecclesiastical rites and cere- ' 
iea, surmounts all the hiadranon and 

id, and brings ns with one heart and ' 
mind to say, " Glory to God in the i 
nt, on earth peace, good-will towards l 
" Rev. Jidiaanl BkhatUth. 

rr— Fit>diu»d b7 Ian to OHRBT. 

I we love Him who fi our Head with a i 

I baniing, aelf-devoted love, we mnat in 1 
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Him love His members. And love onder- 
stands thoughts of love, although ill-ei- 
preaaed, and catches at Uionghts of truth, 
though conveyed in broken words and but 
half-ottered, and reads the heart with which 
it lympathisea, and can even open to it, iti 
own undeveloped meaning, or what it should 
mean, instead of being itself repelled by it 
rude or imperfect speech. As we love on: 
IxjRD more, we shall love more all whom He 
loTO, and as we love more we shall under- 
stand one another better. One grain of love 
avails more than many pounds of contro- 
versy. Sai. E. B. Piuq/, D.D. 

{Parodiiai Strmont). 
UMITT— not the Onuunent, Imt t&e Fonmla- 
tlon of tba Church. 



In the being made to drink into the " One 
Sfmir" of Jebcb consisted the unity of the 
Chorch of St. Paul's day. Therein lay the 
unity, and that not as a thing future, but as 
a thing preaent — not as an ornament to Ix 
added at some indefinitely future period tr 
an otherwise finished temple of God, bot u 
the first and moot immediate conaet^uence of 
the founding of that temple in ChuSt ; not 
as a blossom or flower destined to be only 
the last and crowning beaoty of the tree 
which God bad planted, bot as the very first 
leaf which the life, quickened in the seed, 
had produced — as essential Indeed to the 
existence of the Christian Church at all, as 
a thing inherent in the nature of Christianity, 
apart from which it must cease to be Chris- 
tianity. St Paul teaches that in virtue of 
the common fwth in Chbist, because of the 
residence within each Christian's soul of the 
self -same Spibh' of holiness, all her members 
are in this sense sons and daughters of One 
Goli, brethren and sisters of One Savioub 
and of each other ; the Christian Church is 
in all her members, and throughout all ber 
branches, essentially, iaheTently, from the 
vei7 nature of her central and animating 
principle, a Unity. 

iUv. Patrick Sttxmton (Seotdt Smitoiu). 

UMITY— Tbe IdMl o£ 

True Christiana are one ; not only have 
they " one Lord, one Faith, oat Baplim, one 
God, and Father of all,'' but they have one 
nature, one common life, derived from the 
same sonice which lives in each. As the 
branches drink all of the same sap and are 
one vine — aa the limbs drink all of the some 
life-blood and ate one body — so Christiana 
receive all the nme life, the nme gi«ce, and 
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are members one of another ; the same 
nourishment nourishes all ; the same life lives 
in each and every, part ; the " many mem- 
bers " make " one Body." . . . Such is the 
Ideal of a Christian Church ; alas ! that it 
can never be fully realised upon earth ! A 
glorious Unity ; a state in which schism 
would be unknown, separation impossible ; 
where there would be perfect Liberty, be- 
cause there would be perfectly willing obed- 
ience ; perfect Equality, for all would be 
equally loved ; perfect Fraternity, for all 
would equally love ; a unity not of des- 
potism, where, as in some statue of ice, the 
cold force of power holds together in frozen 
union the most opposite and incongruous 
materials, and which the fierce heat of 
human passions may at any moment thaw 
and dissolve into nothing ; nor yet the unity 
of a skilfully constructed constitution, in 
which, like the image in the vision of the 
King of Babylon, a head of fine gold is 
joined by a breast of silver, and thighs of 
brass to legs of iron, and feet part iron and 
part clay — a union more lasting, indeed, 
than the former, but still artificial, and con- 
taining the elements of its own weakness 
and dissolution ; but the unity of one body, 
the living, breathing man, each member 
joined by a real, natural, and lasting union 
to the Head, and therefore to all the other 
members, while through each and all flows 
the same warm life-blood of Christian faith, 
and thrills the same exquisite sympathy of 
Christian love ; — this it is to be " many 
memberi yet one Bodi/." 

RigM Rev. W. C, Magee 
{Bithop of Peterborough). 

UNITY, INVISIBLE— Theory of an. 

In point of fact, the depreciation of the 
blessing and sacredness of Visible Unity has 
no warrant in Scripture whatever. It is 
partly due to the tendency of exaggerated 
forms of Protestantism, to resolve all the 
facts of the Christian life, as well as of the 
Christian Creed, into subjective impressions 
upon thought and feeling, and so ultimately 
to deny their reality altogether. But it is 
more directly traceable to an historical cause 
— the divisions which resulted from the 
Reformation. So long as there was a hope 
that Western Christendom might retain its 
unity, the visibility of the Church was not 
denied by the Reformed. Calvin had as 
clear an idea of a united Christian body, 
organised after his own fashion, as ever had 
Hildebrand ; and if Calvin could have 
changed places with the reigning Pope, his 
disciples would not have been forward to 
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deny the visibility of the tme Church of 
Chnst. As it was, men gradually learnt to 
raise a stem and humiliating necessity — as 
at first it appeared to minds like that of 
Melanchthon — to the rank of a virtue. Th^ 
could not remain united with Rome ; they 
could not, so it seemed, unite even witii one 
another ; and therefore the Divine Will on 
the subject of Uxiity had to be so interpreted 
as to sanction a state of things wludi it 
really condemned. Hence the theory of s 
purely Invisible Unity ; it was the effort of 
religious minds to persuade themselves, tfast 
a situation which they believed to be inevi- 
table was not displeasing to God. Meo 
can persuade themselves of a great deal, aod 
shut their eyes even to more, under the pre»- 
sure of necessity, real or supposed. But the 
true worth of a tenet is only ascertained, 
when it is tested by intellectual drcum- 
stances other than tiiose which have pro- 
duced it. And thus it has happened, that, 
whenever a keen sense of the a<^ual Will of 
Our Lord and Master has been quickened 
in His Church, this fiction of the reluions 
wholesomeness of a merely Invisible Unitj 
traversing our visible divisions, and render- 
ing them harmless, has given way. 

Rev. Canon Liddon, D.D., D.CS- 
{Report on the Reunion (Unferenee at Bonn, 

1874). 

UNITY, VISIBLE— EfflBCta of the DlTidonitA 
tlie Church : (A) On the Popular MliuL 

I leave it to you to judge of the effects of 
divisions here at home. Some may think 
that zeal is quickened, and that therefore 
good is done, by the rivalry of religioof 
opinions ; and they quote that passage in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, where St. Pkol re- 
joices that in every way Christ is preached. 
But though St. Paul there rejoices thst 
Christ is preached, even though it were of 
"envy and strife," "of contention," and "in 
pretence," must we not believe that he would 
have rejoiced infinitely more, if he could hvn 
seen all men agreeing to preach Christ "of 
goodwill" and "of love," "sincerely," ind 
" in truth " ? It is one thing to rejoioe m 
the overruling providence of GoD^ wfai^ 
brings good out of evil, and it is another lad 
a widely different thing to oeouieKe tn t^ 
evil because by God's providence it bsi 
been made the means of good. The stfM 
Lord Who px^ed that " aU might be om," 
foretold that His Gospel should " not faring 
peace on earth, but rather division." And 
yet there is no one of us who doufaii on 
which side is the Mind of Christ, or whether 
His example points to peace or to diviiiom 
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to the olive branch or to the sword ? Per- 
haps even on this lower ground of practice 
and experience, if we were to go below the 
surface, we should find a vast amount of un- 
tuipeeted evil, rendting directly from the tpecu- 
UUive and controverncd manner in which rdi- 
gian is taught. If it could be proved, that 
the crowded congr^^tions of our churches 
and chapels of aU religious persuasions, re- 
present fairly and fuUy the state of religion 
in the mass of the people, we might th^n re- 
joice with St. Paul, even in the midst of 
much strife and contention, that in any way 
Ghbibt is preached. But if we have reason 
to suspect, or rather to know, that under this 
fair and visible surface of religion, agitated 
indeed by waves, but sparkling with sun- 
beams from heaven, there lies a dark, and 
Stagnant, and unfathomable depth ofir\fideltty, 
millions who believe nothing ; and if we have 
reason to think that their unbelief is caused 
bj oior divitioTU, and that they would have 
been brought home to Christ if they had 
seen us more loving and united in ourselves, 
then, indeed, if this be so, we may well 
tremble lest these controversies, which we 
excuse as incentives to teal, should be found 
to have been stumbling-blocks to our breth- 
ren, and toe — the men by whom the offence came, 
George Augustus Sdwyn, D.D., late Bishop 
of New Zealand and of Lid^idd (Four 
Semums Preached before the University 
of Cambridge, 1854). 

VHITT, VISIBLE— Effects of the DiTlslons In 
tlie Omrcli : (B.) In the Mlaslon-Fleld. 

(i.) On the Native Convert, 

I speak, of course, with diffidence of any- 
thing that relates to the state of religion in 
Engumd, but / am bold to speak of that which 
I have seen and heard in the mission-field. 
There, I assert without fear of contradiction, 
idUsm iff looked upon as an acknowledged evil. 
Hiere may be the utmost charity and 
brotherly-kindness among the missionaries 
themselves ; but that is not enough — no in- 
ward and spiritual unity can act as an out- 
ward evidence ; the keen-sighted native con- 
vert soon det^^ a difference of system, and 
thus religion brings disunion instead of har- 
mony and peace. Ib^d. 

(2.) Waste of Power. 

As I approached the town, I could not but 
be saddened by the thought of our religious 
divisions. No less than three places of wor- 
ship were visible besides the Church of Eng- 
land. This, in the midst of a population of 
some seven hundred people, was indeed a 
melancholy spectacle. What a waste of men, 
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of zeal, of means for their support, when 
this seven hundred is split up into four divi- 
sions, each division requiring its own teacher ! 
One earnest, faithful pastor might easily sup- 
ply all the wants of the place. 

Carter's Life of bishop Armstrong (of 
Grahamstown, South Africa). 

UNITT, VISIBLE— The Beimlon of Ohrlsten- 
dom tlie Greatest Service to Humanity. 

Jiie reunion of Christendom is likely at 
to become a practical aim. Probably it 
would be a greater service to humanity, on 
philosophical as well as religious grounds, to 
contribute the smallest unit towards this con- 
summation, than to construct the most per- 
fect demonstration of the free personality of 
man. ... As things are, rationalism and 
fatalistic reveries may be laboriously con- 
futed, but amidst the energies and aspira- 
tions of a regenerated CImstendom they 
would spontaneously pass away. 

Professor Goldwin Smith (Lectures on the 
Study of History). 

UNITT, VISIBLE— IHity ot 

When so many threatening forms of in- 
fidelity are attacking our Christian belief on 
one side, and Vaticanism is putting forth its 
altogether new propositions about the con- 
stitution and faith of the Church of Christ 
on the other, ought not all we who profess 
to follow the ancient Catholic Church, as the 
keeper and the unf older of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to be able to come to an understanding 
with each other ? Surely this should not he 
impossible, unless we are rather stupid, or 
perhaps even self-willed. 

Prof. J. J. I. von Dallinger, D.D., D.C.L 

WXTTY, VISIBLE— 18 CHBIST Divided ? 

Let us make a beginning. Nay, more, the 
beginning has been made for us. We are 
already one in Christ, if we would only re- 
cognise the fact ; and shall either catechisms, 
or mere lay figures arrayed in particular 
vestments, be sllowed to stand between us 
and simple brotherly communion ? And in 
presence of the great gulf which yawns be- 
tween us — between all the Churches alike — 
and the world outside, the real "Groby 
Pool," as Carlyle calls it, are we going to 
"thatch it over with pancakes," either of 
Calvinistic dogma, or cartloads of lawn- 
sleeves, the latter the most ludicrous of 
bridges, were not the ve^ notion of it so 
pathetic ? Is Christ not Himself the way ? 
Can we imagine any other Diviner bond than 
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His grace and truth ; and if not, why do we 
not stand shoulder to shoulder under His all- 
covering banner? Are we not criminally allow- 
ing mere opinions about certain quite undeter- 
minable quantities to make a schism in the 
body which is one in Christ ? My soul is 
weary of these divisions. We seem to be con- 
tentedly accepting the bewildering notion 
that Christ is divided, and that He is no 
longer either the One Light or the Peace of 
the world. Well, well I it is simple folly to 
profess that we know anything whatever of 
heavenly things, if we cannot agree about 
earthly things, the present duty, that is, of 
dwelling here on earth as brethren. It is 
not good for any Church, any more than it 
is good for man himself, to live in isolation. 
You will not suppose that, in thus speaking, 
I do not attadi great value to the his- 
torical aspect of our community in its rela- 
tion to the venerable Church of England, 
from which it derives its orders. But I am 
afraid lest our Church should be cast forth 
as a fruitless branch, by claiming some in- 
trinsic virtue of its own, by despising other 
branches, and by not simply abiding in the 
true Vine. 

I have said all this over and over, aud you 
will say controversy is poor work. So it is. 
But light is produced by collision, or, to 
change the figure of speech, our lives are 
fallen in revolutionary times, and our social 
and ecclesiastical institutions are resolving 
themselves into their component elements, 
in order that they may reunite in some 
newer and nobler whole. 

Alexander Etoingf D.C.L.t late Bishop of 

Argyle and the Ides {Memoir of, by 

Alexander J. Ross, B.J).). 

UNITT, VISIBLE—An Object Difflcnlt, but 
not Impossible, to Attsdn. 

That the reunion of Christian Churches 
is an object difficult of attainment, is obvious 
enough. In this respect it resembles most 
things that are really worth having in this 
world. The ancients had a well-known pro- 
verb about the difficulty of virtue. But it is 
often assumed, at least in this connection, 
that what is confessedly difficult is virtually 
impossible ; and we cannot too clearly recog- 
nise the falsehood of this assumption, especi- 
ally when applied to the things of the King- 
dom of God. The history of the Church is, 
in fact, a history of vanquished difficulties. 
What Christian of the second century would 
have anticipated the baptism of the Roman 
Caesar in the fourth ? What witness of the 
havoc wrought upon the old Roman civilisa- 
tion by the invading barbarians would have 
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looked forward to the speedy conversion of 
those very barbarians into the most futhfnl 
children of the Church? Who of the Catholic 
contemporaries of Athanasius would have 
foretold the later collapse of Arianism? 
How could anybody living in the heart of 
the Middle Ages have imagined the poni- 
bility of such movements as those of tiie sge 
of the Reformation? What would have 
been thought of a prediction of the religiom 
restorations throughout Western Christen- 
dom which have marked the second and 
third quarters of the present centnxy, if it 
had been made when the Encyclopedists 
reigned in Paris, and the first enthusiasm of 
the French Revolution was carrying all be- 
fore it? Not to insist upon other illustra- 
tions which toudi English Churchmen more 
nearly, and which will readily occur to them, 
we miu^ recognise in Church history a con- 
tinuous warning against confusing tiie diffi- 
cult with the strictly impossible. The forces 
at work in the Kingdom of Grace transcend 
the limits of natural experience, and what 
has been may be expected to repeat itaelf. 
" The Lord's Hand is nU shortened that it 
cannot save,** 
Rev. Canon Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. (Report of 
the Reunion Conference at Bonn, 1875). 

UNITY, VISIBLE— The Means to a Fnrtlier 

End. 

That Christ, the founder of the Church, 
desired and enjoined its imity, is clear. In 
His Eucharistic prayer we read : " That they 
all may be one, that as Thou, Fathxb, art 
in Me and I in Thee, they also may be one 
in Us, that the world may believe that Thoa 
hast sent Me" (St. John xvii. 21). Nay, 
this unity is, as He further prays, to be a 
perfect one, and therefore the most pene- 
trating and the purest conceivable among 
men. And here it is specially to be noted, 
that this unity of Christian believers is ite^ 
to serve as the means to a further end ; it is 
to be a testimony for the world in general, 
and for all nations, of the Truth and Divinity 
of the teaching of Christ. And such it was 
in the early ages. *' See how these Chris- 
tians love one another," was then a common 
saying of the heathen. According to the 
Will of our Lord, men ought always to be 
able to say : " A religion which unites its 
adherents and holds together a vast society 
so closely, without any coercion, throng the 
spirit which animates it, bears the impreM 
of its Truth and Divim'ty." And thereby He 
has of course eiven us to understand, that 
ecclesiastical divisions and a multiplicity of 
separate Churches will produce just the oppo- 
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site impreuion on non-Christian nations, and 
on many Christians too, and will be to them 
a great stumbling-block and occasion of 
serious doubt as to the truth of Christianitr. 
Any one who wishes to realise this, has only 
to ask some educated Jew resident among 
US, what impression the strife and controversy 
of the Churches makes upon him. 

PrxiJ, /. /. /. wm Dminger, D.D, D,C.L, 
{Leetura on the Reunion of the Chwrchet, 
trandated by H. N. OTxnham), 

UNITT, VISIBLE— A Seimlted Ohrlttendom 
alone can Wage the Battle with Anti- 
chzlst. 

Ours is in one sense a peculiarly religious 
age. Religious questionings, aspirations, 
dioabta, interpenetrate its literature and 
thought, trouble its policy, and mingle in 
the details of its social life. It organises 
religious meetings, congresses, and B3rnods of 
every hue. The religious question, as it has 
been said, is the order of the day ; and this 
is a groimd of encouragement. On the other 
hand, it is also a very irreligious age. Scep- 
ticism has never before been so open-mouthed, 
so widespread, and withal so oppressively 
respectable as it has recently become. Its 
apostles do not scruple to assure us, with an 
engaging frankness, that virtue and vice are 
'*natund products in the same sense aff 
sugar and vitriol," or that prayer is an obso- 
lete superstition to be classed with the belief 
in '* witches, dreams, astrology, and auguries 
of good or evil luck," for which the civilised 
world will learn to substitute the equally 
"ennobling" and "consoling" contemplation 
of the ''solidarity between themselves and 
what surrounds them through the endless 
reactions of physical laws." But still it is 
not the mocking scepticism of Tom Paine or 
Voltaire. It is sedate, refined, decorous, 
respectable; it sometimes almost seems to 
be devout. But if we are tempted to let 
ourselves imagine that in losing its grossness 
it has lost its «ting, we are likely to be 
cruelly undeceived ; and indeed already there 
are not wanting ominous signs of the spirit 
which deluged the Colisseum with Christian 
blood, or voices among those which would 
banish the "pale Galilean " from an emanci- 
pated world, that do not suffer us to forget 
in what guise the goddess Reason was en- 
throned, not a century ago, on the high altar 
of Notre Dame. 

Such moral and intellectual aberrations 
will never be disposed of by mere force of 
reasoning, however laborious and acute. 
They thrive in the cold shade of our mutual 
hatreds, and would fade away like a noisome 
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exhalation in the bracing atmosphere and 
clear strong sunshine of a Christendom at 
unity with itself. But if there still remains 
" the little rift within the lute," if the trum- 
pet still gives an uncertain sound when it 
summons us to the battle with Antichrist 
— and the spirit of Antichrist is rife among 
us now — how shall his assault be met by the 
disjointed and spasmodic efforts of a strag- 
gling multitude, without leader, discipline, 
or common watchword ? But it is the glory 
of Divine Providence to bring good out of 
evil, and the infidel aggression which threa- 
tens us on every side may well be His predes- 
tined instrument for reuniting Christian be- 
lievers in presence of a common foe. 

Rev. Henry Nvicomhe Oxenham, M.A, 

(Prrface to I)i}llinger's ReumonoftJte 

Chiurcheg), 



UHIT7, VISIBLE— TTnlon with Rome Impos- 
sible. 

" Tou speak of a possible reunion of sepa- 
rated Churches, while you are yourself obliged 
to admit that the largest of them, which is 
your own, has made union with her impos- 
sible by Uie decrees of July 18, 1870." This 
is the objection before us, on which I proceed 
to remark as follows : — 

Certainly no other Church will think of 
uniting with a body which assumes the right, 
never before claimed or heard of throughout 
the Christian world, of making new dc^^mas, 
and places this right at the absolute di^wsal 
of a single individuaL And, for this reason, 
that in dealing with a Church so despotically 
constituted, there cannot be any union from 
the nature of the case, but only unconditional 
submission and renunciation of all knowledge 
and judgment of one's own. The notion of 
bindmg oneself to accept articles of faith to 
be hereafter fabricated and as yet unknown, 
contradicts the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. Prof, J, J, I. von Dminger 
( The Reunion of the Churchet). 



UNITT, VISIBLE > We Dare not Sacrifice 

Ttathto. 

It is to be observed that in slighter mat- 
ters, in things not nearly affecting the vitals 
of Christianity, the rule is for Christians to 
bear with one another, not to divide or sepa- 
rate, but to agree among themselves ; so to 
disagree in harmless opinions or indifferent 
rites as to unite in fiuth and love and in 
Christian feUowship. Peace is a very valu- 
able thing, and ought not to be sacrificed 
even to truth, unless such truth be import- 
ant, and much may depend upon it. A man 
is not obliged in all cases to declare all he 
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knows, and if he does declare his sentiments, 
and knows them to be true, yet he need not 
insist upon them with rigour, if the point 
contested be of a • slight nature or value in 
comparison to the Church's peace. Let him 
enjoy his own liberty iu that case, and let 
others have theirs too — and so all will be 
right. Let them differ so far by consent, 
and yet live together in peace and charity. 

But then as to weightier matters, it con- 
cerns us carefully to observe, that rules of 
peace are but secondary and subordinate to 
those of piety or charity, and must veil to 
them. Peace must be broken in this world 
whenever it is necessary to do it for the 
securing salvation in the next for ourselves 
or others, and a breach of peace in such in- 
stances is obedience to the higher law of 
charity, is conforming to the primary and 
great commandments, the love of God and 
the love of our neighbour. Therefore peace 
in such cases must be sacrificed to truth and 
charity, that is, to the honour of God and 
the eternal interests of mankind. 

WcUerland {Importance of the Doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity : Introduction), 

UN ITT, VISIBLE— Adaptation of tlie Cliarch 
of England as a Centre of: (A.) Her 
Unique Position. 

If ever Christians reunite, as all true and 
sound considerations make it their primary 
interest to do, it would reasonably appear 
that the movement must take its rise in the 
Church of England. . . . She is most pre- 
cious, and may be considered as one of those 
chemical irUermidet which are capable of 
producing a union between elements appar- 
ently dissociable in themselves. 

Count Joteph de Maittre, 

UNITY, VISIBLE— Adaptation of the Chnr^h 
of England as a Centre of: (B.) Her 
Scriptural Character. 

I may say, without fear of any imputation 
of vanity, that I have now seen and made 
myself acquainted with all the branches of 
the Catholic Church, and with all the sects 
now existing on earth ; and I have not 
shunned to sit at the feet of the bishops in the 
Roman Catholic Church, in the Armenian 
Church, in the Chaldean and Abyssinian 
Church, with Wesleyans, Independents, and 
k'jimed Baptists ; and the result of my in- 
vestigations is, that the Church of England it 
the pearl of price and jewd of the earth, and 
the mightiest masterpiece of Bible illustra- 
tion which the world has witnessed since it 
fell under the yoke of sin. 

Dr, WotffiTravdi in Bokhara). 
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UNITY, VISIBLE— Adaptation of the Clnirdi 
of England aa a Centre of: (C) Her 
Plillosopliical SsTBtem. 

It is no small witness to the Anglican 
Church and to the work that is before her, 
that the band of learned and robust thinkers 
who have broken with the Church of Rome on 
account of the Vatican Decrees, have found 
rest in a system the philosophy of which is 
similar to that of Anglicanism, both in its 
appeal to history and in its respect for na- 
tionalism ; and that what took place in the 
case of Cassander, De Dominis, and Grabe 
(when the highest intellects of Europe found 
refuge in the Church of England) is being 
repeated among the brave hearts and sonnd 
heads of the Old Catholic movement in 
Germany. The Church to which we belong 
has ever thrown itself on the primttire mie, 
" Quod temper, quod ubiqut, quod ab omnibui.** 
She has grounded her belief deep in tiie facts 
of histoiy ; she accepts no doctrine that will 
not bear the test of universal tradition. She 
rejects all local colouring ; she aims at uni- 
versality; for the **eonsentia tanetorttm ed 
Vox Spiritut Saneti." But this must not be 
pressed on the negative side only ; it is not 
enough to say that we reject doctrines that 
will not bear these tests ; there is a positive 
side also. We must say, "We hold, ve 
grasp with unflinching tenacity, all the doc- 
trines which are rooted and grounded on an- 
tiquity, are sanctioned by universality, and 
have ever been certified wherever the name 
of Christ is named." 
A. P, Forbet, D.C.L., late Bithop of Brtekin 
{Latt Charge), 

TTNTTY, VISIBLE-AdapUtion of the Ghurdi 
of England aa a Centre of: (D.) Her 
World-Wide Influence and BympaXblM. 

Every year Lambeth is becoming more and 
more a centre to which the whole Anglican 
communion directly looks; and that com* 
munion seems to me to be more and more 
every year becoming itself a centre for all 
the Churches of Christendom which protest 
against Roman usurpation. There are at 
least a hundred and sixty-two bishops of 
the English or Anglican communion, with 
dioceses scattered tlunoughout the world, with 
all of whom, more or less, I find it necessaiy 
to be in conmiunication. Tou are aware that, 
two years ago, a hundred of these fathers of 
the Church gathered under my roof at I^m- 
beth for a month's deliberation ; and you will 
remember the expressions of filial r^^ard witii 
which that great assembly of bishops wor- 
shipped in our metropolitical catitedral at 
Canterbury, and called to mind the 
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tioDS which boand them to the birthplace of 
what we commonly call Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity. . . . And our brethrien of the United 
States of America have, ever since Archbishop 
Longley*8 wise resolve to invite them to the 
lint conference at Lambeth, so far thrown 
in their lot with us that their work and ours 
has become more directly intertwined by dis- 
tinct relations of friendship and co-opera- 
tion. 

Moreover, the generation in which we live 
has awakened to a more real understanding 
than its predecessor of the force of the Ger- 
man proverb — that behind the hills (and we 
may add beyond the seas) there are people, 
Christian people, with an old descend quite 
unconnected in their origin with either Rome 
or CanterbuT)', with the same episcopal form 
of government as ourselves, cherishing the old 
litoigies, which are the basis of our Common 
Praver — Christians who have maintained their 
faitn through long centuries of oppression, 
whose trials have been such as we English- 
men, thank God, have never been exposed to, 
and who at the present day stretch out their 
bands to England with an earnestness of 
supplication inspired by a confidence of help 
unlmown in former times. Let mere worldly 
politicians dispute as to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of England's undertaking great re- 
sponsibilities to help the distressed, and extend 
the blessings of civilisation through the suffer- 
ing tribes in those dark places of the earth in 
Asia, where practically there is no law and 
no justice, no liberty and no security of pro- 
perty, or even life — we English Church- 
men can have no doubt of our duty as Chris- 
tians to do all in our power to remedy these 
detestable evils, when they are brought dis- 
tinctly to our notice. The Churches of the 
East one after another — Syrian, Armenian, 
Chaldean, Nestorian — implore our aid. . . . 
Blessed fruit of that great position to which 
the kindness of our God has raised our nation, 
that even in these remote regions the public 
opinion of Christian England is not vrithout 
its force ; and that people who are known to 
have a clergyman of the English Church 
among them, will feel nearly as secure as. if 
they were under the protection of some regu- 
lar emissary of the English State. . . . 

Besides our intercourse with the compa- 
ratively small Oriental Churches or sects 
of which we have spoken, we have growing 
relations also with the great divisions of the 
Greek Church in Russia, in Turkey, and in 
Greece — with the partially independent Bul- 
garian Greek Church, and with the Coptic 
Church of Egypt and Abyssinia. There is 
also that large body of native Christians un- 
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connected with Rome on the coast of Malabar, 
which has long claimed the interest and the 
sympathy of our missionaries in India. But 
why do I recount the names of all these com- 
paratively little-known Eastern Churches? 
. . . England has its commercial and colonis- 
ing relations with eveiy part of the globe, 
and Englishmen cannot escape from the 
responsibility of sending the knowledge of 
Christian truth to those who lie in utter 
darkness. 

But in our zeal for the heathen we are not 
tooverlook our fellow-Christians. The Roman 
Catholic Church, indeed, separates itself from 
us by so sharp a line of arrogant exclusi veness 
built on a superstructure of false doctrine, 
that our hopes of influencing it must be very 
slight without some fundamental change in 
its whole system. But these Oriental Chris- 
tians show a lively interest in our co-operation, 
and have of late years expressed their desire 
to know more of us, and to act with us in a 
fraternal spirit. We shall do well, then, to 
support the efforts of which Lambeth is in a 
sort the centre, for encoun^;ing such attempts 
to foster a truer brotherhood between our- 
selves and these scattered Christian com- 
munities. . . . The various efforts after inter- 
nal reform in the several Catholic Churches 
of the Continent, also, greatly increase our 
responsibilities, and I commend them to the 
careful attention of all true-hearted English 
Churchmen. The tinie has gone by v^ien ve 
could rat in our insular position. . . . 

The boundaries of separation, further, be- 
tween us and Continental Protestants who 
hold fast by the fundamentals of the Gospel 
fade to an indistinct line ; and shall we not, 
from our necessary connection with these, 
learn many lessons to guide us in our dealings 
with our nonconforming brethren at home, 
and their representatives in the United States 
of America ? In fact, it will be our own fault 
if all the Protestant communities throughout 
the world, episcopal and non-episcopal. So not 
feel that their cause is indissolubly united with 
ours. . . . The Church of Christ throughout 
the world would, it must be remembered, be 
deprived of a vast proportion of its worship- 
pers if we left out of sight of our Christian 
brotherhood, non-episcopal congregations at 
home, and the overwhelming mass of such 
congregations in the United States of America^ 
Thus, I trust, we English Churchmen are 
learning — more and more — to realise once 
again that great idea which was so powerful 
of old to stir men's hearts and mi^e them 
help each other — that there is a vast com- 
munity cemented by their faith and principle, 
which, amid all national and other special 
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■CNITY, VISIBLE- Faitft In », iept AIlTe by 

We cannot approach the Holy Commtiniori 
without confeasing, " I biilieve onr Catholic 
and Apostolic Church." Id our Litany we 
pray Cor " the Holy Chujch Univerwl, and 
not Cor oar bialiope onjy, but for " all 
biabop*," ail, accordingly, tbroughout ibt: 
whole world, east and weat. In our Ember 
Weelu we pray, "Our Heavenly Father, 
who ba«t [lurchttsed to Thyaelf an Universal 
Church b;^ ths predoun Dlood of Thy diiar 
Hon, mercifully look upon tha eaate. aod iit 
thia time bo guide and g:'ivem tlie inin<lii of 
Thy Bervants, the bishops and pastora of 
Thy flock," We pray, accordingly, for 
(ioo'a special guidance of the bishop* of the 
UniverpiJ Church. At Holy Communion 
we ptay Goo to " iiupire continually the 
Unlvonial Church with the spirit of truth, 
unity, and oooDord," and for "all bishops," 
not onr own only. Certainly, since prayer 
is the voice of the soul to God, we express 
not our inmost belief only, but a loving 
belief that the Church is one. How it is 
■ins the Church nowhere defines ; but the 
faith Is kept alive by prayer more than by de- 
finitioni. Sec. E. B. PiUK'j, D.D. {Eirenuon], 

DNITTf- Prayer for. 

Our FoUkt Khick art in Iteatfti — One God 
the Father AufiouTr, One Lord Jtsva 
Ckkist, One Holt Gho^t proceeding from 
the Fathbb and the Son, have merey upon 
I, Thy children, and make us all one in 
Thee. 

llaUomrd U Thy A'ume— Thou Who art 
One Lord and Thy Name One, liave meroy 
upon lis all, who are caQed by Thy Name, 
and make us more and more one in Thee. 

Hig Kiniidom romc~0 King of RJghteoiiH- 
nesa and Peace, gather ns more and more 
into Thy Kingdom, and make ua both visibly 
nnd invlnibly one in Thee. 

7%j> ti'itf be dune in tarti, aiitU in Aeiii<cn 
— Thou Who hast declared unto us the 
luystury of Thy Will, to gather together in 
one all things in ChrikT, both which are In 
}ieaven and which are on earth, conform 
11^ O Lord, to that Holy Will of Thine, 
luid make uh all one in Thee, 

Gilt HI (Alt dag uiir dailji ftrmd— Thou 
n Whom wo, being many, are one Bread and 
me Body, grant that we, being all partaken 
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iKdforyict ui our Inypautt, m m forgirt 
tiem tAat Iretpatt agaia^ ut — Thou Who 
didst say, Faiier, fnrijitK lAew, for those who 
were rending Tby blessed Body, forgive SB 
the many things we have dune to mar the 
unity of Thy mystical Body, and make ux. 
(urgiving and loving one another, to be — ~ 
and moro one in Thee. 

A nd lead uI not into UmptiUioH — As Tboa 
didst enable Tliine Apostles to continue with 
Thee in Thy temptations, so enable ua by Thy 
gtaoe to abide with Thee m Thy true Church 
under all trials, visible and invisible, nor ever 
to cease from being one in Thee. 

But dtUnrr lU from trU — From the enemy 
and false aecnser, from envy and grudging, 
from an uniuiet and discontentod spirit, 
from heresy and schism, from strife aiut 
debate, from a soumful temper and reliance 
on our own understanding, from offeoce 
given or tadcen, and from whMever might db- 
turb Thy Chureh, and cause it to be less one 
tn Thee — Good Lord, dclicer and prtKrvt JUj 
Krmnti for CKr. Antrn. 

Rn. John KMt, MM \ 

{Semamt, Aauiciniad and Oceatiaital}. ' 

UHIVEHSE— Hymn on tlie. 

Roll on, thou BUD ! for ever roll. 

Thou giatit, rushing through the heaven ' 
Creation's wonder, nature's soul [ 

Tby golden wheels by angels driven. 
The pluiets die without thy blaze. 

And cherubim, with star-drop wing. 
Float b thy diamond-sparkling tajs. 

Thou brighteitt emblem of their iviag ! 
Koll, lovely earth I and still roll on. 

With ocean's aiure beauty bound ; 
While one sweet star, the pearly mooD, 

Pursues thee through the blue prafoiml : 
And angels with delighted eyes I 

Behold thy tints of mount and stnam 
From the high walla of Paradise, 

Sviif t-wbeeling like a glorious dream. 
BoD, planets 1 on your docding mad, 

For ever sweeping round the sun ; 
What eye beheld when first ye glovrd ? 

What eye shall see your coumea done ! 
Roll in your solemn majesty, 

Ve deathless aplendnun of the sldea I 
High altars ^m which ancrela see 

The incenae of creation rue. 
Roll, comets I and ye millioQ atan. 

Ye that through boundless nature nxDi 
Ye monarchs on your flame-wing can^ 

Tell us in what more glorious dome- 
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What orb to which j'oar pomps are dim. 
What kingdom bat b^ angeli trod-~ 

Tell D* where nrelli the etemai hyniD 
AroandHu throne where dwelb yoni God! 
tiotUie. 

(IRIVJUISS— Tha : It* 8plrlta&l Root. 

The order of the universe has a apiritual 

root. Hie purpoee of love which changes it 

, alao the purpoee of love which directs it. 

' He who can bind and loo«e the forces of 

nature haa thoa revealed the eternal por- 

' poae in which thej ori((inate. 

Bev. Jhvoke Foa WateoU. 
' injUBT— The, mnd the Jnit. 

The nnjmt mind cannot, seeing God is 
I joitice itaeU, be after the image of God ; 
\ the blood -thinty hath it not, for God is 
dtari^ and mercy itself ; falsehood, cunning 
I practioe, and ambition, are prupertiei of 
[ Satan, and therefore cannot dwell in one 
•ool together with Goii. And, to be short, 
there is no likelihood between pure light and 
black darkness, between beauty and defor- 
nii^, or between righteousnen and repro- 
bation. And though nature^ according to 
Bimmon understanding, have made iM capable 
by the power of reason, and apt enough to 
receive this inu^ of God's goodness, which 
the sensual souls of beasts cannot perceive ; 
yet were that aptitude natural more inclin- 
able to follow and embrace the fabe and 
dureleas pleasures of this stage-play world, 
than to become the shadow of God, by walk- 
ii^ after Him, bad not the exceeding wark- 
loaoship of God's wisdom, and the liberality 
of His mercy formed eyea to our souls as to 
uur bodies, which piercing through the im- 
purity of our flesh, behold the highest heavens, 
and thence bring Itnowiedge and object to 
Ihe mind and soul, to contemplate the ever- 
ilsring glory and termless joy prepared for 
Ihose which retain the image and similitude 
"f their Creator, preserving nndetiled and 
unrent the garment of the New Man, which, 
»tter the image of God, is created in right- 
■muness and holiness, as saith St. Paid. 

Sir Walla- Raleigh. 
UhBEEK— The, Hndngs on. 
Ilow oft at midnight have I fixed my gaze 
Upon the blue, unclouded firmament. 
With thousand spheres illumined, each per- 
chance 
The powerful centre of revolving worlds I 
TJntil, by strange excitement stirred, the mind 
Hath longed for dissolution, so it might bring 
Knowledge, for which the spirit is athiist. 
Open the darkling stores of hidden time, 
And show the marvel of eternal things. 



Which in the bosom of immensity 

Wheel round the God of nature. Vai 

Enough 
To work in trembling my salvation here. 
Waiting thy summona, atero, luysterions 



heart 

Id my fond infancy, and left me hero 
Denuded of their love ! 

Where are yp gone! 
And shall we wake from the long sleep of 

death 
To know each other, conscious of the ties 
That linked our souls together, and diaw 

The secret dewdrop on my cheek whene'er 

I turn unto the past ! or will the change 
That comes to all renew the altered spirit 
To other thoughts, making the strife or love 
Of short mortality a ehaiiow past, 
Equal illusion ! Father! whose strong mind 
Was my support, whose kindness as the sprin); 
Which never tarries ! Mother ! of all formii 
That smiled upon my budding thoughts most 

Brothers ! and thou, mine only sister ! gone 
To the stjll grave, making the memoiy 
Of all my earliest time a thing wiped out, 
Save from the glowing spot which lives as 

fresh 
In my heart's core, as when we last in joy 
Were gathered round tbe blithe paternal 
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I yef Must your kindred spirits 



Wber« a 

For many a thousand years, till by the trump 
Roused to new being! WiU old affections 

Bum inwardly, or all our loves gone by 
Seem but a speck upon the roll of time. 
Unworthy our regard ! This is too hard 
For mortals to unravel ; nor has He 
Vouchsafed a clue to man Who bade us trust 
To Him our weakness, and we shall wake up 
After Uis likeneia and be satisfied. 

Hon. and Srr. William NtrlfH, lah Dfan 
of UancActttr lAUilii). 



Is it too much to hope that tbe day will 
come when men will find it as easy to live 
for others as they have found it to die for 
them! It needs but a lifting up and kindling 
of the spirit in men to make man's life a noble, 
beautiful ministry to the whole brotherhood, 
the household of God, with which God baa 
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•Mociatud him. and to Bhow that Bpirit domi- 
■ nant in living historiuH which i* illuBtrioua in 
I the hiitory of niartyr-ileutha. Let the Spimt 
I deRcend and breathe on the vftltey at dry 
I bones, and oU will becomo possible. 

Rev. J. BaldaiB Bn/Kii, B.A. 

miWOKTHT— Aveuy or Ona'i Belf. 

j LoEin, many times I am aweary quite 
Of my own self, my sin had vanity ; 
Yet be not Thou, or I un loat outright, 
! Weary of me. 

And hate againat myself I often bear. 

And enter with my>H.'lf in iierce debate ; 
7ake Thou my part l^^inBt myself, nor sham 

In that just hate. 
Dent friends might loathe \ia it what things 



ShouUst iMttlie us too ! 
R. C. TWndt, D.D. {Archbuihop of Dublin). 



The tnily U]>rit:ht ia inflexible in his up- 
lightn™. 

Francii Atlei'liurg (5itAop of Roehater). 

VPEIQHTNEBS Qrestlj ZBteemod Of Ood. 

We read a pretty story of St Authony. 
who, being in the wiltiemeafl, led there a 
very hard ^mj straight life, iiunmuch as none 
nt that time did the like, to whom came a 
voice from heaven, saying, " Anthony, thou 
■ui not so perfect as is a cobbler that dwelleth 
nt Alexandria." Anthony hearing this, roM 
up forthwith and tooli his etaff. anil went 
till he came to Alexandria, where he found 
the cobbler. The cobbler was aaloniahed to 
Bee so reverend a father come to his house. 
Then Anthony said unto him. "Come and 
teU me thy whole conversation, and how thou 
apendest thy time." " Sir," said the cobbler, 
" u f or me, good works luive I none, for my 
]ifo is but simple and slender. I am but a 
poor cobbler. In the morning when I rise 
I pray (or tlie whole city wherein 1 dwell, 
epecii^ly foe all suuh poor friends and neigh- 
bours as I have. AFt«r, 1 set me at my 
labour, where I spend the whole day in get- 
ting my living ; and I keep me from all fal»e- 
tood, for 1 hato nothing so much B« I do 
deceitfulneHS. Wherefore when I make to 
any man a proniiae, I keep it and perform it 
truly ; and thua I spend my time poorly with 
any wife and children, whom I tes<± and 
inittruct, as far aa my wit will serve me, to 
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fear and dread Goo ; and thla is tha sum of 
my simple life." In this atory you see hov 
God loveth those that foUow their vocation 
and live uprightly, without any faleebood in 
their dealing. This Anthony was a great, 
holy man, yet this cobbler was aa nail 
esteemed before God as he. Nayk Latimrr. ' 

HBEFITLHESS— To Him tbat HAlb Ehall bs I 
Otven. 

There is a law of God of which we cu- 
not tiw often be reminded, that " use " is the ' 
ineritable condition of brigbtnew. Seek lo | 
lock up and hide from the light of day loy | 
precious treasure ; let it be ao placed that it i 
can do nothing (or you and bring nothing 
to you, and the rust of corniptiim ifiewlilT 
HcUlen upon it. " To him that hath " (Du^ 
is, hath used and employed) "shall be given," 
is the language of Ufu, as it is the langusgB 



ITSEFDLKESS— UVB not for ycmrsetf Alone. 
It ia a gr^.-kt satisfaction, at the close of 
life, to be able to look back on the yean that 
are pant, and to feel that you have lived at' 
for yourself alone, but that you have bee 
useful to others. You may be aaBOrtd ab 
that the same feeling in a source of somfoi 
and happiness at any period of life. Nothiif 
in this world is so good as usefulncn. II 
binds your fellow -ereatu res lo you, and Joo 
to them ; it tends to the improvement of 
your own character, and it giics you a r«l 
importanoe in society, much beyond what 
any artificial station can bestow. 

Sir Benjamia Bndii. 

How barren a tree is he that livea, and 
spreads, and cumbcni the ground, yet leiVM j 
not one eecd, not one good work to general* 
after him I I know all cannot leave alike : 
yet all may leave something answering thrlr I 
proportion, their kinds. Oictn Fdliaa- 
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Kindness, good parts, great placet^ are the 
this. Find out men's want and 
there. All worldly jap go 
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UBEFtfLKESB— Tbe Love of CBBIBT COD- 



The aecret of mS diligence, encrg;)', plea- 
Kato, mcceaa in dot^, a a heart ciiIkt^*^ by 
tba love of Goa Then are the cruok^ ways 
made ■tnight and thu nragh way* plain, 
"the lama nuu leaps aa the hart," "the 
tongus of the dumb lingi." " For Che love itf 
Christ eoiutninsth ua" Ob ! that golden 
in of perfect frecdcnn, that binding yoke 
moflt aweet and willing bondage ! See 
St. Paul, th« bondmian of Chiukt, going out 
hi* daily service of luboun and pcrila, 
chanting Ma morning song, and saying, 
"Most gladJy will I gJoiy in my inBnnitiea, 
that the power of CuuiaT may rest upon mv. 
Yea, I take pleuure in inlirmitieB, in re- 
proaches, in neccasitici, in penwcutions, in 
distresaes fur Ciiribt'h sake; for when I am 
kk then am I Btijng." "Strong in the 
Lou) and in the power of Hia might," waa 
St. FauL But hia itiength waa strength of 
faith, and hia strong faith worked by con- 
itnuning, overcoming love ; and thus ho vas 
"fmitfol in every good work, and ever in- 
enating in the knowledge of GoD, strength- 
ened with all might acondiiig to God'h glori- 
lu power, unto ah putienoe and long-BuRering 
with joyfulncss." Bithap Sl'Ilxaiat. 

USBFDLNESS — an End of onr Ssing. 

Three ends of thy being Gon hath pbiced 
before thee- - to improve thyself, lo glorify 
Him, and to be useful to thy fellow-men. 

Neglecting the Snt, thoo art a barren 
cumberer of the ground ; the second, a faith- 
servant ; and the third, a miiianthrape 
to thy species. 

Our theme is usefulness, and what is thy 
response T Is the end of thy existence in 
reference to othen answered f 

Art thou a soond connecting link in the 
cluun oF onr humanity* a working bee in 
the hive of real industry ? Doet thou add to 
the number and amount of the enjoyments 
of those around thee? 

Take a wide or a minnto surrey oF crea- 
tion, and thou thalt find in the material 
universe no useloaa thing nor redundwit 
atom^no, not one luiiieceeaary grain of 

An trees, and herbs, and plants, and flowen 
have their vaned spheres and degrees of 
utility. 

Ever; drop that mingleth in the iratera 
nf the vasty dcc^, and every ray that pro- 
ceedetb from the sun. have their appropriate 
and destined end to fill, and answer well the 
puiTOses of Him who formed them. 

All living things that move in ana, or nir, 
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earth, fill their own sphere* of life and 

.ion usefully. But man. the'diild of reason 
and inteliigence, perverted by the Fall, rana 
into devious ways of sin and inutility. 

How many are the living curees of their 
dwellings I How many plague-spots on the 
body politic ! How many as dire miasma- 
spreading fumes of pestiltntial minci; round I 
How many sink below the brute and close 
allied to demons < How many are as nox- 
weeda, and wandering stars, and empty 
dal 

ow miu; who run greedily to do the 
tempter's bidding 1 How nuiny fell de- 
vourara of the good of others, and whi> 
madly quench their own bright hopea of 
future good ! 

How many the progeny of indolence and 
satiated vice and fleshly pampering ! Ho* 
nmny only gorging in their iniquities and 
fattening aa the ox for fina] slaughter \ 

O man I be useful ; diffuse tome rays of 
knowledge, blot out some ignorance, efface 
some crime, dispel some wretchcdnese. J ' 
others be the better for thy being ; acal 
abroad the seeds of truth and goodnexs ; 
crease the sum of human joy and bliss. 

The young are rising round thee ; oh ! be 
their faithful monitor and friend, and train 
them up as blessings to the world and pillaia 
in the BATiotrR's rising Church. 

The poor live near thee ; devise some 
liberal things For them, befriend in time of 
need ; a portion of thy plenty give, and with 
it words of sympathy and consolation. 

The sick ai« moaning on their beds of 
pain and anguish ; go, solace them, weep in 
their lean, and rear the Cross of Chriht, 
and gently lead them to its saving shelter. 

The oppressed groan, and men in bondage 
and debasement veax their chains ; plead 
for the captive, assert humanity's own birth- 
right, and cease not till the slave bursts forth 
a freeman in thy presence. 

The inferior animals, so called, are galled 
and goaded by man's cruelty : the noble 
horse, the toiling ass, the faittdul dog ap- 
peal to thee for mercy ; open thy mouth for 
the dumb, and plead with eomentneaa their 



Be uscfnl, and thus be blest and happy. 
Eta useful, and honour thine own natnre. 

Thomiu Dick {Chnitian PhSotaphir). 

vnun. 

utility is scicntificolly the result o( tlie 
conflict of individual rights with survival of 
the fittest 

lUt: T. W. FovU (Floor 0/ Comdrnn ii 
£TUidim: " NinOtenth Cmturg"). 
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VACILLATION— of Cliaracter. 

Vacillation of character lies at the root of 
unsettledness of opinion — a man knowing 
the right and doing the wrong — not willing 
to do an act of manifest injnstioe if he can 
avoid it, but hesitating to prevent it for fear 
of a charge against himself — pitiably vacillat- 
ing because his hands were tied by the con- 
sciousness of past guilt and personal danger. 
How could such a man be certain about any- 
thing? What could a mind, wavering, un- 
stable, like a feather on the wind, know or 
believe of solid stable truth, which altereth 
not, but remaineth like a rock amidst the 
vicissitudes of the ages and the changeful 
fashions of the minds of men ? "A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways." 
" He that is of the truth heareth the voice 
of truth." To the untrue man all things are 
untrue. To the vacillating man, who cannot 
know his own mind, all things seem alterable, 
changeful, unfixed ; just as to the man tossed 
at sea all things motionless in themselves, 
seem to move round, upwards, downwards 
or around, according to his own movements. 
Jtev. Frederick W, Roberimm {Semunu), 

VARIATIONS-tlie BeautF of. 

O sun ! come from the winter to the spring, 
and let there be universal buds and flowers. 
In response to my prayer and supplication 
the sun comes forth. And first I perceive 
the chick weed blodsoming, almost incon- 
spicuous. It is bom again of the sun, and 
shows the sun's power. Just beyond there is 
a clump of violets. They are bom again out 
of death into life by the power of the sun. 
Further on are bulbs of various kinds, and 
each develops in its own way. One has one 
style of leaf or bloom, and another another. 
Ajid they multiply as the sim grows warmer, 
till the woods and fields swarm with myriads 
of growths, some purple, some red, some 
white, some blue, some green, all shades and 
combinations and forms being represented. 
They are all bom of the sun, and brought 
into their life and power ; and yet they are 
widely different in their structure and appear- 
ance. Would you reduce them all to one, 
and have nothing but daisies, nothing but 
tulips, or nothing but violets? Are not 
God'b abundant riches in this, that when He 
creates life from death in so many ways, 
there are presented such variations of beauty 
and amiablencss ? 

So it is with the truths of the Gospel. 
God does not make those truths the same to 
any two minds. If men had the subtle power 
of analysis, so as to seize just what they feel, 
and put their feelings exactly into words, I 
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believe it woold be found that no two penooi 
on the face of the earth ever stated, or could 
state, their views of facts alike. GoD, list 
never made two faces alike ; God, That never 
made two leaves alike; God, That makes 
unity with infinite diversity — He does not 
mean that men shall feel just alike. The 
amplitude of being is exprcMod by variatiaos 
of being, that go back to esaoitial unity aod 
take hold of a common root And the 
attempt to bring the glowing and fervid 
Orientals, the staid and practical Ooddentah, 
the mediaeval minds, the artist minds, the 
sombre and unirradiating natures, and the 
light and gay natures, all to one statement ol 
speculative truth, is as wild and preposterom 
as the boy's race after the rainbow. It can* 
not be done. Rev, Henry Wwrd Beeeker, 

VICB. 

To compliment vice is but one reniove 
from worshipping the devil. 

BiMhop Jeremy Cdikr, 
VICE -Indulged in. 

If we wish to know who is the most de- 
graded and the most wretched of humaQ 
beings, if it be any object in moral science to 
gauge the dimensions of wretchedness, and 
to see how deep the miseries of man can 
reach ; if this be any object of curiosity, look 
for the num who has practised a vice so Icog 
that he curses and clings to it, that he pur- 
sues it because he fe^ a great law of his 
nature driving him on towards it, but, 
reaching it, knows that it will gnaw his 
heart and tear his vitals, and make him roll 
himself in the dust with anguish. Say eveiy- 
thing for vice which you can say, magnify 
any pleasure as much as you please, but don't 
beueve you have any secret for sending on 
quicker the sluggish blood and for refreudng 
the faded nerve. Rev. Sydney Smiik. 



At first setting out upon a vicious course 
men are a little nice and delicate, like yonng 
travellers, who at first are offended at every 
speck of dirt that lights upon them, but after 
tney have been accustomed to it, and have 
travelled a good deal in foul wajrs, it ceaseth 
to be troublesome to them to be dashed and 
bespattered. . . . When we bend a thing st 
first, it will endeavour to restore itself, but 
it may be held bent so long till it will con* | 
tinue so of itself, and grow crooked, and then 
it may require more force and violence to 
reduce it to its former straighteiess than we 
used to make it crooked at first. 

ArchbiMkop John TiBcUon. 

VICIBBITITDE. 

Why should an individual mourn over the 



VIOIiENOB 

losUbilit? of his hop« and the vuii^ of hia 
]>rc«pecta ! Tbe uicieut cbiefa whu ereoteiJ 
these euormoiu uid momive towers to be the 
foftren of their race uul the «est uf tbeir 
power, could thvy hkve dreamed the da; 
WW to come vhen tht lut of thi^ir descend- 
■nta aboold be expelled, > rained wuiderer, 
from hid ponenioiu 7 Bat nature's bountien 
are unaltered. The sun wUl Bbiue as fair <ia 
those ruitu whether the property of a sCt«d- 
ger or of ■ lordid and abacure triclister of 
the abiiKtl law, as when the bamien of the 
fouader firat waved opon their battleuientH. 
Sir WaUtT Scott (Gvg Manaeriivj). 
VIOLEITCB. 

Violence in the voIcq in oft^n onlvthe death- 
rattle of ivuaa fn the throat. /. F. Boga. 

VtBont BUKT-Tbe, her Baal Terfeetloiu. 

Poor and unknown as was the Virgin of 
Nazareth, ihe was cevertheleu the one 
" bloMed among women," who wm to be the 
hldther uf the LoKTf. It in not needful to 
borrow the unreal coloure of legend in order 
to call up before the mind that ideal type 
of pnrilj, truth, and artless faith which the 
Gospel limniir has «ketched in a few outlines, 
•o true and tender that Chriiitian art has 
never been weary of reproducing it on its 
Qanvas. Mary is not a sort of divinity bom 
of clouds. She is a true daughter of earth, 
and the humanity represented in her ia that 
feeble, fallible, sufferlni; thing we know so 
well, only she represents it in most touching 
hmnQity and moat aonircd faith. In this 
virgin heart the long.drawn aspiration of 
niaoldnd^uttered as a deep plaint among 
the noblest of the heathen, as a glorious 
oncle in Hebrew pniphccy — becomes the 
pure and perfect exprewion of the desire 
after salvation. Mary ^jieani on the old 
stem of Judusm like the Bower on the tree, 
marking the seawin of maturity. Let us en- 
circle her with no other halo thui that 
glorious hope which Sashes out in her Song 
■ft«' the Annunciation, and leave onliftcd 
that veil of heavenly modesty in which she 
enwrap* herself when she leams her high 
destiny, and of which she is never divested. 
Poetry has no more beautiful creation than 
the scene of the Annunctatinu. 

Jta. B. Dr Prearnt/, D.D. 
iJaui Chritt, Bit Life and Wort). 
TIBOIH lUBT— The, the Type of ChrliUan 
Kotberhood. 

It is difficult to speak of Mary the Alother 

iif Jebfh, both because so little is known of 

lier and because so much has been imagined. 

Ataaad no other name in history hu the 
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its witching light in w 
great a vultime. In art she has divided 
honours with her Divine Son. For a thou- 
sand years her name has excited the pro- 
foondest reverence and wombip. A mother's 
love and forbearance with hor children, as it 
is a uni rersal experienoe, so is it the nearest 
iou^ of the Divine tenderness which the 
soul can form. 

In attempting to present the Divine Being 
in His relations to universal government, 
men have well-nigh lost His Personality in 
a sublime abstiaction. Those traits of per- 
sonal tendemesi and generous love which 
alone will ever draw the human heart to 
God, it has too often been ohligi-d to seek 
elsewhere. And however mistaken the en- 
deavour to find in the Virgin Maiy the sym- 
pathy and fond familiarity of a Divine fos- 
tering love, it is an error into which men 
have been drawn bj the profonndest needs 
of the human sonl. It is an error nf the 
heart. The core will be found by revealing 
in the Divine nature the longed-for traitr, 
in greater benuty and force than are given 
them in the legends cif the Mother of jEdrti. 

Meanwhile, if the doctors of theolofciy have 
long hesitated to deify the Virgin, art has 
uncuntdoualy raised her to the highest place. 
There la nothing in attitude, expression, or 
motion which luis been left untried. The 
earlier Christian painters were content to 
eipresa ber pure fervour withtut relying 
upon the element of beauty. Bat as, age 
by age, imagination kindled, the canvas has 
given forth this Divine Mother in more and 
more glowing beauty, borrowing from the 
G recian spirit all that was charming iu the 
highest ideals of Venus, and adding to them 
an element of transcendent purity aud devo- 
tion which has do parallel in ancient art. 

In beautiful contrast with theNi nide ex- 
clamatory wonshippem, the Mother is de- 
scribed as silent and thoughtfuL " Mary 
kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart." U no woman comes to herself 
until she loves, so, it may be said, she knows 
not how to love until her Srst-bom is in her 
arms. Sad is it tor her who does not feet 
herself made sacred by motherhood. That 
lieart-pomlering I Who may tell the tbooghts 
which rise from the dee ~ ' 
spired love, n 
■ " 1 than the , 

draws from the sorface ol 

Intimately as a mother must feel that ber 
babe is connected with her own body, even 
more she is wont to feel that her child comeH 
direct from God. God-yiien is a familiar 
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name in every language. Not from her 
Lord came this Child to Mary. It was her 
Lord Himself That came. 

A sweet and trusting faith in God, child- 
like simplicity and profound love seem to 
have formed the nature of Mary. She may 
be accepted as the type of Christian mother- 
hood. In this view, and excluding the dog^a 
of her immaculate nature, and still more em- 
phatically that of any other participation in 
divinity than that winch is common to all, we 
may receive with pleasure the stores of ex- 
quisite pictures with which Christian art has 
filled its realm. 
J/. W. Beecher(TM Life of Jetm the Chritt). 

VXBGIN MAST— The, Justly called Blessed. 

How justly may he bless thee, Mary, that 
deifies thee not I Bishop Joseph Hail 

( ConUmpUUions), 

VXBGIN MAST— Modem Boman Cultns of 
the, a BeYclution in the Christian Faith. 

The devotion paid to the Virgin in the 
Church of Home amounts to nothing less 
than a revolution in the Christian FaitL It 
is not a gloss, a development, a modification, 
but a radical change. Taken from the ex- 
treme point of view, and as actualjy carried 
into practice in the most Ultramontane 
quarters, it is the dethronement of Al- 
mighty God and the Lord Jksub Christ, 
and the substitution of another sovereign 
ruler, another object of worship. Judged 
more gently, and according to its less extra- 
vagant forms, it is at least equivalent to that 
change in the political constitution of a king- 
dom or empire, when the personal govern- 
ment of an al^olute monarch is suddenly 
limited, and altered into a system like that 
of Great Britain, where the sovereign retains 
indeed the prerogative of the highest social 
rank, but where every actual exercise of 
substantial authority and bestowal of hon- 
ours are lodged in the hands of those who 
are nominally subjects accountable to the 
sovereign, as the Prime Minister, the Judges, 
and so forth, but who are in real fact not 
only independent of the Crown, but dictate 
its policy in great and small things alike, 
from making war and peace down to nomin- 
ating a tide-waiter. And just as it is to the 
Prime Minister of the day that politicians 
with us look for place, title, and measures, 
practically leaving the Queen out of account, 
BO it is with the modem clients of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Roman Church, who go to her 
and not to God. 
tL P. LiUledaU, LL.D., D.C.L. (Plain Reasons 
against Joining the Church of Pomr). 
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VIBTUE^hath a TTniyersal Chaim. 

Virtue is the universal charm ; even its 
shadow is courted when the substance is 
wanting. It must be formed by daily and 
repeated exertions to make it vigorous. Great 
events give scope to great virtues, but the 
tenor of human life is composed of small 
occurrences, within the round of which virtoe 
is to be exercised. In the usual coutk of 
human events it will be found that a plain 
understanding joined with virtue oontribotet 
more to happiness and proeperityg than the 
brightest parts without integrity. Virtue » 
connected with eminence in every art, boa- 
ness, and public station ; it gives vigour to 
every mind, and adds weight to every char- 
acter ; for by whatever means we may at first 
attract attention, yet we cannot hold the 
esteem of respectable persons long withoat 
virtue. J)r, PtSeri Blair. 

VIKTUK— Decay of Pablic. 

With the decay of public virtue comes the 
decay of public spirit, and then soon fdlowi 
the decay of national strength. Then comes 
what the old Hebrew seers called the judg- 
ment : God coming out of His place to viiit 
the earth ; anarchy, internal dissolution, od- 
lapse, conquest by the foreigner ; the giving 
over of the nation into the hand of a cmel 
lord ; the establishment of a military des- 
potism. . . . Our greatness, whatever it hai 
been, has not rested so much upon material 
forces, but, like IsraeFs of old, upon moral 
Our privileges are not things of chance, nor 
favours arbitrarily bestowed, but the direct 
result of moral laws, which, though operating 
in a different sphere, are as inamuti^le and 
as irreversible as the laws which govern the 
physical world. 

Eight Rev. James Praser, D.V' 
{Bishop of Manchester), 

VIRTUE— Is the Doing Good to Manlriiil 

Virtue is " the doing good to mankind, io 
obedience to the Will oi God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness." Aococdiog 
to which definition "the good of mankind'* 
is the subject, "the Will of God" themk, 
and "everlasting happiness" the motive of 
human virtue. Virtue has been divided by 
some moralists into " benevolence, prudence, 
fortitude, and temperance." "Benevdence" 
proposes good ends; "prudenoe" sugges^ 
the best means of attaining them; "forti- 
tude" enables us to encounter the diffi- 
culties, dangers, and discouragements which 
stand in our way in the pursuit of these 
ends ; " temperance " repels and overcome! 



VIKTUE 

tbe paarioiis that obBtnict it. BeneTolenoe, 
for instance, prompts us to undertake the 
cause of an oppressed orphan ; prudence 
suggests the best means of going about it ; 
fortitude enables us to confront the danger, 
and bear up against the loss, disgrace, or 
repulse that may attend our undertaking ; 
and temperance keeps under the love of 
money, of ease, or amusement which might 
divert us from it. 

Virtue is distinguished by others into two 
branches only — prudence and benevolence : 
pmdezkce, attentive to our own interest; 
benevolence, to that of our fellow-creatures ; 
both directed to the same end, the increase 
of bi^ypiness in nature, and taking equal con- 
cern in the future as in the present. The 
four "cardinal" virtues are prudence, for- 
titude, temperance, and justice. But the 
division of virtue to which we are in modem 
times most accustomed is into duties : — 

Towards God ; as piety, reverence, resig- 
nation, gratitude, Ac. 

Towards men (or relative duties) ; as jus- 
tice, charity, fidelity, loyalty, kc. 

Towards ourselves; as chastity, sobriety, 
temperance, preservation of life, care of 
health, Ac. Beu. WOliam PaUy, D,D, 

VntTUE-giyet Felicity. 

Every virtue gives a man a degree of feli- 
city in some kind : honesty gives a man a 
good report ; justice, estimation ; prudence, 
respect ; courtesy and liberality, affection ; 
temperance gives health, and fortitude a 
quiet mind, not to be moved by any ad- 
versity. Sir Francis WaUingham. 

VIRTUE— Its Manifold Gxaoet . 

Who that will followe the graces manyfolde. 

Which are in virtue, shall find avancement ; 

Wherefore ye foles, that in your sinne are 
bold. 

Ensue ye wisdome, and leave your lewde in- 
tent, 

Wisdome is the way of men most excellent ; 

Therefore have done, and shortly spede your 
pace. 

To quaint yourself and company with grace. 

" Ship of Fools," 1508. 

VntTUE— Human. 

Never expecting to find perfection in men, 
and not looking for Divme attributes in 
created beings, in my commerce with my 
contemporaries I have found much human 
virtue. I have seen not a little public spirit, 
a real subordination of interest to duty, and 
a decent and r^ulated sensibility to honest 
fame and reputation. The age uoquestion- 
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ably produces (whether in a greater or legs 
number than in former times, I know not) 
daring profligates and insidious hypocrites. 
What then ? Am I not to avail myself of 
whatever good is to be found in the world 
because of the mixture of evfl that will al- 
ways be in it ? The smallness of the quan- 
tity in currency only heightens the value. 
They who raise suspicions on the good on 
account of the behaviour of evil men, are of 
the party of the latter. Edmund Burke, 

VIRTUE— its Boot Immortality. 
The virtues grow on immortality ! 
That root destroyed, they wither and expire. 

Edvxtrd Youny, 
VIKTUK— Immntable. 

The means immutable of business, 

Or in the vale of life, or on a throne. 

Is virtue. Joseph John Murphy. , 

VIRTUE— Consists in a Pions and Weil- 
Ordered Life. 

The providence of God hath so ordered 
the course of things that there is no action, 
the usefulness of which has made it the 
matter of duty and of a profession, but a 
man may bear the continual pursuit of it 
without loathing and satiety. The same shop 
and trade that employs a man in his youth 
employs him also in his age. Every morning 
he rises fresh to his haimner and his anvil ; 
he passes the day singing; custom has 
naturalised his labour to him ; his shop is 
his element ; and he cannot, with any enjoy- 
ment of himself, live out of it. Whereas no 
custom can make the painfulness of a de- 
bauch easy or pleasing to a man, since no- 
thing can be pleasant that is unnaturaL 
But now, if CrOD has so interwoven such a 
pleasure with the works of our ordinary 
calling, how much superior and more refined 
must that be that arises from the survey of 
a pious and well-ordered life ! Dr. JL South. 



The virtue of a man ought to be mea- 
sured, not by his extraordinary exertions, but 
by his everyday conduct Blaise Pascal. 

VIRTUE— Lilcened to a Lofty Mountain. 

The lofty mountain of virtue is of quite a J 
contrary make to all other mountains. In i 
the mountains of the earth the skirts are I 
pleasant, but the tops rough ; whereas the 
skirt of the mountain of virtue is harsh, but 
the top delicious. He who studies to come 
at it meets in his first step nothing but 
stones, briars, and thistles; out the rough- 
ness of the way diminishes as he proceeds in 
his journey, and the pleasure of it increases^ 
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until at length on the top he finds nothing 
but beautiful flowers, choice plants, and crys- 
tal fountains. Archbishop John TUlotson, 

VIRTUE— is a Noble and Secure Possession. 

Virtue is certainly the most noble and 
Fecure possession a man can have. Beauty 
is worn out by time or impaired by sickness 
— riches lead youth rather to destruction 
than welfare, and without prudence are soon 
lavished away. While virtue alone, the only 
good that is ever durable, always remains 
with the person that has once attained her ; 
she is preferable both to wealth and a noble 
extraction. 

Richard Savage {Letters of the Ancients). 

VIKTUE— and Vice Contrasted. 

Virtue is not loved enough because she is 
not known enough, and vice loseth much de- 
testation because her ugliness is too much 
hid. There are so many beauties and graces 
in the face of virtue that no eye can properly 
see it without love, and the visage of evil is 
so monstrous, that if her lovers were not 
blind, they would be almost mad Mrith dis- 
dain and astonishment. Bishop Joseph HalL 

VIETUE— Existence of; an Argument for 
Immortality. 

But if Virtue grieve thus for lost virtue 

justly, 
How, then, must GrOD, the Fountain of 

Virtue, feel ? 
If our highest feelings, and the feelings of 

all the holy. 
Guide rightly to the Divine Heart, then it 

would grieve likewise. 
And grieve eternally, if Groodness perish 

eternally. 
Nay, and as a man who should live ten 

thousand years. 
Sustained miraculously amid perishing 

generations. 
Would sorrow perpetually in the perpetual 

loss of friends. 
Even so some might judge the Divine 

Heart likewise 
Would stint its affections towards the 

creatures of a day. . . . 
Would it not be a yawning gulf of ever- 
increasing sorrow. 
Losing every loved one just when virtue 

was ripening. 
And foreseeing perpetual loss, friend after 

friend, for ever. 
So that all training perishes and has to be 

begun anew, 
Winning new souls to virtue, to be lost as 

soon as won ? 
4x8 



If, then, we must not doubt that the 

Highest has deep love for the holy, 
Such love as man has for man in pure and 

sacred friendship. 
We seem justly to infer that those whom 

God loves are deathless ; 
Else would the Divine blessedness be hn- 

perfect and impaired. 
Nor avails it to reply by resting on God's 

infinitude. 
Which easily supports sorrows which woald 

weigh us down ; 
For if to promote Virtue be the highest 

end with the Creator, 
Then to lose His own work, not casnally 

and by exception. 
But necessarily and always, agrees not 

with His Infinitude 
More than with His Wisdom, nor more 

than with His Blessedness. 
In short, dose friendship between the 

Eternal and the Perishing 
Appears unseemly to the nature of the 

Eternal, 
Whom it befits to keep His beloved, or m)t 

to love at aU. 
But to say CrOD loveth no man, is to make 

religion vain ; 
Hence it is judged that " whatsoever God 

loveth, liveth with God." 

Frances Power Cchbt. 

VOICE of Christian Bang through the Agei 
Let us listen to the murmurs of the great 
stream of sacred song, as it has flow^ on 
from age to age, sometimes nearly buried 
in the sands of time, sometimes ptfted into 
many smaller streams ; now bursting barrieis 
of centuries in a rush of music, and tb^ 
flowing calmly in a broader current, hot 
never utterly dried up or silent. Never has 
the ceaseless song of Nature to her Makeb 
been altogether without words ; the music of 
the creature has never been wholly unaccom- 
panied by the hynm of the child. Hie new 
song of the redeemed hushed the first die 
cords of the Fall, and met the echoes of tbe 
earlier song of unfallen creatures ere tbey 
were quite lost inside the closed gates of 
Eden. Ever the same, it has yet been ever 
new. It has been no languid, luxurioitf 
strain, floating over a banquet. Like the 
old song of Moses, it has been throughout a 
battle-song — a chant, indeed, of victoiy and 
redemption, but simg by pilgrims and soldien 
who had yet a wilderness to cross ere they 
reached the land of promise and the city of 
God. From the day when Maiy the Mother 
of Jesus sang the first Christian hymn, to 
the latest that has entered our modem hymn* 
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books, One Name, which is above every 
luyne, has made all its music. Ephrem, the 
Syrian monk, sang his psalms of welcome 
where once the children of Jerusalem had 
strewed their palm branches ; Gregory 
Nazianzen, poor, old and lowly, found nim 
fatherland and home ; Ambrose fiUed Milan 
with the praises of the Redekmkb of the 
nations, the Sun of Righteousness ; Pruden- 
tins sang how the dead reposed in Him; 
Bernard rejoiced in His cross and His pro- 
mise ; Luther called on all Christian people 
to triumph in His completed redemption ; 
Wesley fled to Him " while the tempest still 
was high ; " Cowper pointed to the Fountain 
which could wash all stains away. All sang 
as of a victory already won, and yet as them- 
selves still in the battlefield, and pressing 
onward to the prize. They sang of a Sun 
which had arisen, and yet as travellers at 
night of a day which had yet to dawn. 
They sang of redemption already accom- 
plished, but also of a city yet to come. And 
the Sun Whose light they knew yet waited 
for, the Victor and Redebmer, the Captain 
in the present warfare, the Joy and Glory of 
the heavenly city, are all One. All along 
the ages, through all the tumult of the 
world, and all the wanderings of the Church, 
that song has never paus^. The joyful, 
** Th4)u wast dain, and fast redeemed ut to Ood 
hjf Thy bloodf" of those who have overcome, 
has never been without its echo from the 
struggling multitudes on the battlefield below. 
Nor is it pausing now. Mercies, new every 
morning, are still calling forth new songs of 
praise. Mrs. Elisabeth CharUt, 

▼QLUFTUOUBHESS. 

If you are surprised at the number of our 
maladies, count our cooks. Seneca. 

VOWB— Bulef and Caations for Making. 

A vow to God is an act of prayer, and 
a great degree and instance of opportunity, 
and an increase of duty by some new uncom- 
manded instance, or some more eminent de- 
gree of duty, or frequency of action, or 
earnestness of spirit in the same. And be- 
cause it hath pleased GrOD, in all ages of the 
world, to admit of intercourse with His ser- 
vants in the matter of vows, it is not ill 
advice that we make vows to God in such 
cases in which we have great need or great 
danger. But let it be done according to 
these rules and by these cautions. 

I. That the matter of the vow be lawful. 

2. That it be useful in order to religion or 

charity. 3. That it be grave, not tri£ng or 

i mpe r tin ent ; but great in our proportion of 
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duty towards the blessing. 4. That it be 
an uncommanded instance ; that is, that it 
be of something, or in some manner, or in 
some degree, to which formerly we were not 
obliged, or which we might have omitted 
without sin. 5. That it be done with pru- 
dence ; that is, that it be safe in all the 
circumstances of person, lest we beg a bless- 
ing and fall into a snare. 6. That every vow 
of a new action be also accompanied with a 
new degree and enforcement of our essential 
and uc^terable duty — such as was Jacob's 
vow, that (besides the payment of a tithe) 
CrOD should be his God ; that so he might 
strengthen his duty to Him, first in essentials 
and precepts, and then in additionals and 
accidentals. For it is but an ill tree that 
spends more in leaves, and suckers, and 
gums than in fruit; and that thankfulness 
and religion is best that first secures duty 
and then enlarges in counsels. Therefore 
let every great prayer, and great need, and 
great danger draw us nearer to God by the 
approach of a pious purpose to live more 
strictly ; and let every mercy of God answer- 
ing that prayer produce a real performance 
of it. 7. Let not young beginners in religion 
enlarg^ their hearts and straiten their liberty 
by vows of long continuance; nor, indeed, 
any one else, without a great experience of 
himself and of all accidental dangers. Vows 
of single actions are safest, and proportion- 
able to those single blessings ever begged in 
such cases of sudden and transient impor- 
tunities. 8. Let no action which is matter 
of question and diroute in religion ever be- 
come the matter of a vow. He vows fool- 
ishly that promises to God to live and die 
in such an opinion in an article not necessary 
nor certain ; or that, upon confidence of his 
present guide, binds himself for ever to the 
profession of what he may afterwards more 
reasonably contradict, or may find not to be 
useful, or not profitable, but of some danger 
or of no necessity. Jeremy Taylor. 

VOWB— tlieir Importance and Solenmltj. 

We must observe what things concmr to 
the niiUdng of a good and lawfull vow ; even 
those foure things whereby every thing is 
made good, the foure causes, which are : The 
maker of the vow — The matter of it — The 
manner thereof — The end. 

First, The person who maketh a vow must 
be both of understanding and also of power 
to make it. In vowing we have to do with 
CrOD, Who must not be dallied withall, nor 
mocked. They who deale with Him must 
well conceive what they da (Wherefore^ 
idiots, children, f renzie persons, and such llke^ 
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are not fit to vow.) They must ako have an 
ability to performe what they vow. (Where- 
fore, sach as are under the authoritie and 
command of others may not vow in such cases 
wherein their govemours may crosse their 
vow.) 

Secondly, The thing vowed mnst be both 
lawful! and possible. To vowe to commit a 
sinne (as the Jewes vowed to kill Paul), is a 
double iniquity. To vowe that which we 
are not able to do (as many who vow per- 
petual continency), is a plaine mockery. 

Thirdly, In regard of the manner, a vow 
must be made freely and maturely. A vow 
is a kinde of spirituall offering; it must there- 
fore be a free-will offering, or else can it not 
be acceptable to God. It is not meete for 
parents to force their children, or any man to 
force another to make a vow. A vow b also 
a matter of weight ; it must be made in judg- 
ment upon due consideration and delibera- 



tion, not rashly or unadvisedly. Herein did 
Jeptha (Jud. xL 30, 31), though otherwise a 
good man, offend. Rash vowes cause either 
much mischiefe, or much repentance. 

Fourthly, There be two maine ends of a 
vow. One to prevent or redresse some sinne 
(as for a man which is of a flexible disposition, 
and much drawne away by vaine company, to 
vow against such and such company ; or far 
a man that hath a light braine, and is scone 
made drunken with strong beere and wine, 
to vowe against these). The other to hold a 
man dose to some duty, as to vow eveiy day to 
reade so much of the Scripture, morning and 
evening to pray, to sanctine the sabbath, Ac 
A vow being thus made, we are bound in 
conscience to performe it; "Pay, thertfort, 
that tohich thou hatt rowed; (EcL v. 4, 5). 
It i» better that thou thovldett not tvw, thoM 
, that thou thouldett vow and not pay iL** 
I Bev, W, Gouge, B.D. {Whde Arnwur of God), 
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WAITINO— npon OOD. 

The Christian should ** quietly wait," but 
he should do so in the diligent \ise of the 
means of grace, stirring up the gifts already 
bestowed upon him — of faith, whereby he 
lays hold on the promises — of hope, whereby 
he looks for their fulfilment — of prayer, 
whereby he expresses that faith and that 
hope towards GrOD, and seeks to have the 
crowning grace of love shed abroad in his 
heart. It is profitable to the heir of immor- 
tality to be trained to the habitual exercise 
of patience and submission to the Divine 
Will, as this must be the best preparation 
for that state wherein there will be no more 
room for patience, as there will be no more 
sorrow and no more trial, but where it will 
constitute the blessing of His redeemed that 
*' they shall serve him day and night in His 
temple." And, independent of this waiting 
being a part, and an important part, of our 
training for eternal blessedness, it supplies a 
means here of more profitable communion 
with God. Whilst waiting for His salvation 
there is an humble dependence on His faith- 
fulness, through which, though we may not 
be able to perceive His presence with our 
souls, we nevertheless receive a larger mea- 
sure of instruction than at those times when 
we may consider ourselves in a more spiritual 
frame. The lessons which are conveyed to 
us whilst we are humbled sink most deeply 
into our hearts, and the comfort which 
bursts forth in us when we are quietly wait- 
ing is the more satisfying because we are in 
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the best state for its reception. We then 
walk with Chbibt as did His two discqpks 
on the day on which He arose from the dead, 
and we then are most fully taught by Him, 
when our eyes are hidden for a time, that we 
should not know Him, and our hearts buni 
within us as He reveals to us more of Hit 
mercy and His grace. J2er. i2. W. KfU. 

WAinNO—Oraee Enables ns to Wait. 

Therefore they are willing to wait tbs 
whole time of their life for the aooompliih- 
ment of that good which He hath promised. 
It is one excellent effect of grace that it 
doth enable the soul to wait on GoD lor 
things that are most difilcult to be broogbt 
to passe. Corruption teaoheth the heart to 
wrangle with God, but grace teacfaeth the 
heart to waite on Gk>D. Sense onely mindes 
things present, but laith mindes thugs thst 
are a great way off. It is as willing to wait 
on God for a future good as it is to leoeiTt 
a present good. "The Lord is good unte 
them that wait for Him, to the aool that 
seeketh Him." *'It is good that a naa 
should both hope and quietly wait for the 
salvation of the Lord." 
JUv, Jialph Holnnaon {Chritt AU amd m AU). 

WAITINO —Ttansfonna ovr WlaliM iBto 

PoxpoiML 

We do not know how to wait. We are 
like children, who stamp at the least delay. 
Our wills have in the ardour of their exac- 
tions all that they want in eamestMa sad 



WANTS 



Am toon as he U kept in bus- 

ruw, the dtuHd loses all zest for his toy. It 
by His slowness in answering us that 
God would transform our wishes into pur- 

CounUst De GoMparin. 



WAHTB— tbe Two Great. 

Man's two great wants, viewed as an 
immortal spirit, are a want of infinite truth 
and a want of the infinite good, a want of 
light and a want of love. These wants are 
for ever making themselves felt in the human 
oonsdoosness in various forms. Man is like 
a noble tree planted in the earth, which can 
Uve only by drinking in the air and sunlight 
of heaven. The FaU has walled him up in a 
dark enclosure of selfishness and sensuality ; 
but as he cannot live without light and 
warmth, he tries to expand his branches 
towards certain wretched tapers which are 
homing in the interior. But they are never 
enough for him. Without the Sun he cannot 
thrive. '* His soul is athirst for God." 

Very Bev, Edward Meyrick Gotdbum, 

WABFABE-Gbrlstlaii. 

Who would not courageously descend into 
that combat wherein there is a certain re- 
ward for him that conquers, and certain 
conquest for him that fights ? For He that 
is the Rewarder is also a Helper : He shows 
the crown. He supplies the arms. Nor need 
we excuse ourselves by pretence of weakness. 
The most equal Arbiter and Judge of the 
fiold doth so fitly match every combatant 
that He calleth forth none to fight but 
whom He will make able. He will no more 
deny His heavenly aid to the man that prays 
ari^t than a fond and affluent father will 
deny bread to his son that asketh it when 
he is hungry. Hugo Grotiua, 

WATCHFUL 0HRI8TIAK— The : His Path l8 

Narrow. 

He had need be awake that walks upon 
the brim of a deep river or brow of a steep 
hill. The Christian's path is se narrow, and 
the danger is so great, as calls for both a 
minute eye to dis^m and a steady eye to 
direct ; but a sleepy eye can do neither. 
Look upon any duty or grace, and you will 
find it lie between Scylla and Charybdis — 
two extremes alike dangerous. Faith cuts 
its way between the mountain of presimip- 
tion and the gulf of despair; patience, be- 
tween stupidity and discontent. The like 
we may say of the rest. No truth but hath 
some error next door to her ; no duty can be 
performed without approaching very near the 
enemy's quarters, who soon takes the alum 
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VTEALTB. 

and comes out to oppose the Christian. Ought 
he not, then, to have always his heart on the 
watch ? Rev. Thonuu Gumall. 

WATCHFULNESS. 

Watchfulness is the wise exercise of a 
gracious soul who is sensible of his own 
weakness, loves his Saviour, and fears to 
grieve His Spirit. Karl U. Bogatzky. 

That man who is the most watchful is the 
least sinfuL Rev. William Seeker 

{TTie NoTiMuch Profestor). 

WATER of LIFE— The. 

Oh, precious water, which quencheth the 
noisome thirst of this world, scoureth all the 
stains of sinners ; that watereth the earth of 
our souls with heavenly showers, and bringeth 
back the thirsty heart of man to his only 
God ! St. CyrU. 



"When I am weak, then am I strong." 
When used by faith, weakness is the mightiest 
thing on earth, for it affords room for God, 
and the power of God to work. 

Rev. Tloratius JBoruxr 
{ThoughU on Bible Theniet). 

WEALTH— Its Bight Use. 

There is in a fortune a golden mean, which 
is the appropriate region of virtue and intel- 
ligence. Be content with that ; and if the 
horn of plenty overflow, let its droppings 
fall upon your fellow-men; let them fall 



The water of wisdom is sweet, for it 
springeth up to everlasting life ; but the 
well is deep, and thou hast no bucket but 
prayer. If we may have for the asking, 
shall we lose it for want of asking ? 

Rev, John Stoughton^ D.D, 

WAY-CHEIST the. 

I do not know that it is necessary for us 
to be able to watch every footprint of God. 
The way is all that concerns us, to see that ' 
we follow it and Him. This I am sure of, i 
that it is the only way, and He the only 
Guide to follow. Elizabeth Stuart Phdps. 

Life can never be altogether happy, be- 
cause it is not heaven ; nor altogether miser- 
able, because it is the road to heaven. 

Eugenie de la Ferronnays. 

WEAKNESS. 

Weakness is ever near God. He draws 
nigh to it as a mother draws nigh to a suffer- 
ing child. Rev. W. II. II. Murray 

(The Tenderness of God). 
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WILIi 



like the droppings of honey in the wilder- 
ness, to cheer the faint and weary pilgrim. 

William Wirt, 



The happiness of a rich man ought not to 
consist in the good things that he has, but 
in the use he can make of them. 

Esprit FUchier {Biahop of Nitma). 

WEEP— not as the Hopeless Weep. 

Weep for the dead ! God bids you not re- 
strain 
What nature claims, affection's soothing tear ; 
But weep like Christian mourners I Qmough 

the bier 
Bear him away to death's obscure domain, 
Yet he with you, who still on earth remain. 
The summons of the archangel's voice shall 

hear. 
And he with you before the Lobd appear. 
Soar to the clouds and meet you there again. 
Weep then, but do not as the hopeless weep, 
For them who rest in Chbist. A common 

prize 
Awaits both them and you, and all who keep 
His truth, and love His coming in the skies: 
They in the Saviour who or wake or sleep 
Shall all united in the Savioub rise. 

Bishop Richard ManL 
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WH7 "— DUTerent Flraset o£ 



There is the why of pride— a protestation : 
he who utters it at bottom cares not further 
knowledge. There is the why of frivolity, a 
noise that one makes in one's own ears — 
that goes knocking up there, down here, al- 
ways out of reach, repeating a monotonous 
note, wearying thi echoes, like those birds 
wandering in the woods, uneasy, astray. 
Then, again, there is the why of inertia and 
self-indulgence. Hardly does it get itself 
shaped. It is only good as a semblance of 
life and a dispensation from action. There 
is the why of despair. The heart, intoxicated 
with its woes, breathes out its hopelessness, 
not as a reproach, still less a prayer. The 
sufferer asks nothing, wants to laiow nothing. 
And lastly, there b the why of a broken 
spirit, or a heart that can endure no longer. 
It cannot discern its way, the horizon is all 
dark ; it only knows that there is a God, 
and that betveen God and it relations are 
established. Let be j it will soon know why 1 

Countess de Gasparin, 

WICKED— The, their Prosperity and Fate. 

We are not the first who have stood on 

the margin of this mysterious sea, and who 

have been thus miserably perplexed. Asaph, 

for one, stood here before u% and he con- 
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fesses that, as he gazed out on the dark and 
darkening sea, "his feet were almost gon^ 
his steps had well-nigh slipped." When Ub 
sought to penetrate the mystery of proTi-i 
dence, it was *' too painful " for him. With 
dizzy head and fainting heart he crept away 
from this cruel insatiable sea, leaving the 
problems that perplexed him unsolved. He 
found no relief until he " went into the sanc- 
tuary of God." And even then he found a 
relief which is, I trusty no relief to us. To 
his stem Hebrew temper it was a suffident 
solace to learn that the wicked prosper bat 
for a time, that they are set on high, "slip- 
pery places," only that they may fall, and 
that their fall may be more profound. But 
if we have the Christian temper, that, so far 
from being a solace to us, will only he aa 
aggravation of our sorrow and perplexity. 
For what chiefly troubles us is not that we 
are called to suffer, but t^at humanity at 
large groans under evils so many and so in- 
tolerable ; that which we most deeply crave 
is not exemption from suffering for ourselvea, 
nor even for our immediate kinsfolk and 
neighbours, but a firm conviction that all the 
evils and pains which afflict the world have 
a wise meaning and a merciful end, that 
there is a final goal of good to which all 
things will round at last 

A^d such a conviction, God be pratsed, is 
well within our reach. It may be proved, 
even to the sceptical reason, and often has 
been proved, that good preponderates over 
evil even in this present world, and that the 
evils which for a time vex and depress oar 
life are designed to lead us to a higher and 
more stable good. 

But the troubled heart is often impatieBt 
of logic It craves a solution whkh appeals 
more directly to itself. It demands not a 
demonstration, but an experience. And even 
this demand may be met. There is an ex- 
perience to be had which lends instant com- 
fort and strength to the heart, and makes it 
independent of the tardier processes of the 
intellect. If we go into Uie sanctuary of 
God we shall no longer be vexed with the 
troublous beat of the mysterious sea^ In the 
worship of God, in the blessedness of com- 
munion with Him, in the deepening sense d 
His love and goodwill to us and to all men 
which worship quickens within us, we readi 
a tranquil haven of repose that no stcxm can 
disturbs Samud Cox {Biblical £xpontimi)> 

WILL— Freedom of the. 
We drive the furrow with the share of faith 
Through the waste fields of life, and our own 
^nds 



■ thick the mwls that spring to weeds or 

And never rtrong neceiaity nor f»te 
TnunmeUtlic bodI that firmly Mja "T viHJ" 
Alirt Curt!/. 

Vnii— Freedom of tb* : OOD not Serveil bjr 

" Bow would it now look to you if there 

were any very powerful king, and he had no 

freemen in oil h» kingdmn. but that all 

I vereilaTea!" ThenBaid T, "Itwouldnot be 

. thought hy me right nor reuonable if Jnen 

in k tervfle condition only iihDuld attend 

upon him." "Then," quoUi he, "it would 

I be mora minatural if GoD, in all His Idng- 

dom, had no free creature under His power. 

Therefore, He made two rational creature*, 

free angels and men, and gave them the 

great gift of freedom. Hence they could do 

evil aa well aa good, whichever ^ey would. 

He gave tfaia very free gift, and a very fixed 

law, to every man unto thii end." 

iiini/ Alfred Iht Grtal. 

TILL— Fieeilam of tbe : Its Hjnterjr. 

i We are human beingii, not mere day. And 

I thua comea in the working of that great 

mygteiT which ehall remain a mystery for all 

time. When the Divine determination begina 

to make iteelf known to the aoul, the deter- 

I mination of the creature awaken, and the cun- 

: Bict b«^D» between the Will of the Creator 

I and the will of the life He has created. 

"Hath not the patter power over the same 

lump, to make one vessel unto honour and 

another unto dishonour ! " That ia one aiJo 

of tbia mystery. 

I "If a man pui^ hlmnelf " — from being a 

venel unto diahonour^" be ahatl be a veenel 

. unto honour, sanctilled and meet tor the 

I Alaater's use." This is the other. 

~lut the one side doee not contradict the 
other. The Creator has power over the lives 
He moulds, but it ia never so wielded aa to 
quench the power of choice He bitt given us. 
In respect of natural capacity, position in 
society, function, time and place of birth, joy 
and aorrow, health and sidcneas, this power 
of God is absolute. He appointa the bounds 
of out habitation. He alone deaigna the 
faehion of personality. He alone Rxed the 
doom on sin. But at those paints in the 
levolopmont of life where tbe real battle of 
bhe soul ia waged, where tho decisive shocks 
of the conflict between nghteonsness and un- 
'iteoosness have to be sustained and the 
bm^den oi responsibility token up, we are in 
a region where Gon leaves man as absolutely 
free a£ He is Himself. 
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The Creator baa power over tho life. And 
it is true that thia power ia sometimes put 
forth in a very anfiU way. In the exercise 
of this power COD breaks up the live* of some 
and makes them vessels of His wrath. But 
it is because it lies in the awful power of 
human choice to leave Gon no other course. 
The human will may be so persistently bad 
that God aa a righteous ruler shall have no 
alternative hut to work this woe. Pharaoh 
left no other alternative to God ; Judas left 
□o other, and no more do the evil-doers of 
the present day. 

The Creator has power over the life ; bnt, 
aa put forth by Gon, it U a power tempered 
with justice and mercy, and quick with all 
the goodness of the Divine character. GoD 
does not make hasto to destroy. Ho waits 
patiently, watches aniiously, yearns hope fully 
for the forth-putting on the part of His crea- 
tures of wise and holy choice. How patiently 
during the long centuries did He wait for 
choiceof the better part by the Jewish nation I 
With what urgency of love did He press 
on their acceptance the destiny which He 
had marked out for them I And with what 
real sorrow, at tbe sad and tragic close, 
did He sura up tho failure in wonln which 
reveal tho reality of their choice, " / would, 
but je would not !" 

^(rr. Alnranlicr Jllaclcod, D.U. 



wni.— Of OOD; Doing of the, the Oonilltloa 
of Knowledga. 

" If any man will do God's WiQ, he shall 
hi<M of the doctrine." There is in the ex- 
preaunn (both original and translated) a 
repetition of the same word "will," which 
cannot be omitted without great injury to 
the perfection of the sense. If any man wUl 
do His Will, that is, if there be a constant 
breathing after a union of tbe human will 
with tbe Divine~a zealous resolution of the 
one with the other — then let that soul, thus 
disciplined for truth, but catch one glimpse 
of Christian teaching, the glimpee will gather 
to a blaze, spread and swell into noonday, 
and the Divine credentials of tbe Go«pel 
reveal themselves in characters of ineffable 
lustre. Rtc. Archer BuUcr {Smaont]. 

WILL— aitd Paver. 

Some, however, will perhaps ask me — Can 
we then do the Will of UodT No, my 
brethren ; of ourselves assuredly we cannot. 
Therefore ChbIsi: does not say, " He that 
doeth the Will shall know ; " for that would 
be like saying. He that flies up into the 
clouds shall know. What Chust says is that 
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he who wUleth or desireth to do the Will — 
for this is the true meaning of the passage — 
he who earnestly wishes and strives to do 
the Will of GrOD, shall arrive at the know> 
ledge of the doctrine. How ? By doing it ? 
No ; but by finding that he cannot do it ; by 
having his eyes opened to the true state of 
his soul, to its weakness, its helplessness, its 
sinfulness. This knowledge is the very 
thing that a man needs to bring him to 
embrace tibe Gospel with all his heart, so as 
to put his whole faith and trust in it. In 
other words, this is the same truth which St. 
Paul declares when he tells us that the law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. 
That is to say, the knowledge of the obed- 
ience which God requires of us as set forth 
in the law of Moses — the conviction that we 
ought to pay Him that obedience — the feel- 
ing that we neither do nor can pay it — these 
are the very things to wake a man out of the 
dream of his own merits, and to tutor and 
prepare him for receiving the forgiveness of 
his sins and eternal life as a free gift from 
God through Jbsus Christ. 

To a sinner in this state of conscious guilt 
and feebleness the Gospel is indeed a bless- 
ing. For what does it show him ? It shows 
him Jesus Christ stepping between, to 
shield him from the wrath of CrOD, and re- 
ceiving the blow into His own heut. And 
when, in his astonishment at so unlooked-for 
a deliverance, he cries to his unknown Sav- 
iour — "Who art Thou, thus to take on 
Thyself the punishment which I have so 
richly deserved ? " — how must his heart beat 
on hearing this affectionate rebuke 1 " I am 
Jesus, whom thou hast persecuted all thy 
life long. Thou wast enrolled among My 
servants in thine infancy, and didst receive 
My mark, the sign of the Cross, on thy fore- 
head. But when thou grewest up thou 
desertedst Me. Thou hast broken My laws ; 
thou hast neglected Me ; thou hast set thy 
heart on the things which I have forbidden. 
Thou hast robbed My Heavenly Father and 
Me of the honour and love which thou 
owedst Us. Instead of serving God and Me, 
thou hast been serving sin and Satan. For 
all these offences of thine My only revenge 
is dying to save thee. I have died that thou 
and every other sinner who will only hearken 
and turn to Me may live. Take thy life, 
which I have bought so dearly. Arise ; 
renounce thy sins, betake thyself to repent- 
ance and holiness, and live." Such is the 
language which Jesus Christ in His Gos- 
spel speaks to the awakened sinner. 

Augiutm W. Hare {Alton Sermons), 



WILL— The : The Beat of ResponsniUlty. 

The will is the seat of responsibility. At 
the side of the will, which is free, God hath 
placed in the soul a law which is fixed. The 
morally good consists in the conformity of 
the free will to the fixed law. Sin, on the 
other hand, consists essentially in the will 
refusing to submit itself to the moral law of 
God. Jamet M'Coth, LLD. 
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The body sins not ; 'tis the will 
That miUces the action good or ilL 

Robert Herruk. 

WILL— Strength of: Greatly Needa Gultl- 

vation. 

Strength of will is the quality most need- 
ing cultivation in mankind. Will is the 
central force which gives strength and grest- 
ness to character. We over-estimate the 
value of talent because it dazzles us, and we 
are Kgit to underrate the importance of will, 
because its works are less shining. Talent 
gracefully adorns life, but it is will which 
carries us victoriously through the straggle. 
Intellect is the torch which lights us on onr 
way, will the strong arm which rough hews the 
path for us. The clever, weak man, sees all 
the obstacles on his path ; the very torch be 
carries, being brighter than that uf most 
men, enables him perhaps to see that the 
path before him may be directest, Uie best, 
yet it also enables him to see the crooked 
turnings by which he may, as he fandeS) 
reach the goal without encountering diffi- 
culties. If, indeed, intellect were a sun in- 
stead of a torch, if it irradiated eveiy comer 
and crevice, then would men see how, in 
spite of every obstacle, the direct path was 
the only safe one, and he would cut lus way 
through by manful labour. But constituted 
as we are, it is the clever weak men who 
stumble most — the strong men who are most 
virtuous and happy. In this world there 
cannot be virtue without strong will; the 
weak " know the right, and yet the wrong 
pursue." No one, I suppose, will accuse xne 
of deifying obstinacy, or even mere brute 
will, nor of depreciating intellect ; but we 
have had too many dithyrambs in honour d 
mere intelligence ; and Uie older I grow the 
clearer I see that intellect is not the highest 
faculty in man, although the most brilliaot 
Knowledge, after all, is not the greatest 
thing in life ; it is not the '*be-all and the 
end-all here." Life is not science. The 
light of intellect is truly a precious Ikfat 
but its aim and end is simply to shine. 11^ 
moral nature of man is more sacred in mj 
eyes than his intellectual nature. I knov 
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they cannot be divoroed ; that without intelli- 
gence we Hhould be brutes; but it lis the 
tendency of our gaping, wondering disposi- 
tions to give pre-eminence to those factilties 
which most astonish us. Strength of cha- 
racter seldom, if ever, astonishes ; goodness, 
loving-kindness, and quiet self-sacrifice are 
worth all the talents in the world. 

George Henry lAvcet 
{Biographical Hittory of Philo$ophy), 

WnX—of JESUB : A Will with Power. 

The Will of Jesus is not entangled with a 
number of conditions ; it is the outpouring 
of Himself, flowing forth, even as the waters 
of a fountain flow, without let or hindrance, 
by the simple impulse of their nature. Jesus 
comes to the point at once. Jesus said, " / 
vtZL" Observe its majestic brevity and com- 
prehensiveness. It had a deeper meaning 
than assent; it implied a will with power. 
And herein differs the WiU of Jesus from 
our mere human wills, in that He is always 
able to link His with power. If He say, ** I 
will," we may rest assured that it will be 
done. The resources of the Godhead are all 
in waiting upon the Will of Christ. 

Eev. Philip Bennett Power, Af.A, 
{The"I wars'' of Christ). 

WISDOM— be not Diffident ol 

Be not diffident 
Of Wisdom ; she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss not her, when most thou need'st her 
nigh. Milton, 

WISDOM— never Sought for in Vain. 

. . . Wisdom must be sought, 
Sought before all ; but (how unlike all else 
We seek on earth !) 'tis never sought in vain. 

Edioard Young. 



Wisdom ever echoes Nature's voice. 

Juvenal. 

WISDOM— the Source of aU Honour. 

She*s (tOd's own mirror ; she's a light whose 

glance 
Springs from the lightening of His counte- 
nance. 
She's mildest heaven's most sacred influ- 
ence ; 
Never decays her beauties' excellence, 
Aye like herself ; and she doth always trace 
Not only the same path, but the same pace. 
Without her, honour, health, and wealth 

would prove 
Three poisons to me. Wisdom from above 
Is the only moderatrix, spring, and guide, 
Organ and honour of all gifts beside. 

GuiUautne ae Sallutt du Bartoi. 
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WISDOM-DlTlne. 

He who cannot see the workings of a 
Divine wisdom in the order of the heavens, 
the change of the seasons, the flowing of the 
tides, the operations of the wind and other 
elements, the structure of the human body, 
the circulation of the blood through a variety 
of vessels wonderfully arranged and con- 
ducted, the instincts of beasts, their tempers 
and dispositions, the growth of plants, and 
their manv effects for meat and medicine ; 
he who cannot see all these, and many other 
things, as the evident contrivances of a 
Divine wisdom, is sottishly blind, and un- 
worthy of the name of a man. 

Rev. William Jones of Nayland. 

WISDOM— a Counsellor and Guide. 

Wisdom is exceedingly pleasant and peace- 
able, in general by disposing us to acquire 
and to enjoy all tho good, delight, and happi- 
ness we are capable of, and by freeing us 
from all the inconveniences, mischiefs, and 
infelicities our condition is subject to. For 
whatever good from clear understanding, 
deliberate advice, sagacious foresight, stable 
resolution, dexterous address, right intention, 
and orderly proceeding doth naturally result, 
wisdom confers ; whatever evil blind ignor- 
ance, false presumption, unwary credulity, 
precipitate rashness, unsteady purpose, ill- 
contrivance, backwardness, inability, un- 
wieldiness, and confusion of thought beget : 
wisdom prevents. From a thousand snares 
and treacherous allurements, from innumer- 
able rocks and dangerous surprises, from ex- 
ceedingly many needless encumbrances and 
vexatious toils of fruitless endeavours, she 
redeems and secures us. 

Wisdom instructs us to examine, compare, 
and rightly to value the objects that court 
our affections and challenge our care, and 
thereby regulates our passions and moderates 
our endeavours, which begets a pleasant 
serenity and peaceable tranquillity of mind. 
For when, being deluded with false shows 
and relying upon ill-grounded presumptions, 
we highly esteem, passionately affect, and 
eagerly pursue things of little worth in them- 
selves or concernment to us, as we unhand- 
somely prostitute our affections, and prodi- 
gally misspend our time, and vainly lose our 
labour, so the event not answering our ex- 
pectation, our minds thereby are confounded, 
disturbed, and distempered. But when, 
guided by right reason, we conceive great 
esteem of, and zealously are enamoured Mrith, 
and vigorously strive to attain things of ex- 
cellent worth and weighty consequence, the 
conscience of having well placed our affec- 
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tions and well employed our p&tni, and tbe 

experience of fruits cocreeponding to our 

hopes, rsvialies our minds with uncxpreaaible 

ateat. And no it is, preaeot appewico 

id vulgar conceit ordinarily impose upon 

IT fancies, disguising things with a deceit- 

i vamiab and repreoeoting those that sre 

kinetC with the greatest advantage, whilst 

the noblest objects, being oi a more subtle 

and spiritual nature, like fairest jewehi en. 

closed in a homely box, avoid the notioe of 

grow sense and pass uudiscemed by us. 

But the light of wtsdotn, u it unmasks 

speciooB imposture and bereaves it of its false 

colours, 90 It penetrates into the retirements 

' true eioeUency and reveaJs its genuine 

Wisdom makea all the troubles, griefs, 
and pains incident to life, whether casual 
adversities or natural afflictions, easy and 
supportable, by rightly valuing the impor- 
tance and moderating the influence of them. 
It auSen nut busy fancy to alter the nature, 
amplify the degree, or extend the duration 
of tbeu by representing them more sad, 
heavy, and remediless than they truly are. 
It allows them do foroe beyond what natur- 
ally and necessarily they have, nor contri- 
butes nourishment to their increase. It 
keeps tbem at a due distance, not permitting 
them to encroach upon the soul, or to prD> 
pa(!ate their InHusnce beyond their proper 
spbure. Dr. Iiaac Biirroic {StTaiota). 

WIBSOM— Uia Fotutals of, in OOD. 

The fountain of wisdom is in GoD blessed 
for ever, as of bght in the sun, whose bright 
beams daizle our dim eyes that we cannot 
behold them in their glory. The safest n-ay 
it to sit down niid cry out with the Apostle, 
" Oh, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God t " — to adum- 
brate with the veil of silence what we cannot 
ineate with the pencil of eloquence. The 
Oracle of Heaven hath thus taught us : "The 
deep saith. It is not in me," &c ; " Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom," but 
" cast his crown at the foot of Him who sits 
upon the throne " with the twenty-tour 
elders, and eonseotato it with the Apostle, 
■■ To God Only Wise bo all gloiy ; " to Whom 
we muKt all do this homage, for He only is 



" Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God. that giveth to all men liberally," and 
I am sure that there is no unrighteousness 
with Him, that He thould refuse His Holt 
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Sfibit to those that ask Him. Why Ehonld '■ 
a man complain, however indigent, if be i 
knows that there is a treasury at band fw ' 
his supply 1 Rather let him rejoice that be I 
has this help to relieve bis wauta, this j 
strength to aid his weakness. He has I 
the support of Gou ; this gives him conG- ' 
dence, lie has no power of his own ; tint , 
mokes him humble and dependent, the piv- [ 
per feeling for him, his best security in t)ii> , 
state of dangor and of trial. I 

JrckbiiAi^ JiJin Bird Sumner. 

WISDOK— Tiled by Tlmft, our Ontda. i 

Doubt and discuss, examine and believe ; [ 
But, if thy judgment falter, turn vrith trust 
Unto the staS our ancient guides relied on, 
And pmths that in the wildernesses bear 
The pilgrim's track. U thine own wisdom 

fail thee, 
Put confidence in wisdom tried by tdme. 

Sir Juircy ifc Tere [Song of Faith). 



Thi-re were always very many amongit 
the worshippers of ChmbT who were men of 
good judgment and of no small learning ; 
such (not to mention Jews) as Sergius, the 
president of C)-prus (Acts liii. 12) ; Diony- 
sloB the Areopagita (Acts iviL 34) ; Poly- 
carp, who suffered martyrdom ^»ut tin 
yearl6S; Justin, who wrote about the I4:d 
year a.d. in defence of Christians ; Imuen% 
who flourished 183 a.d. ; AthenBgaiai, abont 
the iSoth year; Origen, about the I30tt 
year ; Tertullian, famous in the ZoSth y 
Clement Aleiandrinus, about the same t 
and others ; who, being such men, why tlaj 
should themselves be worshippers of a Mao 
Who was put to an ignominious death (espsi- 1 
ally when almost all of them vrere bronglit I 
up in other religions, and there was neilha | 
honour nor profit to be had by the Cbristiso . 
religion)— why, I say, they should do thii% j 
there can be no reason given but this one— \ 
that upon a diligent inquiry, such as beOKiM . 
prudent men to make in a matter of the 
highest concern to them, they found that | 
the report which was spread abroad eoo- ; 
ceming the miracles that were dona iy 
Him was true, and founded upon ■uEEdesl 
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him that was bom blind ; increasing bread 
for the feeding of many thousands, who were 
all witnesses of it ; restoring the dead to life 
again, and many suchlike ; which report had 
so certain and undoubted a foundation, that 
neither Celsus nor Julian, when they wrote 
against the Christians, dared to deny that 
some miracles were done by Chbist. The 
Hebrews also confess it openly in the books 
of the Talmud (in the title of "Aboda, 
Zara"). That they were not performed by 
any natural power sufficiently appears from 
hence, that they are called wonders or mir- 
acles ; nor can it ever be that grievous dis- 
tempers should be healed immediately, only 
by a word speaking or a touch, by the power 
of nature. If those works could have been 
accounted for by any natural efficacy, it 
would have been said so at first by those 
who either professed themselves enemies of 
Christ when He was upon earth, or of His 
Gospel. By the like argtunent we gather 
that they were not juggling tricks, because 
very many of the works were done openly 
" in the sight of all the people," and amongst 
whom were many learned men, who bore no 
goodwill to Christ, who observed all His 
works. To which we may add that the like 
works were often repeated, and the effects 
were not of a short continuance, but lasting. 
All which, rightly considered, as it ought to 
be, it will plainly follow, according to the 
Jews' own confession, that these works were 
done by some power more than human, that 
is, by some good or bad spirit That they 
were not the effects of any bad spirit is from 
hence evident, that this doctrine of Christ, 
for the proof of which these works were per- 
formed, was opposite to^ and forbids the 
worship of evil spirits — it draws men off 
from all such immorality in which such 
spirits delight. It appears also, that, from 
the things themselves, that wherever this 
doctrine has been received, the worship of 
demons and magical arts have ceased (Acts 
xiz. 19), and the one GrOD has been wor- 
shipped, with an abhorrence of demons, 
whose strength and power Porphyry ac- 
knowledges were broken upon the coming 
of Christ. He says, "After Christ was 
worshipped, nobody experienced any public 
benefit from the gods " (Eusebius, Prep., bk. 
5, chap. i). And it is not credible that evil 
spirits should do those things, and that very 
often, from which no honour or advantage 
could arise to them. Neither is it any way 
consistent with the goodness or wisdom of 
God that He should be thought to suffer 
men who were free from all wicked designs, 
and who feared Him, to be deceived by the 
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cunning of devils ; and such were the first 
disciples of Christ, as is manifest from their 
unblamable life, and their suffering very 
many calamities for conscience' sake. If 
any should say that these works were done 
by good beings, who yet are inferior to God, 
this is to confess that they were well-pleasing 
to God, and redounded to His honour, because 
good beings do what is acceptable to GrOD 
and for His glory ; not to mention that some 
of the works of Christ were such as seem to 
declare God Himself to be the Author of 
them, such as the raising more than one of 
those that were dead to life. And this was 
the sole reason why many of the Jews who 
lived near the time of Jesus, who yet oould 
not be brought to depart from anything of 
the law given by Moses, and such as Uiey 
who were called Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
nevertheless owned Jesus to be a Teacher 
sent from heaven. 

Hugo GrotiuM 
{The Truth of the Chridian Rdigion). 

WOBDS— Kind. 

They never blister the tongue or lips. 
And we never heard of any mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do 
not cost much, yet they accomplish much. 
They help one's own good nattu« and good 
wilL Soft words soften our own soul. 
Angry words are fuel to the flame of wrath, 
and make it bum more fiercely. Kind words 
make other people good-natiu'ed. Cold words 
freeze people, and hot words scorch them, 
and bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make them wrathful. There 
is such a rush of all other kind of words in 
our day, that it seems desirable to give kind 
words a chance among them. There are 
vain words, and idle words, and silly words, 
and hasty words, and spiteful words, and 
empty words, and profane words, and bois- 
terous words, and warlike words. Kind 
words also produce their own image on men's 
souls. And a beautiful image it is. They 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him out of his sour, morose, un- 
kind feelings. We have not yet begun to 
use kind words in such abimdance as they 
ought to be used. Blaise PascaL 

WORD-PAINTINa— Unwaxrantable. 

This principle was once emphasised to me 
in a very suggestive way. Spending a few 
days, some years ago, in the quiet little Eng- 
lish town of Lutterworth, where I was re- 
freshing my spirit with the memories of 
Wycliffe, I went into the shop of a cabinet- 
maker, where I saw a magnificent bookcase 
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which had just been finished for one of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood. I was at once 
attracted by it, and began to examine it 
minutely. Then I Tentured rashly to criti- 
cise it, and even suggested something which 
I thought would be an improvement. But 
the intelligent workman said, " I could not 
do that, sir, for it would be contrary to one 
great rule in art." " What rule ? " I asked. 
" This rule," replied he, " that we must never 
construct ornament, but only ornament con- 
struction." It was quaintly spoken, but it 
was to me a word in season. I saw in a 
moment that this principle held as truly in 
the architecture of a sermon as in that of a 
cathedral — in the construction of a discourse 
as in that of a bookcase ; and often since, 
when I have caught myself making ornament 
for its own sake, I have destroyed what I 
had written, and I have done so simply from 
the recollection of that artisan's reproof. 
There is a whole "philosophy of rhetoric" in 
his words. Whenever, therefore, you are 
tempted to let illustration become the prin- 
cipal thing, or to forget the great object of 
your discourse in your effort to work in the 
drapery of some beautiful image, let this 
good rule come back upon you with its 
wholesome counsel. See that you have con- 
struction to ornament before you allow orna- 
ment to make its appearance. 

W. M. Taylor^ D.D, (HinU on the Composi- 
tion of a Sermon : The Ministry of the 
Word), 

WORDS — Importance of tlieir Primary 
Signification. 

Very serious practical results have fol- 
lowed from the rendering of i Cor. xi. 29, 
" He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself." 
The Apostle is known to be speaking of tenv- 
poral chastisements, not of eternal perdition. 
Many have been hindered from partaking of 
the sacrament through fear of committing 
an unpardonable sin. " Damnation " was 
not formerly confined to the sense of eternal 
punishment. Wycliffe*s translation of St. 
John viii. 10, 1 1, runs thus : " No man hath 
dampned thee ? . . . nether I schal dampne 
thee." " Judge " is often used for " con- 
demn," e.g., " Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant." " Con- 
demnation" has taken the place of jtidg- 
ment, and the condemnation has been re- 
garded as the everlasting damnation. 

Wrong-headed people in all times have 
quoted our Lord's words, " Take no thought 
for the morrow," as a condemnation of ordi- 
nary prudence in regard to temporal wants. 
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The Greek word, and, at the time that [our 
translation was made, the English rendering 
also, signified undue care or anxiety. The 
phrase in this sense of being anxious oocors 
in I Sam. ix. 5, ''Come and let us return, 
lest my father leave caring for the asses, and 
take thought for us." 

There is another word which has occasioned 
serious theological error in some of its a]^li- 
cations, the word '* hell." The one English 
word hell represents two Greek terms, which 
mean respectively the invisible world gener- 
ally and the place of torment. The word is 
mostly taken now in the last sense. There- 
fore " He descended into hell " is misunder- 
stood. Hell is derived from "Aeian," mean- 
ing to ''cover," and is simply the covered 
or hidden place, answering to Hades, the 
imseen. In Archbishop Trench's "West- 
minster Abbey Sermons" there is one on 
Rev. i. 18, pointing out the importance of 
remembering in this text also that "hell" 
means the whole of the unseen world, and 
that so Christ claims for Himself a far 
more august dominion than the word in its 
present use would imply. There are two 
other senses in which hell is employed in our 
Prayer-book. In Ps. xviii. 4, " the pains of 
hell" is, in the Bible, "the sorrows of 
death;" and where the Bible has "like 
sheep they are laid in the grave," the Prayer- 
book gives " they lay in the hell like sheep " 
(Ps. xlix. 14). Many in oiu* time must be 
sorely puzzled with the word " prevent "^ 
In the present usage it means to hinder, bat 
once signified to anticipate or to go before. 
When St. Paul says, "We which are alive 
and remain shall not prevent them which 
are asleep," he means, as he afterwards ex- 
presses it, "the dead in Christ shall rise 
first." " Let " is used by us for permit, but 
in six places in our Bible it means to hinder. 
" Let " to hinder, and " let " to permit, are 
two different words, and derived from tvo 
distinct roots, and so the case is unlike tbst 
of prevent, where the same term has appar- 
ently contrary meanings. 

Jiev, T. L. 0. Davies, MJi, {Chapters on 
Old and Disused Expressions in ike 
Authorised Version of the Scriptwn 
and the Book of Common Praya^, 

WORDS— a Diflisrence in, is a Dlfltoonoe ta 

Things. 

A difference in words is a very awful and 
important difference. A difference in word^ 
is a difference in things. Words are very 
awful and wonderful things, for they come 
from the most awful and wonderful of all 
beings, Jesus Christ the Word. He puts 
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words into men's minds. He made all 
things, and He makes all words to express 
those things with ; and woe to those who 
use the wrong words about things I For if 
a man calls anything by its wrong name, it 
is a sure sign that he understands that thing 
wrongly, or feels about it wrongly ; and, 
therefore, a man's words are often honester 
than he thinks ; for as a man's words are, so 
is a man's heart ; out of the abundance of 
our hearts our mouths speak ; and, therefore, 
by right words, by the right names which 
we call things, we shall be justified ; and by 
our words, by the wrong names we call things, 
we shall be condemned. 

Eev, Chariet Kingdey^ M.A . 
( ViUiige Sermons). 

WORDS— Secondary to Tlionglits. 

It is said that a great orator once gave 
this advice to a younger speaker (Mr. Pitt 
to Lord Wellesley) who asked his counsel : 
**You are more anxious about words than 
about ideas. Remember that if you are 
thinking of words, you will have no ideas ; 
but if you have ideas, words will come of 
themselves." That is true as regards ordi- 
nary eloquence. It is no less true in consi- 
dering the eloquence of religion. In theology, 
in religious conversation, in religious oi^di- 
nances, we ought as much as possible to try 
to get beneath the phrases we use, and never 
to rest satisfied with the words, however ex- 
cellent, until we have ascertained what we 
mean by them. 

Very JUv, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 

Words are but pictures of our thoughts. 

John Dryden, 

WORK— itf Beneficial Resoltf . 

Work ! You may depend upon it there 
is nothing like work; nothing like it, not 
only for the good that it does, but for the 
evil that it prevents. There is nothing that 
the devil hates so much as good hard work. 
He don't so much object to a little occa- 
sional church-going and psalm-singing; he 
isn't afraid of a moderate stock of good prin- 
ciples ; he doesn't object to a thorough know- 
ledge of the ten commandments, and as for 
just an outside "lick" or two of ren)ect- 
ability and gentility, why, bless you I he loves 
it ; but he has a mortal fear of honest work. 
He knows that he can always find some 
wicked things for idle hands to da 

W. S. Mayo, M.D. {UniUd Stales). 

WORE— Itf Blessedness. 

Man is created active,, and to work makes 
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him happier than inactivity does. But to 
work for any one or anything in the universe 
less and lower than God, leaves him still 
toiling amid the thorns and thistles of the 
accursed ground. To work for God solves 
the great problem of man's eternal activity. 
Rev. W. 0. Sehauffier^ Missionary at Con- 
stantinople {Meditations on the Lad 
Days of Christ). 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him ask no other blessedness. He has 
a work, a life-purpose ; he has found it, and 
will follow it. Carlyle {Past and Present), 

WORK— all-Essential. 

There is no heavenly influence that sets 
aside human labour. A man muHt work 
himself, before God will help him. 

JUv. George Dawson, M.A. {Sermons). 

WORK— is Prayer. 

Work is prayer, doing good is praying, 
but it is not the whole of prayer, though it 
has been said to be so. Men sick of prayers 
followed by no work have rushed to work 
accompanied by no prayer, ever tending to 
extremes. The fruits of the latter extreme 
are plain. The error has produced its fruits. 
Our churches and chapels are no longer filled 
by multitudes bending together with speech- 
less awe and warm devotion. 

There is an air of dryness and coldness, an 
absence of the heavenly unction of old. There 
is light in the age, but where is the heat ? 
We feel often the bitter truth involved in 
this question, in the emptiness and barren- 
ness of our own souls, in the secret convic- 
tion that we are not acting up to our highest 
nature, nor growing into fdl that God desires 
and intends for us. Whilst labouring to do 
good for others, there seems a lack of spiritual 
vitality in ourselves. Oh, how blessed would 
it be if the leading element of the ages of 
faith and prayer would at last come to blend 
itself with our philanthropic efforts, and 
complete the glory of this advanced era of 
culture? Where is the religious energy 
which once bore man from land to land, 
and heaped them by myriads around an 
empty grave in Palestine ? Luther, a man 
of faith and prayer, shook with his single 
arm the vast power of Rome, till its founda- 
tions trembled in every country, and its 
battlements came down in ruins over half 
of Eiux>pe. Xavier and Mart3m, men of 
prayer, circle the earth in their flaming zeal, 
and preach the Gospel to tens of thousands. 
Fox and Wesley regenerated the half -lost 
portions of English society. All these, and 
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many other noble works of praying men, 
make our philanthropy often look venr poor 
indeed when placed alongside of their reli- 
gious labours. 

George Brown ( Words from a LaymaiCt 
Minidry aJt Barnard CadU), 

WORE— Congenial, Is Best. 

Wise people rest themselves in changing 
their work. Boitte, 

WORE— a Haolfestatlon of OOD. 

I wish religion to tinge eTerything with 
its own Divine hues; and that "whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
should do it to the glory of God." I wish 
every man to feel that whatever work he 
has in hand he is therein God's workman. 
I wish that, as the sun bathes with his light 
not merely the mountain and the plain, but 
the tiniest plant that fiprows in the crevice of 
the rock, that as he shines not merely upon 
the carved cathedral, but upon the cottage 
home, so it should be believed and felt that 
the Sun of Righteousness illuminates with 
its soft radiance everjrthing it shines upon, 
giving it the highest of aJl consecrations. 
The work of the Christian is not really dif- 
ferent from the work of the Christ. Every 
man has his mission, and it is to manifest 
GrOD. Moving in different spheres, with dif- 
ferent tasks assinied us, we may be called to 
do our work in different ways ; but still this 
is our work. Every man should be, in his 
own person and character, like the Christ, 
a manifestation of God. The more virtuous, 
the more actively benevolent, the more zealous 
for all good we become, the more we manifest 
God. By discharging the duties of our sta- 
tion, or by honestly struggling to rise to a 
higher one, we perform our heaven -allotted 
task, and so manifest God. In short, by 
living like Jesus and dying like Jbsus we 
manifest God. God, the All-good, shines 
out in every good word and in every good 
work that is done. 

Bev. John Cunninqhamt D,D, 
(Home-Spun Bdigion), 

WORE— Its Regenerating Power. 

A man who likes work is never at a loss. 
If he falls, he will rise again ; we need never 
despair of him. P. /. ^ahL 

WOREINO-MEN- and their Recreations. 

How full of sadness and monotony is the 
life of Christless workmen in England at 
present ! The employers have their enjoy- 
ments, however earthly ; but what have the 
employed ? From the age of twelve or f our- 
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teen till old age it is a life of tmremittmg 
toil, rising early and working late, with few 
joys, and without the capacity of the higher 
joys. No holiday sight! I think, can be 
drearier than a Sunday excursion train filled 
by workpeople, and tins apart entirely from 
the consideration that it is a misuse of thst 
day. Is that pleasure to have to rise in the 
raw morning ; to be crowded up in dismal 
cars without a bit of colour or comfort in 
them, like so many cattle ; to be spoken to 
by guards and ticket-takers in the insolent 
tone reserved for third-class passengers, ss 
if they were so many pickpockets and beg- 
gars ; and then to be let loose in some dis- 
tant town, where they are despised as excur- 
sionists, to recreate themselves as they can, 
to wander about streets which are only dis- 
turbed by their presence, to lounge about 
fields which they do not Imow how to enjoy, 
to drink it may be, to play foolish games 
perhaps, and at length to return, eveir 
fourth member of the party dased with 
drink, worn out with fatigue, and not om 
out of twenty refreshed by the green fields 
or the blue skies, which they ostensibly went 
to see ? Take any of those poor people apart 
and ask them concerning the puxpose of hu- 
man existence in this beautiful world. They 
do not understand the question. Tliey were 
bom to toiL They are leading lives* which 
are a mere succession of days of toO — a mere 
drudgery at tasks which help to meet the 
necessities of the passing hour. But of the 
beauty which is in blue skies and running 
streams, of the light which is diffused for 
the mind of man in all things we see, and 
still more of that unseen world which is the 
proper dwelling-place of the spirit that is in 
man ; or of that Ruler who is the Lord of 
that spirit, or of that sublime death by which j 
He expressed His love to man ; of a futore ' 
life, of that future life as the issue, for weal 
or woe, of our doing or misdoing here ; of sll 
these things they are ignorant. Their ejes 
are holden that they cannot see. 

Rev, Alexander Madeodf DJ)- 
{Christua Conaolaior), 

WORLD— The : Its Wondrons Beauty. 

I would not slight this wondrous world. 
I love its day and night. Its flowers and its 
fruits are dear to me. I would not willingly 
lose sight of a departing cloud. Eveiy yesr 
opens new beauty in a star or in a puiple 
gentian fringed with loveliness. The Isws, 
too, of matter seem more wonderful the more 
I study them ; in the whirling eddies of the 
dust, in the curious shells of former life 
buried by thousands in a grain of chalk, or 
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in the shining diagrams of light above my 
head. Even the ugly becomes beautiful 
when truly seen. I see the beautiful in the 
bunchy toad. The more I live, the more I 
love this little world ; feel more its Author 
in each little thing, in all that's great. 

Rev. Theodore Parker, DJ), 

WORLD— The: Its Primitive Beauty. 

No curse is here from God, but only beauty ; 
No curse is here for man, but only duty. 
He builds and fashions all, and faUeth never ; 
He works for life and light, with love for ever. 
Jlev. John Page Ilopps 
{Summer Morning Songs and Sermons), 

WORLD — The: O0D*3 Comment on the 

Word. 

. . . Thou knowest all things, knowing this, 
The world is God's broad comment on the 

word, 
Whose margin is Creation, and sense Heaven. 

P. /. BaUey {Feitua). 

WORLD— Clinging to the. 

Those saints on whose graves we stand 
bad hearts exalted enough to despise the 
world in its bloom ; there was then long life 
amongst men, continued prosperity, rest, and 
peace ; and yet, whilst the world was still 
blooming in itself, its charm had already 
faded from their hearts. But now, lo I the 
world itself has faded, and yet its charm 
over our hearts decays not. Everywhere 
death, everywhere misery, everywhere de- 
Btmction ; we are smitten on all sides — on 
all sides bitter waters overflow us ; the 
scourge of heavenly justice is not withdrawn, 
because, even under the scourge, no amend- 
ment takes place : with senses blinded by 
eartiily passions, we love the very bitterness 
of the world ; we pursue the world flying 
from our embrace ; we cling to the world 
rinlrltig from our grasp ; and, not being able 
to sustain the sinking world, we, cleaving to 
it as it sinks, sink with it into the deep^ 
Once the world enchained us by its charms ; 
now it is so full of misery that of itself it 
points us to God. Gregory the Great, 

WORUX— The : The Arena of the Church's 

Contest. 

In a passage of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul compares the career of 
the Apostles to a scene in a Roman amphi- 
theatre. He imagines a vast concourse 
hrooght together from all ages and climes, 
Crreek and barbarian, Roman and Jew, the 
living and the dead, dwellers on earth and 
^mnfmn ci heaven, the whole universe of 
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sentient beings, assembled in one countless 
multitude to witness the spectacle prepared 
for them. Tier beyond tier they stretch 
away into the far distance, till the eye loses 
itself in the dizzy indistinguishable throng, 
fading at length into a faint haze, a quiver- 
ing glow of sentient life. And while they 
thus broaden out in wedge-like masses into 
the infinitude of space and time, every face 
and every eye of this vast multitude is con- 
centrated on the lists below. There at the 
command of the Omnipotent King, who 
presides over the spectacle, drawn forth 
from the obscurity of the dark prisons where 
they have been reserved until the given 
signal, and exposed to the curious gaze of 
these thronging myriads, the Apostles como 
forward to do His behest. Chained to the car 
of Christ, they had swollen the train which 
attended the Victor's triimiphant progress (2 
Cor. iL 14-16 ; £ph. iv 8), and now they are 
condemned to the fate of the vanquished and 
enslaved. Patriarchs and prophets, priests 
and kings, have fought in this same arena. 
But the interest of the combat is intensified, 
the spectacle has reached its climax, as they 
— the Apostles — last step forth, naked and 
defenceless, at the Almighty President's 
word, to do battle with the well-trained and 
well-armed gladiators of the world, or to 
grapple with the fierce monsters of ignorance 
and sin. Then indeed this vast amphitheatre 
is instinct with eager expectation, the eyes 
of all are bent down on the impending 
struggle, some with a savage thirst for 
blood, some with the scorn of an impartial 
curiosity, some with tender pitiful sympathy. 
It is a feariul ordeal to fight against sudi 
antagonists, to fight thus unarmed, to fight 
under the scorching gaze of this multitudi- 
nous throng. . . . 

It is a sublime conception, this amphi- 
theatre of the universe contemplating the 
struggles and sufferings of a handful of 
feeble persecuted outcasts. It would be a 
bold hyperbole if the crisis had been leps 
critical, the issues less important. But if, 
as we believe, this was the turning-point in 
the world's history, if Christ indeed came 
down from heaven to bring life and immor- 
tality to light, if to the Apostles was in- 
trusted the greatest work which has ever 
taxed the courage and the energies of man, 
then the occasion cannot be held at all un- 
worthy of the image. But though the work 
of the Apostles was so far an exceptional 
work, though the image, thus appropriate, 
could not be applied without exaggeration 
to any less signal contest, yet it may be 
taken in some measure to describe the career 
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of the benefactors of mankind, the servants 
of God in all ages. The concourse is still 
assembled, the lists are still open. The same 
fight must be fought, the same antagonists 
vanquished. And according as the crisis 
grows in importance, as the strain on the 
individual combatant increases, as the anta- 
gonism gathers strength and fury, as through 
obloquy and contempt and persecution the 
heroic champion of God fights his way to 
the right and to the truth, just so far may 
it be said of him that, like the Apc^tles of 
old, he has been " set forth as one condemned 
to death," has been "made a spectacle to the 
world, both to angels and to men." 

Bight Rtv. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D, 
{Bishop of Durham), 

W0RLD~H08tmt7 Of tlie. 

The world punishes us for our refusal to 
conform to its customs and its laws — for our 
refusal to fall down and worship the golden 
image which its leaders have set up. The 
hatred of the world to the Church is an ever- 
abiding hatred, and one which constantly 
breaks out in the persecution of Christian 
men. The form in which this hatred 
breathes itself forth varies under different 
conditions of life, but the spirit is ever 
there. Loyalty to the claims of Jbsus to 
guide the Ufe by Christian morality, and to 
command the obedience of the intellect to 
the Christian faith, provokes hatred to-day 
as much as it ever did. See this spirit in 
the intense dogmatism of the attacks made on 
Christian truth by those who, with a strange 
inconsistency, oppose it because dogma, 
forsooth, is supposed to be antagonistic to 
liberty of thought. What is it but the 
dogmatism of hatred to Christ? See this 
spirit in the tone of contempt wherewith the 
belief of the Christian Church is spoken of, 
as though, forsooth, the historic creed of 
Christendom, the great moulding power of 
the nineteen most glorious centuries of the 
world's history, were a matter for contempt ! 
But the sneering tone of this contempt be- 
trays its root, which is not that of assured 
conviction, but of bitter anger. See this 
spirit again in the sustained persecution for 
the faith which the Christian is often called 
on to brave in the home, the shop, the office, 
or the school. God alone knows when this 
passion will become incapable of restraint, 
and when the Church shall need her martyrs 
again. But prophecy leads us to expect that 
rationalism, the advocate of "liberty" of 
thought, shall, as the end draws near, slay 
the faithful of the Lord, and there is much 
in its present tone to lead us to see the de- 
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velopment of the persecuting spirit of Anti- 
christ* Bev. George Body 

(Life of Temptation), 

WORLD— The, and Dogmatlo Teatfhlnff. 

The minister ot Christ must aun at the 
conversion, and not only the edification, of 
souls. He must remember that even among 
those who come to his church there must be 
a great many whose hearts are not really 
right with GoD, who have no real hold of 
Christ as the Saviour of their own souls ; 
who need to be not only instructed and com- 
forted, but to be aroused and enlightened ; 
in short, to be converted, to be turned 
from darkness to light. Surely there ha» 
been among us mu(£ too little of the kind 
of preaching which would meet such cases 
as these. But, on the other hand, nothing 
is more remarkable or more hopeful in the 
present aspect of the Church than the very 
great increase of such preaching, even among 
certain extreme parties, where it could least 
have been expected. And it is a very im- 
portant fact that this kind of preaching 
possesses a powerful attraction for the very 
persons who need it most. This would cer- 
tainly not have been anticipated d priori, 
but we believe that experience proves it to 
be universally true. We cannot but feel 
that this is m some measure owing to its 
dogmatic character. However, the worid 
may say, as it has of late been frequently 
saying, that dogmatic teaching does not salt 
the temper of our age, there is indiapntable 
evidence to the contrary in the fact that It 
is notably teaching of this kind which not 
only attnK^ but also maintains its hold 
upon the multitude. It would be bende 
our purpose to investigate the rationale of 
this phenomenon, although it would not | 
be hard to suggest some possible reasons 1 
why, even in this liberal and intellectoal 
age, and amidst the unusually busy and ab- 
sorbing occupations of men's daily lives, the 
preaching of dogmatic truth should have an 
attractive power, such as does not belong to 
any less definite teaching. But the fact can 
scarcely be questioned. Let us look at the 
men who, in our own day, are drawing to- 
gether the greatest number of the ^peofk, 
whether to hear or to worship, and jre shall 
find that it is those whom the world wodd 
denounce as most extreme or most bigoted, 
those who have their own very definite viewi 
of the truth of Christ and the creed of Hii 
Church, who, looking at it from different 
points of view, with different idiosjncnsief 
and different educations, have yet graipeii 
firmly one special aspect in whicfa it W 
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presented itself to their own minds, and are 
expounding that particular side of GoD^s in- 
finite truth, often, it may be, not unmixed 
with considerable error. These are surely 
the men who, at the present day, are draw- 
ing the multitudes after them ; not the more 
liberal and philosophic teachers whom the 
intellectual few and the easy going world 
delight to honour. Is it not this definite- 
ness of teaching which in a large measure 
gives to the Church of Rome her powerful 
hold upon the people within her communion? 
Was it not this which characterised the ser- 
mons of Wesley and of Whitfield in a past 
generation, as it does those of the most suc- 
cessful preachers in our own day ? Are we 
not bound to remember the 8t];^king testi- 
mony of one of the Evangelists in explain- 
ing the remarkable impression produced upon 
the people by the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord, ^^ He taught them as one having autho- 
riti/f and not as the Scribes " t 

Right Rev. W. D. Maclaganj Bishop of 
Lichfidd ( The Church and the Age), 

WORLD— Tlie, a School. 

The world is a school in which we are 
training for character, and we learn severally 
as of such tutors as duty, order, beauty, 
love, sorrow, joy, labour. We are domi- 
nantly for a while under the influence of 
some one tutor, but the end of our training 
is not forgotten, and if we be heedful scholars 
we shall surely at last be thankful ones. 

Rev, Thomas Toke Lynch, 

WORLD— ThoughtB about the. 

The world is wise, for the world is old ; 
Five thousand years their tale have told. 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world 

might be. 
Why is it ? Why is it ? O answer me ! 

The world is kind if we ask not too much : 
It is sweet to the taste and smooth to the 

touch ; 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world 

might be. 
Why is it ? Why is it ? O answer me I 

The world is strong with an awful strength, 
And full of life in its breadth and length ; 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world 

might be. 
Why is it ? Why is it ? O answer me ! 

The world is so beautiful, one may fear 
Its borrowed beauty might make it too 

dear ; 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world 

might be. 
Why is it ? Why is it ? O answer me ! 
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The world is good in its own poor way, 
There is rest by night and high spirits by 

day; 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world 

might be. 
Why is it ? Why is it ! O answer me ! 

The Cross shines fair and the church-bell 

rings. 
And the earth is peopled with holy things ; 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world 

might be. 
Why is it ? Why is it ? O answer me ! 

What lackest thou, world? for God made 

thee of old ; 
Why thy faith gone out and thy love grown 

cold? 
Thou art not happy, as thou mightest be, 
For the want of Christ's simplicity. 

It is Blood thou lackest, thou poor old 

world ! 
Who shall make thy love hot for thee, frozen 

old world? 
Thou art not happy, as thou mightest be, 
For the love of dear Jesus is little in thee. 

Poor world ! if thou cravest a better day, 
Remember that Christ must have His own 

way; 
I mourn thou art not as thou mightest be, 
But the love of God would do all for thee. 

Rev, Frederick W, Faber, 

WORLDLINESS— In what does it CoiiBist? 

There is an outcry very common amongst 
persons who profess to have a deep sense of 
religion, against worldliness. Texts are quoted 
which warn us against it. We are reminded 
that we must not love the world, " nor the 
things which are in the world," and are en- 
treated to recall our baptismal vow by which 
we especially renounced it. We cannot but 
own the value of the warning ; but when we 
ask an explanation of th^ premiss on which 
it is founded, and inquire what the world 
means, and in what worldliness consists, we 
are met with answera so unsatisfactory that 
we turn away in despair. 

One person tells us that cards, balls, and 
theatres are the world, and that if we give 
up them we are renouncing the world ; but 
the same person, probably, sees no worldli- 
ness in spending sums of money on luxurious 
dinners, rich furniture, and splendid dresses, 
and does not seem to have any recollection 
of the parable of Dives and Lazajins. Another 
assures us that the world means worldly 
people, or people who do not make any par- 
ticular profession of religion, and therefore 
that forsaking the world means to forsake 
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Biich penoni, mad to cultivate the HCqmunt- 
BDCo only of thosa who openJy show that they 
make religion their fint object. But tbii 
broad dUtinction does not apparently apply 
to individuals nho are bletned with lajge 
f ortuneB or have a title. Their acquaintance 
innit be nought and eateemed an honour, 
whatever their profewion of religion may be. 

Or. again, worldUneu, we are wam«d, 
couHiBte in a love of display, in liking 
Jn desiring the praise of men ; but there 
would seem to be no worldUnesa in indulging 
s criticising, faatidiouA, exclusive niirit, which 
t'stabliahofl a world within the world, iiekoow- 
Jedges no good beyond its own narrow cinJe, 
and judges every person by a standard of 
refinement which it has itself set up. 

Iliese incoDiistenciea, and many n 
them — iinages of goo<lne», formed part of 
Iron and part of clny — would make one 
Klmost intdined to doubt whether there is 
really any such thing as worldlincas ; whe- 
ther it is not merely a term ^plied by each 
individual to the temptations which he finds 
it most easy to resirt, only that the Word of 
God speakt ao very distinctly, and even gnea 
■o f ar a« to say that " to be the friend of the 
world 19 to be the enemy of Gon." 

Elaabttk Seuxli {TlioagkU for the Agt). 

WO&LDUKEBB-Shntt ont Eternity. 

Objects close to the eye shut out much 
larger objects on the horiiou, and splendouia 
born only of the earth eclipse the stars ; so 
a roan aometime* covers up the entire di>c 
of eternity with a dollar, and (juenchea 
trajiseendcnt glories witli a little shining 
<iu»t. Rtt. Stephen Chapin. 

WOELDI,INEBS-or tbeia Latter Days. 

It is one of the arch- delusions of Satan to 
persuade men that, of the three great ene- 
mies of our souls, himself is not, and the 
world, his chief Instrument in destroying 
aouhi, mors perhaps than the flesh itself, 
liaa also ceased to be, being Christianised. 
CmtlBT would not have taught na so much 
4baut the world in His everlasting Gospel, 
He would not so have warned us Bguost it, 
if It had been to cease to lie. 

Then, too, remember nil those descriptions 
of Christ's kingdom, how to the end of the 
world the evil were to be mingled with the 
good, the tares with the wheat in the same 
field, the fish, good and bad. cu^ht bj the 
■ams net of the Gospel, but the bod remain- 
iog bad, and to be thrown away. Nay, so 
far from the world mending aa time went 
it WM to worsen towards the oud ; then 
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" iniquity was to abound and love to was 
cold," then " perilous times should come." 
A nd what is the character of those times T 
Not any superhuman wickedness, eicept in 
Antichrist himself, but all that natnral ael- 
fishnesa of the human heart which held men 
bound before Chust oune, from whoae 
power He freed by His grace those who 
would be freed, into which they should 
relapse. Look at Its characters— wlf-love, 
love of money, boastfulnesa, haughtiness, 
evil, speaking, ingratitude, irreligioosneas, 
calumniating, incontinence, precipitancy, 
self - conceit, pleasure • loving rather tbui 
GoD-loving, a fair surface of a powerlen 
religiousness (1 have enumerated moat); what 
is there di^rent from Christian Eoglaod at 
this day, save that the ridi ascribe ingrsti- ' 
tude to the poor only, forgetting our own | 
hourly ingratitude for the never-sleeping 
mercdfulness of our God! Do these chwac- ' 
ters belong to the world or to CuKIST* 
" Whose image and superscription " is it ? 
There is an awful resembUnce between this 
picture of the world at the end, and that »t 
the heathen world which St. Paul gives to I 
the Romans. Traitby trait has that hideous < 

ELcture, which has so often thrilled ua with ', 
error, been verified from the heathen ac- ] 
counts of themselves. Trait by trait is it, ' 
even in its most revolting lineaments, verified ' 
now in the so-called Christian world, lie 
deeper stains are natnially the rarer. 'Ilese. 
nore hideous in themselves, are not ths 
nost ti^rrifio to us. TTie terrible part to ns 
ire not those horrible things which one . 
cannot name, but that there is so mtich of 
iveryday. ruling, uncontradicted sin (aacb as 
St. Paul speaks of as belonging to the heathen 



orld), a. 



isyetsf 



should be thought harsh, fanatics, " troublen 
of the city," turners of "the world npsids ' 
down," if we who have to preach God's i 
Word were with one viuce empbatieally to 
ipeak as God speaks in His Word. Con- 
wive one who, on the Eichange. ahould otter . 
above a whisper, " Tht lope of monef it lit 
ror4 of ali erit; " or in a civic feast (p«rtM{)s 
nearer home, 1 know not). " Wot unto jm 
liat are rirh, for jw hart rrceitvd war mWD- 
lalion;" or in poor Belgravia, " Love lul lii 
sporid: wAoH lotah Uu Korld, the Imt of ti" 
Father u not in Aim ; " or in any reoet^oi 
'oom in Vanity-fair, " The friaid^ip of Uu 
tporld it enmity inth Qod ; " or in any place 
of commerce, "ffnahantlgthaU thrvlhatlmt 
n'rAa enter into (At itinyrf™ of God: " uiil»» 
indeed in this almost imiversal idolatcy r>f 
wealth any one should count himself not t') 
have it, becauM hk neigbliour's golden id')' 



waa more coIoBsal, mare Xebucbftdneuar- 
like than hia own. 
Jim. E. B. Putty, D,D. ( rniwrn'tj Srnnonj). 

WORamP-PamOy. 

After tW that hiu been said upon this 
obligatiDit, it nuij ■tartlu aome of our reujeni 
to bear us rem&rk upoD the JTtcoiuiiteiicj of 
family wonhip. We do tut heBitate to 
affirm that, in some caoes, it ii the only in- 
connBtent practice in the family ; a practice, 
we mean, marked by ita utter want of con- 
formity to, nay, the abeolnte contrariety 
tritfa, the geneml habita of the houee. For 
what vine can be said of the fact that, apart 
from the matom of aeaembbng the family, 
perhaps even twice in the day, there ia 
nothing in the course of the vsjious indJvi- 
doali of the household but what indicates 
the most entire and lyBtematiD worldtiusaB, 
the moat complete foigetfulnasa of God and 
of eternity, the mott conaiitenl exhibition o' 
s life aeoording to the fashion of a vain sni 
sinful world? It is somewhat difficult ti 
conceive the inducement to endure thi 
•Irudgery of this formal lervice, except it 
be, as we have before hinted, traditionary 
observance, the recommendation of some io- 
fluential frieod, the standard ef decent n- 
■pectability in the sphere around them, or, 
poanblj, one of the many ways of prc^itiBt- 
ing conscience devised by thoae who are 
building upon no better nghteousneea than 
their own. The true inference ia when it 
forms a pact of a consistent whole, when 
practice illustrates and confirms profesaiou, 
when we live as we pray. Thie commends 
tmr religion, not as a notion of sentimental- 
ism 01 form, but as reabty, privilege, boli- 
iiess; as something tliat is nut only practi- 
'^ble but delightful. And most valuable ia 
thi* influence Inth on him that conducts the 
worship, and on thone that unite in it. The 

Eractical remembrance oE family responsi- 
ility operates most beneficially on the head 
in promoting a recollected and circumspect 
prcfeuiou. Suppose him to realise his sacred 
raponaibilities as the priest of his household, 
■nd the mouth of his family to GoD ; surely 
he cannot wallt in the unseemly spirit iS 
lightness or unspiritual tone of intercourse. 
When about to present the several members 
of his family — his wife, children, household 
— before Goti, will he not be constrained to 
live before them in the habitual eierdae of 
his practical obligations ? His open oonfcs- 
aion of hia own sins before his Fatbeb'b 



ence. For how revolting will be the exhibi- 



tion of religion, if what has been solenmly 
expressed in this holy service be not fully 
carried out in the moulding of the heart aud 
conduct throughout the day 1 It is indeed i 
well for him to remember how deeply the i 
impressive or borten influence of the worship j 
is connected with the manifest aincerity or | 
hypocriay of his own profeasion. " If," as i 
Mr. Cecil winely remarka, " his childr^ do | 
not see his prayers eiemplifled id ~ 
and manners, they will be disgusted with 
religion." But let him walk before them, so 
that they may " take knowledge of him, that 
he haa been with JcarH ; " let him evidently 
come forth to them from the atmosphere of 
communiou with Goit, let hlni manifeitly 
represent God Lefon: them in His holiness 
and love, and how reverential will be the 
unity of spirit, and how entirutbe sympathy 
of heart, with which tbey will make hia 
prayera tbeir own I Ktv. CharUt Bridija. 

TOBSBIP — to IM Acceptable mmt ba 

Bplrttual 
Never forget it is the invisible act of tha 
mind with which (iOD is pleaaed. He is a 
SplWT, and requires spiritual offeringa. Yoii 
may put on the semblance of devotion ; but 
if your mind be polluted with the filth of 
uncleanness and covetousness, wliat shall 
your devotion profit you! Do you main- 
utward silence! Core for it then 
that your mind be all peace and quietness. 
Yon bend the knee often in Church ; yet it 
in the temple of your heart you are stubborn 
and refractory agajtuit the Loui, your wor- 
ship is piofitlets. fnunkuj. 

All worsbip, to be acceptable, must be 
apiritual — the homage and communion of 
the highest part of man ; for God is a 
spirit, and can only hold commimion with 
Res. M'iVian E. Li^ht 
(.5rrniw« on Pertonal EtHjion], 
WOKSHIF— PHvat4 Defectl Of. 

Let me say to you, " Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together, as the man- 
of some is." When a man forsakes the 
Ise of the LOBD he inSicts a grievous blow 
hia religioua life ; he leaves unprotected 
the sacred flame, snd that Bame niU begin 
' languish and die out. 

Believe me, morality will be vety difficult 
for the man who does not pray. The man 
who never seeks to draw near to Uie source 
of inapiiatian will hardly aaatain bis love of 
right, of troth, and of purity. But he may 
pray in private! Yea, be may. But the 
man who does not pray it 
dom pray in private. It ii 



nay, it is false. Ah ! I will correct mjaelf. 
He will Gnii it hftrder to pray in private if 
he never prnj-a in public. I can make all 
allowancea in the present ncaettlcd ntate of 
rcligJouB tbouglit ; 1 can Bjmpathiae with 
those who object to every known form of 
public worship. But I stiU aay, the fact of 
public wonhip is more important than the 
form, and almost any form ia better than 
none. I like proper food ; but if I could not 
get it, do you not think that I should eat dry 
bread and drink unfiltered Tat«r T Of course 



ielvcs, but by seeking those with whom jou 
are in sympathy, however small, in matters 
of religion, you nourish yonrwlvea, and so 

Erivate prayer is apt to become cold and 
felefls without occasional public communion, 
and public conununion would grow heartless 
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That which inwardly each man shoald be, 
the Church outwardly ought to testify ; and 
therefore the duties of our religion which are 
seen must be auch as that affection which is 
unseen ought to be. ^igna must resembto 
the thing! they signify. It religion bear the 
greatcat sway in our hearts, our outward re- 
figious diitiei must show it as far as the 
Church hath outward ability. Duties oF re- 
ligion performed by whole aocletios of men, 
ought to have in them, according to oar 

I power, a sensible excellency correspondent 
to the niajenty of Uim Whom we worship. 
Yea, then are the public duties of religion 
best ordiTod, when the militant Church doth 
resemble by sensible means, as it may in 
auch cases, Uiat hidden dignity and glory 
wherewith the Church triumphant in heaven 

I ia bo^LutiSed. Hooker {Ecdaiiatiad PUUy). 

WORSHIP — Joy ons. 

There is a joy which angela well might prize, 
j To see and hear and aid God'a worship ; 

I Unnumbered tongues — a host of Christian 

^ Youths, matrons, maidens, join ; their 

Like many waters — now glad symphonies 
Of thanks and glory to our God — and then, 
Beal of the social prayer, the loud Amen \ 
f uth'i common pledge, contrition's min- 
gled ones. 
4jf- 



ThoB when the Church of CbKisT wis hale 

and yonng i 

She called on God — one spirit and oae 

Oh ! be oujB by choice, 
Wliat duty bids, to worship ~ heart and 

tongue 
At once to pray, at once in Gon rejoice. 

BiAop Richard Manl. ' 

gmpmyrp — Xi^tJi nma inwwHifji ' 

Wo see in rightooua worship three ele- . 
roents — love, trust, and reverence. Ftv the ' 
development of those feelings. Nature, that ii^ 
the Word of Goo, seems to have been mould- ^ 
ing mankind from the beginning, incnlcating 
reverence through the teaching of noo-boman i 
nature, and love and trust through the train- I 
ing o( the family and society. CbusT, tak- ' 
ing np the previous work of the Divine r 
Word, has nob only developed these feelingi [ 
in us BtillfurlJier, buthas alsoattacbedthem | 
to Himself as their object. Hence we wet. ' 
ship Him, not led by the demonstratioa d a , 
syllogism, but beamse we feel more tmt i 
and love and nverence for Him than for 
any other, and because wo aaiaot think of i 
the FiTaKR unless our thoughts pan npwanl I 
through the thought of the Sos, For n» He 
aits at the right hand of Goi>, not merely | 
beoause St. Stephen saw Hirn there eighteen : 
hundred years ago, but because our ipirili | 
place Uim, and cannot but place Him, bf , 
the side of the Majesty on high. To Uim { 
and through Him we offer np our petition!, 
not because of the Proto-martyr'a precedenl, 
but because, when we lift the wishes of oar 
hearts to heaven. He is our treasure therv. 
and where our treaaoro is, there must oot 
hearts be also. 

Surely this, the natural wonhip of Jmtn> 
is the purest and highest, as well as the 
safest — to worship Hun because one's ii- 
stlncta dictate it ! Were a father to ask bii 
children why they loved him, which onivsr 
would please hin^ best — *'Becanae I t^uHt ' 
help it." or, " Because of the fifth commaBd- 
mcnt"! And con we doubt which ansiRT 
from us, who have been taught to call onr- 
selvea the children of God, would be most 
acceptable to the FiTHKS in heaven and to | 
the Eternal Son, if we were asked to give ' 
our reasons for worahipping jEsra of N»»»- 
reth — "'Because we cannot help it," or, 
"Because of thirteen texts of Scripture 
which we interpret rightiy, though the Uni- j 
tarians say we are wrong''! I 

JUr. £dinn A. AbboU. D.B. . 
{Oxford Sermotu). | 
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WORSHIP— In Sincerity and Truth. 

Without or star or angel for their guide, 
Who worship GoD shall find Him. Humble 

Love, 
And not proud Reason, keeps the door of 

heaven. Hev. Edward Young 

{Night Thoughts). 

WORSHIP— of the Early Christians. 

To the Christians of that first age the 
whole of life was a continuous worship, and 
every day a festival. They assembled con- 
stantly ; reviled and hated by the multitude 
around them, they felt keenly the need of 
meeting as often as possible, to gain support 
from the Lord and from their own hopes, to 
quicken their memory of His words and acts, 
to console and encourage one another. The 
rich treasure of spiritual gifts existing since 
Pentecost in the bosom of the Church im- 
parted to these meetings a higher consecra- 
tion ; and even if no Apostle were present, 
there was no lack of gifted teachers and 
prophets, whose prayers, meditations, and ex- 
hortations supplied expression and nourish- 
ment to the faith and desire of the assem- 
blage. . . . Thus the worship and life of the 
community flowed into each other. A sepa- 
ration of private and social acts of devotion 
was neither practicable nor desirable. . . . 
The Christians were, above all, a praying 
people. The history of the new-bom Church 



commences : " They were continually in the 
temple, praising and blessing GoD.'* The 
little Imot of believers *' continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication ; " " they 
continued dally with one accord in the 
temple " (St. Luke xxiv. 53 ; Acts L 44 ; 
iL 46). They had their hours of prayer con- 
stantly recurring : ** At the sixth hour, Peter 
went on the roof of the house to pray ; " 
*'At midnight, Paul and Silas prayed, and 
sang praises to GrOD " (Acts x. 9 ; xvi. 25). 
Their frequent prayer rested on the convic- 
tion that man is imited to God, called into 
fellowship and intercourse with Him ; that 
the Omniscient GrOD " is not far from every 
one of us, for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being " (Acts xvii. 23). Christians 
prayed, for GSd's Will was in their hearts, 
His Name on their lips, His Kingdom their 
hope. 
Professor J, J. I, von DdUinger, D.D., D,C.L. 
{The First Age of Christianity). 

WRITINO. 

Writing seizes the passing wave and ren- 
ders it eternal. JRev, Phre Lacordaire 

{Jesus Christ). 
WRJTINQ— as a Weapon. 

We read once, and once only, of our 
Lord's writing, and that was for purposes 
of defence^ not of attack. 

Rev. William Charles HoweUy M.A. 



TEAR— The Dying. 

Thou, grey voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion, speed thou on ! 
Another gift of Time succeedeth thee, 
Fresh from the Hand of God, for thou 

hast done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go, and bear 

Mortality's frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house ! the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 
Of worldly hearts, the miser's dream of 
gold; 
Ambition's grasp at greatness, the quenched 
light 
Of broken spirits, the forgiven wrong. 
And the abiding curse. Ay, bear along 
These wrecks of thine own making 1 Lo ! 

thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 
Its last and faintest echo ! Fare thee well ! 

John Greenlcaf Wliittier. 
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TESTERDAT. 

. . . All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Shakespeare. 

TIELDINa in Love— the host Policy. 

When the two goats, on a narrow bridge, 
met over a deep stream, was not he the wiser 
that laid down for the other to pass over 
him, than he that would rather hazard both 
their lives by contending? He preserved 
himself from danger, and made the other 
become debtor to him for his safety. I will 
never think myself disparaged either by pre- 
serving peace, or doing good. Oicen Fdtham, 

YOUTH— Early Education ot 
Sweet it is the growth to trace 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace. 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst. 
And lead it on from hour to hour, 
To ripen into perfect flower. 

Sir John Botcring. 
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TOUTH^its Ideals. 

Keep true to the dreams of thy youth. 

Schmer, 

YOUTH — Likened to a Newly DlscoYered 

Land. 

I have often thought a young man was 
like a newly discovered land — an object of 
intense desire to the world about him. If 
you take a map of Europe, you will find that 
every acre of that continent is divided out as 
the property of some one or other all-powerful 
state ; and if any one dare to invade the slight- 
est right of another, he will awake more thun- 
der than ever the Olympian Jove had at his 
command ; but a new land, a land as yet un- 
claimed, all the great and powerful want to 
lay hold of it. It is exactly thus with a^ 
young man. No one comes faster after him 
than the devil himself, though the world and 
the flesh are not far behind. 

When yoa see an old man go down our 
streets, you may rest assured, as a general 
rule, the battle is pretbr well over with himu 
He is either one who has fled to the Lord 
JsstTS Christ, or the world, the devU, and 
the flesh have the latchkey of his hoiise, 
and live on easy terms with him. He is not 
even an object of much interest to any of 
them, because the battle is over and they 
have won him. 

But a young man is a new field, a glorious 



ZEAL 

unconquered land, an engine mighty for good 
or eviL What may he not do to retard or 
advance the truth I The harlot world is 
there to wait upon him, with a thousand 
smiles to coquet, to captivate, and to ruin — 
to lead him on under the specious plea of 
harmless amusements, until the inflammable 
heart catches fire amid the exciting scenes, 
and calcines in its flames the hopes of his 
boyhood and the resolutions of mature age. 
The young man has everything in excess. 
With him life is exuberant ; health, Hke a 
mountain stream, rushes joyfully throogfa 
him. Passions are strong and fiery, resohi- 
tions weak, hope illimitable ; aelf-ccmfident, 
ignorant of the huge world about him, he 
trusts where his elders would hesitate, and 
is at home where angels might not dsxe to 
tread. Impressible as wax, his energies need 
to be cultivated and directed, not restrained. 
As a skilful organist knows the manual stops 
and pedals of his gigantic instrument, and 
can evoke from it, trough them, what strais 
he pleases, so Satan knows the young man- 
knows him in every weakness, vanity, sod 
Mission — knows how to play upon him until 
he has led him from impropriety to vioe, and 
from vice to death, strong with some tempta- 
tion that has lain coiled within him, like a 
serpent in the folds of a vesture. 

Rev, Cantm BaUUtin, 



ZEAL— without Humility. 

Zeal without humility is like a ship with- 
out a rudder, liable to be stranded at any 
moment Oioen Fdtham* 

ZEAL— the Evidence of Faith. 

Zeal is the richest evidence of faith, and 
the clearest demonstration of the Spirit. 

Itev, Samud Ward, D.J), 



Religious zeal should in every instance be 
the offspring of personal piety. 

lUv, John AngdL James, D.D, 

ZEAL— the Simple Instinct of Energetic 

Nature. 

Zeal may be defined as the heat or fervour 
of the mind, prompting its vehemence of 
indignation against anything which it con- 
ceives to be evil — prompting its vehemence 
of desire towards anything which it imagines 
to be good. In itself it has no moral cha- 
racter at all. It is the simple instinct of 
energetic nature, never wholly divested of a 
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sort of rude nobility, and never destitute of 
influence upon the lives and diaraoten of 
others. Bev, MorUy Ptmahon, J).D. 

Zeal— Stimulates to Duty. 

Zeal is one of the fair colours of grace. It 
is the ruby hue of the blood which circulatei 
through the veins, and animates the wbde 
body with life and vigour. It is the crimson 
heat which energises or melts everything 
before it, and pervades all with its own glov. 
It stimulates to the performance of eveiy 
duty, infuses life into every experience, fer- 
vour into all devotion, spirit into all work, 
and overcomes difficulty as fire overoomes 
every resisting object. 

Rev, Hugh MacmiBan 
{BiUe Teachinffi in Nature). 

ZEAL-Bhonld be United with Chiztty. 

Oh, divine truth ! the sweet harmony of 
souls, the music of angels, the joy of GoD*^ 
own heart, the very darling of His bosom, 
the source of true happiness, the pure qoio* 



t'^asence of heaven, thnt which mconcilea the 
imring principles of tbe world, and makes 
them all chime together, that which melts 
meo's heart* intu one another I See how 
St. pAul dMcribes it, and it cannot choose 
liut enamour your affections towards it : 
"Lovo eovieth not, ia not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, secketh not her 
own, ii not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejniceth not in iniquity, beareth alt 
thingx, believeth oil tbiuKa, hopeth alt 
things, enduieth all things. I may add, 
in a word, it is the beat-natured thing, 
the best- complex ioned thing in tbe world. 
Tiet us eiprera this sweet harmonioaH affec- 
tion in thtse jarring times, that so, if it 
lie possible, we may tune the world into 
better tnusic IHxpecially in matters ol reli- 
gion, let us Btriie, with all meekneaSj^ ' " 



and c 



nother. 



Let u 



3 proraote tbe Gospel of peace, 
the dovelike Gonpel, with a dovelike spirit. 
This was tbe way by which the Grospel at 
<irat was propagnted in the world. CsUtisT 
uid not "cry nor lift Qp His voice in tbe 
streets;" "a bruised reed Hedid not break, 
aud the smoking flax He did not quench ; " 

I and yet He " iMvugbt forth judgment unto 
victory." He whispered the Gospel to us 
from Mount Zion in a still VMce, and the 

I A^und thereof went out quickly throughout 
all the earth. The Gospel at Gist come down 
upon the world gently and softly, lika the 
dew on Gideon's fleece, and yet it quickly 
Boaked quite through it ; and doabtless this 
is still the most sffectual way to promote it 
iortber. Sweetness and ingeuuity will more 

ueas, and severity, as the soft pillow sooner 
breaks the flint than the banJest marble. 
X.et us "follow truth ia love ; " and of the 
two, indeed, be contented ratjier to miss of 
the conveying a speculative truth than to 
part with love- When wo would convince 
men of any error by tbe strength of truth, 
let ns withal pour tbe sweet balm of love 
upon their heads. Truth and love are two 
of the moat powerful things in tbe world, 
and when they both go together they cannot 
easily be withstood. The golden beams of 
truth and the silken cords of love, twisted 
together, will draw men on with a sweet 
violence whether they will or no. 

It never calls for fire from heaven to con- 
sume thoBO that differ a little from us in 
their apprehensions. It is like that kind of 
lightning which tbe philosophers speak of, 
that melts the sword within, but singes not 
the scabbard ; it strives to save the soul, but 
Jiurteth not the body. True leal is a loving 
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thing, and makes ui always active to edif 
tion, and not to destruction. If we keep 
liie of zeal within the chimney, in its c 
proper place, it never doth any hurt ; it only 
warmetb, quickeneth, and enlivenetb us ; but 
if once we let it bre^ out, and catch hold of 
tbe thatch of oui flesh, and liindlo our i 
nipt natiuv, and set the bouse of our body 
on Gre, it is no longer xeal, it is no heavenly 
lire ; it is a roost destructive and devonr- 
ing thing. True zeal is an ignii lambeni, a 
soft and gentle flame, that will not sconih 
one's bond ; it is no predatory or voracious 
thing ; hut comol and fleshly zeal is iike the 
spirit of gunpowder set on Gre, that tears 
and blows up all that stands before it. True 
zeal is like the vital heat in ue that we livi 
upon, which we never feel to t>e angiy oi 
troublesome ; but though it gently feed upon 
the radical oil within us, that sweet balsam 
of our natural moisture, yet it lives lovingly 
with it, and maintains that by which it a 
fed ; but that other furious and distempered 
teal is nothing else but a fever in the soul- 
To conclude, we may leam what kind of 
zeal it is that we should make use of in pro- 
moting thb Gospel by an emblem of God'b 
own, given us in tbe Scripture, those fler; 
tongues that upon the day of Fentvcost eat 
upon the AlWBtles ; which sure were harmleas 
flames, for we cannot read that they did any 
hurt, or that tbey did so much aa singe an 
hair of their heads. 

Halph Cuitioortk 
(Sn-moii brfort Iht Uoute of Commons, 164J)- 
ZEAL-a WrcBtUEg with COD. 
So earnest with thy GoD ! con no new cire, 
No sense of danger, interrupt thy prayer 7 
The sacred wrestler, till a blessing given. 
Quits not hif> hold, but hatting coniguen 
heaven. Edmund Waller. 

ZEAL— according to Knowledge. 

Our zeal Bhould bo according to knowledge. 
And what kind of knowledge ! Without all . 
question, flrst. according to the true, saving, 
evangelical knowledge. It should be accord- 
ing to the Gospel, tbe whole Gospel — not only 
according to its truths, but precepts ; 
only according to its free grace, but nei 
Bory duties ; not only according to its m 
teries, but also its commandments, 

Tkomai Sprat, Buhop of S.ich'ii'r and 
Graa of WatminiCer [Senium)). 

ZEiL— A Holy, fi'om GOD, 

Need I distinguish a zeal of GoD from the 
fierceness of faction, from tlie crueity of super- 
stition, from the wakeful and iudefatigable 
activity of avarice and ambition, from the 
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tinml J beats of pride and paasioii, and from 
the implacable fury of revenge? It needs 
not ; no f oolisb, no false, fantastic, earthly, 
or dievilish principle can coonterfeit a Dirine 
aseaL Tis a perfection that shines with such 
a peculiar lustre, with such a heavenly ma- 
jesty and sweetness, that nothing else can 
imitate it; 'tis alwajrs pursuing good, the 
honour of God, and the happiness of man ; 
it "contends earnestly for the futh once 
delivered to the saints ; ** but it contends as 
earnestly, too, to root out wickedness and 
implant the righteousness of the Gospel in 
the world. It is not eager for the articles of 
a sect or P^rty, and unconcerned for catho* 
lie ones. When it presses for reformation, 
it begins at home, and sets a bright exainple 
of what it would recommend to others, 'tis 
meek and gentle under its own affronts, but 
warm and bold against those which are 



offered to €k>D. In a word, though love fill 
its sails, Divine wisdom and prndenoe give 
it ballast, and it has no heat but what is 
tempered and refracted by diarity and hu- 
mility. Need I fix or state the various de- 
grees of zeal ? Alas ! it is not requisite ; 
zeal being nothing else but an ardent thirst 
of promoting the Divine glory by the best 
works. Bi^ard Luoa*, D.D. 

{Chrittian PeffeeUon). 

ZEAIr->aiid WiBdom. 

Zealous men are ever displaying to you 
the strength of their belief, while judicious 
men are showing you the grounds of it. 

WUliam Shautone. 



" It ii good to be zealoudy effected alwayt in 
a good thing.** GaL iv. 18. 



Like foam, or bUmom, many a thought 
Bunts into being but to die; 

Not vainly if thereby ii wrought 
Joy to one passer-by. 

Fba Angsuoo. 



/ 
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have long since passed out of the class of students popularly so called."— &ot«man. 

MENTAL SCIENCE : Samuel Tatlor Coleridge's Essay on Method ; Arch- 
bishop Whatelt's Treatises on Logic and Bhetorio. (Encychpadia Metnitolitana,) 
Tenth Edition, Cloth, 5s. 

Or, the Three Parts separately, as follows: — 

Part L Colebidoe on Method, < 2s. Od. 

Part II. Whatblt ON LoQio, with Synopsis and Index, . 3s. Od. 

Part IIL Whatblt on Bhetobio, with Synopsis and Index, 3s. 6d. 

SENIOR'S (NASSAU WILLIAM, M.A., late Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Oxford) TKEATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; the Science which 
Treats of the Nature/Prot notion, and Distribution of Wealth. {EncyclopoBdia Metropolitana.) 
Hixth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. School Edition. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
Robebt Bell, Editor of the ** Annotated Series of British Poets.*' Fcap. 8to, cloth, la. 6d. 
Third Edition, 

SPELLING BY DICTATION: Progressive Exercises in English Orthography for 
Schools and Civil Service Examinations. By the Rev. A. J. D. D*Obset, B.D., English Lec- 
turer at King's College, London. 18mo, cloth. Is. Fifteenth Thouaand, 

OOBBIN'S MANGNALL : Mangnall's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 

for the Use of Young People. By Richmal Manonall. Greatly enlarged and corrected, and 
continued to the present time, by Inobam Cobbin, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 4s. Fifty-third 
Thousand, New Illiutraied Edition, 



THE SCHOOL BOARD READERS: 

A NEW SERIES OF STANDARD READING BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Edited bt a Fobueb H.M. Inspectob of Schools. 

Recommended by the London School Board, and adopted by many School Boards throughout the ooontry. 



Klkmbntabt Readeb, Part I. . . Id. 

Klementabt Readeb, Part II. . . 2d. 

Standabd 1 4d. 

StandabdII 6d. 



Standard m 9d. 

Standabd IV Is. Od. 

Standabd V. Is. 6d. 

Standabd VI 2b. Od. 



KEY TO THE QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, in Two Parts, price 6d. each. 

" Thb Books oknerally are very much what we should desire. ** — Times. 
" The choice of matter is excellent, and so aro the method and style." — Sdkool Board Chrtmide. 
" There are no better reading-books published. . . . The advanced books are gems." — JMueatumal ReporUr. 
" Remarkably fresh ; most of the old stereotyped forms have been abandoned. . . . The Fifth and Sixth 
Hooks are capital productions, and form a valuable epitome of English literature." — Leeds Mercury. 

*«* Each Book of this Series contains within itself all that is necessary to fulfil the requireraents 
of the Revised Code— viz., Heading, Spelling, and Dictation Lessons, together with Exercises in 
Arithmetic for the whole year. The paper, type, and binding, are all that can be dedxed. 



LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY. 



CHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY'S C LASSICAL SERIES. 

CLASSICAL WOBKS BY WILLLAM RAMSAY, 1C.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; Lite Profeanor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 

L A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES : Law, Constitution, Army and 
Navy, Public and Social Life, Agriculture, Religion, &c With Map, nuraeroas Engrav' 
ings, and very ConiouH Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Eleventh Edition, 
" Comprises ail the results of modem improved scholarship within a moderate compass." — AUienceum. 

IL AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted 

for Junior Classes. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. Seventh Edition. 

III. A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. Illustrated by Copious Examples and 
Critical Remarks. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Sixth Edition, 

"There is no work on the subject worthy to com];>ete with it" — Athencntm. 

CLASSICAL WOBEB BY C. T. CBX7TTWELL, M.A., 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford : and Head-Master of Malvern College. 

I. A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE : From the Earliest Period to the 
Times of the Antonines. Crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8a. 6d. Second EdUum. 

" Mr. Cruttwell has done a real service to all students of the Latin language and literature. . . . Full of 
»rood scholarship and good criticism." — Athcrutum, 

"Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in 'England,'*— Britifh Quarterly Revxetp. 

" A most serviceable — indeed, indispensable — g^de for the student. . . . The 'general reader* will be 
both charmed and instructed." — Saturday Rtvieto. 

COMPANION VOLUME. 

IL SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE : From the Earliest Period to the 
Times of the Antonines. Passages Selected from the Works of Latin Authors (Prose 
Writers and Poets). Edited by the Rev. C. T. Crdttwell, M.A., Merton CoUege, Oxford, 
and Peake Banton, M.A., some time Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth bevelled, lOs. Cd. 
Part I. Roman Thought— Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art and Letters. 
Part II. Roman Style— Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous Passages. 

With Synopsis and Indices complete. 

"A work which has a standing-ground of its own, and from any point of view must be not only useful 
but necessary for many classes of readers. . . . The sound judgment exercised in the arraugement and 
Bekccion of the passages calls for hearty commendation." — Satwday Review. 



THE ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 



DR. BRYCE'S VIRGIL. 
VIROILII OPERA. Edited bv Archibald Hamilton Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Senior Classical Moderator in the University of Dublin. Text from Hetnb and Waqner. 
English Notes, Original, and selected from tne leading Cerman and English Commentators. 
Illustrations from the Antique. Thirteenth Edition. Complete in One Volume, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 68. ; or in Three Parts — 

Part I. Eclogues and Georgics, . 2s. 6d. 

Part II. The ^neid. Books I.-VI., 28. 6d. 

Part III. The ^neid. Books VIL-XII., 2s. 6d. 
" Contains the pith of what has been written by the best scholars on the subject. . . . The Notes com- 
])riHc everyihiug that the Studeut can want." — Athenctum, 

MR. CURRIE'S HORACE. 
HORATn OPERA. Edited by Joseph Currib, formeriy Head Classical Master in 
Glasgow Academy. Text from Oreluus. English Notes, Original, and selected from the 
best Commentators. Illustrations from the Antique. Complete in One Volume, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. ; or in Two Parts — 

Part I. Carmina, Ss. Part II. Satires and Epistles, 3s. 

" The Notes are excellent and exhaustive."— <^arf«rly Journal qf Education. 

INTRODUCTORY WORKS FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 
I. CJBSAR : EXTRACTS FROM CESAR'S COMMENTARIES ; Containing 

his Description of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. With Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by Joseph 
CuRRiE. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. Fourth Edition, 

n. OVID : EXTRACTS FROM OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. With Notes, 

Vocabulary, ko.^ by I. M. BURNET, LL.D. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. Third Edition, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY. 



STAN DARD WO RKS. 

THE FAMILY SHAK8PEABE. The Dramatic Works of WitftlAM SHAKS- 
PEARE, Edited, and expre«slT adnpted for Home «Dd School Uie, by Thomaa Bowdler, 
F.R.S. With TwelTe Beautiful lilaitrationi on SteeL Crown 8to, cloth gilt, lOi. 6d. 
New Editxov. 

GBIFPUrS '' EMERALD GEM " 8EBIES OF FA VOUEITE POETS. Small 

Sto, toned paper, cloth gilt, illostrated. 



Chatterton . . St. 
Bums .... 3s. 
Keble . . . . 5f. 



(Goldsmith . . 3a. 
Campbell . . 3«. 
Herbert . . . 3«. 



Poe 3«. 

Byron .... 3*. 
Gray . . . . 5t. 

*«* Each Volume of this unique Series contains a Memoir by a well-known Writer (Thomas Caritlc, 
Professor Spaldiko, James Hanmay, Ac), and exquisite Illustrations ou Steel, alter Paintings by eminent 
Masters (Sir Thomas Lawkkmci, i>. Uobbbtb, R. A., BTAMnsLOp Ac) 



WOEZS BY WILLIAM COBBETT (The only Authorised Editions). 

Feap. 8ro, cloth. 



I. Ck>bbett*8 AdYloe to Y<mng Men. With 

admirable Portrait on Steel. 28. 6d. 

n. Cobbett'8 Ck>ttage Economy. 28. 6d. 

m. Cobbett'8 Legacy to Panona. Is. 6d. 



IV. Cobbett*8 Legacy to Labonrera. f Is. 6d. 
V. Cobbett'8 EnglUb Grammar. * la. 6d. 
VL Ck>bbett'8 French Grammar. New 

Edition, revised. . . . 3e. 6d. 



"Cobbett's g^reat qualities were immense vigour, resource, energy, and counMre. Joined to a foi-ce of 
understanding, a degree of logical iiower, and above all a force of expression, wliicu have rarely been 
equidled. ... He was the most English of Englishmen." — Saturday RnUw. 



TIMES' SHILLING MANUALS. Small 8vo, neat cloth, price Is. each. Edited 
by John Tiubs, F.S. A., Author of ** Things not Generally Known,** &c. 



I. Popular Science. 
n. One Thousand Domestic Hints. 
III. Oddities of History. 



IV. Thoughts for Times and Seasons, 
y. Characteristics of Eminent Men. 
VI. Curiosities of Animal and Vegetable Life. 



BEETHOVEN : A Memoir. By Elliott Graeme. With Portrait, Introductory 
Essay on the Genius qf Beethoven, and Remarks on the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to 
Students, by Dr. Fesdinand Hilleb, of Cologne. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, Ss. 
Second Edition. 

MAGNETS FREEMASONRY : A Lexicon of Freemasonry : Its History, Tradi- 
tions, Antiquities. Communicable Terms, and an Accoimt of all the Rites and Mysteries of 
the Ancient World. By Albert O. Mackbt, M.D., Seeretary-General of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S., &c Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. Sixth Edition. 

LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. Mr. Henry Mathews 

famous record of the Habits, Earnings, and Sufiferings of the London Poor. With many full- 
page Illustrations from Photographs. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each voL 

THE MAGIO OF SOIENOE : A Manual of Easy and Instructive Scientific Experi- 
ments, including Feats in Conjuring and Legerdemain. By James Wtlde, formerly Lecturer 
on Natural Philosophy at the Polytechnic Institution. With Steel Portrait of Fa&adat, aud 
many Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth gUt, 5s. Third Edftion. 

THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES : A Series of Popular Treatises on the Natunil 
and Physical Sciences, and their Applications, by Professors Owen, Ahsted, Young, and 
Tennant ; Drs. Latham, Edward Smith, Scoffebn, Bushnan, and Bronner : Messrs. 
Mitchell, Twisden, Dallas, Gore, Imray, Martin, Sparling, and others. Complete in 
9 volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth lettered. Illustrated with many thousand Engravings on 



Wood. 5s. each voL 

Vols. 1, 2, and 3. — Organic Nature. 

Vol. 4. — Inorganic Nature. 

Vol. 5. — Astronomy and Navigation. 



Vols. 6 and 7. —Elementary and Practical 

Chemistry. 
VoL 8. — Mathematical Science. 



Vol. 9. — Mechanical Philosophy. 

THE STUDENT'S NATURAL HISTORY : A Dictionary of Botany, Concholog.v, 

Entomology, Geology, Mineralogy, Palaeontology, and Zoolofiv. By Dr. Baibd, F.L.S., late (*f 
the British Museum. With a Zoological Chart, and over 250 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, red edges, 10s. 6d. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANIMAL CREATION : Being a Systematic 

and Popular description of the Hubits, Structure, and Classification of Animals. By W. S. 
Dallah, F.L.S. With many hundred Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispieoe. Crown 8ti«, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. New Edition. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY. 



THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 



Larcre 8vo, Cloth, with 150 Illustrations, 8a 6d., 

A DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 

By spencer THOMSON, M.D., Edin., L.RC.S. 



Thoroughly Revised and brought dawn to the present state of Medical Science. 

With Appendix on the Management of the Sick-Room, and many 

Hints for the Diet and Comfort of Invalids. 



From the Author's Prefatort Address. 

"Without entering upon that difficult ground which correct profesftional know- 
ledge and educated judgment can alone permit to be safely trodden, there is a wide 
and extensive field for exertion and for usefulness open to the unprofessional in the 
kindly offices of a true DOMESTIC MEDICINE, the timely help and solace of a 
simple HOUSEHOLD SURGERY, or better still, m the watchful care more generally 
known as * SANITARY PRECAUTION,' which tends rather to preserve health than 
to cure disease. ' The touch of a gentle hand' will not be less gentle because guided by 
knowledge, nor will the aafe domestic remedies be less anxiously or carefully adminis- 
tered. Life may be saved, suffering mayalways be alleviated. Even to the resident 
in the midst of civilisation, the * KNOWLEDGE IS POWER' to do good; to the 
settler and the emigrant, it is INVALUABLE. 

''I know well what is said by a few about injuring the medical profession, by 
making the public their own doctors. Nothing will be so likely to make ' long cases ' 
as for the public to attempt any such folly ; but people of moderate means — who, so far 
as medical attendance is concerned, are worse off than the pauper — will not call in and 
fee their medical adviser for every slight matter, and, in the absence of a little know- 
ledge, will have recourse to the prescribing druggist, or to the patent quackery which 
flourishes upon ignorance, and upon the mvstery with which some would invest their 
calling. And not patent quackery alone, but professional quackery also, is less likely 
to find footing under the roof of the intelligent man, who, to common sense and judg- 
ment adds a little knowledge of the whys and wherefores of the treatment of himself 
and mmily. Against that knowledge which might aid a sufferer from accident, or in 
the emergency of sudden illness, no humane man could offer or receive an objection." 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"The BEST and SAFEST book on Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery which has 
yet appeared." — London Journal of Medicine, 

'* Dr. Thomson has folly succeeded in conveying to the public a vast amount of useful pro- 
fessional knowledge." — Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 

" The best production of the kind we poesess." — Chrittian Witneu, 

" The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this work is surprising." — Medical Timee and 
Gazette. 

" Worth its weioht in gold to familiss and the clebot."— Oa/ori Herald 



JiONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY. 



FIRST SERIES— TBIRTIETH EDITION. SECOND SERIES—SIXTH EDITION. 



MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: 

A Treasmy of Reference, consisting of Selections firom tbe Writings of tlie most Celebrated Anthm 

FIBST AND SECOND SERIES. Compiled and Analytically Arranged ■ 

By HENRY SOUTHGATB. 



In Square 8tv, eUffatUly printed on toned paper, 

Preaentation Edition, Cloth and Qold 128. 6d. each Toluma. 

Library Edition, Half Bouad, Boxburghe 14s. 

Do. Morocco, Antique 21s. 

Each Seria ii oompUU in iUdf, and Bold Beparatdy, 
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•••MAinr TuouoHTa,* Ac., are evi- 
dently the produce of year* of re- 
•earoh. We look op any subject 
under the sun, and are pretty sure 
to find somethiofir that has been 
•aid— generally well said— upon it.** 



'—JBDamifur. 

" Many beauUAil ezamplea of 
thought and style are to be found 
among the selectiona"— Xeockr. 

«'There can be Utile doubt that it 
Is destined to take a high place 
among booka of this clasa**— 2iro(«« 
and QMsrita 

" A treasure to orery reader who 
may be fortunate enough to posson 
it Its perusal is like inhaling 
esaenoea ; we have the cream only of 
the great authors quoted. Here all 
are seeds or gema" — Engliih Journal 
^ BdmeatUm. 

" Mr Southgate's reading will be 
found to extend over nearly the whole 
known field of literature, ancient and 
modem."— tfenileman's Uagarine. 

"Here is matter suited to all 
tastes, and illustratiTe of all opinions ; 
morals, politics, pbilosophy, and solid 
information. We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it one of the most 
important books of the season. Credit 
is due to the publishers for the 
elegance with which the work is 
got up^ and for the extreme beauty 
and correctness of the typography.'* 
'•^Maminff ChronieU. 

'*0f tbe numerous volumes of the 
kind, we do not remember having 
met with one in which the selection 
was more Judicious, or the accuraula- 
tian of treshures so truly wonderful" 
— Aforaiai^ Herald. 

"Mr. Southgate appears to have 
tansadced oveiy nook and oomer for 
fMOf oi thought "—illfm's Indimm 



** The selection of the extracts has 
been made with taste. Judgment, and 
critical nicety."— if enuiip Pott, 

"Thia is a wondrous book, and eon- 
tains a great many gems of thou^t" 
^'DaUy Ntwt. 

" As a work of reference, it will be 
an acquisition to any man's Ubraiy." 
-^FubliMKei't Circular. 

** This volume contains more gems 
of thought, refined sentiments, noble 
axioma, and extractable sentenoes, 
thsn have ever before been brought 
together in our language.'*'-!^ Fidi, 

"Will be found to be worth its 
weight in gold by literary men."— 
3^ BuiUtr. 

" All that the poet has described of 
the beautiftil in nature and art; all 
the wit that has flashed firom preg- 
nant minds ; all the axioms of ex- 
perience, the collected wisdom of 
philosopher and sage, are garnered 
into one heap of usd^il and well-ar- 
ranged instruction and amusement." 
— rA<.Shk 

"The mind of almost all nations 
and ages of the world is recorded 
here."— /oAn Bull 

" This is not a law-hook ; but, de- 
parting fipom our usual practice, ws 
notice it because it Is likely to be 
very usefVil to lawyers."— lav Timet. 

"The collection will prove a mine, 
rich and inexhaustible, to thoee in 
search of a quotation."— if r< Journal 

"There is not, as we have reason 
to know, a single trashy sentence in 
this volume. Open where we may, 
every page is laden with the wealth 
of profoundost thought, and all ag^ow 
with the loftiest inspirations of 
genius. To take this book into our 
bands ia like sitting down to a grand 
oonveraaiione with the greatest 
\ Udi:^«taQ(l«Si««e^"— e&oar. 



"The work of Mr. Southgate H 
outstrips all others of its kind. Ti 
the clergyman, the aathor, thesrtist, 
and the essayist, * Many Thoughti d 
Many Minds* cannot fidl to r» 
der almoet incalculable aervioa*'— 
Edinburgh ifereuT]^ 

** We have no heaitation wbatftar 
in describing Mr. Southgate's mm ths 
very best book of tbe dan. Tliere ii 
poeitivdy nothing of the Idnd hi tbt 
language that will beav a mooe&i^t 
comparison with tt" — JfoadUsiir 
Wteklif Adttrtuer. 

"There Is no mood in which «« 
can take it up without deriving bom 
it instruction, conso]ati<m, and amiat> 
ment We heartily thank Mr. Soatii- 
gate for a book which we ahaU regard 
as one of our best friends and oooi- 
paniona"— Com&rM^ Chronidt. 

"This work po s s esse s the merit of 
1 eing a magnificent gift-book, tfVn- 
priate to all times and se asons ; sad. 
though of an agreeable end gwial 
character throughout, neTertbdcsi 
a book calculated to be of use to tbt 
scholar, the divine^ er tbe pobUe 
man."— .Rnermasoa's JtagatiM. 

" It is not so mucA a book as s 
library of quotationa"— i^ofrM. 

" It is a storehouse of imagery, a 
prixe-show of the richest, ns«e4 
firuit, plucked l^ an able Judge sod 
careftil collector. "— CovH JcwmaL 

"Tbe quotations abound in tbst 
thought which is Uie msinspriJig«( 
mental exerdaa."— XiaoTsol Oncrkr. 

" FOr porposes of apposite qeota- 
tion it cannot be surpsissri ""BriaM 
risus. 



"It is 
■Ingle 



impoaslblo to ptt eat s 
in tko work wbieb 
does not, npon |h» Ikos of ft, Jellify 
its seleotion by i4 Intilbilo BMiii'- 
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